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Art.  I. — Srdvastl.    By  Vincbnt  A.  Smith^  I.C.S.,  M.R.A.S. 

In  a  recent  paper  Dr.  Bloch  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  knowledge  by  publishing  an  edition  and 
translation  of  the  inscription  on  the  colossal  statue  found 
at  Sahet-Mahet  by  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham  in  1862-63, 
When  Dr.  Bloch  published  this  paper  he  had  not  read  my 
essay  entitled  ''Eaudambi  and  Sravasti."  I  have  since 
sent  hini  a  copy  of  my  paper,  but  he  still  adheres  to  the 
view  expressed  in  his.  I  may  therefore  deal  with  Dr.  Bloch's 
statement  of  opinion  as  if  he  had  expressly  considered  my 
views  and  had  rejected  them.  I  propose  in  the  following 
pages  to  defend  my  position. 

The  inscription,  which  is  imperfect  at  the  beginning,  is 
translated  as  follows  by  Dr.  Bloch : — 

"  (During  the  reign  of ,  in  the  year ,  ^amn , 

half-month  ^  on  the)  19th  {day)^  on  this  date  {specified 

as)  aboTe,  (this  statue  of)  a  Bodhisattva,  (together  with)  an 
umbrella  and  a  stick,  (being)  the  gift  of  the  monk  Bala, 
a  teacher  of  the  Tripitaka,  (and)  fellow-wanderer  of  the 
monk  Pu8ya-(m}Vra),  has  been  set  up  in  Qravasti,  at  the 
place  where  the  Blessed  One  (i.e.  Buddha)  used  to  walk, 
j.a.A.s.  1900.  1 
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-J-':  •^•' *::..:;•.  ./         sravaotT. 

in  the  Kosamba-kuti,  for  the  acceptance  of  the  teachers 
belonging  to  the  Sarvastivada  ScbooL"  ^ 

The  inscription  nnquestionably  states  that  this  statue  was 
set  np  in  Sravasti.  For  my  present  purpose,  namely,  the 
discussion  of  the  position  of  Sravasti,  I  am  not  concerned 
with  any  other  information  to  be  deduced  from  the  record. 
The  image  having  been  set  up  in  §ravasti,  and  having  been 
found  in  Sahet,  a  section  of  the  ruins  of  Sahet-Mahet.  the 
conclusion  necessarily  follows  that,  if  the  image  when  foand 
was  in  its  original  position,  Sahet  must  be  Sravasti. 

Dr.  Bloch  fully  recognizes  the  necessity  of  establishing  the 
proposition  that  the  statue  when  found  was  in  its  original 
position.  He  also  recognizes,  though  by  no  means  fully  or 
adequately,  the  fact  that  the  apparent  testimony  of  the 
inscription  as  to  the  position  of  Sravasti  is  contradicted  by 
the  unequivocal  testimony  of  Fa-hian  early  in  the  fifth 
century  and  of  Hiuen  Tsiang  in  the  seventh  century. 

In  continuation  of  the  arguments  adduced  in  my  essay 
entitled  "  KausarabI  and  Sravasti "  2  j  ^q^  undertake  to 
show  that  (1)  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the 
statue  had  been  moved  from  its  original  position  before  its 
discovery,  and  (2)  that  the  testimony  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims 
as  to  the  geographical  position  of  Sravasti  is  far  more 
emphatic  than  Dr.  Bloch  will  allow,  and  is  absolutely 
irreconcilable  with  the  supposed  evidence  given  by  the 
inscription.  Of  course,  if  the  statue  was  not  found  in  its 
original  position  the  inscription  is  irrelevant  to  the  question 
as  to  the  position  of  Sravasti,  and  the  Chinese  pilgrims' 
concurrent  testimony  remains  unshaken  and  must  be 
accepted.  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  recording  some 
observations  based  on  two  recent  visits  to  Sahet-Mahet,'  and 
of  showing  the  absolute  futility  of  the  reasons,  apart  from 

1  J.A.S.B.  for  1898,  vol.  Ixvii,  part  1,  p.  278. 

*  J.R.A.8.,  July,  1898,  p.  603. 

'  I  was  Commissioner  01  the  Fyzabad  Division,  which  includes  the  Gonda 
and  Bahraich  Districts,  from  the  end  of  November,  1898,  to  the  end  of  July, 
1899,  and  was  on  tour  for  nearly  three  months.  My  official  duties  were  heavy, 
atid  left  me  little  time  for  archaeological  work.  This  paper  has  been  written  at 
intervals,  and  is  consequently,  I  fear,  somewhat  wanting  in  literary  finish. 
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the  statue,  for  believing  Sahet-Mahet  to  be  Sravastf.  A 
few  words,  in  conclusion,  on  the  general  credibility  of  the 
Chinese  pilgrims,  and  the  extent  to  which  we  are  at  liberty 
to  reject  their  testimony,  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Canningham  succeeded  in  satisfying  himself  that  Sahet- 
3Iabet  must  be  oravasti  by  a  series  of  fallacious  arguments, 
and  arbitrary  alterations  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims'  texts. 

Fa-hian  proceeded  from  Eanauj  to  A-le,  which  I  have 
proved  to  be  Jogikot  in  the  XJnao  District.  Thence  he  went 
soath-east  to  Sha-che.  According  to  the  Chinese  text  the 
distance  from  A-le  to  Sha-che  is  ten  yq/anas.  According  to 
the  Corean  text  it  is  three  pojana^,  which  seems  to  be  the 
more  probable.  Both  texts  agree  in  making  Sha-che  to  be 
south-east  from  A-le.  Its  site  must,  therefore,  be  either 
in  the  IJnao  District  or  in  the  Bai  Bareli  District. 

But  Cunningham  insisted  on  identifying  Sha-che  with 
Saketa,  which  is  said  to  be  used  in  the  Bamayana  as  a 
synonym  for  Ajodhya.^  There  is  no  warrant  for  the 
identification  of  Sha-che  with  Saketa.  Ajodhya  (close  to 
which  city  I  am  now  writing)  is  about  80  miles  from  the 
possible  southern  position  of  Sha-che,  and  about  115  miles 
from  the  possible  northern  position  of  that  place. 

Cunningham  saw  the  difficulty,  and,  as  usual,  in  order 
lo  remove  it,  altered  the  pilgrims'  text.  He  next  identified 
the  Visakha  of  Hiuen  Tsiang  with  the  Sha-che  of  Fa-hian, 
and  having  persuaded  himself  that  Sha-che,  Saketa,  Yisakha, 
and  Ajodhya  were  all  one  and  the  same  place,  he  proceeded 
to  ascertain  the  position  of  Sravastl.  Again  the  distances 
would  not  fit,  and  Cunningham  had  no  hesitation  in 
arbitrarily  altering  Hiuen  Tsiang's  "500  «"  to  "the 
nearest  round  number  of  350  U,  or  68  miles,  to  bring  it 
into  accordance  with  the  other  [statement].  Now,"  he 
proceeds,  "as  this  is  the  exact  distance  from  Ajodhya  of 
the  great  ruined  city  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Eapti,  called 

*  **  Bepprts,"  i,  320.  Ciumingham  qaotes  a  verse  professing  to  be  in  the 
Bim&jana,  but  giYee  no  reference.  Fergosson  long  ago  ("  Archaeoloo^r  in 
India  ^')  prored  that  S&keta  and  Shi-che  were  not  identical,  and  that  neither  of 
the  GfaineBe  pilgrims  visited  the  Hindn  town  of  Ajodhya.  No  Baddhist  remains 
at  Ajodhya  are  known. 
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Sdhet  Mdhet,  in  which  I  disoorered  a  coloasal  Btatae  of 
Buddha^  with  an  inscription  containing  the  name  of  Sr&yaati 
itself,  I  hare  no  hesitation  in  correcting  Hiuen  Thsang's 
distance  from  500  /i  to  350  li  as  proposed  above." 

A  more  perfect  example  of  argument  in  a  circle  it  would 
be  diffictdt  to  find. 

Cunningham's  discussion  as  to  the  position  of  Sravastl 
contains  many  other  unsound  observations,  but  the  above 
quotation  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  real  reason  for 
asserting  the  identity  of  Sahet-Mahet  and  Sravastl  is  the 
inscribed  statue,  and  nothing  else. 

The  case  is  parallel  to  that  of  Easia.  The  discovery  there 
of  the  statue  of  the  Dying  Buddha  caused  Cunningham  to 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  Easia  must  be  Eusinagara, 
and  that  conclusion  having  been  once  arrived  at,  all 
topographical  facts  had  to  be  forced  to  suit  it.^ 

Whenever  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham  had  formed  an 
a  priori  opinion  as  to  the  identity  of  any  modern  site  with 
an  ancient  site,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  making  more 
or  less  plausible  identifications  of  particular  mounds  with 
buildings  mentioned  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  and  his 
draughtsmen  and  surveyors  were  not  slow  to  support  his 
opinions  by  fancy  plans  and  sketches. 

The  result  of  this  discussion  is  that  Cunningham's  argu- 
ments as  to  the  position  of  Sravastl,  which  rest  on  the 
fundamental  error  identifying  Sha-che  with  Ajodhya — 
an  error  bolstered  up  by  arbitrary  alterations  of  texts — 
are,  so  to  speak,  more  than  worthless.  When  criticized 
they  really  render  it  extremely  improbable  that  Sravastl 
could  be  in  the  position  assigned  to  it ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  arguments  manifestly  fallacious 
should  have  chanced  to  lead  to  a  right  result. 

Opposed  to  these  figments  of  Cunningham's  ingenuity 
we  have  the  positive  statements  of  two  sober  writers,  who 


^  It  11  a  statue,  not  of  Buddha,  but  of  a  Bodhisattra. 

'  ''The  Remains  near  Kasia,  in  the  Gorakhpur  District,  the  Reputed  Site  of 
Kucinaia,  the  Scene  of  Buddha's  Death."  By  Vincent  ▲.  Smith,  I.C.S.,. 
Fellow  of  the  University  of  Allahabad.    (Allahabad,  1896.) 
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both  visited  oiSyasti,  were  intensely  interested  in  it,  and  had 
no  oonceiyable  motive  in  making  false  statements  as  to  its 
position.  There  is,  unfortunately,  an  admitted  error  in  all 
the  texts  of  Fa-hian  ooncerning  the  position  of  i^ravasti 
rektively  to  Sha-che,  but  concerning  its  position  relatively 
to  Eapilavastu  both  the  pilgrims  substantially  agree.  Now 
the  position  of  Eapilavasta  is,  for  geographical  purposes, 
fixed.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  which  particular  mounds  of 
ruins  belong  to  Eapilavastu,  and  which  to  the  towns 
of  Eonagamana  and  Erakucanda.  But  we  know  that 
Eapilavastu  forms  part  of  the  group  of  ruins  some  ten 
or  twelve  miles  in  a  westerly  direction  from  Rummin  Dei, 
or  the  Lumbini  Garden,^  of  which  the  position  is  absolutely 
certain. 

The  Chinese  travellers  define  the  position  of  Sravast!  in 
relation  to  the  fixed  point  of  Eapilavastu  as  follows  : — 

Fa-hian  reckons  12  yojanas  south-east  from  Sravasti  to  the 
town  of  Erakucanda  Buddha,  thence  less  than  a  yajana 
north  to  the  town  of  Eanakamuni  Buddha,  and  thence 
less  than  a  ycjana  east  to  Eapilavastu.  The  nett  result  is 
that  Eapilavastu  is  located  about  12  or  13  yojnnas  in 
a  south-easterly  direction  from  Sravasti. 

Hiuen  Tsiang  mentions  the  9tUpa  containing  the  relics 
of  the  entire  body  of  EaiSyapa  Buddha  near  Sravasti,  and 
says  that ''  from  this  point  going  south-east  500  li  or  so,  we 
come  to  the  country  of  Eapilavastu/' 

500  U  divided  by  6  (the  commonly  assumed  value  of  the 
H  being  one-sixth  of  a  mile)  gives  83^  miles.  12  yojanas, 
at  7  miles  to  the  yojana,  give  84  miles.  12  yq/anas  of 
Fa-hian  are,  therefore,  equivalent  to  about  500  li  of  Hiuen 
Tsiang.  The  equivalent  of  either  expression  is  in  English 
miles  rather  nearer  to  90  than  84  miles.  The  yq/ana  seems 
to  be  generally  rather  more  than  seven  miles,  and  rather 
less  than  six  /t  go  to  a  mile. 

*  Extensire  though  hurried  researches  have  heen  made  in  the  Kapilayastu 
mioD  dnrinff  February  and  March,  1899,  bv  Mr.  P.  C.  Mukherji  and  Major 
Waddell,  I.M.S.  Mr.  Mukherji's  report  will  be  published  under  my  supenn- 
Undence.    Major  Waddell  is  understood  to  be  preparing  an  independent  report 
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Both  pilgrims^  therefore^  place  Sravasti  from   84  to    90 
miles  in  a  north-westerly  direotion  from  Kapilavastu.     Th& 
trend  of  the  mountains  rigidly  limits  the  direction  in  whicli 
a   pair   of    compasses   can    be    applied   to   the  map.      As 
I  have  already  shown,  the  required  position  for  EapilaTastu. 
is  where  the  Bapti  issues  from  the  mountains  to  the  north- 
east of  Nepalgunj.      Dr.  Yost  and  I  went  there,  and  saw 
rery  extensive  and  very  ancient  ruins    of    a  large  city, 
including  two  stupas,  and  we  heard  of  many  more  ruins 
which  we  were  unable  to  visit.     Having  found  the  remains 
of  an  extremely  ancient  city  of  great  size  exactly  in  the 
place  where,  according  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  both, 
pilgrims  oravasti  stood,  we  logically  inferred  that  the  ruins 
which  we  discovered  must  be  those  of  Sravasti.     How  caa 
the  inference  be  disputed  P   I  have  shown  that  Cunningham's 
geographical  arguments  are  invalid.     The  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  the  Chinese  travellers,  confirmed  by  observation, 
should  not  be  rejected  except  for  good  reason.     Where  is 
such  reason?    There  is  none  but  the  statue. 

Dr.  Bloch,  though  living  in  Calcutta,  with  every  map 
in  India  at  his  disposal,  oddly  remarks  that  he  is  unable 
to  make  out  with  certainty  the  distance  of  Kapilavastu  from 
Set  (Sahet)-Mahet.   There  is  no  difficulty  or  mystery  about  it. 

Sahet-Mahet  is  distant  in  a  north-westerly  direction  about 
eleven  miles  from  the  town  of  Balrampur  (now  a  railway 
station),  and  nine  miles  from  the  Balrampur  camping-ground. 
It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  BaptI  on  the  boundary  of  the 
Qt>nda  and  Bahraich  Districts,  part  of  the  rains  being  in 
each  district.  From  Sahet-Mahet  to  the  site  of  Kapilavastu 
is  about  fifty-five  miles.  Sahet-Mahet  is  about  W.S.W. 
from  Kapilavastu.  The  distance  is  certainly  between  fifty 
and  sixty  miles.  I  cannot  be  more  precise,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  ruins  of  Kapilavastu  from 
those  of  the  towns  of  Krakucanda  and  Konagamana  and 
the  ten  unnamed  deserted  towns  in  the  region  which  are 
mentioned  by  Hiuen  Tsiang.  Now  a  distance  of  about 
fiffcy-five  miles  cannot  possibly  be  made  to  agree  with  the 
distance  of   about  ninety  miles  stated  by  both  pilgrims. 
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loaamach  as  Sahet-Mabet  is  a  little  south  of  west  from 
£apilavastu,  no  ingenuity  can  reconcile  that  fact  with  the 
coDcarrent  testimony  of  both  pilgrims  that  l^ravastl  was 
north-west  from  Kapilavastu,  if  Sahet-Mabet  be  identified 
with  Sravasti. 

All  this  was  so  obvious  to  me  that  I  did  not  take  the 
troable  to  develop  the  statement  in  "  Kaudambi  and 
Sravaati/'  and  was  content  to  say  briefly  that  Set  (Sahet)- 
Mahet  could  not  possibly  be  the  real  site  of  Sravastl,  because 
it  is  "too  near  Kapilavastu  and  in  the  wrong  direction." 

As  people  seem  slow  to  accept  the  plainest  facts  which 
oonflict  with  a  traditional  belief  I  must  rub  in  the  facts.' 
I  repeat  that  both  Chinese  pilgrims,  writing  at  an  interval 
from  each  other  of  more  than  two  centuries,  reckoning  from 
slightly  different  points,  one  counting  in  It  and  the  other 
in  yqfanas,  agree  in  saying  that  SravastI  was  nearly  ninety 
miles  north-west  from  Kapilavastu.  Owing  to  the  trend 
of  the  mountains,  the  only  possible  position  for  l^ravastl 
that  accords  with  the  pilgrims'  evidence  is  that  discovered 
by  Dr.  Yost  and  me.  Unless  both  the  pilgrims  purpose- 
lessly lied  about  the  position  of  a  place  which  they  both 
Tisited,  Sahet-Mabet,  which  is  south  instead  of  north  of 
west  from  Kapilavastu,  and  is  only  about  fifty-five  miles 
distant,  instead  of  about  ninety  miles,  cannot  possibly  be 
SravastI.  There  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  the  two 
pilgrims  should  have  lied  in  the  matter.  The  different 
modes  in  which  they  calculated  the  distance,  and  the 
agreement  of  the  results,  preclude  the  hypothesis  of  textual 
error.  Therefore,  unless  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the 
pilgrims'  statements  cannot  be  true,  their  evidence  must 
be  believed,  and  SravastI  must  be  where  I  place  it.  There 
is  no  such  evidence,  unless  it  be  that  of  the  statue.^    I  now 

^  Dr.  Hoer  has  recently  ETOwed  his  contiiiiied  belief  in  the  identity  of  Sahe(- 
Miha^  and  S^riTasfi. 

'  I  anil  of  comae,  aware  that  Dr.  Hoe^r  derives  the  name  Set,  which  he  nses 
in  preference  to  Sahe(,  from  some  form  of  S'ravasti.  But  such  deriyation  cannot 
be  proTed,  and  is,  I  think,  phonolog^cally  impossible.  If  independent  proof  of 
the  identity  existed,  some  confirmation  might  be  obtained  uom  Dr.  Hoey's 
obienrations.  That  gentleman  points  out  that  in  certain  elements  the  BuddMst 
leS^  of  Viru<^haka  agrees  wiu  a  fairy  tale  which  he  heard  at  Sahe^-Mahe^, 
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therefore  proceed  to  show  that  the  so-called  evidoDce  oi  the 
statae  is  worthless. 

The  ruins  of  Sahet-Mahet  consist  of  two  principal  parts. 
There  are  also  numerous  scattered  mounds  in  the  neigh- 
hourhoody  some  of  which  I  shall  notice  when  describing 
my  personal  observations  on  the  spot.  The  two  principal 
parts  of  the  ruins  are  the  walled  city,  now  known  locally 
as  Mahet,  and  the  group  of  buildings  known  as  Sahet, 
a  short  distance  from  the  south-west  corner  of  the  city. 
Cunningham  believed  Sahet  to  be  the  site  of  the  Jetavana. 
When  excavating  here  he  found  a  small  temple  with  very 
thick  walls^  the  dimensions  of  which  he  states  as  follows : — 

Interior      ....     7f-' square. 

Exterior     ....     19'  x  18'. 

A  statue  of  a  standing  figure  broken  off  a  few  inches 
above  the  ankles  was  found  leaning  against  the  back  wall. 
When  the  statue  had  been  moved,  and  the  floor  of  the 
temple  cleared,  "  it  was  seen  that  the  pedestal  of  the  statue 
was  still  standing  erect  in  its  original  position.  The  floor 
was  paved  with  large  stones,  and  immediately  in  front  of 
the  pedestal  there  was  a  long  flat  slab  3|-  feet  by  1^  foot, 
with  a  pair  of  hollow  footmarks  in  the  centre  and  two 
sunken  panels  on  each  side.  At  the  back  of  the  incised 
feet  towards  the  pedestal  there  was  a  rough  hollow,  3^  feet 
long  by  4  inches  broad,  which,  judging  from  what  I  have 
seen  in  Burma,  must  once  have  held  a  long  stone  or  metal 
frame  for  the  reception  of  lights  in  front  of  the  statue.  But 
all  this  arrangement  was  certainly  of  later  date  than  the 
statue  itself,  for  on  opening  up  the  floor  it  was  found  that 

and  that  a  atupa  in  which  a  begging-pot,  alms-bowl^  and  a  porcelain  bowl  con- 
taining ashes  were  found,  maj  be  uie  atupa  of  Sariputra,  m  which  such  relics 
were  enshrined.  But  there  is  no  inscription  to  coimrm  the  identification,  and 
similar  relics  might  occur  in  many  atupaa.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  memorials  of 
Sariputra  were  numerous.  **  In  places  where  priests  reside  they  make  towers  in 
honour  of  Sariputra,  of  Mudgalaputra,  of  Ananda"  (Fa-hian,  ch.  xyi).  The 
name  of  Sariputra  occurs  in  an  inscription  found  in  the  Kasia  ruins  (Arch.  Rep., 
Tol.  xxii,  pi.  iv).    As  to  the  name  of  the  place,  I  did  not  hear  the  form  Set. 

Everyone  whom  I  met  used  the  form  Sahet-Mahet  (tll'^e  tll^d).  The 
t  is  the  cerebral,  and  I  think  that  the  a  Towels  are  long,  but  as  to  this  latter 
point  I  am  not  quite  certain. 
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the  Baddhapad  slab  concealed  the  lower  two  lines  of  an 
inscription,  which  fortunately  had  been  thus  preserved  from 
iojurj,  while  the  third  or  uppermost  line  had  been  almost 
entirely  destroyed." 

The  statue  was  a  colossus.  Cunningham  erroneously 
supposed  it  to  be  that  of  Buddha  the  Teacher,  and  fancied 
that  it  was  the  statue  actually  seen  by  Hiuen  Tsiang. 
Dr.  Bloch  has  shown  that  it  is  a  statue  of  a  Bodhisattva. 

Canningham  gives  the  height  as  7  feet  4  inches. 
Dr.  Anderson  gives  the  height  as  11  feet  8  inches.^  The 
discrepancy  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  obtaining  accurate  statements  of  fact.  The  inscription 
on  the  pedestal  is  in  characters  of  the  Iforthem  Ksatrapa 
type,  and  may  be  roughly  dated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  either  a  little  earlier  or  a  little  later.  The 
statae  itseU,  of  course,  dates  from  the  same  period.  The 
material  is  Mathura  sandstone,  and  must  therefore  have 
been  carried  a  distance  of  about  300  miles.  The  direct 
distance  from  Mathura  to  Sahet-Mahet  is  about  270  or 
280  maes. 

The  particulars  given  above  show  that  the  statue  as  it 
was  found  at  Sahet  had  been  reverenced  by  some  person 
who  cared  nothing  about  the  inscription  and  who  probably 
could  not  read  it.  The  greater  part  of  the  inscription  was 
carefully  covered  up  by  a  slab  engraved  with  a  representation 
of  Buddha's  feet.  This  slab  was  let  into  the  stone  floor 
which  had  to  be  opened  up  before  the  slab  could  be 
extricated,  or  the  inscription  revealed.  It  is,  therefore, 
obvious  that  both  the  floor  and  the  slab  are  of  later  date 
than  the  inscribed  statue,  and  that  when  the  statue  and 
slab  were  imbedded  in  the  floor  the  inscription  was  of  no 
importance  or  interest  to  the  builder.  Now,  if  the  statue 
really  occupied  its  original  position  in  'Buddha's  Walk' 
in  Sravasti,  is  it  conceivable  that  the  inscription  should  be 
thus  covered  up  P    It  is  quite  inconceivable  that  the  original 

*  Cimniiigham,  "Reports,"  i,  p.  339 ;  xi,  pp.  84,  86.  Anderson,  "Catalogue 
iDd  HandbMk  of  the  Archaeological  Collections  in  the  Indian  Museum,"  part  i, 
p.  194.    The  slab  with  the  impressions  of  Buddha's  feet  is  described  on  p.  193. 
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dedicator,  Bala,  should  have  concealed  his  own  inscription. 
Why  should  any  later  worshipper  have  gone  to  the  trouble 
of  covering  up  the  inscription  on  an  image  occupying  such 
an  exceptionally  sacred  position?  But  if  we  assume  that  the 
image  was  brought  from  Sravasti  and  was  set  up  at  Sahet 
centuries  after  its  original  dedication,  and  when  the 
characters  of  the  inscription  were  no  longer  legible,  the 
assumption  exactly  fits  the  facts.  The  Rapti  river,  which 
flows  past  both  Sravasti  and  Sahet,  afforded  a  ready  means 
of  transport.  The  distance  is  only  about  50  miles,  and  the 
statue  could  have  been  brought  down  by  a  country  boat 
in  a  few  days.  The  difficulties  in  the  original  transport 
of  the  stone  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mathura  were 
incomparably  greater. 

I  think  that  this  hypothesis  of  transport  must  be  adopted 
because,  as  I  have  shown,  we  are  bound  to  accept  the 
testimony  of  the  pilgrims  unless  it  is  controverted  by 
incontestible  archaeological  facts.  The  facts  which  were 
supposed  to  contradict  the  pilgrims  do  not  really  controvert 
them  in  the  least,  while  the  theory  of  removal  of  the  statue 
explains  the  fact  of  the  concealment  of  the  inscription, 
which  is  inexplicable  on  the  assumption  that  the  statue 
occupies  the  position  in  which  it  originally  was  dedicated. 

I  think  it  possible  that  the  removal  took  place  as  late 
as  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  in  the  time  of  the 
Buddhist  revival  under  the  Pala  kings.  Dr.  Hoey  found 
at  Sahet  a  long  Buddhist  inscription  dated  Y.S.  1276  = 
A.D.  1219-20.^ 

At  Kasia,  in  the  Gorakhpur  District,  too,  there  is  a  fine 
mediaeval  Buddhist  group,  Matha  Kuar,  belonging  to  the 
time  of  the  Pala  kings. 

1  Hoey,  "Set  Mahet"  (extra  number  of  J.A.S.B.  for  1892,  p.  67).  The 
inscription  has  been  edited  Dv  Professor  Kielhom  {Ind.  Ant,  for  1888,  vol.  xrii, 
p.  61),  whose  Tersion  Dr.  itoey  lias  with  some  boldness  undertaken  to  amend, 
pr.  Hoey  gives  the  date  as  1176.  Dr.  Hoey,  though  a  firm  believer  in  the 
identity  of  Sahet-Mahe^  with  S'ravasti,  which  he  never  questioned,  was  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  statue  was  found  in  its  original  position.  He  says :  **  The 
large  statue  found  in  12  by  General  Cunningham  maj  have  been  tkere  from 
a  very  ancient  date ''  (p.  46).  He  shows  that  the  buildmgs  have  been  frequently 
altered  and  added  to. 
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I  cannot  see  any  improbability  in  the  remoTal  of  the 
statue.  Old  stataes  from  niina  are  constantly  picked  up 
by  yillagers,  dubbed  with  orthodox  names,  and  put  into 
temples.  Why  should  not  a  Fala  king  or  somebody  else 
move  an  exceptionally  valuable  statue  from  the  Sravasti 
jangles  when  easy  water  carriage  was  available  P 

I,  therefore,  am  convinced  that  the  inscribed  statue 
found  at  Sahet  was  not  found  in  its  original  position,  and 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  it  may  have 
been  removed  from  the  true  site  of  Sravasti  and  set  up 
where  it  was  discovered  as  late  as  a.d.  1200,  when  nobody 
was  able  to  read  the  ancient  inscriptions. 

The  concurrent  testimony  of  the  two  Chinese  travellers 
as  to  the  position  of  Sravasti  remains  unshaken  and  must 
be  accepted.  That  testimony  places  Sravasti  in  the  position 
of  the  ancient  city  discovered  by  Dr.  Yost  and  me. 

To  prevent  any  possible  misconception,  I  had  better  repeat 
that  we  did  not  profess  to  ascertain  the  exact  site  of  Sravasti, 
or  to  identify  any  building.  We  cannot  yet  tell  whether 
the  ruins  which  we  saw  belong  to  the  main  city  itself,  or 
to  its  suburbs,  or  to  dependent  towns.  But  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  position  of  Sravasti  and  the  Jetavana  has  been 
determined  within  a  limit  of  a  very  few  miles. 

Dr.  Yost  has  drawn  my  attention  to  the  observation  which 
we  noted  that  the  tract  below  the  hills  near  the  ruins  is 
called  Udain,  and  that  this  name  may  well  be  a  reminiscence 
of  Baja  Udayana,  whose  name  is  connected  both  with 
Eau^mbi  and  Sravasti. 

The  Kaja  of  iNanpara  tells  me  that  he  has  seen  at  Mahadeo 
or  Mahadeva,  in  the  forest,  a  stupa-likQ  structure  larger 
than  the  one  which  we  saw  at  Intawa.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  further  exploration  will  reveal  many  more  ruins,  but 
I  understand  that  the  tract  is  almost  entirely  covered  with 
dense  jungle,  and  is  a  favourite  tiger-shooting  ground. 
Exploration,  therefore,  will  present  serious  difficulties. 

I  now  turn  to  the  discussion  of  the  name  and  topography 
of  Sahet-Mahet.  Dr.  Hoey  prefers  to  call  the  first  element 
of  the  name  Set.    No  doubt  both  forms  are  in  use,  but 
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I  only  heard  the  form  Sahet.  The  final  consonant  in  both 
elements  of  the  name  is  the  cerebral  t.  I  think  that  the 
a  in  both  Sahet  and  Mahet  is  long.  But  Hindi  spelling 
is  very  lax  and  irregular. 

I  confess  that  I  feel  grave  doubts  as  to  Sahet-Mahet  being 
a  genuine  place-name  at  all.  The  locution  means,  as 
Cunningham  duly  noted,  *  topsy-turvy/  or  *  upside  down.' 
Last  February,  when  visiting  the  ruins  of  Dogam,  or 
Dugam,  near  Nampara,*  one  of  the  villagers  actually  used 
the  expression  sdhet-mdhet  as  an  adjective,  when  explaining 
how  Dogam  had  been  overthrown  by  the  curse  of  the  local 
holy  man  {sdhet-mdhet  hogayd),  I  have  therefore  a  suspicion 
that  the  ruins  reputed  to  be  those  of  Sravastl  were  originally 
known  to  the  country  people  as  the  *  topsy-turvy '  place. 
The  assignment  of  one-half  of  the  expression  to  the  walled 
town  and  of  the  other  half  to  the  ruins  of  the  religious 
edifices  on  the  south  is,  I  suspect,  fictitious.  The  people 
now  call  the  walled  town  Mahet  and  the  ruins  outside  they 
call  Sahet.  In  Cunningham's  map  the  name  Sahet  is  given 
to  the  walled  town  and  Mahet  to  the  outer  ruins.  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  discrepancy  is  due  to  a  blunder  or 
not.  However  that  may  be,  I  doubt  greatly  if  Sahet-Mahet 
is  a  genuine  place-name.^ 

Sahet-Mahet,  like  many  other  Buddhist  sites,  is  regarded 
as  sacred  by  the  Jains,  who  believe  that  their  third  patriarch, 
Sambhunath,  was  born  there.  He  is  known  locally  as 
Sobhnath.  His  image  has  been  carried  off.  Dr.  Hoey 
removed  images  of  seven  of  the  patriarchs  from  this  spot 

*  Dugam  is  the  local  pronunciation.  See  Captain  Vost's  article  on  *•  The 
Dogam  Mint'*  in  J.A.8.B.  for  1896,  vol.  liiv,  pt.  1,  p.  69, 

^  Compare  the  case  of  Bangarmau.  '*  According  to  the  legends  of  the  people, 
Newal  was  a  lar^  and  flourishing  city,  under  a  raja  named  Nala,  when  the 
Musalmans  first  invaded  the  country.  Saiyid  Ala-ud-din  bin  Ghanaun  came 
from  Kanauj  to  Newal,  and  wished  to  settle  at  Bdngarmau ;  but  the  r&ja  ordered 
him  to  go  away,  and  sent  his  servants  to  drive  him  out.  On  this  the  saint  cursed 
him,  when  the  city  was  immediately  turned  upside  down,  leavin?  only  mounds, 
which  are  seen  at  the  present  day.  So  firmly  do  the  people  believe  this  story 
that  they  affirm  that  all  relics  of  the  old  city,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  are  always 
turned  up  upside  down.  Hence  the  old  site  is  generally  known  as  AundM. 
Khera,  or  *  Topsy-turvy  town'"  (Cunningham,  "Reports,"  vol.  xi,  p.  48). 
I  think  it  probaole  that  Sahef-Mahet  is  merely  an  equivalent  for  Aundha-JKhera, 
that  is  to  say,  a  nickname  rather  than  a  name. 
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to  Gonda.  The  Jain  name  for  the  site  is  Savitri.  This 
name  was  heard  by  Cunningham.  The  tahsildar  who 
accompanied  me  happened  to  be  a  Jain,  and  gave  me  notes 
collected  by  his  father  concerning  the  holy  places  of  Jainism, 
which  record  the  name  of  Sahet-Mahet  as  SaYitri  nagar. 
The  word  Savitri  apparently  means  '  the  sun.'^  It  cannot 
be  phoaetically  connected  with  either  the  Sanskrit  ^rayasti, 
or  the  Fall  form  Savatthi,  or  the  Sinhalese  Sewet.'  The 
Hindu  name  of  the  place  is  said  to  be  Chandrikapnri. 
Bat  I  am  sceptical  as  to  the  genuineness  of  this  name  also. 
The  Brahmans'  legends  about  every  holy  place  in  India 
always  provide  it  with  a  name,  or  a  set  of  names,  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  it  in  ancient  times,  which  names  are, 
I  think,  generally  imaginary.'  The  Jain  name  Savitri, 
or  Savriti  nagar,  is,  I  believe,  a  genuine  name.  The 
superficial  resemblance  to  Sravasti,  though  curious,  ia 
nothing  more.  The  original  position  of  Dr.  Hoey's  slab 
dated  1276  Y.S.  is  not  known.  The  inscription  on  it 
mentions  a  place  named  Javrisha,  or  Ajavrisha,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  show  where  that  place  was. 

According  to  Major  Waddell's  Tibetan  guidebook,  of 
nneertain  date,  the  city  of  Sravasti  was  known  as  Eosalapuri. 
The  writer  says  that  "  now  traces  only  remain  of  the  fort." 
Nobody  could  call  the  massive  and  conspicuous  ramparts  of 
Ifahet  '^ traces  of  a  fort."  He  also  says  that  ''on  either 
side  of  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city  there  is  a  long  stone 
of  about  fifteen  fathoms."  No  object  of  the  kind  has  ever 
been  heard  of  at  Mahet,  where  the  principal  gates  are  on  the 
south  and  west.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  gate  on  the  eastern 
side.  The  writer  of  the  guidebook  places  £apilavastu  eight 
or  nine  days'  journey  eastward,  and  so  far  agrees  with  the 
Chinese  pilgrims.^    Nobody  could  spend  eight  or  nine  days 

'  In  Sanskrit  aavitra  (m.),  ^QTff^'^ »  means  *  the  sun/  and  savitri  (fern.) 
iilnl^y  means  *  a  beam  of  light/  and  is  also  a  proper  name  (Benfey). 

'  For  this  statement  I  haye  the  authority  of  Br.  Grierson. 

'  Br.  Hoejr  gires  some  doubtful  reasons  for  supposing  that  Chandrikapuri  is 
aUnnderfor  Champakapnri  (Bhagalpur).    (p.  5.) 

*  J.A.S.B.  for  1896,  part  i,  p.  276. 
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poing  from  Sahet  Mahet  to  Kapilavastu ;  the  distance  is  four 
days*  easy  marching. 

The  annexed  traoinpr  from  tte  map  of  the  Qonda  District 
shows  the  position  of  the  Sahet-Mahet  ruins  and  the  relative 
size  of  the  fortified  town  and  of  the  Sahet  remains.     The 
extreme  length  of  the  walled  town,  now  called  Mahet,  is  just 
a  mile  and  a  half.    The  remains  at  Sahet,  although  extensive, 
do  not  seem  to  me  to  cover  sufficient  ground  to  justify  the 
application  to  them  of  the  description  of  the  Jetavana  and  its 
surroundings.    The  buildings  there  were  extremely  numerous, 
and  must  have  covered  a  great  area.     The  tracing  displays 
very  clearly  an   interesting  .feature   of  the  locality   which 
has  been  strangely  overlooked  by  previous  visitors,  the  great 
canal  connecting  the  Rapti  and  Euana  rivers.     The  walled 
town  was  protected  in  old  days  on  the  north,  and  perhaps 
also  on  the  east,  by  the  RaptT,  which  used  to  flow  under  the 
ramparts,  and  has  cut  away  a  portion  of  them.     The  walls 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  northern  face  are  lower  and 
weaker  than  the  fortifications  on   the   north-western   and 
western  side.     Major  Jaskaran  Singh,  of  Balrampur,  who 
accompanied   me   on   the    occasion   of  my   second  visit  in 
March,  1899,  believes  that  these  lower  walls  are  comparatively 
late  substitutes,  perhaps  dating  from  the  time  of  Mahmud 
of  GhaznT,  for  parts  of  the  original  fortifications  cut  away 
by  the  river.     The  country  people  say  that  masonry  is  found 
far  out  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  of  which  the  stream  has  now 
moved  a  couple  of  miles  away.      The   city  was   originally 
probably  of  a  nearly  rectangular  shape,  as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  line  inserted  in  the  tracing.     The  western  rampart  is 
«till  about  forty  feet  high.     The  southern  and  western  faces 
in  which  the  gates  were  situated  were  protected  by  a  broad 
moat  supplied  with  water  from  the  Rapti.     This  moat  is 
now  for  the  most  part  rice-swamp,  though  clearly  traceable. 
It  communicated,  as  indicated  by  the  arrow  in  the  tracing, 
through  ponds  with  the  great  canal  six  miles  long  running 
south  to  the  Euana  river.     The  Rapti  and  Euana  were 
thus  connected.     The  canal  was  cut  perfectly  straight,  the 
main  bank  being  on  the  east  side.     Opposite  the  village  of 
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Binaani,  and  about  half  a  mile  or  a  little  more  from  the 
Ikauna-Balrampur  road,  a  massive  dyke,  with  a  silted  moat 
on  the  south  side,  runs  westward,  and  is  said  to  extend  for 
about  three  miles  more  or  less  distinctly  visible.^ 

At  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  road  there  is 
a  second  parallel  dyke,  which  begins  close  to  the  village 
of  Mahadeiya  and  extends  westwards  for  about  three  miles 
to  the  Pitaiya  Nala.  The  moat  or  canal  running  alongside 
the  southern  dyke  is  on  the  northern  or  inner  side  of  the 
dyke.  A  great  portion  of  the  large  area  enclosed  by  these 
dykes  is  under  water  in  the  rains.  The  south  -  eastern 
portion  near  Mahadeiya  is  known  as  the  Beora  Tal. 

Opposite  Ailawa,  and  about  200  yards  more  or  less  from 
the  point  where  the  Mahadeiya  dyke  joins  the  canal,  a  wide 
outlet  for  the  waters  of  the  Beora  Tal  into  the  canal  was 
provided,  and  was  guarded  on  its  southern  side  by  a  large 
brick  building  of  circular  outline  projecting  into  the  idl. 
From  this  point  to  the  head  of  the  Mahadeiya  dyke  there 
are  traces  of  brickwork  the  whole  way.  The  village  of 
Binauni,  which  itself  stands  on  a  considerable  mound  of 
ruins,  is  situated  just  south  of  the  inner  or  northern  dyke. 

Major  Jaskaran  Singh,  who  kindly  took  me  over  these 
remarkable  works,  was  full  of  stories  of  Arjuna  and  the 
Pandavas,  and  firmly  believes  that  the  northern  dyke  with 
its  moat  on  the  south  or  outside  was  the  exterior  line  of 
defence  of  the  town,  while  the  southern  dyke  with  its 
moat  on  the  north  or  inside  was  the  entrenchment  of  the 
besieging  Pandava  host.  He  regards  the  Beora  Tal  and 
adjoining  lands  as  the  battlefield.  I  am  disposed  to  regard 
the  whole  system  as  being  rather  a  system  of  drainage  than 
one  of  fortification. 

The  village  of  Gundapur  (said  to  be  equivalent  to 
Govindapur)  is  built  on  a  rectangular  mound  about  ten 
or  twelve  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  fields,  which  is, 
I  believe,  the  site  of  a  monastery.     A  mound  close  to  the 

1  The  cross  dykes  and  the  hamlets  of  fiinanni  and  Gundapur  were  not  marked 
on  the  map  from  which  I  took  my  tracing,  which  therefore  shows  their  position 
approximately.    The  canal  is  clearly  marked  on  the  map. 
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village,  a  little  north  of  west,  seems  to  be  a  st&pa,  and 
a  very  low  circular  mound  a  little  further  west  is  probably 
an  extremely  ancient  8tupa.  The  bricks  at  Gundapur  are 
of  large  size,  about  15''  x  9|",  such  as  were  used  in  Aioka's 
time.  Another  mound  about  half-way  between  Gundapur 
and  Sahet  also  looks  like  a  small  stupa.  There  are  also 
some  remains  at  Katra  on  the  Ikanna  road  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  Sahet. 

The  country  to  the  south  of  Mahef  is  noticeable  for  the 
,  extraordinary  number  of  small  ponds.  Major  Jaskaran  Singh 
plausibly  suggests  that  these  are  the  spots  from  which  earth 
was  taken  to  make  the  vast  quantity  of  bricks  required  for 
the  various  buildings.  Although  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
identity  of  Sahet-Mahet  and  ^ravastl,  I  note  that  Fa-hian 
mentions  the  ''ponds  of  water  clear  and  pure"  as  one  of 
the  elements  which  constituted  **  the  lovely  scene "  still 
presented  by  the  Jatavana  when  he  visited  it. 

The  great  gateway  of  the  town,  leading  into  what 
Dr.  Hoey  calls  Broad  Street,  directly  faced  the  huge  atHpa 
of  Orajhar.  Dr.  Hoey  persuaded  himself  that  this  building* 
was  a  "  terraced  palace,"  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  large  stupa, 
as  stated  by  Cunningham.  The  little  building  on  the  north 
side  of  the  road  known  as  Panahiya  jhar,  in  which  Dr.  Hoey 
excavated  "  3  concentric  rings  of  brick  wall,''  and  which  he 
fancifully  calls  "  a  cockpit,"  is  doubtless  the  base  of  a  atUpa. 

The  inner  structure  of  stupaa  varied  greatly,  and  many 
various  devices  were  adopted  by  builders  to  secure  stability 
and  at  the  same  time  to  economize  masonry.  I  did  not 
happen  to  see  the  Panahiya  jhar. 

In  the  walled  town,  now  called  Mahet,  the  two  most 
remarkable  ruins  are  the  so-called  Pakka  and  E[achha 
£utis.^  The  northern  ruin,  or  Pakka  Kuti,  was  identified 
by  Cunningham  as  the  Angulimalya  stupa,  but  Dr.  Hoey 
correctly  observes  that  beyond  the  size  and  prominence  of 
the  mound  there  is  no  ground  for  this  identification. 
Dr.  Hoey  drove  a  gallery  through  the  basement  right  from 

^  The  word  kti^i  is  applied  to  the  residence  of  a  fakir,  or  holy  man.  Both  the 
mounds  in  question  have  been  occupied  by  fakirs. 
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one  side  to  the  other,  and  ascertained  that  the  building  is 
eoDstracted  of  compartments  formed  by  brick  walls  filled 
in  with  earth.  He  whimsically  seeks  to  identify  this  solid 
nuM  with  the  ''Hall  of  the  Law."  The  building  is 
obviooaly,  as  Cunningham  rightly  observed,  a  stUpa.  The 
drcular  courses  are  quite  distinctly  traceable  on  the  western 
tide.  If  there  is  a  deposit,  Dr.  Hoey's  tunnel  failed  to  hit 
it,  probably  missing  the  true  centre  by  a  few  feet.  The 
diyision  into  compartments  is  merely  a  device  of  construction. 
The  Eaohha  Euti,  about  25  feet  in  height,  is  called  the 
stvpa  of  Sadatta  by  Ounningham,  whereas  Dr.  Hoey  thinks 
it  was  a  private  residence,  or  the  house  of  Sudatta.  The 
partial  excavation  made  by  Dr.  Hoey  shows  that  the  building 
stood  on  a  massive  brick  rectangular  plinth,  highly  decorated 
with  mouldings  and  panels,  which  latter  contained  terra- 
cotta statuary.  The  entrance  was  to  the  west.  The  approach 
was  by  a  ramp,  or  slope,  paved  with  brick  set  on  edge,  of 
which  a  small  portion  still  remains.  A  more  recent  building 
has  been  thrown  right  across  the  lower  portion  of  this  ramp. 
Accordingly,  where  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  ramp 
were  partially  excavated  the  excavations  produce  the  false 
impression  of  being  chambers,  owing  to  their  being  closed  in 
by  the  comparatively  late  mass  of  brickwork  on  the  west 
and  the  plinth  on  the  east.^ 


*  See  pbotographs  on  Tiew  at  the  Society.     A  man  is  standing  on  the 
pftTement.    The  annexed  diagram  explains  my  meaning. 


BAST. 


Temple. 


FUnth. 


j.a.A.s.  1900. 
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The  Jain  Tahslldar  who  accompanied  me  at  once  said  that 
the  plinth  looked  like  that  of  a  Jain  temple,  and  he  is 
probably  right.  The  building  was  certainly  either  a  temple 
or  a  atHpa  resting  on  a  decorated  rectangular  plinth.  The 
nature  of  the  upper  structure  cannot  be  made  out.  It 
has  been  modified  by  the  fakirs  who  have  taken  up  their 
residence  there.  The  herring-bone  brick  pavement  made  of 
bricks  set  on  edge  "  may  have  been,"  remarks  Dr.  Hoey, 
"either  a  graduated  approach  to  a  building  or  a  roof 
covering  a  passage  into  one."  I  opened  enough  of  it 
to  satisfy  myself  that  it  is  a  graduated  approach  or 
paved  ramp. 

Dr.  Hoey  selected  another  mound  near  as  being  the 
Angulimalya  siupa.  The  great  discrepancy  between  his 
fanciful  identifications  and  the  equally  fanciful  identifica- 
tions of  Cunningham,  shows  that  neither  explorer  was  ou 
solid  ground.  Both  firmly  believed  in  the  identity  of  Sahet- 
Mahet  with  Sravasti,  and,  having  plenty  of  mounds  to  choose 
from,  allowed  their  fancy  to  play  and  made  a  selection  of 
particular  mounds  as  the  equivalent  of  particular  ancient 
buildings. 

When  working  at  the  Sahet  mounds,  Dr.  Hoey  (p.  51) 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lowest  level  seen  by  General 
Cunningham  was  about  fifteen  feet  above  the  original 
ground-level,  and  remarked  that  this  fact  shows  how  much 
excavation  has  to  be  done  before  we  are  entitled  to  speculate 
on  the  identity  of  particular  ruins  with  the  Gandha  Kuti 
or  Kosambha  Kuti  of  the  Buddhist  books. 

Enough,  I  think,  has  been  said  to  establish  the  proposition 
that  not  a  single  building  in  either  Sahet  or  Mahet  has  been 
satisfactorily  identified  with  any  building  of  Sravasti.  The 
so-called  identifications  are  mere  guesses,  more  or  lees 
plausible,  not  justified  in  any  instance  by  proof.  They 
all  rest  on  the  a  priori  assumption  that  Sahet-Mahet  and 
Sravasti  are  identical.  That  assumption  rests  mainly  on  the 
inscription  of  the  Bodhisattva  statue,  and  has  been  feebly 
supported  by  clearly  fallacious  geographical  arguments, 
unscientific  etymologies,  and  unsubstantial  conjectures. 
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The  general  conformation,  extent,  and  position  of  the 
ruins  at  Sahet-Mahet  do  not  agree  with  the  pilgrims' 
description  of  ^ravastl. 

Hiuen  Tsiang  says : — *^  The  kingdom  of  Sravastl  is  about 
6000  li  in  circuit.  The  chief  town  is  desert  and  ruined. 
There  is  no  record  as  to  its  exact  limits  {area).  The  ruins 
of  the  walls  encompassing  the  royal  precincts  give  a  circuit 
of  about  20  li.  There  are  several  hundreds  of  sanghdrdfnas, 
mostly  in  ruins.  .  .  .  There  are  100  Deva  temples.  .  •  . 
To  the  south  of  the  city  5  or  6  li  is  the  Jetavana.  .  •  . 
By  the  side  of  the  atupa  commemorating  the  slaughter  of 
tiie  Sakyas,  and  not  far  from  it,  is  a  great  lake  which  has 
dried  up.  .  .  .  To  the  north-west  of  the  capital  16  li  or  so, 
there  is  an  old  town  "  with  a  atupa  to  the  south,  and  another 
to  the  north  containing  relics  of  the  entire  body  of  Ka^yapa 
Buddha.     (Beal,  ii,  1-13.) 

Fa-hian  places  the  Jetavana  about  1,200  paces  from  the 
K)uth   gate    of   the   city,   and    mentions   that   there   were  , 
ninety-eight  monasteries  according  to  tradition  around  the 
Jetavana  tnhdra.     He  places  the  town  and  stUpa  of  Kadyapa 
50  li  to  the  west  of  the  city. 

Cunningham,  when  describing  the  well-preserved  ramparts 
of  the  walled  town  Mahet,  was  conscious  of  the  discrepancy 
between  the  facts  and  the  description,  and  tried  to  get 
round  the  difficulty.  "  The  whole  circuit  of  the  old  earthen 
'ramparts,'*'  he  writes,  "according  to  my  survey,  is  17,300 
feet^  or  upwards  of  3^  miles.  Now  this  is  the  exact  size 
of  20  li  or  3^  miles  which  Hiuen  Thsang  gives  to  the  palace 
["royal  precincts,"  Beal"]  alone;  but  as  the  city  was  then 
deserted  and  in  ruins  he  must  have  mistaken  the  city  for 
the  palace.  It  is  certain  at  least  that  the  suburbs  outside 
the  walls  must  have  been  very  limited  indeed,  as  the  place 
is  almost  entirely  surrounded  with  the  remains  of  large 
religious  buildings,  which  would  have  left  but  little  room 
for  any  private  dwellings.  I  am  therefore  quite  satisfied 
that  the  city  has  been  mistaken  for  the  palace;  and  this 
mistake  is  sufficient  to  show  how  utterly  ruined  this  once 
famous  city  must   have   been   at  so  distant  a  period  as 
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the  seyenth  century,  when  the  place  was  visited  by  Hiuen 
Thsang."  * 

Now  the  walled  enclosure  of  Mahet  (see  sketch-map)  is 
the  ruin  of  a  complete  town,  not  of  a  palace  or  royal 
precincts.  The  great  street  leading  from  the  main  gate 
opposite  Orajhar,  which  Dr.  Hoey  conveniently  calls  Broad 
Street,  was  clearly  the  main  street  of  the  town.  The  citadel 
or  palace  was  evidently  in  the  west  end,  where  no  excava- 
tions have  been  attempted,  and  the  jungle  has  not  been 
cleared.  The  town  was  complete  in  itself.  It  is  not  accurate 
to  say  that  it  was  almost  entirely  surrounded  with  the  remains 
of  large  religious  buildings.  No  such  buildings  ever  existed 
on  the  north  side,  the  river  face.  On  the  east  there  are  no 
ruins  at  all  near,  except  a  single  stUpa  or  temple  on  the  bank 
of  the  tdl  or  shallow  lake  beyond  the  camping-ground,  and 
about  a  mile  from  the  town.  To  the  west  there  are  no 
remains  to  speak  of.  Orajhar,  Sahet,  Gundapur,  Binauni, 
and  practically  all  the  outlying  remains,  are  on  one  side 
only  of  the  town,  namely  the  south.  But  it  is  true  that 
there  are  no  signs  of  the  existence  of  anything  that  can  be 
called  a  town  outside  the  walls. 

To  suit  Hiuen  Tsiang^s  description  we  should  have  a  wide 
undefined  area  of  city  ruins  extending  to  a  long  distance 
from  the  walled  *  royal  precincts.'  There  is  nothing  of  the 
sort  at  Sahet-Mahet.  But  when  Dr.  Yost  and  I  walked  over 
the  ruins  near  our  camp  at  Balapur,  the  remains  were  so 
worn  down  by  time  that  we  had  to  look  carefully  at  the 
ground  and  watch  for  minute  fragments  of  brick  to  ascertain 
when  we  were  within  the  limits  of  the  old  town.  The  little 
that  we  saw  presented  an  appearance  of  very  great  antiquity, 
and  the  remains  were  certainly  undefined  in  extent.  The 
remains  at  Sahet-Mahet  may  be  concisely  described  as  those 
of  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  moderate  size,  with  extensive 
religious  establishments  on  the  south  in  a  space  enclosed  by 
great  dykes. 

Ounningham's  hypothesis  that  Hiuen  Tsiang  mistook  the 
palace  for  the  town  seems  to  me  undeserving  of  serious 
consideration. 

"  "  Reports,'*  Tol.  i,  p.  331. 
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The  ruins  at  Sahet,  even  if  we  include  those  at  Gundapur, 
Binauni,  and  other  places  not  included  in  Cunningham's 
sarvey,  do  not  seem  to  me  at  all  large  enough  to  agree  with 
the  descriptions  by  the  pilgrims.  The  town  gate  opposite 
Sahet  is  quite  a  minor  one,  the  main  gate  is  far  to  the  east, 
and  faces  Orajhar.  The  next  most  important  gate  is  that 
on  the  west  side. 

Ab  to  the  distance  of  the  Jetavana,  the  actual  distance 
of  Sahet  from  the  ramparts  agrees  sufficiently  well  with 
Fa-hian's  estimate  of  1,200  paces,  but  is  much  too  short  for 
the  estimate  of  the  more  accurate  Hiuen  Tsiang,  who  gives 
the  distance  as  five  or  six  H,  that  is  to  say,  about  a  mile. 
If  the  site  of  Sravasti  is  ever  surveyed  I  believe  that  the 
ruins  of  the  Jetavana  and  its  surroundings  will  be  found 
covering  a  very  large  area  about  a  mile  from  the  main 
city  gate. 

As  to  Easyapa's  town  and  atiipa  the  pilgrims  difEer 
seriously  in  their  statement  of  the  distance.  Cunningham 
follows  Fa-hian's  lead,  and  fixes  on  Tandwa  as  the  site. 
I  cannot  stop  to  discuss  this  identification  beyond  remarking 
that  it  is  unconvincing. 

Two  details  in  Hiuen  Tsiang's  narrative  seem  to  me  to 
indicate  that  Sravasti  was  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
After  describing  the  fate  of  Devadatta  and  the  other  sinners 
who  were  swallowed  up  by  the  earth,  he  says:  "These 
three  ditches  are  unfathomable  in  their  depth;  when  the 
floods  of  summer  and  autumn  fill  all  the  lakes  and  ponds 
with  water,  these  deep  caverns  show  no  signs  of  the  water 
standing  in  them."  Such  a  phenomenon  might  well  occur 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  It  cannot  be  made  intelligible  when 
the  description  is  applied  to  the  ordinary  ponds  south  of 
Mahet. 

The  other  indication  is  given  by  the  story  of  the  blinded 
robbers.  ''At  this  time  Tathagata  was  in  the  vihdra  of 
the  Jetavana,  and  hearing  their  piteous  cries  he  was  moved 
to  compassion,  and  caused  a  soft  wind  to  blow  from  the 
Snowy  Mountains  [Himalaya] "  and  heal  them.  This 
legend  indicates  the  proximity  of  the  mountains. 
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In  another  publication  I  have  remarked  that  ''there  is 
no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Hiuen  Tsiang's 
account  of  places  which  he  personally  visited,  and  when 
his  account  is  inconsistent  with  local  facts,  an  identification 
based  on  an  attempt  to  force  the  facts  into  agreement  with 
the  account  must  be  rejected."  On  the  other  hand,  arbitrary 
emendations  of  the  pilgrims'  texts  in  order  to  make  them 
agree  with  the  local  facts  of  places  assumed  to  be  identical 
with  those  visited  by  the  pilgrims  are  equally  uncritical 
and  unsatisfactory. 

For  Fa-hian,  besides  the  old  versions  of  R^musat  and 
Laidlay,  we  now  have  the  versions  of  Beal,  Giles,  and  Legge. 
The  translation  by  Professor  Legge  is  from  a  Corean  text, 
the  other  translations  are  from  Chinese  texts.  The 
testimony  of  Fa-hian  cannot  safely  be  called  until  these 
versions  have  been  compared,  and  that  which  appears  to 
be  the  best  has  been  selected.  For  Hiaen  Tsiang  we  have 
the  translations  of  Beal  and  Julien.  The  earlier  version 
of  the  great  French  scholar  is  a  very  useful  check  on  the 
renderings  of  Mr.  Beal.  Occasionally,  even  when  all  avail- 
able critical  sources  open  to  a  student  ignorant  of  Chinese 
have  been  exhausted,  the  conclusion  becomes  inevitable  that 
there  is  an  error  in  the  text  That  error  may  be  due  to  an 
original  blunder  of  the  observer,  to  mistakes  in  transcription 
of  the  Chinese  text,  or  to  imperfect  interpretation.  But 
I  believe  that  such  errors  are  few.  Fa-hian  is  undoubtedly 
very  lax  in  his  indications  of  direction,  and  when  he  says 
''east"  he  may  mean  any  direction  east  of  a  north  and 
south  meridian.  This  laxness  of  expression  must  be 
allowed  for,  and  when  Fa-hian  says  "  east,"  while  the  more 
precise  Hiuen  Tsiang  says  "north-east,"  the  statement  of 
the  more  precise  writer  should  ordinarily  be  preferred. 

In  statements  as  to  distance  both  pilgrims  are  generally, 
80  far  as  I  have  observed — and  I  have  studied  large  parts  of 
their  writings  with  great  minuteness — equally  trustworthy. 
Fa-hian  counts  by  yq/anas,  Hiuen  Tsiang  counts  by  It. 
When  both  writers,  using  these  different  forms  of  expression, 
agree  substantially  in  the  result,  we  are  bound  to  accept 
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that  resalt  as  correct  unless  there  is  the  clearest  evidence 
to  prove  it  wrong. 

Concerning  the  position  of  Sravasti  relatively  to  Eapila- 
vastu,  the  two  pilgrims,  as  proved  above,  agree  in  this 
manner,  and  most  not  be  disbelieved  until  the  critic  can 
give  some  plausible  explanation  for  the  agreement  of  the 
two  writers  in  error,  and  can  produce  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  error  exists. 

At  Benares,  Bajgir,  Baragaon  (Nalanda),  and  many  other 
places,  the  identification  of  which  is  certain,  the  accuracy 
of  the  observations  of  the  pilgrims,  and  especially  of  Hiuen 
Tsiang,  has  been  proved  in  innumerable  instances.  A  very 
striking  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  both  Fa-hian  and 
Hiuen  Tsiang  has  been  afforded  by  the  recent  discovery  and 
exploration  of  the  Lumbini  Garden  (Rummin  Del).  The  local 
details  agree  admirably  with  the  pilgrims'  descriptions. 

Dr.  Stein's  hurried  tour  with  the  Buner  Field  Force  has 
proved  that  even  when  the  scantiest  allowance  of  time  was 
available  for  exploration  the  itinerary  of  Hiuen  Tsiang 
served  as  an  accurate  guidebook  and  permitted  of  the 
satisfactory  identification  of  all  the  principal  sites.^ 

Therefore,  I  repeat,  sound  principles  of  criticism  require 
us  ordinarily  to  accept  the  statements  of  each  of  the  two 
Chinese  pilgrims,  Fa-hian  and  Hiuen  Tsiang,  in  the  first 
instance,  as  they  stand.  In  the  case  of  Fa-hian  the  two 
texts,  represented  by  three  versions,  should  be  compared, 
and  the  best  selected  as  his  testimony.  When  Fa-hian 
differs,  or  appears  to  differ,  from  Hiuen  Tsiang,  the  apparent 
difference  should  be  closely  examined  to  see  if  it  cannot  be 
reconciled.  I  can  cite  cases  in  which  such  divergences, 
which  at  first  sight  appear  large,  can  be  reduced  to  very 
narrow  limits.  If  the  difference  is  irreconcilable,  the 
testimony  of  Hiuen  Tsiang  is  generally  to  be  preferred. 
But,  in  order  to  be  certain  what  his  testimony  is,  it  is 

I  '<  Detailed  Beport  of  an  Archaeological  Tour  with  the  Bnner  Field  Force/* 
bjM.  A.  Stein,  Ph.D.,  Principal  Oriental  Coll^,  Lahore.  Sto;  pp.  69,  with 
oght plates.    (Lahore:  printed  at  the  Punjab  Goyemment  Preea,  1898.     Price 
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desirable  to  cheek  the  Tersion  of  Beal  by  that  of  Julien. 
Whea  the  "Life  of  Hiaen  Tsiang"  disagrees,  as  it  often 
does,  with  the  ''.Records  of  Western  CJountries"  (Si-yu-ki), 
the  testimony  of  the  "  Beoords  "  is  to  be  preferred.  When 
these  strict  principles  of  criticism  are  applied  I  venture  to 
say  that  the  number  of  legitimate  and  necessary  emendations 
in  the  text  either  of  Fa-hian  or  of  Hiuen  Tsiang  will  not 
be  large.  Arbitrary  emendations  made  to  suit  preconceived 
theories  are  wholly  inadmissible. 
Fyzabad,  June  25,  1899. 

Postscript. 

After  I  had  passed  for  press  the  proofs  of  my  paper, 
I  happened  to  come  upon  the  record  of  the  transport  of 
a  heavy  image,  probably  in  the  twelfth  century,  over 
a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles,  which  affords  a  striking 
parallel  to  the  event  which  according  to  my  belief  occurred 
at  Sahet-Mahet. 

At  a  place  called  Lonar,  nearly  twelve  miles  south  of 
Mehkar  in  the  Buldana  District  of  Berar,  there  is  a  group 
of  temples  adjoining  a  remarkable  salt  lake.  The  sanctuary 
of  the  finest  of  these  temples  is  occupied  by  an  erect  statue 
of  Yis^u,  described  as  standing  on  a  ''  pedestal  apparently 
original,"  which  image  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Nagpur  at  very  great  cost.  The  Lonar  temples  are  believed 
to  date  from  the  twelfth  century. 

The  direct  distance  from  Lonar  to  Nagpur  is  not  less 
than  seventy  miles.  If  somebody  in  Berar  thought  it  worth 
while  to  transport  a  heavy  image  seventy  miles  or  more 
across  country,  there  is  no  reason  to  hesitate  in  believing 
that  somebody  in  Oudh  took  the  trouble  of  moving  a  statue 
fifty  miles  when  water  carriage  was  available.^ 

V.  A.  S. 

1  « Lists  of  Antianaiian  RemainB  in  the  Central  Provinces  and  Berftr/' 
compiled  by  Henry  GouBens,  M.R  A.S.,  Superintendent  Archaeological  Survey, 
Bombay.  Calcutta:  Office  of  the  Supenntendent  of  Government  Printing, 
India,  1897.  Price,  rupees  five  and  annas  eight.  (Vol.  ziz  of  Archaeological 
Survey  of  India,  New  Series.) 
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Abt.    n. — Aiwakrdnid,  near  Oanhati.      By  Captain  P.  R. 
GuEDON,  I.8.C.,  M.R.A.S. 

Amongst  the  many  interesting  places  that  lie  near  the  old 
town  of  Pragjotishpur  or  Ganhati  is  ASwakrantS,  or,  as 
some  people  call  it,  Ai^waklanta.  It  is  called  ASwakranta 
because  the  route  of  Krishna  is  said  to  have  been  vid 
Aiwakranta  when  he  was  carrying  off  his  bride,  Rukmini 
(Ahca  'horse'  and  krdntd  (3F|^)  'passed  by').  If  it  is 
called  A§waklanta,  it  means  the  place  where  the  horse  was 
tired;  kldntd  meaning  'tired'  or  'weary.'  It  should  also 
be  remembered  that  r  and  /  are  often  interchangeable. 
Compare  Sukreshwar,  which  is  often  called  Sukleshwar. 
Adwakranta,  or  Ai^waklanta,  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  island  of  Umananda, 
which  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  mighty  Brahmaputra.  The 
people  at  the  temple  show  you  various  holes  in  the  rock 
at  A^wakranta,  which,  they  say,  are  the  footprints  of 
Xrishna's  horses.  It  is  at  this  place  that  the  people  bathe 
during  the  Asokastami  festival,  the  day  when  the  current 
of  the  Brahmaputra  is  thought  to  flow  backwards,  the 
revOTse  current  being  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  holy 
G^anga.  The  origin  of  the  festival  is  said  to  be  due  to 
Aidwakranta  having  been  the  bathing-place  of  Bukminl. 
This  goddess  bathed  in  the  river,  but  was  annoyed  by  people 
staring  at  her  from  the  opposite  bank,  upon  which  Krishi^a 
promptly  interposed  what  is  now  known  as  the  "  Ar  parbat " 
as  a  screen.  Another  explanation  of  the  "Ar  parbat"  is 
that  it  is  unlucky  to  look  upon  the  rocks  of  Karmanasa 
(near  IJtnananda).  These  rocks  no  longer  became  visible 
when  the  "  Ar  parbat "  was  interposed.  At  the  foot  of  the 
A^wakranta  hill  there  is  a  small  and  ruined  temple.     There 
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18  very  little  left  in  the  way  of  architecture,  but  it  waa  here 
that  I  found  the  Garurasan,  or  atone  throne  shown  in 
Plate  I.  At  each  comer  of  the  throne  are  kneeling  figures, 
all  of  which  have  the  heads  of  birds.  These  strange  figures 
are  said  to  represent  the  '  Garuda/  or  sacred  bird  of  Yishnu. 

To  see  the  Ananta  Sajya  entails  a  stiff  climb  up  stone 
steps  which  since  the  great  earthquake  of  1897  have  become 
all  on  the  slant.  The  temple  of  Yish^u  has  been  ruined  by 
the  earthquake,  but  the  wonderful  carving  which  is  shown 
in  Plate  II  remains  intact.  This  carving  is  on  a  black  stone 
and  is  of  exquisite  workmanship.  The  subject  of  the 
carving  is  the  sleep  of  Yishnu  whilst  resting  on  the  snake 
Ananta.  In  the  fifth  book,  chapter  xxv,  of  the  Srimat 
Bhagavat,  the  following  description  of  the  Ananta  Sajya 
(literally  the  Ananta  bed)  is  found : — "  The  Great  God  who 
is  the  Creator  of  the  universe  and  the  first  cause,  by  an 
incarnation  (partial),  became  the  snake  god,  Ananta,  with 
one  thousand  heads,  and  rules  over  the  nether  regions  (Patal) 
and  supports  himself  on  the  water  below.  The  Great  God, 
when  wishing  to  destroy  the  Universe  for  the  purpose  of 
recreation,  eventually  rested  on  the  Ananta,  and  there  he 
slept.  Ages  rolled  on  in  this  way."  Then  the  Puranas 
relate  how  a  frog,  a  tortoise,  a  piece  of  water  weed 
respectively  support  the  Ananta  upon  which  the  Great 
God  slept. 

Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  name  of  the  God 
Narayan  is  popularly  (and  wrongly)  derived  from  this 
legend,  as  if  it  meant  ndrd  'water'  and  ayan  'orbit.' 
Whilst  Narayan  slept  upon  the  Ananta  his  will  was  done, 
ie.  the  Universe  was  destroyed  and  the  work  of  recreation 
commenced.  The  will  of  Yishnu  was  manifested  in  Brahma 
as  Creator,  and  it  is  the  God  Brahma  who  is  depicted  as 
sitting  on  the  lotus  which  has  sprung  from  the  navel  of 
Yishnu.  Brahma,  bewildered  at  seeing  nothing  but  water, 
dived  down  into  the  depths  for  100  years.  When  he  rose 
to  the  surface  he  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  say  Tapas  tapa 
(''Do  penance'').  He  did  so,  and  he  beheld  Mahamaya 
on  the  one  hand  and  Siva  on  the  other. 
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Mahamaya  gave  him  'Sakti/  or  energy  to  create,  and 
Siva  destroyed  the  surplus  population.  The  stone  carving 
depicted  in  the  photograph  depicts  this  Hindu  theory  of 
the  creation. 

The  priest  of  the  temple  still  keeps  up  some  semblance 
of  TTorship  before  this  wonderful  carving;  but  the  carving 
has  been  exposed  to  wind  and  weather  since  the  earthquake, 
and  it  ^ill  soon  crumble  away  unless  some  shelter  is  put 
np  over  it.  This  would  be  well  worth  doing.  The  female 
kneeling*  figures  of  Plate  II  are  the  Nagkanya,  or  the 
danghters  of  the  Snake.  Some  of  them  have  already  lost 
their  heads. 
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Abt.  III. — Mahdydna  and  Hinaydna.    By  Professor  Satis 
Chandra  Achakta  Vidyabhusana,  M.A. 

As  there  is  still  much  tmcertainty  as  to  use  of  these  terms, 
foimd  ezclusivelyy  of  course,  in  Mahayaoa  texts,  I  have 
brought  together  a  series  of  passages  in  which  the 
expressions  occur,  and  would  venture  to  draw  one  or  two 
oondosions  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  used. 

In  the  Lalitavistara,  page  38  (Bengal  Asiatic  Society's 
edition),  we  find  the  word  Hlnayana  used  in  contrast  to  the 
glorious  religion  of  Buddha : 

Aiayo  dharmalokamukham    Hinayanasprha^atayai    sam- 

Tartate  | 
Adhyasayogo  dharmalokamukham  udarabuddha-dharma- 

Talambanatayai  samvartate  | 

**  Beflection  is  an  initiatory  light  of  religion  which  makes 
people  feel  aversion  against  the  Hlnayana.  Con- 
centration is  an  initiatory  light  of  religion  which 
makes  people  lean  on  the  glorious  religion  of 
Buddha." 

Again: 

Aamin  Mahayane  sa  tarn  mahatim  bodhisattvadeva- 
parsadam  etad  avocat.^ 

/'In  this  great  vehicle  he  said  to  the  large  assembly  of 
Bodhisattvas  and  Devas  as  follows."  * 

1  LalitaTistara,  p.  25. 

*  [ThiB  passaffe  is  manifestiy  corrupt.  And  it  makes  no  better  sense  if  the 
vorai '  in  ibis  Mahiyona '  are  taken  to  the  preceding  dause.  Professor  Bendall 
biB  been  kind  enough  to  compare  the  Tibetan  yersion,  and  informs  me  that  an 
adjeetiTe  meaning  *  firm  in '  seems  to  have  been  omitted.  The  right  transhition 
voiild  then  be  simply  *  He,  firm  in  this  great  vehicle,  said,'  etc. — £h.  D.] 
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On  page  142  the  word  agraydna  is  used  as  a  synonjrm 
\^  for  that  Mahayana  to  which  the  peoples  of  the  world  were 

to  be  converted  by  Gautama  : 

Kintu  janasya  anuyartanatam  karoti 
Lipi-^lam  agatum  su^iksita-^iksanartham  | 
Paripacanartham  bahudaraka  agrayane 
Anyam^  ca  sattvaniyutan  amrte  vin^tum  1 1  ^ 

*'  He  (Gautama),  following  the  practice  of  ordinary  men, 
comes  to  attend  school  in  order  that  he  might  impart 
instructions  to  the  good,  and  might  convert  many 
boys  to  the  excellent  vehicle  (agra-yana),  and  might 
lead  innumerable  people  to  ambrosia." 

Arya-deva,  who,  as  a  disciple  of  Nagarjuna,  probably 
belongs  to  the  second  century  a.d.,  describes  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  Mahayana  and  Hmayana  in  the 
following  verses : 

Hinayanabhirudhanam  mrtyu-sanka  pade  pade  | 
Samgrama- jayas  tu  tesam  dura  eva  vyavasthitah  1 1  52  1 1 

Mahayanabhirudhas  tu  karuna-dharma-varmitah  | 
Krpa-naya-dhanur-vano  jagaduddharana^yah  ||  53  || 

Mahasattvo  mahopayah  sthira-buddhir  atandritah  1 
Jitva  dustara-samgramam  tarayaty  apamn  api  ||  54  || 

Patovo  'pi  hi  kliSyante  svarthamatra-parayanah  | 
Jagadartha-vidhataro  dhanyas  te  viralah  janah  ||  55  || 

Sita-vatadi-duhkhani  sahante  svartha-lampatah  | 
Jagadartha-pravrttas  te  na  sahante  katham  nu  te  ||  56  || 

Narakanyahi  duhkhani  sodhavyani  krpalubhih  | 
l^lta-vatadi-duhkhani  kas  tany  api  vicarayet  1 1  57  1 1 

Nanista-kalpanam  kuryat  nopavasam  na  ca  kriyam  | 
Snana-toucam  na  caivatra  grama-dharmam  vivarjayet||58|| 

Nakha-dantasthi-maj janah  pituh  i§ukra-vikarajah  | 
Mamsa-§onita-ke&di  matr-f^nita-sambhavam  1 1  59  1 1 

*  Lalitavistara,  p.  142. 
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Ittham  a^uci-sambhutah  pindo'  by  a^uci-puritab  | 
Eatham  san  tadr^  kayo  Oanga-snanena  dudhyati  1 1  60  1 1 

Na  by  a^aci-gbatastoyaib  ksalito'  pi  punab  pimab  | 
Tadvad  a^uci-sampumah  pindo  'pi  na  vi^udbyati  1 1  61  1 1 

Pratarann  api  Gangayarn  naiva  6va  i§uddbim  arbati  | 
Tasmad  dbarma-dbiyam  pumsam  tlrtba-snaQam  tu  nispba- 
lam  II  62  || 

Dbarmo  yadi  bbavet  ananat  kaivartanam  krtartbata  | 
Naktam  divam  praYistanam  raatsyadinam  tu  ka  katba||63|| 

Papa-ksayo  'pi  snanena  naiva  syad  iti  nii^ayah  | 

Tato  riigadi  buddbis  ta  drsyate  tirtba-sevinam  1 1  64  1 1  * 

"  52.  Tbe  people  of  tbe  little  vebicle  (Hinayana)  are 
afraid  of  deatb  at  every  step;  their  acbievement  of 
victory  in  war  lies  indeed  very  far  off. 

53.  Tbe  man  of  tbe  great  vebicle  (Mabayana)  is  clad 
witb  tbe  armour  of  mercy ;  be,  intent  on  saving  tbe 
world,  is  fully  equipped  witb  tbe  bow  and  arrows 
of  eympatby  and  morality. 

54.  Great  in  force,  efficient  in  means,  firm  in  purpose, 
freed  from  slotbfulness,  be  comes  out  victorious  from 
tbe  terrible  war  and  brings  about  tbe  emancipation 
of  otbers. 

55.  For  tbe  sake  of  selfisb  interest  even  tbe  beasts 
undergo  pains,  but  it  is  only  tbose  few  people  wbo 
suffer  pains  for  tbe  sake  of  tbe  world  tbat  deserve 
our  thanks. 

56.  In  securing  tbeir  selfish  ends  people  submit  to 
suffering  from  cold  and  wind :  why,  then,  do  they 
not  desire  to  undergo  sufferings  for  tbe  sake  of  tbe 
world  ? 

^  H.  P.  Shiistri's  Discoyery  of  a  work  by  Arya-deva,  Journal  of  the  Bengal 
Asiatic  Society,  vol.  Ixvii,  pt.  1,  No.  2,  1898. 
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57.  Even  the  miseries  of  hell  should  be  borae  by  the 
kind-hearted;  who  cares  for  the  sufferings  arising 
from  cold  and  wind  P 

58.  No  one  should  meditate  injury  to  others,  none  should 

observe  fasting  or  ceremonies,  none  should  care  for 
the  purity  of  bathing ;  all  pagan  observances  should 
be  avoided. 

59.  The  nails,  teeth,  bones,  and  nerves  grow  up  from  the 

semen  of  the  father ;  while  the  flesh,  blood,  and 
hair,  etc.,  grow  up  from  the  blood  of  the  mother. 

60.  Thus  this  lump  of  flesh  (this  body)  is  produced  by 

impure  substances  and  remains  full  of  them.  Being 
of  that  nature,  how  can  it  be  purified  by  bathing  in 
the  Ganges  P 

61.  An  impure  water-pot,  though  washed  again  and  again 
by  water,  cannot  be  rendered  pure ;  so  the  lump  full 
of  impurities  (the  body)  can  never  be  rendered  pure. 

62.  A  dog,  though  he  cross  the  Ganges  by  swimming, 
does  not  deserve  to  be  considered  pure ;  much  more 
is  bathing  in  holy  places  absolutely  useless  to  the 
good. 

63.  If  bathing  can  confer  merit,  fishermen  are  very 
meritorious ;  not  to  speak  of  the  fishes  and  others 
who  are  immersed  in  water  day  and  night. 

64.  It  is  certain  that  from  bathing  sin  is  not  even 
dissipated,  because  lust,  hatred,  etc.,  are  found 
existing  in  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
pilgrimages.'^ 

In  the  above  verses  the  followers  of  the  Mahayana  are 
characterized  as  being  merciful  and  liberal,  and  always 
determined  to  save  the  people  of  the  world;  while  it  is 
the  followers  of  the  Hinayana  who  are  apparently  spoken 
of  as  being  selfish,  and  as  observing  ritualistic  ceremonies, 
such  as  bathing  in  the  Ganges,  making  pilgrimages,  etc. 
Now,  it  may  be  asked,  was  it  not  the  Brahmans  and  other 
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Tirthikas  that  preached  the  efficacy  of  bathing  in  the 
Ganges,  making  pilgrimages,  etc.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
to  Arja-deva  the  term  Hinayana  included  the  followers  of 
Bnhmanism  ?  On  this  compare  Santi-deva,  who,  in  his 
Bodbi-caryavatara,  says : 

Nanr  asiddham  Mabayanam  kathani  siddhas  tvad  agamah  | 
Tasmad  ubhaja-siddho  'sau  na  siddho  'sau  tavaditah  ||42|| 

Yat-pratyaya  ca  tatraatha  Mahayane  'pi  tain  kurn  | 
Anyobhayesta-satyatve  vedader  api  satyata  ||  43  || 

Savivadam  Mabayanam  iti  ced  agamam  tyaja  | 

Ttrthikaib  sa vivadatvat  syaih  paraid  cagamantaram  1 1  44 1 1  ^ 

''42.  If  the  g^eat  Tehicle  (Mahayana)  is  not  inadmissible, 
how  is  year  tradition  admissible  P  For  the  reason  for 
which  you  rely  on  your  books,  treat  the  Mahayana  in 
the  same  manner.  Authorities  must  be  acknowledged 
as  authorities,  and  it  is  not  yours  alone  that  should 
be  regarded  as  being  so. 

43.  The  grounds  which  have  led  you  to  cherish  faith  in 

your  Sastras  should  lead  you  to  cherish  the  same 
in  the  Mahayana  too.  It  is  on  account  of  the  very 
infallibility  vested  in  both  these  doctrines  that  your 
Yedas  also  derive  their  authority. 

44.  If  the  Mahayana  Sastra  is  to  be  rejected  as  being 
full  of  contradictions  and  inconsistencies,  then  the 
j^aatra  of  the  Tirthikas  is  also  to  be  rejected  on 
the  very  same  ground  of  contradictions  and  incon- 
sistencies being  contained  therein.'^ 

The  Mahayana  was  also  called  Cira-yana,  Bodhisattva- 
Tiiia,  Eka-yana,  Buddha-yana,  Prathama-yana,  agra-yana, 
uttama-yana,  drestha-yana,  and  so  forth.  So  the  Asta- 
ttkaarika  Prajnaparamita  says : 


^  Bodhi-etryiTatant,  pablisbed  in  the  Jofomal  of  the  Buddhist  Text  Society, 
^ii,pta.laiid2. 

'.m.A.t.  1900.  3 
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Evara  ukte  ayusman  Subhutir  Bhagavantaiii  etad  avocat: 
Mahayanam  Mahayanam  iti  Bbagavan  ucyate.  Sa- 
devasuramanusyalokam  abhibhavan  niryasyati  akadar 
samataya  atimahattaya  tan  Mahayanam.  Yatba  akato 
aprameyanam  asamkhyeyaDam  sattvaDam  avaka^b, 
evam  eva  Bhagavan  asmin  yane  aprameyanam  asain- 
khyeyanam  sattvanam  avakai§ah.  Anena  Bhagavan 
paryayena :  Mahayanam  idara  Bodhisattvanam  Maba- 
sattvanam,  Naivasya  agamo  drdyate  naivasya  nirgamo 
dr^yate  napyasya  sthanam  samvidyate.  Evam  asya 
Bhagavan  Mahayanasya  naiva  purvanta  upalabhyate 
napi  madhya  upalabhyate,  atha  samam  Bhagavams 
tad  yanam.  Tasmat  Mahayanam  Mahayanam  ity 
ucyate.* 

''After  this  had  been  said  the  long-lived  Subhuti  spoke 
thus  to  the  Lord :  '  0  Lord,  Mahayana  is  called  the 
J/a^d-yana  (great  vehicle)..  It  is  called  Mahayana 
because  it  will  lead  gods,  men,  and  demons,  being 
as  spacious  as  the  sky.  Just  as  the  sky  may  be 
a  receptacle  for  immeasurable  and  innumerable 
objects,  so  also,  0  Lord,  this  vehicle  (yana)  is 
a  receptacle  for  immense  and  innumerable  sentient 
beings  (sattva).  In  this  book,  0  Lord,  the  Maha- 
yana is  to  be  understood  to  be  a  receptacle  for  the 
Bodhisattvas  alone.  It  is  not  seen  whence  it  comes, 
whither  it  goes,  and  where  it  stops.  Thus,  0  Lord, 
neither  the  beginning,  nor  end,  nor  middle  of  the 
Mahayana  is  perceptible.  This  vehicle  (yana), 
O  Lord,  is  of  equal  dimensions  throughout.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  the  Mahayana  is  called  Mahd* 
yana,  great  vehicle.' " 

Again : 

Te  ca  khalu  punar  irae  ayusman  Subhute  trayo  Bodhi- 
sattvayanikah  pudgalah  Tathagatena  akhyatah,  esam 

1  A9ta8ahasiika  Prajnaparamita,  Bengal  Aaiatic  Society's  edition,  Pntthsma 
vinurta,  p.  24. 
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traya^m  vyavasthaaam  na  bhavati  |  Ekam  eva  hi 
yanam  bhavati  yaduta  Baddha-yanam  Bodhisattva- 
yaDam  |  ^ 

'^0  long-lived  Subhuti,  as  to  the  three  classes  of  passengers 
on  the  Buddha  vehicle,  described  by  the  Tathagata, 
there  is  no  room  for  three.  In  fact  there  is  only  one 
vehicle  called  Buddha-yana  or  Bodhisattva-yana." 

Katham  ca  Ananda  Bodhisattvena  Mahasattvena  aparesam 
Bodhisattvayanikanam  antike  sthatavyam  |  Tadya- 
thapi  naraa  Ananda  iSastari  |  Ete  mama  Bodhisattva 
Mahasattvah  ^stara  ity  evam  sthatavyam  |  Eka-yana- 
sanaarudha  vata  ime  Bodhisattva  Mahasattva  eka- 
marga-samarudha  vata  ime  mama  Bodhisattva  Maha- 
sattvah samanabhipraya  vata  ime  mama  Bodhisattva 
Mahasattvah  |  * 

"0  Ananda,  how  should  a  Bodhisattva  behave  himself 
towards  other  people  on  the  same  vehicle  P  Just  as, 
0  Ananda,  towards  the  Lord.  He  should  regard 
them  as  his  Lords.  He  should  remember  also  that 
they  too  are  passengers  on  the  same  vehicle  (eka- 
yitna),  travellers  on  the  same  road  (eka-marga), 
and  their  ends  are  also  the  same  as  his." 

A  detailed  account  of  the  Mahayana  is  to  be  found  in 
chapter  xi  of  the  Data-sahasrika-Prajuaparamita,  manu- 
scripts of  which  are  contained  in  the  Library  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal. 

ASvaghosa  in  his  Buddhacarita-kavya  writes  : 

Prahhasan  ksepayet  kalpam  natu  Buddha-guna-ksayam  | 
Evam  mayatra  Sambuddha-sadguno  'bhyanuvarnyate||84|| 

orutvanumodanam  krtva  samcaradhvam  sada  Subhe  | 
Idam  marsa  Mahayanam  Sambuddha-dharma-sadhanam  | 
Sarva-sattva-hitadhanam  sarvabuddhaih  pracaritam  II  85  || ' 

^  Aftaflahasrika  Prajfiaparamita,  p.  319. 

'  Aftasahasrika  Prajnaparamita,  p.  422,  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  edition. 

*  Bnddhacarita  Eavya,  chap.  xtI. 
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Professor  E.  B.  Cowell  translates  the  dlokas  as  follows : 
'^84.   A  narrator  might  spend  a  kalpa,  but  the  virtues  of 
the  Buddha  would  not  come  to  an  end^ — thus  by  me 
has  the  multitude  of  the  virtues  of  the  Buddha  been 
described. 

85.  Having  heard  this  and  welcomed  it  with  joy,  go  on 
ever  in  happiness ;  this,  sirs,  is  the  Mahayana,  the 
instrument  of  the  Law  of  the  perfect  Buddha 
[sambuddha,  fully  enlightened  one],  which  is  the 
establisher  of  the  welfare  of  all  beings,  set  forth 
by  all  the  Buddhas."i 

In  the  Samadhi-raja-sOtra,  which  is  a  Oatha-Sanskrtt 
work  of  considerable  antiquity,  we  find  that  the  term 
Mahayana  was  used  as  being  the  source  of  all  Buddhist 
knowledge,  and  as  denoting  the  religion  professed  by  the 
Buddhists : 

Anirodham  anutpannam  anavilam  anaksarain  | 
Mahay anam  aham  stosye  Buddha-jnanabhivauchaya  || 

Aprapancam  niralambam  Bodhisattvair  namaskrtam  | 
Kamami  sirasa jasram  Mahayanam  asamskrtam  1 1  ^ 

"With  the  object  of  attaining  a  Buddha's  knowledge, 
I  adore  the  Mahayana  (great  vehicle),  which  is 
neither  destroyed  nor  made,  which  is^devoid  of  stains, 
and  which  cannot  be  described  by  words.  J.  repeatedly 
bow  down  to  the  Mahayana,  which  is  devoid  of  any 
contingency,  non-conditional,  uncreate,  and  reverenced 
by  the  Buddhists." 

In  the  Amitayur-dhyana-sutra,  which  was  perhaps  trans- 
lated into  Chinese  in  the  first  century  a.d.,  we  come  across 
the  following  passage  : — 

1  Buddhacarita,  p.  184,  S.B.E.  Series. 

'  Samadhiraja  Sutra,  p.  1,  Buddhist  Text  Society's  edition. 
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**  0  my  son  in  the  Law,  thou  hast  practised  the  Mabayana 
doctrine;  thoa  hast  understood  and  believed  the 
highest  truth ;  therefore  I  now  come  to  meet  and 
welcome  thee."  ^ 

In  the  Saddharma-pundarlka  (chap,  ii,  verse  101»  S.B.E. 
Series,  xxi,  53)  we  find  the  mention  of  eka-yana,  the  single 
vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Buddhists  of  all  sections. 

In  the  Dharma-sangraha,  section  ii,  three  yanas  (vehicles) 
are  mentioned. 

Trini  yanani  1 1 
Sravakayanam  Pratyeka-buddha-yanam  Mahayanam  ceti  |  ^ 

In  the  Pali  work  Buddha-vamsa,  the  same  three  yanas 
are  mentioned : 

Kassa  vacanam  tiP  Savaka-Paccekabuddhanam  asadha- 
ranam  Sammasambuddhassa  eva  vacanam  |  ' 

"  Whose  word  is  it  P  It  is  the  word  of  the  Sambuddha 
(the  perfectly  enlightened  one),  which  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  Sravakas  and  Pratyeka- 
buddhas." 

EL  A.  Jaschke,  in  his  Tibetan-English  Dictionary,  p.  235, 
writes: 

"  Teg-pa — 2,  for  attaining  to  salvation  ;  t^g-pa  Tsum, 
three  conveyances,  are  generally  mentioned,  but  in 
most  cases  only  two  are  specified,  viz.,  t^g-pa 
dman-pa,  Hinayana,  and  t^g-pa  cen-po,  Mahayana, 
generally  called  the  little  and  the  great  conveyance 
or  vehicle,  by  means  of  which  the  distant  shore  of 
salvation  may  be  reached.  Tet  mention  is  also 
made  of  a  sn&gs-kyi  t^g-pa,  Mantra-yana,  e.g. 
Tar.  18°,  13." 

1  Amiliyur-dhyana-satra,  translated  into  EngliBh  by  J.  Takaknsu,  S.B.E. 
Series,  toL  xlix,  pt.  3,  p.  190. 
*  DbarmasaAgraha,  sect,  ii,  Aryan  Series,  toI.  i,  pt.  5. 
>  PaU  Text  Society's  Baddhavaipsa,  pp.  x,  zi.    [Commentary,  not  text.— £d.] 
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With  this  compare  the  following  from  the  Lalitavistara  : 
To  anamista  sada    garunam    Buddha>§ravaka-Pratyeka- 
jinanam  I  ^ 

"  He  who  always  bowed  down  to  the  respected  Srayakas, 
Pratyeka-buddhas,  and  Buddhas." 

In  the  Brhat  Svayambhu  Furaipia  the  Sravakas  and 
Pratyeka-buddhas  are  mentioned  without  any  feeling  of 
disrespect  to  them  : 

bravakanam  api  natha  Pratyekanam  tathaiva  ca  | 
Mahayananam  sarvesam  vidyanam  guruh  siddhakah  1 1  ^ 

"  He  is  the  Lord  over  the  Sravakas  and  Pratyeka-buddhas  ; 
he  is  the  successful  teacher  of  the  branches  of  Maha- 
yana  learning." 

In  the  Aka^-garbha  SOtra,  quoted  in  the  §iksa-samuccaya, 
we  find  that  Sravaka-ship  is  considered  as  lower  than  the 
Mahayana : 

Aka§a-garbha-sutre  tu  aha  |  ^ravakayanam  evasya  na 
bhavati  prageva  Mahayanamiti  | ' 

"He  has  not  acquired  the  Sravakayana,  much  less  the 
Mahayana." 

i^ravaka-yanists  and  Pratyeka-buddha-yanists  are  ridiculed 
in  some  texts.  In  ^iksa-samuccaya,  p.  7,  we  find  one 
who  did  not  pay  respect  to  the  Mahayana  (Buddha-yana), 
but  followed  the  Sravaka-yana,  designated  as  Pai§u-ratha- 
gatika,  a  passenger  of  the  beasts'  carriage. 

The  Sravakas  were  listeners,  learners,  exercising  their 
energies  in  acquiring  Buddhist  knowledge  for  themselves, 
but  not  necessarily  trying  to  teach  their  fellow-men  to  achieve 
the  same.  The  Pratyeka-buddhas,  themselves  enlightened, 
were  not  of  any  service  in  spreading  enlightenment  to  others. 
It  was  the  Buddhas  alone  that  worked  hard  to  deliver  their 
fellow-men. 

1  Lalitavistara,  chap,  xx,  p.  368,  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  edition. 

>  Brliat  STayambhn  Parana,  fasc.  ir,  p.  322,  Bibliotheca  Indica  Series. 

*  S'ikfasamuccaya,  Prathama-pariecheda,  p.  11. 
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In  the  Yajra-cohedika  we  find  that  a  man  of  the  Buddha 
Tehide  should  make  it  a  point  to  save  his  fellow-men  by 
preaching  among  them  the  religion  of  Buddha. 

Atha  khalu  Ayusman  Subhutir  Bhagayantam  etad  avocat  | 
£atham  Bhagavan  Bodhisattva-yana-samprasthitena 
sthatavyaip  katham  pratihattaTyam  katham  cittam 
pragrahltavyam  |  Bhagavanaha  |  iha  Subhute  Bodhi- 
sattva-yana-samprasthitena  evam  cittam  utpadayi- 
tavyam  sarve  sattva  maya  anupadhiidese  nirvana- 
dhatau  pariniryapayitavyah  |  ^ 

"Then  the  long-lived  Subhuti  said  thus  to  the  Lord: 
'  How,  0  Lord,  should  the  passenger  of  the  Buddhist 
vehicle  conduct  himself,  how  train  himself,  how 
should  he  discipline  his  heart  P '  The  Lord  replied  : 
'  The  passenger  of  the  Buddhist  vehicle  should  here 
cherish  such  desire  that  he  may  bring  about  the 
salvation  of  all  sentient  beings  by  enabling  them 
to  enter  into  the  imconditional  element  of  Nirvana.'  " 

In  the  Karuna-pundarlka  we  find  the  distinction  between 
the  oravaka-  and  Pratyeka-buddha-yanas  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Mahayana  on  the  other,  stated  as  follows : 

Tat  tvam  Brahmana  svapnam  adraksTh  apare  manusya 
mahisa  -  rathabhirudhah  snmanomala  -  lahkrtasirasah 
apathena  daksinabhimukham  gacchanti  te  api  tvayii 
Brahmana  kulaputrah  trisu  punya  -  kriya  -  vastusu 
pratisthapitah  kevalam  atma  -  damanartham  atma- 
6amanartham  dravakayana  -  samprasthitah  tesam 
^ravakayana-samprasthitanam  Brahmana-pudgalanam 
idam  piirvanimittam  |  ^ 

"0  Brahman,  you  saw  in  a  dream  that  some  men, 
ornamented  on  the  head  by  garlands  of  flowers, 
were  going  astray  towards  the  south  by  riding 
buffaloes.      Those   men,  too,  were  made  by  you  to 

^  Yajracchedika,  pp.  35,  36,  Oxford  edition. 

'  £anina-pu94iu'ULa,  Buddhist  Text  Society's  edition,  p.  24. 
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accept  articles  of  virtue  ;  they,  for  the  sake  of 
controlling  themselyes  and  for  setting  themselves 
in  repose,  took  up  the  vehicle  of  the  Sravakas. 
O  Brahman,  your  dream  was  a  forecast  of  the  people 
of  Sravakayana/' 

On  page  67  of  the  Karuna  •  pundarlka  the  following 
passage  occurs: 

Na  ca  punah  Sravaka  -  Pratyeka  -  buddha  -  yana  -  bhilasi 
anuttarayanam  akanksami  | 

^'I  am  not  a  candidate  for  the  oravaka-yana  nor  for  the 
Pratyeka-buddha-yana,  but  I  desire  the  attainment  of 
the  anuttarayana  (excellent  vehicle)." 

On  pages  65  and  66  of  the  Karuna-pundarika  (Buddhist 
Text  Society's  edition),  the  l^ravakas  and  Pratyeka-buddhas 
are  described  as  being  those  who  did  not  forsake  the  world, 
and  whose  thirst  was  not  totally  quenched.  The  Maha- 
yanists  were,  on  the  other  hand,  described  as  being  those 
whose  longings  for  the  world  were  completely  extinct,  and 
whose  exertions  were  wholly  devoted  to  the  deliverance  of 
their  fellow-men. 

From  the  above  we  may  perhaps  draw  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  earliest  Mahayana  books  the  authors  looked  upon 
every  view  of  life,  different  from  their  own,  as  Hinayana, 
the  meaner,  lower,  lesser  vehicle.  They  did  not  confine  it 
exclusively  to  designate  other  Buddhists.  But  from  the 
fourth  century  downwards,  in  the  period  of  Hindu  revival, 
when  Buddhism,  waning  in  India,  was  spreading  rapidly 
in  adjoining  and  other  countries,  and  the  demand  for 
missionaries  became  great,  the  word  Mahayanist  meant 
especially  those  who  were  willing  to  go  forth  as  preachers 
to  save  the  world;  and  Hlnayanist  meant  especially  a 
Buddhist  who  would  not,  or  did  not,  do  this.  It  never 
meant  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Siam. 
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NOTE   BY   PROFESSOR    C.    BENDALL. 


Ab  the  foregoing  paper  was  submitted  to  me  by  the 
OooncQ  for  opinion^  I  subjoin  at  the  request  of  the  acting 
editor  of  the  Journal  some  notes  upon  it. 

The  ooUection  of  passages  from  books  mainly  untranslated 
is  ID  itself  interesting ;  but  with  the  chief  conclusion^  as  to 
the  meaoiog  of  *  Hinayana,'  few  serious  students  will, 
I  think,  agree.- 

The  key  to  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  is  to  be  found  in 
a  passage,  clearly  from  an  early  Mahayana-sutra,  presented 
in  the  Mahayyutpatti  (§  10.  32),  the  most  authoritative  of 
the  old  glossaries  of  Buddhist  Sanskrit,  where  we  read: 
"viiiftqHirinirvdndrtham  satvd  hlnaydnam  prdrthayante  yad 
idam  irdvakapratyekabuddhaydnam^  'creatures  seek  after  the 
Hinayana,  to  wit,  the  yana  of  the  ^ravakas  and  Fratyeka- 
boddhas.* " 

This  explanation  brings  several  of  the  above  passages  well 
into  Une  with  the  usually  received  view  as  to  the  two  main 
divisions  of  Buddhist  thought.  The  extract  from  Aryadeva^ 
is  both  interesting  and  humorous,  but  I  cannot  see  that  in 
stanzas  60-64  the  Hmayanists  are  still  spoken  of. 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  what  the  author  means  to  prove  by 
his  quotation  from  Bodhic,  IX.  42-44.  I  may  mention, 
however,  that  the  commentary  printed  in  de  la  Yall^ 
PooBsin's  "  Bouddhisme,"  pp.  282  seqq.,  understands  the 
disputants  to  be  Buddhists,  as  the  point  is,  what  is 
'  approved  '  {siddham)  as  being  the  '  word  '  of  Buddha 
(Bhagavad-vacanam  .  .  .  Buddhavacanam).  In  the  next 
verses  non-Buddhists  are  introduced  by  way  of  illustration ; 
Vedddi  is  explained  as  meaning  "  the  Yedas,  the  Sahkhya 
writings,  and  so  on,"  while  the  tirthikas  are  "  Mimamsakas 
and  others." 

^  The  poem  ie  called,  as  I  have  recently  diecoTered  from  a  Buddhist  anthology, 
CHteriteddhiprakarava. — C.  B. 
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Bat  we  have  fortunately  other  means  for  determining  the 
question  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  terms  Mahayana  and 
Hinayana. 

The  testimony  of  the  Chinese  Pilgrims  seems  quite  clear. 
I-tsing's  notes  (at  pp.  14,  15  of  Takakusu's  translation  of 
his  "  Record  ")  on  the  local  distribution,  the  points  of  onion 
(e.g.  the  Vinaya,  the  five  skandhas,  the  four  dryasatt/tis)  and 
disunion  (worship  of  Bodhisattvas)  leave  hardly  a  doubt  a» 
to  what  he  thought.  Other  passages  may  be  found  through 
Takakusu's  index,  s.v.  Hinayana.  As  for  Hiuen  Tsang,  he 
goes  through  the  Buddhist  world  classifying  countries  and 
monasteries,  according  to  the  *  Great '  or  '  Little '  Vehicle. 

From  monuments  the  testimony  is  less  conclusive,  but  no 
intelligent  traveller  has  much  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
Mahayana  caves  with  their  images  of  Avalokite^vara  and 
Fadmapani.     It  would  be  interesting  to  work  out  this  latter 
line  in  detail,  with  inscriptions. 
^^^     As  to  the  writer's  concluding  sentence,  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  topographical  information  on  distant  countries  from 
authors  Uke  the  Indian  Mahayana  doctors,  but  as  to  Ceylon 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  note  here  that  recent  discoveries, 
archaeological  and  literary,  have  disclosed  the  real  existence 
of  worshippers  of  Avalokitesvara  in  the  island,  so  that  the 
rather  confused  tradition  recorded  by  Hiuen  Tsang,  though 
questioned  by  Beal  ("Buddhist  Records,"  ii,  p.  247,  n.  18), 
may  still  have  an  element  of  truth.     However  the  facts  may 
have  been,  the  important  point  for  us  now  is  that  Hiuen 
Tsang  does  (if  he  be  correctly  translated)  describe  some  of 
the  '  Buddhists  of  Ceylon '  as  of  '  the  Little  Vehicle.' 
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Art.  IV. — Translation  of  the  Japji.     By  M.  Macau  liffe^ 
M.R.A.S.,  I.C.S.  (retired). 

The  Japji  is  the  prayer  which  must  be  repeated  every 
morning  by  all  true  Sikhs.  It  was  composed  by  Baba 
Nanak  in  advanced  years,  and  gives  a  brief  summary  of 
liis  idea  of  Ood,  religion,  ethics,  and  cosmogony.  His 
Tiews  on  these  subjects  are  found  much  further  expanded 
in  his  other  compositions  incorporated  in  the  Ad  Granth. 
The  Sikhs  regard  the  Japji  as  the  key  to  the  teaching  of 
the  early  Gurus. 

Last  year  I  printed  and  privately  circulated  among 
learned  Sikhs  a  rough  translation  of  the  Japji  for  the 
favour  of  correction  and  return.  The  translation  was 
returned  to  me  with  corrections  and  suggestions  by  very 
many  learned  and  distinguished  Sikhs,  among  whom  I  may 
mention  His  Highness  Prince  Ripdaman  Singh  (Tikka  Sahib 
of  Nabha),  Baba  Sumer  Singh  (Mahant,  Patna  Sahib), 
Sirdar  Lilaram  Watanmal  (Subordinate  Judge,  Sind),  Sirdar 
Eahn  Singh  of  Nabha,  Sirdar  Aya  Singh  (District  Judge, 
Punjab),  Bhais  Bhagwan  Singh  and  Hazara  Singh  of 
Amritsar,  Bhai  Avatar  Singh,  Bhai  Lachhman  Singh,  and 
others  whom  I  beg  to  thank  for  the  assistance  rendered  me. 
The  corrections  and  suggestions  received  I  have  now  placed 
before  several  gyanis  or  professional  interpreters  of  the 
Granth  Sahib,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  Bhai  Sardul  Singh 
Glyani,  Amritsar ;  and  the  result  is  the  following  amended 
translation.  My  gyanis  have  not  been  able  to  accept  all 
the  corrections  and  suggestions  received,  because  some  very 
obviously  did  not  suit  the  context ;  but  aU  of  them  have 
been  carefully  considered,  and  none  rejected,  it  is  believed, 
without  sufficient  reason. 
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The  Japji  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  human 
compositions.  The  notes  appended  to  the  translation  may 
give  some,  but  only  a  very  inadequate,  idea  of  the  straggle 
the  gyanis  and  myself  have  had  with  the  text.  The  Ad 
Granl^  also  called  the  Granth  Sahib,  is  now  unintelligible 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  Sikhs,  and  in  a  generation  or  two 
there  will  be  hardly  any  gyanis  left,  and  the  Sikh  religion 
will  be  lost,  or  have  become  absorbed,  in  Hinduism  if  there 
be  no  translation  now  made  in  some  literary  language. 


THE   JAPJI. 


There  is  but  one  God  whose  name  is  true,  the  Creator,^ 
devoid  of  fear  and  enmity,  immortal,  unborn,  self-existent*; 
by  the  favour  of  the  Guru.' 

Repeat  His  name. 

The  True  One  was  in  the  beginning ;  the  True  One  was 
in  the  primal  age. 

The  True  One  is  *  now  also,  0  Nanak,*  the  True  One  also 
shall  be. 


1  Karta  purukh.  It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  translate  the  word  purukk. 
It  means  male  or  creative  agency.  The  all-pervading  spirit  in  union  with 
a  female  element  nttered  a  word  from  which  sprang  creation.  In  the  Granth 
Sahih  the  Gurus  s]^k  of  God  as  a  male  and  themselves  as  females. 

'  Saibhan  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  twayainbhuy  which  I  have  found  in  this 
passage  in  a  venr  ancient  Sikh  MS. 

'  Our  ParBod.  I  have  translated  these  words  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
the  majority  of  the  Sikhs ;  hut  with  several  learned  gyanis  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  were  intended  as  epithets  of  God,  the  great  and  oountiful.  Vide  Capeller's 
Sanskrit  Dictionary  under  the  words  gur  and  prcuadwit.  Guru  Nanak  nad  no 
human  guru ;  his  guru  was  God.  It  was  during  the  spiritual  sunremacy  of  his 
successors  the  favour  of  the  Guru  was  invoked,  and  deemed  inaispensable  for 
deliverance. 

*  Bhi^  '  also.*  There  are  two  bh%$  in  this  line  which  some  say  are  idiomatic 
I  have  very  little  doubt  that  the  first  bhi  is  an  obsoletepast  tense  of  the  defectiTe 
verb  bhu,  and  that  the  verse  ought  to  be  translated — Tne  True  One  is,  was,  and 
also  shall  be. 

*  In  Oriental  poetical  works  it  is  usual  for  the  poet  to  insert  his  real  or 
assumed  name  in  the  end  of  a  composition  or  section  of  a  composition.    This 
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By  thinking  I  cannot  obtain  a  conception  of  Him,  even 
though  I  think  hundreds  of  thousands  of  times. 

E?en  though  I  be  silent  and  keep  my  attention  ^  firmly  fixed 
on  Him,  I  cannot  preserve  silence. 

Rnngry/ar  Cfod,  my  hunger  oeaseth  not  though  I  obtain  the 
load  of  the  worlds. 

If  man  should  have  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
devices,  even  one  would  not  assist  him  in  obtaining  Ood. 

How  shall  man  become  true  befi>re  Ood?  How  shall  the  veil 
of  falsehood  be  rent  P  * 

By  walking,  O  Nanak,  according  to  the  will '  of  the  Com- 
mander as  preordained. 


II. 

By  His  order  bodies  are  produced;   His  order  cannot  be 

described. 
By  His  order  souls  ^  are  infused  into  them ;  by  His  order 

greatness  is  obtained. 
By  His  order  men  are  high  or  low;  by  His  order  they  obtain 

preordained  pain  or  pleasure. 
By  His  order  some  obtain  their  reward;^   by  His  order 

others  must  ever  wander  in  transmigration. 
All  are  subject  to  His  order ;  none  is  exempt  from  it. 
He  who  understandeth  God's  order,  0  Nauak,  is  never  guilty 

of  egoism.* 


inetiee  is  unknown  to  European  poeti  except  in  the  case  of  professed  imitators 
flf  Oriental  poetry.  Were  I  therefore  to  omit  the  word  '  Kanak '  whererer  it 
oMBiy  I  should  lae  consulting  the  taste  of  European  readers,  but  the  Sikhs  do 
■ti  desire  soch  an  omission. 

^  Uty  the  Sanskrit  lipsa,  *  longing.'    It  sometimes  appears  to  correspond  to 
tks  English  word  *love.' 

*  Alw  translated— How  shall  the  Une  of  falsehood  be  broken  P 

*  £^t,  raja^  the  Arabic  raza,  the  divine  pleasure. 

*  la  these  two  lines  some  suppose  akar  to  refer  to  the  non-sentient,  j'iv  to  the 
•rtiait  world. 

*  Tkat  is,  to  be  blended  with  God. 

^  *  litenllT,  would  not  be  guQty  of  saying  haun  main,  i.e.,  I  exist  by  myself 
wpeadently  of  God.    This  is  the  sin  of  spiritual  pride. 
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III. 

Who  can  sing  His  power  P    Who  has  power  to  sing  it  ?  ^ 
Who  can  sing  His  gifts  or  know  His  signs  P  ^ 
Who  can  sing  His  attributes,  His  greatness,  and  His  deeds  P  ' 
Who  can  sing  His  knowledge  whose  study  is  arduous  P 
Who  can  sing  Him,   who  fashioneth  the  body  and  again 

•     destroyeth  itP 
Who  can  sing  Him,  who  taketh  away  life  and  again  re- 

storeth  itP 
Who  can  sing  Him,  who  appeareth  to  be  far,  but  is  known 

to  be  near? 
Who  can  sing  Hira,  who  is  a//*seeing  and  omnipresent  P  * 
In  describing  Him  there  would  never  be  an  end. 
Millions  of  men  give  millions  upon  millions  of  descriptions 

of  Him,  but  they  fail  to  describe  Him, 
The  Giver  giveth ;  the  receiver  groweth  weary  of  receiviug. 
In  every  age  man  subsisteth  by  His  bounty. 
The  Commander  by  His  order  hath  laid  out  the  way  of  the 

world. 
Nanak,  God,  who  is  free  from  care,  is  happy. 


IV. 

True  is  the  Lord,  true  is  His  name ;  it  is  uttered  with  endless 

love.* 
People  pray  and  beg,  "Give  me,  give  me"  ;  the  Giver  giveth 

His  gifts, 

^  Also  translated — Whoeyer  has  the  power. 
'  Also  translated — He  who  knows  his  signs. 

*  Char  is  understood  to  be  a  contracted  form  of  aehar.    Some  translate  the 
word  '  excellent/  and  make  it  an  epithet  of  wadiai. 

*  The  preceding  lines  of  this  pauri  are  also  translated : — 

Some  sing  His  power  according  to  their  abilities ; 

Some  sing  His  gifts  according  to  their  knowledge  of  His  ngns ; 

Some  sing  His  attribntes,  His  greatness,  and  ms  deeds ; 

Some  sing  His  knowledge  whose  study  is  arduous ; 

Some  sing  that  He  fashioneth  the  body  and  again  destroyeth  it ; 

Some  that  He  taketh  away  the  soul  and  again  restoreth  it ; 

Some  that  He  appeareth  far  from  mortal  gage ; 

Some  that  He  \b  all-seeing  and  omnipresent. 

^  Also  translated — His  attribntes  are  described  in  endless  languages. 
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Then  what  can  we  offer  Him  whereby  His  court  may  be  seen  P 
What  words  shall  we  utter  with  our  lips,  on  hearing  which 

He  may  love  us  P 
At  the  ambrosial  hour  of  morning  meditate  on  the  true  name 

and  Ood*8  greatness. 
The  Kind  One  will  give  us  a  robe  of  honour,  and  by  His 

favour  we  shall  reach  the  gate  of  salvation.^ 
Xanak,  we  shall  thus  know  that  God  is  altogether  tnie.^ 


V. 

He  is  not  established,  nor  is  He  created. 

The  pure  one  existeth  by  Himself. 

They  who  worshipped  Him  have  obtained  honour. 

Ifanak,  sing  the  prams  of   Him,  who  is  the  Treasury  of 

excellencies. 
Sing  and  hear  and  put  His  love  in  your  hearts. 
Thus  shall   your   sorrows  be   removed,   and    you   shall   be 

absorbed  in  Him  who  is  the  abode  of  happiness.^ 
Under  the  Guru's  instruction  God's  word  is  heard;    under 

the    Guru's  instruction  its   knowledge   is   acquired ; 

under  the  Quru's  instruction  man  learns  that  God  is 

everywhere  contained.* 
The  Ghiru  is  Shiva ;  the  Guru  is  Vishnu  and  Brahma ;  the 

Guru  is  Parbati,  Lakhshmi,  and  Saraswati.* 

^  Tills  Terse  is  also  translated — By  onr  former  acts  we  acquire  this  human 
Teitore,  and  by  God's  favour  reach  the  ^ate  of  salvation. 

*  This  veree  is  commonly  translated— -We  shall  then  knoio  that  God  is  all  in  all 
Himself — but  this  translation  does  not  appear  to  harmonize  with  the  preceding 
part  of  the  panri. 

■*  Also  translated— And  yon  shall  take  happiness  to  your  homes. 

*  This  very  difficult  verse  is  also  translated — 

(1)  The  voice  of  God  is  found  as  well  in  other  compositions  as  in  the  Yedas ; 

the  voice  of  God  is  all-pervading. 

(2)  The  pious  know  the  Guru's  instruction,  that  God  is  everywhere  con- 

tained. 

(3)  The  voice  of  the  Guru  is  as  the  Vedas  for  the  holy ;  they  are  absorbed 

in  it. 

*  This  vexM  is  also  translated— 

(1)  He  is  grater  than  Shiva ;   greater  than  Vishnu  and  Brahma ;  greater 

than  Parbati,  Lakhshmi,  and  Saraswati. 

(2)  For  the  holy  the  Guru  is  Shiva ;  the  Guru  is  Vishnu  and  Brahma ;  the 

Gum  is  Parbati,  Lakhshmi,  ahd  Saraswati. 
The  tenth  Guru  says :  *'  Khanda  prithme  saj  ke  Jin  sab  sansar  upaiya."    (God 
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If  I  knew  Him,  should  I  not  describe  Him  P    He  cannot  be 

described  by  words. 
My  Guru  hath  explained  one  thing  to  me — 
That  there  is  but  one  Bestower  on  all  living  beings ;  may 

I  not  forget  Him  ! 


VI. 

If  I  please  Him,  that  is  my  place  of  pilgrimage  to  bathe  in ; 

if  I  please  Him  not,  what  ablutions  shall  I  make  P 
What  can  all  the  created  creatures  I  behold  obtain  without 

previous  good  acts  P 
Precious  stones,  jewels,  and  gems  shall  be  treasured  up  in  thy 

heart  if  thou  hearken  to  eyen  one  word  of  the  Guru. 
The  Guru  hath  explained  one  thing  to  me — 
That  there  is  but  one  Bestower  on  all  living  beings;  may 

I  not  forget  Him ! 


VII. 

Were   man  to  live  through  the  four  ages,  yea  ten  times 

longer, 
Were  he  to  be  known  on  the  nine  continents,  and  were 

everybody  to  follow  in  his  train,^ 
Were  he  to  obtain  a  great  name  and  praise  and  renown  ^  in 

the  world, 
If  God's  look  of  favour  fell  not  on   him,  no  one  would 

notice  him. 
He  would  be  accounted  a  worm  among  worms,  and  even 

sinners  would  impute  sin  to  him. 


first  created  the  sword,  the  emblem  of  Death,  and  then  the  world.)  So  here 
Shiva  obtains  precedence  as  the  agent  of  destruction.  The  word  uttered  by 
God  became  the  source  of  knowledge  of  Him  through  the  Guru  in  the  three  forms 
of  Shiva,  Yiidinu,  and  Brahma. 

^  That  Ib,  to  show  him  respect. 

'  Ja8  is  praise  in  one's  presence,  kirat  praise  in  one's  absence. 
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Nanak,  God  may  bestow  virtae  on  those  who  are  devoid  of 

it«  as  well  as  on  those  who  already  possess  it ; 
Bat  no  such  person  is  seen  as  can  bestow  virtue  upon  Him. 


VIII, 

By  hearing  the  name  of  God  men  become  Sidhs,  Pirs,  Surs, 

and  Naths.^ 
By  hearing  the  name  man  understandeth  the  real  nature  of  the 

earth,  its  supporting  bull,^  and  Heaven. 
By  hearing   the  name   man    obtaineth  a  knowledge  of    the 

continents,  the  worlds,  and  the  nether  regions. 
By  hearing  the  name  death  doth  not  affect  one.' 
Nanak,  the  saints  are  ever  happy. 
3y  hearing  the  name  sorrow  and  sin  are  no  more. 


IX. 

By  hearing  the  name  man  becometh  as  Shiva^  Brahma,  and 

Indra. 
By  hearing  the  name  even  the  low  become  highly  lauded.^ 
By  hearing  the  name  the  way  of  the  jogi  and  the  secrets 

of  the  body  are  obtained. 
By  hearing  the  name  man  understandeth  the  real  nature  of 

the  Shastras,  the  Simritis,  and  the  Yedas.^ 
Nanak,  the  saints  are  ever  happy. 
By  hearing  the  name  sorrow  and  sin  are  no  more. 


^  Sidh«  are  men  who  have  acquired  supernatural  powers  by  asceticism ;  PixB 
are  Huhaonnadan  saints ;  Surs  are  demigods ;  Kaths  are  superiors  among  jogis. 

*  The  bull  which  the  Hindus  believe  supports  the  earth.    This  is  not  beliered 
in  by  the  Sikhs.    See  below,  nauri  XYI. 

*  Man  ghall  not  die  again,  but  obtain  deliTerance. 

«  Also  translated— By  hearing  the  name  one  is  praised  by  high  and  low. 

*  There  are  six  Shastras,  twenty-seven  Simritis,  and  four  Yedas. 


J.E.A.8.    1900. 
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X. 

By  hearing  the  name  truth,  contentment,  and  divine  know- 
ledge are  obtained. 

Hearing  the  name  is  equal  to  bathing  at  the  sixty-eight 
places  of  pilgrimage.^ 

By  hearing  the  name  and  reading  it  man  obtaineth  honour.' 

By  hearing  the  name  the  mind  is  composed  and  fixed  on  God.' 

Nanak,  the  saints  are  ever  happy. 

By  hearing  the  name  sorrow  and  sin  are  no  more. 


XI. 

By  hearing  the  name,  the  depth  of  the  sea  of  virtue  is 

sounded.^ 
By  hearing  the  name  men  become  shekhs,^  pirs,  and  emperors. 
By  hearing  the  name  a  blind  man  findeth  his  way. 
By  hearing  the  name  the  unfathomable  becometh  fathomable. 
Nanak,  the  saints  are  ever  happy. 
By  hearing  the  name  sorrow  and  sin  are  no  more. 


XII. 

The  condition  of  him  who  obeyeth  God  cannot  be  described. 
Whoever  tryeth  to  describe  it,  shall  afterward  repent. 
There  is  no  paper,  or  pen,  or  writer 
To  describe  the  condition  of  him  who  obeyeth  God. 
So  pure  is  God's  name, 

Whoever  obeyeth  God  knoweth  the  pleasure  of  it  in  his  own 
heart.* 


>  Sixty-eight  is  the  number  of  holy  places  in  the  pinion  of  the  Hindns. 
'  Also  translated— On  hearing  the  name  man  obtaineth  honour  by  the  know* 
ledge  acquired. 

*  Or — By  hearing  the  name  man  easily  meditateth  upon  God. 

*  Also  tranakted^Man  acquireth  the  best  virtues. 

^  Shekhs  are  really  superiors  of  Muhammadan  monks. 

*  Literally,  he  knows  it  in  his  own  mind,  that  is,  he  obtains  a  pleasure  which 
is  incommunicable. 
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XIIL 

By  obeying  Him  wiadom  and  understanding  enter  the  mind. 
By  obeying  Him  man  knoweth  all  worlds.^ 
By  obeying  Him  man  suffereth  not  punishment.^ 
By  obeying  Him  man  shall  not  depart  with  Jam.' 
So  pure  is  Qod's  name, 

Whoever  obeyeth  Gtoi  knoweth  the  pleasure  of  it  in  his  own 
heart. 


XIV. 

By  obeying  Him  man's  path  is  not  obstructed. 
By  obeying  Him  man  departeth  with  honour  and  distinction. 
By  obeying  Him  man  proceedeth  in  ecstasy  ^  on  his  way. 
By  obeying  Him  man  formeth  an  alliance  with  virtue. 
So  pure  is  God's  name, 

Whoever  obeyeth  Otod  knoweth  the  pleasure  of  it  in  his  own 
heart. 


XV. 

By  obeying  Him  man  obtaineth  the  gate  of  salvation. 

By  obeying  Him  man  is  saved  with  his  family. 

By  obeying  Him  the  Ghiru  is  saved,  and  saveth  his  disciples. 

By  obeying  Him,  0  Nanak,  man  wandereth  not  in  quest 

of  alms.^ 
So  pure  is  God's  name, 
Whoever  obeyeth  God  knoweth  the  pleasure  of  it  in  his  own 

heart. 


^  Bhawan,  According  to  Hindus  and  MuBalmans  there  are  fourteen  worlds 
all  forminf  the  nmyerse. 

'  literuly,  eateth  not  blows  on  his  month. 

^  Jam,  the  God  of  Death,  known  as  Yama  in  Sanskrit  writings.  This  verse 
mesBs  tint  man  shall  not  die  again,  but  be  absorbed  in  God. 

*  Moffun.  This  word  is  understood  to  be  for  magan.  Those  who  read  magu 
m  translate — 

By  obeying  Him  man  proceedeth  not  by  the  path  of  deetmction. 
Man  proc^deth  by  the  broad,  not  the  narrow  way. 

*  This  is  explained  to  mean — Does  not  wander  in  transmigration. 
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XVI. 

The  elect  ^  are  acceptable,  the  elect  are  distinguished. 

The  elect  obtain  honoar  in  Qod's  court. 

The  elect  shed  lustre  ^  on  the  courts  of  kings. 

The  attention  of  the  elect  is  bestowed  on  the  one  Ouru.' 

If  anyone  say  he  can  form  an  idea  of  Ood,  he  may  say  ao, 

But  the  Creator's  works  cannot  be  numbered. 

The  bull  that  is  spoken  of  is  righteousness,  the  offspring  o£ 

mercy, 
Which  supported  by  patience  maintaineth  the  order  of  nature.'* 
Whoever  understandeth  this  is  a  true  man. 
What  a  load  there  is  upon  the  bull !  ^ 
Beyond  this  earth  there  are  more  worlds,  more  and  more. 
What  power  can  support  their  weight  f 
The  names  of  living  things,  their  species,  and  colours, 
Have  all  been  written  with  a  flowing  pen. 
Does  anyone  know  how  to  write  an  account  of  them  P 
If  the  account  were  written,  how  great  it  would  be  ! 
What  power  and  beautiful  form  are  thine,  0  God. 
Who  hath  power  •  to  know  how  great  Thy  gifts  are  P 
By  one  word  ^  Thou  didst  effect  the  expansion  of  the  tcorld. 
Whereby  hundreds  of  thousands  of  rivers  were  produced. 
What  power  have  I  to  describe  Thee  P 
I  cannot  even  once  be  a  sacrifice  unto  Thee. 
Whatever  pleaseth  Thee  is  good. 
Thou,  0  Formless  One,  art  ever  secure. 


>  Foftehf  literally  *  five.'  The  number  conveys  the  idea  of  selection.  There 
is  a  Hindustani  proverb,  "Panchon  men  Parameshwar  hai"  (Where  five  are 
assembled,  God  is  in  the  midst  of  them).  Others  say  that  panch  refers  to  the 
five  classes  of  persons  previously  mentioned — those  who  walk  according  to  God's 
will,  who  know  Him  to  be  true,  who  praise  Him,  who  hear  His  name,  and  who 
obey  Him. 

'  This  is  the  interpretation  of  tohabi  given  by  Bhai  Chanda  Singh  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Granth  Sahib. 

'  The  elect  have  one  God  as  their  Guru  or  spiritual  guide,  and  meditate  on  Him . 

*  Sutf  the  thread  on  which  the  world  is  strung.  The  Guru  means  by  patience 
the  adjusted  balance  of  the  world,  everythingbeing  in  equipoise. 

*  Here  Guru  Nanak  obviously  rejects  the  Hindu  story  of  the  bull. 

*  I  understand  kut  as  the  Arabic  kuicwat.  If  kut  be  held  to  mean  'food,' 
a  meaning  which  the  word  so  pronounced  also  bears  in  Arabic,  the  verse  will  be 
translated-— Who  knoweth  the  extent  of  Thy  gifts  of  sustenance  P 

^  The  Hindus  believe  this  is  <'Eko  aham,  bahu  syam" — I  am  one,  let  me 
become  many. 
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XVIL 

Numberless  Thy  worshippers,^  and  namberless  Thy  lovers ; 
Numberless  Thiae  adorers,  and  numberless  those  who  perform 

austerities  for  Thee ; 
Namberless  the  reciters  of  saered  books  and  Yedas  ; 
Numberless  Thy  jogis  whose  hearts  are  indifferent  to  the 

icorld; 
Namberless  the  saints  who  ponder  on  Thine  attributes  and 

divine  knowledge ; 
Numberless  Thy  true  men ;  numberless  Thine  almsgivers ; 
Namberless  Thy  heroes  who  face  the  steel  of  their  enemies ;' 
Namberless  Thy  silent  tcorshippera  who   lovingly  fix  their 

thoughts  upon  Thee. 
What  power  have  I  to  describe  Thee  P 
I  cannot  even  once  be  a  sacrifice  unto  Thee. 
Whatever  pleaseth  Thee  is  good. 
0  Formless  One,  Thou  art  ever  secure. 


XVIIL 

Namberless  are  the  fools  appallingly  blind ; 

Numberless  are  the  thieves  and  devourers  of  others'  property ;  * 

Numberless  those  who  establish  their  sovereignty  by  force ;  * 

Numberless  the  cut-throats  and  murderers ; 

Numberless  the  sinners  who  pride  theinaelvea  on  committing  sin ; 

Numberless  the  liars  who  roam  about  lying ; 

Numberless  the  filthy*  who  enjoy  filthy  gain  ; 

Numberless  the  slanderers  who  carry  loads  of  calumny  on 

their  heads ; 
Nanak  thus  describeth  the  degraded. 
I  cannot  even  once  be  a  sacrifice  unto  Thee. 


^  litenilly,  repetitioiifl  of  God's  name.    Here  the  word  is  used  by  metonymy 
for  those  who  repeat  God's  name. 
'  Literally,  who  eat  iron  with  their  months. 
'  Haramkhor,    This  word  literally  means  '  eaters  of  forbidden  food.' 

*  Also  translated — Numberless  are  those  who  issue  oppressive  orders. 

*  Mdleth — ^Whoee  desires  are  filthy,  and  who  are  deemed  the  lowest  of  the  low, 
complete  outcasts. 
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Whatever  pleaseth  Thee  is  good. 

O  Formless  One,  Thou  art  ever  secure. 


XJX. 

Numberless  Tht/  names,  and  numberless  Thy  places. 
Completely  beyond  reach  ^  are  Thy  numberless  worlds. 
Numberless  those  who  repeat  Tht/  name  with  all  the  strength 

of  their  intellects.^ 
By  letters '  toe  repeat  Thy  name,  by  letters  we  praise  Thee ; 
By  letters  tve  acquire  divine  knowledge,  and  sing  Thy  praises 

and  Thine  attributes ; 
By  letters  we  write  and  utter  the  word*  of  God ; 
By  the  letters  recorded  on  man's  head  his  destiny  is  declared,^ 
He  who  inscribeth  them  on  others,  beareth  not  them  on  His 

own  head. 
As  He  ordaineth,  so  shall  man  obtain. 
As  great  Thy  creation,  0  God,  so  great  Thy  fame ! 
There  is  no  place  without  Thy  name. 
What  power  have  I  to  describe  Thee  P 
I  cannot  even  once  be  a  sacrifice  unto  Thee. 
Whatever  pleaseth  Thee  is  good. 
0  Formless  One,  Thou  art  ever  secure. 


XX. 

When  the  hands,  feet,  and  other  members  of  the  body  are 

covered  with  filth, 
It  is  removed  by  washing  with  water. 

^  Agam^  from  a  meaning  '  not '  and  gam  <  to  go.' 

*  Also  tnuLslated — 

(1)  With  their  bodies  reversed,  that  is,  standing  on  their  heads,  a  form  of 

religious  austerity  practised  in  India. 

(2)  Those  who  try  to  describe  Thee  shall  have  to  carry  loads  of  atii  on  their 

heads. 

*  Letters  here  appear  to  mean  sacred  literature. 

*  Ban  generally  means  '  custom.'    Here  it  is  understood  to  be  used  for  hani. 

*  Also  translated— His  union  with  God  is  determined. 
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When  thy  clothes  are  poUatedy 

Apply  soap,  and  the  imparity  shall  be  washed  away. 

80  when  the  mind  is  defiled  by  sin^ 

It  is  cleansed  by  the  colour  ^  of  the  name. 

Men  do  not  become  saints  or  sinners  by  merely  calling 

themselyes  so. 
The  recording  angeh  take  with  them  a  record  of  fnan^e  acts. 
It  is  ha  himself  soweth,  and  he  himself  eateth* 
Nanaky  man  soffereth  transmigration  by  God's  order. 


XXI. 

Pilgrimage,  austerities,  mercy,  and  almsgiying  on  general 

and  special  occasions  ^ 
Whoever  performeth,  may  obtain  some  little  honour. 
But  he  who  heareth  and  obeyeth  and  loTeth  Qod  in  his  heart, 
Shall  wash   off  his  impurity  in   the  place  of   pilgrimage 

¥rithin  him. 
All  yirtues  are  thine,  0  Lord ;  none  are  mine. 
There  is  no  deirotion  without  yirtue. 
From  the  self-existent  proceeded  Maya  (athi),  whence  issued 

a  word  which  produced  Brahma  and  the  rest' — 
"Thou  art  true,  Thou  art  beautiful,  there  is  ever  pleasure 

in  Thy  heart!" 
What  the  time,  what  the  epoch,  what  the  lunar  day,  and 

what  the  week-day, 
What  the  season,  and  what  the  month,  when  the  world  was 

created. 
The  pandits  did  not  discoTcr ;  had  they  done  so,  they  would 

have  recorded  it  in  the  Puranas. 
Nor  did  the  kazis^  discoYcr  it ;  had  they  done  so,  they  would 

have  recorded  it  in  the  Kuran. 


'  JSoNy.    Literallj,  a  dye,  a  colour,  water  in  which  the  washing  powder  of 
fte  nime  has  been  disBolYea.    lAundrymen  in  India  use  indigo  in  washing. 

*  IkU  means  general  almsgiying ;  aan,  gifts  at  religious  festivals. 

'  The  Terse  is  also  translated—*'  filesaing  on  Thee  !  "  is  taid  to  have  been  the 
firrt  talniati<m  that  Brahma  addressed  Thee. 

*  Baba  Nanak  means  the  scribes  who  rednoed  the  Kuran  to  writing. 
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Neither  the  jogi  nor  any  other  mortal  knows  the  lunar  day, 

or  the  week-day,  or  the  season,  or  the  month. 
When  the  Creator  fashioned  the  world   onljf  he   Himself 

knoweth. 
How  shall  I  address  Thee,  0  God  P  how  shall  I  praise  Thee  f 

how  shall  I  describe  TheeP   and  how  shall  I  know 

TheeP 
Saith  Nanak,  everybody  speaketh  of  Thee,  one  wiser  than 

the  other. 
Ghreat  is  the  Lord,  great  is  His  name ;   U  is  only  what  He 

doeth  that  cometh  to  pass.^ 
Nanak,  he  who  is  spiritually  proud  shall  not  be  honoured 

on  his  arrival  in  the  next  world. 


XXTI. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  nether  and  upper  regions. 

Men  have  grown  weary  at  last  of  searching /or  Qod's  limits  ; 
the  Yedas  say  one  thing,  that  Ood  /uu  no  limits 

The  thousands  of  Puranas^  and  Muhammadan  books  ^  tell 
that  in  reality  there  is  but  one  principle.^ 

If  Otod  can  be  described  by  writing,  then  describe  Him ;  but 
such  description  is  impossible. 

0  Nanak,  call  Him  great ;  only  He  Himself  knoweth  how- 
great  He  IB. 


^  That  ii,  man  can  do  nothing  of  himself.  Whatever  he  does  proceeds 
from  God. 

*  ''Satyan  jnanam  anantan  Brahm" — God  is  true,  the  sonrce  of  knowledge, 
without  end.  The  Terse  is  also  translated — The  Yedas  have  at  last  grown  weary 
of  searching  for  God's  limits,  hut  they  cannot  give  the  slightest  description, 
of  Him. 

'  There  are  onlj  eighteen  Pnranas.  The  expression  in  the  text  meana 
a  thousand  times  eighteen  or  an  indefinite  numher.  The  word  sahan$  is  also 
understood  hy  the  gyanis  to  refer  to  rishis  and  learned  men  of  indefinite  numbers. 

*  Kitsba  is  understood  to  mean  the  four  books  accepted  by  learned  Muham- 
madans — the  Old  Testament,  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
Kuran. 

^  That  is,  that  God  is  the  root  or  principle  of  all  things.  "Eko  Brahm,  datiyo 
nastyey." 
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XXIII. 

Praiaers  praise  God,  but  have  not  acquired  a  knowledge 

of  Him, 
As  rivers  and  streams  fall  into  the  sea,  but  know  not  its 

extent 
Kings  and  emperors  who  possess  oceans  and  mountains  of 

property  and  wealth  * 
Are  not  equal  to  the  worm  which  forgetteth  not  God  in  its 

heart. 


XXIV. 

There  is  no  limit  to  God's  praises;^    to  those  who  repeat 

theni  there  is  no  limit. 
There  is  no  limit  to  His  mercy,  and  to  His  gifts  there  is  no 

limit. 
There  is  no  limit  to  what  God  seeth,  no  limit  to  what  He 

heareth. 
The  limit  of  the  secret  of  His  heart  cannot  be  known. 
The  limit  of  His  creation  cannot  be  known ;   neither  His 

limit  nor  His  end  can  be  ascertained.' 
To  know  His  limits  how  many  vex  their  hearts.* 
His  limits  cannot  be  ascertained ; 
Nobody  knoweth  His  limits. 
The  more  we  say,  the  more  that  remains  to  be  said. 
Great  is  the  Lord,  and  exalted  is  His  seat. 
His  exalted  name  is  higher  than  the  inoat  exalted. 
Were  anyone  else  ever  so  exalted. 
Then  he  would  know  that  exalted  Being. 
How  great  He  is  He  knoweth  Himself. 
Nanak,  God  bestoweth  gifts  on  those  on  tchofn  He  looks  with 
favour  and  mercy. 


'  Alio  tnmslated— As  the  sea  is  the  king  of  streanu,  ao  i$  Qod  the  moDArch 
•fmmt^    Those  who  possess  mountainous  wealth,  etc. 
'  Also  translated—Theie  is  no  limit  to  the  Praised  One. 

*  Literally,  ''neither  His  near  nor  His  further  side  can  be  known,"  a  metaphor 
taken  from  the  banks  of  a  river. 

*  BilUh^  literally  '  cry  in  pain.' 
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XXV, 

His  many  bounties  ^  oannot  be  recorded. 

He  is  a  great  giver  and  hath  not  a  particle  of  coTotousness. 

How  many,  yeay  countless  heroes  beg  of  Him ! 

How  many  othen  whose  number  cannot  be  conceived  I 

How  many  pine  away  in  sin  ! 

How  many  persons  receive  yet  deny  Ood's  gifts ! 

How  many  fools  there  are  who  merely  eat ! 

How  many  are  ever  dying  in  distress  and  want ! 

0  giver,  these  things  also  come  from  Thee. 

Whether  we  shall  again  be  enclosed  in  a  body  or  obtain 

deliverance  dependeth  on  Thy  will : 
Nobody  can  interfere  with  it. 
If  any  fool*  try  to  interfere  with  it, 
He  shall  know  himself  the  punishment  he  shall  suffer. 

himself   knoweth  to  whom  He  should  give,  and  He 

Himself  giveth. 
Only  very  few  acknowledge  this.* 
He  to  whom  God  hath  given  the  boon  of  praising   and 

lauding  Him, 
0  Nanak,  is  the  King  of  kings.^ 


XXVI. 

Priceless  are  Thine  attributes,  0  God,  and  priceless  Thy 

dealings;^ 
Priceless  Thy  dealers,^  priceless  Thy  storehouses ; 
Priceless  is  what  cometh  from  Thee,  and  priceless  what  is 

taken  away ; 


*  Karm  in  Sanskrit  is  <  work/  in  Persian  *  kindness,  fayour,  or  bounty.'    The 
context  seems  to  show  that  the  last  mentioned  is  intended. 

*  Khaik.     This  word  is  also  fonnd  in  the  "Sri  Baf  ki  war— thao  nahin 
khaika." 

*  The  majority  of  people  suppose  that  Ood's  fayours  are  obtained  through 
a  mediator. 

«  Also  translated— 7b  thoufsw,  O  Nanak,  the  King  of  kinn 

Oiyeth  the  boon  of  praising  and  lauding  mm. 

*  In  the  True  name. 

*  That  is,  religious  men  who  deal  in  the  True  name. 
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Priceless  Thy  rate  and  priceless  the  time^r  dealing;^ 

Priceless  Thy  justice  and  priceless  Thy  court ; 

Priceless  Thy  weights  and  priceless  Thy  measures;* 

Priceless  Thy  gifts  and  priceless  Thy  marks ; 

Priceless  Thy  mercy  and  priceless  Thy  ordinances. 

How  beyond  all  price  Thou  art  cannot  be  stated. 

Ever  speaking  of  Thee  men  continue  to  fix  their  thoughts 

on  Thee.» 
Those  who  read  the  Yedas  and  Puranas  speak  of  Thee ; 
Learned  men  speak  of  Thee  and  deliver  discourses  on  Thee ; 
Brahmas  speak  of  Thee,  and  Indras  speak  of  Thee ; 
The  milkmaids  and  Krishna  speak  of  Thee ; 
Shiyas  speak  of  Thee,  the  Sidhs  speak  of  Thee ; 
All  the  Budhas  Thou  hast  created  speak  of  Thee ; 
The  demons  speak  of  Thee,  the  gods  speak  of  Thee ; 
Thy  demigods,  men,  munis,  and  servants  speak  of  Thee ; 
How  many  speak  of  Thee  or  attempt  to  speak  of  Thee ! 
How  many  depart  while  speaking  of  Thee  I 
If  thou  wert  to  create  as  many  more  as  Thou  hast  created^ 
Even  then  few  of  them  would  be  able  to  speak  adequately 

of  Thee, 
Thou  mayest  be  as  great  as  Thou  pleasest. 
Kanak,  only  the  True  one  Himself  knoweth  how  great  He  is. 
If  anyone  were  to  speak  improperly  of  God, 
Write  him  down  as  the  most  ignorant  of  all  men. 


XXVII. 

What  is  that  gate,  what  is  that  mansion,  where  Thou,  0  Qody 

sittest  and  watchebt  over  all  things  P 
How  many  musicians  sing  various  and  countless  songs  to 

Thee! 


'  Al>o  translated — Priceless  is  thy  love,  and  priceless  those  who  are  absorbed 
ait. 

*  I  read  pnxman  for  parwan.  If  the  latter  be  read,  the  translation  will  be — 
Mseteas  Thy  weights  and  priceless  Thine  acceptance  of  mortals.  A  third 
tnndation  is — ^Priceless  Thy  scale  and  priceless  Thy  weights. 

'  Also  translated — Bepeating  that  Thou  art  priceless  men  continue  to  fix  their 
tttentian  on  Thee. 
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How  many  mumcal  measures  with  their  consorts,  and  how 

many  singers  sing  Thee  !  ^ 
Wind,  water,  and  fire  sing  Thee;  Dharmraj  sings  at  Thy  gate. 
The  recording  angels,^  who  know  how  to  write  and  on  whose 

record  Dharmraj  '  judgeth,  sing  Thee. 
Ishar/  Brahma,  and  Devi,^  ever  beautiful  as  adorned  6y  Theef 

sing  Thee. 
Indar,  seated  on  His  throne,  with  the  gods  at  Thy  gate  sing 

Thee. 
Sidhs  *  in  meditation  sing  Thee ;  holy  men  in  contemplation 

sing  Thee. 
The  continent,  the  true,  and  the  patient  sing  Thee;    un- 
yielding heroes  sing  Thee. 
The  pandits  and  the  supreme  Rikhis,^  reading  their  Yedas, 

sing  Thee  in  every  age. 
The  lovely  celestial  niaida  who  beguile  the  heart  in  the  upper, 

middle,^  and  nether  regions  sing  Thee. 
The  jewels^  created  by  Thee  with  the  sixty-eight  places  of 

pilgrimage  sing  Thee. 
Mighty  warriors  and  divine  heroes   sing  Thee;    the  four 

sources  of  life  ^®  sing  Thee. 
The  continents,  the   worlds,   and   the   universe   made  and 

supported  by  Thy  hands  sing  Thee. 


^  There  are  six  rags  or  musical  measures,  which  have  each  five  raginis  as  their 
consorts,  and  eight  minor  rags  as  their  offspring. 

'  Chitr  and  6upt.  Chitr  means  *  visible,'  Gttpt  *  invisible.'  According  to 
the  Sikhs,  Chitr  records  man's  overt  acts,  Oupt  the  designs  of  his  heart  In. 
Sanskrit  literature  Chitrgupt  is  one  person,  the  Recorder  of  Tama. 

»  The  Plato  of  the  Greeks. 

«  A  title  of  Shiva. 

*  The  female  energy  of  nature.    She  has  numerous  names  in  Sanskrit  literature. 

*  Men  who  have  acquired  supernatural  power  by  the  practice  of  j'off, 

^  There  are  said  to  be  seven  supreme  Rikhis,  sons  of  Brahma.     The  Yedaa 
were  written  by  Rikhis. 
(^  Maeh,  literally  *  fish.'    It  is  here  understood  to  be  the  earth. 

*  According  to  the  Hindus,  Vishnu  in  his  Karmavatara  assumed  the  shape  of 
a  tortoise  which  supported  the  earth  while  the  ^ods  churned  the  ocean.  From 
the  ocean  were  produced  the  fourteen  gems  or  jewels  here  referred  to.  They 
are  Lakhshmi,  wife  of  Vishnu,  the  moon,  a  white  horse  with  seven  heads,  a  holy 
sage,  a  prodigious  elephant,  the  tree  of  plenty,  the  all-yielding  cow,  etc. 

'0  The  Hindus  enumerate  four  sources  of  life,  and  say  that  animals  are  bom 
from  eggs,  wombs,  the  earth,  and  perspiration. 
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The  saints  who  please  Thee,  and  who  are  imbaed  with  Thy 

love  ^  sing  Thee. 
The  many  others  who  sing  Thee  I  oannot  remember ;  how 

could  Nanak  recount  them  P ' 
That  Ood  is  ever  true,  He  is  the  true  Lord,  and  the  true 

name. 
He  who  made  this  world  is  and  shall  be ;   he  shall  neither 

depart  nor  be  made  to  depart.* 
He  who  through  Maya  created  things  of  different  colours, 

descriptions,  and  species, 
Beholdeth  His  handiwork  which  attesteth  His  greatness. 


1  Satale  is  literally  an  abode  of  pleasure.      The  reading  nu  nale,  which 
would  remove  all  difficalt}%  has  been  snggested. 
'  The  following  is  offered  as  a  free  blank  Terse  paraphrase  of  this  panri :~ 

What  is  that  gate,  that  mansion  what,  where  thou 
Dost  sit  and  watch  o'er  all  Thj  wondrous  works  ? 
Many  the  harps  and  songs  which  time  Thy  praise, 
Tea,  countless ;  Thy  musicians  who  can  tell  ? 
How  many  measures  sung  with  high  delight. 
And  voices  which  exalt  Thy  peerless  name  ! 
To  Thee  sing  water,  wind,  and  breathing  fire ; 
To  Thee  sings  Dharamraj  in  regions  drear ; 
To  Thee  sing  th'  angels  who  men's  deeds  record 
For Jadgment  final  by  that  king  of  death. 
To  Thee  sing  Shiva,  iBrahma,  and  the  Queen 
Of  Heay'ii  with  radiant  beauty  ever  crown'd ; 
To  Thee  sing  Indra  and  th'  attendant  gods 
Around  Thy  throne  and  seraphs  at  Thy  gate. 
To  Thee  sing  Sidhs  in  meditation  deep, 
And  holy  men  who  ponder  but  on  Thee. 
To  Thee  sing  chaste  and  patient  of  mankind, 
Unyieldin?  heroes  of  true  faith  approved. 
To  Thee  sing  pandits  and  the  chiefs  of  saints ; 
The  ages  four  and  Veds  to  them  assigned. 
To  Thee  sing  maideas  who  delight  the  senne, 
This  world  of  ours,  high  heaven,  and  hell  below. 
To  Thee  sing  gems  from  Vishnu's  sea  that  rose, 
And  eight  and  sixty  spots  of  pilgrims'  haunt. 
To  Thee  sing  heroes  and  the  men  of  might ; 
The  sources  four  from  which  all  life  do&  spring. 
To  Thee  sing  regions,  orbs,  and  universe, 
Created,  cherished,  and  upheld  by  Thee  ! 
To  Thee  sing  those  whose  deeds  aelight  Thine  eye. 
The  hosts  that  wear  the  colours  of  Tby  faith. 
All  things  beside  which  sing  Thy  glorious  name, 
Could  ne'er  be  told  by  Nanak's  lowly  song. 

s  Also  translated — 

(1)  Creation  shall  depart,  but  not  He  who  made  it. 
(2;  He  who  made  creation  shall  not  be  bom  or  die. 
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He  will  do  what  pleaaeth  Himnelf ;  no  order  may  be  issued 

to  Him. 
He  is  king,  the  king  of  kings,  0  Nanak ;  all  remain  subject 

to  His  wilL 

XXVIII. 

Make  contentment  thine  earrings,  modesty  and  self-respect 
thy  wallet,  meditation  the  ashes  to  smear  an  thy  body. 

Make  thy  body,  which  is  only  a  morsel  for  death,  thy 
beggar's  coat,  and  faith  thy  rule  of  life  and  thy  sta£^ 

Make  association  with  all  thine  Ai  Panth,'  and  the  conquest 
of  thy  heart  the  conquest  of  the  world. 

Hail  ! '  Hail  to  Him, 
The  primal,  the  pure,^  without  beginning,  the  indestructible, 
the  same  in  every  age ! 


XXIX. 

Make  divine  knowledge  thy  food,  compassion  thy  store- 
keeper, and  the  voice  which  is  in  every  heart  the 
pipe  to  call  to  meals. 

Make  Him  who  hath  strung  the  whole  world  on  Sis  string 
thy  spiritual  Lord;  let  wealth  and  supernatural 
power  be  relishes  for  others. 

Union  and  separation  is  the  law  which  regulateth  the  world.' 

By  destiny  we  receive  our  portion. 

Hail  I  Hail  to  Him, 
The  primal,  the  pure,  without  beginning,  the  indestructible, 
the  same  in  every  age ! 


^  Joeis  wear  earriiun,  patched  coats,  rub  ashes  on  their  bodies,  and  caxrj 
a  wallet  and  a  staff.  The  Terse  is  also  translated — Make  the  chastening  of  thy 
body,  not  yet  wedded  to  death,  thy  patched  coat,  and  faith  thy  beggar's  staif. 

'  A  sect  of  jogis. 

'  Adeah  !  the  ordinary  salutation  of  jogis.  Baba  Nanak  means  that  this 
salutation  should  only  be  offered  to  God. 

*  Anilf  literally,  not  of  a  blue  colour,  as  Krishna  is  represented. 

^  Also  translated — Favourable  and  unfayourable  destinies  shape  men's  actions. 
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XXX. 

One  Maya  in  anioa  tcith  God  gave  birth  to  three  acceptable 

children.^ 
One  of  them  is  the  creator,  the  second  the  provider,  the 

third  performeth  the  function  of  destroyer.* 
As  it  pleaaeth  God,  He  directeth  them  by  His  orders. 
He  beholdeth  them,  bnt  is  not  seen  by  them.     This  is  very 

marvellous. 

Hail  !  Hail  to  Him, 
The  primal,  the  pure,  without  beginning,  the  indestructible, 
the  same  in  every  age  ! 


XXXL 

HiB  seat  and  his  storehouses  '  are  in  every  world. 
What  was  to  be  put  into  them  was  put  in  at  one  time.^ 
The  Creator  beholdeth  His  creation. 
Xanak,  true  is  the  work  of  the  True  One. 

Hail  !   Hail  to  Him, 

The  primal,  the  pure,  without  beginning,  the  indestructible, 
the  same  in  every  age ! 


XXXII. 

Were  one  tongue  to  become  a  hundred  thousand,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  to  become  twentyfold  more, 

I  would  utter  the  name  of  the  one  Lord  of  the  world 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  times  with  all  my  tongues. 


1  Chele,  fitenUy  <ducipl«.' 

*  let  iDftT  eitbor  mean  abeorption  or  reaper  {lave).    Both  meanings  conrey 
tbe  idea  of  Mtniction. 

'  To  aapply  hnmaa  neoeedtiea. 

*  That  u,  before  man  is  bom,  his  portion  is  fully  allotted  him. 
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In  this  way  I  should  ascend  the  stairs  of  the  Lord,  and 

become  one  with  Him.^ 
On  hearing  of  the  exaltation  of  the  religious  the  vile  become 


Nanak,  the  fanner  have  found  God,  while  false  is  the  boasting 
of  the  false. 


XXXIII. 

I  have  no  strength  to  speak  and  no  strength  to  be  silent.' 

I  have  no  strength  to  ask  and  no  strength  to  give ; 

I  have  no  strength  to  live  and  no  strength  to  die ; 

I   have  no  strength  to   acquire  empire  or  wealth,  which 

produce  a  commotion  in  the  heart. 
I  have  no  strength  to  meditate  on  Thee  or  ponder  on  divine 

knowledge ; 
I  have  no  strength  to  find  the  way  to  escape  from  the  world. 
He  in  whose  arm  there  is  strength  may  see  what  he  can  do. 
Nanak,  no  one  is  of  superior  or  inferior  strength  before  God. 


XXXIV. 

God  created  nights,  seasons,  lunar  days,  and  week-days. 
Wind,  water,  fire,  and  the  nether  regions. 
In  the  midst  of  these  He  established  the  earth  as  a  temple.^ 
In  it  He  placed    living    beings  of    different    habits    and 
descriptions. 


1  Some  gyanifl  translate — In  this  wa?  I  should  ascend  the  stairs  of  honour  by 
the  twenty-one  chambers  of  the  vertebral  column.  That  is,  I  should  conduct 
my  breath  to  the  brain  where  God  reposea,  and  where  I  should  find  him.  The 
jogis  enumerate  five  lumbar,  seven  dorsal,  and  nine  cervical  vertebrae  through 
which  the  breath  passes  to  the  brain. 

'  Literally,  on  nearing  matters  connected  with  heaven  worms  grow  jealous. 

*  This  hyperbole  means  that  man  has  no  strength  to  do  anything  without 
&od*B  assistance. 

«  Dharnual.  This  word  generally  means  a  large  building  in  which  divine 
worship  is  held,  where  travellers  obtain  free  accommodation,  lud  children  receive 
religious  insthiction. 
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Their  names  are  various  and  endless. 

And  they  are  judged  according  to  their  acts. 

True  is  God,  and  true  is  His  court. 

There  the  elect  are  accepted  and  honoured. 

The  Merciful  One  marketh  them  according  to  their  acts.^ 

The  bad  and  the  good  shall  there  be  distinguished. 

Nanak,  on  arrival  there,  this  shall  be  seen. 


XXXV. 

Such  is  the  practice  in  the  realm  of  righteousness. 

I  now  describe  the  condition  of  the  realm  of  knowledge. 

How  many  winds,  waters,  and  fires!   how  many  Erishnas 

and  Shivas! 
How  many  Brahmas^  who  fashioned  worlds!    how  many 

forms,  colours,  and  garbs ! 
How  many  lands  of  grace  like  this  I  '  how  many  mountains ! 

how  many  Dhrus  ^  and  instructors  ^  such  as  his  ! 
How  many  Indras,  how  many  moons  and  suns,  how  many 

regions  and  countries ! 
How  many  Sidhs,  Budhs,  and  Naths !  how  many  goddesses 

and  representations  of  them  ! 
How  many  demigods  and  demons!  how  many  saints,  how 

many  jewels  and  seas ! 
How  many  sources  of  life !  how  many  languages  !  and  how 

many  lines  of  kings  ! 
How   many  possessors  of   divine   knowledge !    how  many 

worshippers !     Nanak,  there  is  no  end  of  them. 


*  Or — God  mari»i1i  thoie  on  whom  He  looketh  with  f  ATOiir. 

s  The  Hindus  beUere  it  was  through  the  agency  of  Brahma  God  ereated 
tfaeworUL 

*  Where  men  reap  the  results  of  their  acts. 

*  Dhm,  a  man  wno,  owing  to  his  virtues,  is  said  to  have  been  raised  to  the 
skies  as  the  polar  star. 

^  Nand,  who  instrncted  him  to  obtain  siioh  dignity. 


/.n.A.8.  1900. 
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XXXVI. 

In  the  realm  of  knowledge  the  light  of  divine  knowledge  is 
resplendent. 

There  are  heard  songs  from  which  millions  of  joys  and 
pleasures  proceed. 

Beauty  is  the  characteristic  of  the  realm  of  happiness.^ 

There  things  are  fashioned  in  an  incomparable  manner. 

What  is  done  there  cannot  be  described. 

Whoever  endeavoureth  to  describe  it  shall  afterwards  repent. 

There  are  fashioned  knowledge,  wisdom,  intellect,  and  under- 
standing ; 

And  there  too  is  fashioned  the  skill  of  demigods  and  men  of 
supernatural  power. 


XXXVII. 

Force  is  the  characteristic  of  the  realm  of  action.* 

Incomparable  are  those  who  dwell  therein. 

There  are  very  powerful  warriors  and  heroes. 

They  are  filled  with  the  might  of  Rama. 

There  are  many  Sitas  '  in  the  midst  of  greatness. 

Their  beauty  cannot  be  described. 

They  die  not,  neither  are  they  led  astray,* 

In  whose  hearts  God  dwelleth. 

There  dwell  congregations  of  saints; 

They  rejoice ;  the  True  One  is  in  their  hearts. 

God  dwelleth  in  the  realm  of  truth. 

He  looketh  on   its  denizens  with   an  eye   of  favour,  and 

rendereth  them  happy. 
There  are  continents,  worlds,  and  universes. 


^  Sharm  khand,  Sharm  is  here  not  the  Persian  sharm  'shame/  nor  the 
Sanskrit  shram  *  toil.'  It  is  the  Sanskrit  tharmattf  <  happiness.'  £an%  is  under- 
stood to  be  for  bdn.  The  verse  is  also  translated — Beautiful  are  the  words  of 
those  who  have  obtained  the  realm  of  the  happy. 

«  That  is,  the  world. 

*  Sita's  name  is  apparently  introduced  here  as  she  was  the  wife  of  Rama 
mentioned  in  the  preceaing  line. 

*  Na  thagejahf  literally  *  are  not  deoeired.' 
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Whoeyer  trieth  to  describe  them  shall  never  arrive  at  an  end. 
There  are  worlds  upon  worlds  and  forms  upon  forms. 
HhQj  perform  their  functions  according  to  God's  orders. 
Ood  beholding  and  contemplating  them  is  pleased. 
Xanak,  to  describe  them  were  as  hard  as  iron. 


XXXVIII. 

Make  continence  Thy  furnace,  forbearance  Thy  goldsmith. 

Understanding  Thine  anvil,  divine  knowledge  Thy  tools, 

The  fear  of  Ood  Thy  bellows,  austerities  Thy  fire. 

Divine  love  Thy  crucible,  and  melt  God's  name  therein. 

In  such  a  true  mint  the  Word  shall  be  coined. 

This  is  the  practice  of  those  on  whom  God  looketh  with  an 

eye  of  favour. 
Nanak,  the  Kind  One,  by  a  glance  maketh  them  happy. 


8L0K. 

The  air  is  the  Guru,  water  our  father,  and  the  great  earth 

our  mother ; 
Day  and  night  are  our  two  nurses,  male  and  female,  who  set 

the  whole  world  a-plajdng.^ 
Merits  and  demerits  shall  be  read  out  in  the  presence  of  the 

judge. 
According  to  men's  acts,  some  shall  be  near  and  others 

distant /rom  Qod. 
Those  who  have  pondered  on  the  name  and  departed  after 

the  completion  of  their  toil. 
Shall  have  their  countenances  made  bright,  0  Nanak ;  how 

many  shall  be  emancipated  in  company  with  them ! 

^  Here  the  denizens  of  the  world  are  likened  to  children.  Their  father  is  said 
to  be  water,  the  human  sperm ;  the  earth  like  a  mother  affords  them  nntriment ; 
^7  soppliee  them  with  occupation ;  the  night  lulls  them  to  rest ;  and  the  breath 
ef  the  Guru  imparts  dirine  mstmction.  In  the  East  it  is  usual  for  the  rich  to 
haTe  two  nuraee  for  a  child — a  female  nurse  by  night  and  a  male  nurse  to 
tooompanj  and  play  with  it  by  day. 
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Art.  V. — An  Autograph  of  the  Mogul  Emperor  Jahdngir 
(a.d.  1617).    By  A.  N.  Wollaston,  CLE. 

At  p.  116  of  Mr.  William  Foster's  admirable  edition  of 
Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Journal  of  his  Embassy  to  the  Court 
of  the  Great  Mogul,  1615-1619,  recently  published  by  the 
Hakluyt  Society,  there  is  an  engraving  representing  (amongst 
others)  the  Emperor  Jah&ngir. 

At  the  foot  of  the  picture  in  question  is  the  following 
inscription,  which  appears  to  be  of  sufficient  interest  to 
merit  a  few  words  as  to  its  probable  meaning,  and  the 
inferences  which  may  be  drawn  therefrom. 


It  may  be  well  to  quote  the  first  paragraph  of  the  editor's 
remarks  concerning  the  engraving.     He  says  (p.  562) : — 

**  This  plate  has  been  copied  from  '  Purchas  His  Pilgrimes,' 
ToL  ii,  p.  1474,  where  it  appears  as  an  illustration  to  Terry's 
short  sketch  of  his  Indian  experiences.  As  indicated  in 
the  superscription,  it  is  taken  from  the  work  of  a  native 
artist.  The  Persian  inscription  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture 
has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  English  engraver,  and  is 
consequently  difficult  to  read ;  but  Professor  Denison  Boss 
renders  it  as :   'In  the  year  [illegible],  in  the  town  of 

B&ndh6,  I,  the  writer  of  this,  Minuchehr  (P),  was  fifty  years 
of  age.'" 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  criticize  this  rendering,  taking 
the  Persian  text  as  it  stands.    I  am  tempted,  however,  to 
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hazard  a  conjecture  that  the  inscription  might  be  amended 
80  as  to  allow  of  a  translation  as  follows :  ''  The  year  1026^ 
in  the  city  M&ndu,  I  am  the  writer;  also  I  was  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  my  age."  The  matter  is  not  without  im- 
portance,  because  if  my  conjecture  be  accurate  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  writing  is  an  autograph  of  the 
Emperor  Jah&ngir  himself. 

It  may  be  weU,  therefore,  to  adduce  reasons  for  the 
translation  which  I  have  suggested.  Obviously,  as  Professor 
Denison  fioss  points  out,  the  date  as  it  stands  is  illegible. 
The  first  figure,  which  is  1,  is  clear,  and  may  be  dismissed 
without  criticism.  Then  comes,  I  fancy,  a  hiatus.  In  this 
direction  two  conjectures  may  be  made :  (1)  That  a  dot  has 
accidentally  disappeared;  or  (2)  that  the  mark  which  was 
originally  a  dot  has  at  some  time  or  another,  owing  either 
to  carelessness  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  a  copyist  or 
engraver,  been  written  as  a  dash,  and  as  such  has  been 
joined  to  the  upright  stroke  of  the  figure  on  its  right. 
I  am  tempted  to  choose  the  latter  alternative,  as  otherwise 
there  is  no  raiaon  d*itre  for  a  dash  at  all ;  and  it  simplifies 
matters  materially  if  thi3  unmeaning  surplusage  be  elimi- 
nated. On  this  supposition  the  hiatus  should  be  rectified 
by  the  insertion  of  a  dot,  equivalent  in  English  to  a  0, 
and  the  first  two  figures  would  then  be  (in  English)  10. 
As  regards  the  third  figure,  since  the  mark  drawn  towards 
the  left  of  the  upright  stroke  has  been  expunged,  there 
remains  a  distinct  2.  These  surmises  point  to  the  probability 
that  the  first  three  figures  are  102.  The  last  figure  presents 
but  little  difficulty,  it  being  manifestly  intended  for  a  6. 
The  date  is  therefore  1026,  of  course  of  the  Muhammadan 
Hijrah  era,  equivalent  to  a.d.  1617,  at  which  time  Boo  was 
at  the  Court  of  Jah&ngir. 

Instead  of  Bdndhi  I  should  read  MdndA ;  because  (a)  there 
is  no  h  in  the  orig^inal  text,  and  (b)  less  modification  of  the 
first  letter  would  be  required  to  turn  it  into  m  than  to  make 
it  b.  In  the  former  case  it  is  merely  necessary  to  make 
the  stroke  at  the  base  more  bulbous,  whereas  Professor  Itoss^ 
rendering  necessitates  the  addition  of  a  diacritical  point. 
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The  next  word  on  the  list  is  evidently  intended  for  rdqim, 
'writer/  the  tail  of  the  concluding  letter  m  being  accidentally 
written  in  an  horizontal  instead  of  an  upright  position. 

The  next  three  letters  Professor  Boss  joins  on  to  the 
following  two,  and  renders  the  whole  as  '  Minuchehr.'  This 
version  appears  to  be  so  hopelessly  obscure  that  I  am 
tempted  to  suggest  with  the  fullest  confidence  that  the 
reading  should  be  not  one  word  but  two»  of  which  the  first 
is  fiian-am  (a  compound  word),  the  equivalent  in  English 
heing  'I  am/  The  sentence  thus  far  would,  therefore,  read: 
"The  year  1026,  in  the  city  Hindu,  I  am  the  writer/' 

The  remainder  of  the  inscription  is  comparatively  easy. 
The  two  letters  supposed  by  Professor  Boss  to  be  equivalent 
to  ehehr  are  without  doubt  merely  the  word  ham  (=  *  also ') : 
if,  therefore,  as  regards  the  remaining  words  in  the  inscrip- 
tion, the  necessary  dots  be  supplied — and  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt  on  the  subject — ^the  rest  of  the  translation  would 
read:  ''also  I  was  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  my  age.'' 

Thus  much  as  regards  the  writing  from  a  purely  scholarly 
point  of  view;  but  there  are  other  considerations  which 
t^d  to  confirm  the  surmise  that  the  rendering  now  given 
is  likely  to  be  accurate.  In  the  first  place,  an  inscription 
of  this  kind  must  either  be  (a)  the  artist's  signature  of  his 
work ;  (b)  a  description  of  the  person  portrayed ;  or  (c)  an 
addition  made  by  some  person  in  presenting  the  portrait 
to  someone  else.  As  regards  supposition  (a),  if,  taking 
Professor  Boss'  translation,  a  person  named  'Minuchehr' 
painted  the  picture,  it  might  fairly  be  supposed  that  some 
allosion  would  be  made  to  him  in  Boe's  Journal,  or  else- 
where; but  such  is.  not  the  case  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 
Again,  the  handwriting  is  of  the  schoolboy  type,  and  in 
the  very  improbable  circumstances  that  the  Court  painter 
would  venture  to  write  anything  on  a  picture  of  an  Emperor 
whose  very  nod  was  death,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he 
would  have  employed  a  Khush-Nivis  (professional  writer)  to 
pen  the  words  in  the  most  approved  fashion,  and  in  all 
probability  would  have  contented  himself  with  adding 
thereto  his  own  personal  signature  or  seal*     Supposition 
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(b)  is  evidently  in  any  case  out  of  the  question.  But  if 
supposition  (c)  be  adopted,  and  it  be  conceded  that  the 
writing  is  an  autograph  of  Jah&ngir,  the  difficulties  disappear. 
In  the  first  place,  such  a  scrawl  is  just  what  might  have  been 
expected  on  the  part  of  a  great  monarch,  whose  handwriting 
was  probably  not  of  the  most  elegant  description.  Still 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  the  two  dates  given  in  the 
inscription  would  apply  accurately  to  the  Emperor.  Having 
been  born  on  17  Rabi-Vl-avval,  a.h.  977,  His  Majesty's 
fiftieth  year  would  run  from  his  birthday  in  a.m.  1026  to 
the  same  day  in  a.h.  1027,  that  is,  from  26th  March, 
A.D.  1617,  to  15th  March,  a.d.  1618.  Further,  the  Emperor 
was  at  M&ndu  from  3rd  March  to  24th  October,  1617  (see 
Roe's  Journal,  pp.  391  and  437),  a  period  which  embraces 
seven  months  of  his  fiftieth  year. 

In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  on  the  subject,  the  history 
of  the  picture  must  remain  a  matter  of  hypothesis.  All 
things  considered,  perhaps  the  most  probable  conjecture 
is  that  it  was  presented  to  Roe  by  Jab&ng(r,  and  that  at 
the  request  of  the  former  the  Emperor  condescended  to 
scribble  a  few  words  on  it  with  his  own  royal  hand.  It  is 
known  from  Roe's  Journal  (p.  227)  that  on  one  occasion 
{6th  August,  1616)  the  monarch  offered  the  ambassador  his 
portrait,  either  for  himself  or  for  King  James.  Roe  accepted 
the  offer  on  behalf  of  his  master,  and  added  that  "since 
His  Majesty  had  embouldned  mee,  I  would  desier  one  for 
myselfe,  which  I  would  keepe  and  leaue  to  my  posterity 
as  an  ensigne  of  His  Majestie's  favour.  Hee  replied : 
'Your  King  doth  not  desire  one,  but  you  doe:  therefore 
you  shall  haue  it ' ;  and  soe  gave  present  order  for  the 
Making."  His  Majesty's  promise  wa9  fulfilled  (on  the 
17th  August,  1616)  by  the  presentation  of  a  miniature,  as 
recorded  at  p.  244 ;  that  this,  however,  could  not  have  been 
the  portrait  under  discussion  is  proved  not  only  by  the  dates 
but  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Emperor  did  not  leave 
A j mere  till  some  months  after  the  last-mentioned  day,  and 
could  not  therefore  have  been  either  at  M&ndii  or  B&ndhu 
at  that  period*     It  is  not  unreasonable,  however,  to  surmise 
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that  another  portrait  may  have  been  given  to  Roe  in  the 

following  year,  possibly  at  his  own  request,  for  presentation 

to  King  James.    The  omission  on  the  part  of  the  ambassador 

of  any  mention  of  the  second  gift  is  not  surprising^  since 

that  portion   of  his  Journal  is  only  known  in  Purohas' 

much  abbreviated  version.     But  in  any  case  it  is  not  within 

the  province  of  the  present  article  to  enter  upon  a  discussion 

^tiVe  to  this  point.     All  that  devolves  upon  me  is  to  show 

the  reasonableness  of  the  theory  which  I  have  propounded 

ihat  the  writing  on  the  picture  is  the  autograph  of  the 

Emperor  Jah&ngir. 
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AiT.  VI. — Sumerian  or  Cryptography.     By  T.  G.  Pinches, 

M.R.A.S. 

FiFFEBN  years  ago  I  read  before  this  Society  a  paper 
treating  of  ''the  languages  of  the  Early  Inhabitants  of 
Mesopotamia,"  in  which  I  expressed  my  conviction  that 
the  non-Semitic  dialects  (for  there  are  at  least  two  closely- 
allied  idioms)  spoken  in  that  district,  revealed  to  us  by  the 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions,  were  really  languages, 
and  not  cryptographies  or  ''  allographic  systems  of  writing/' 
as  they  were  called  by  those  who  favoured  the  theory  of  the 
artificial  nature  of  the  script  employed. 

At  that  time,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  there  were  but 
two  Assyriologists  who  held  the  theory  to  which  I  have 
referred,  namely,  Hal^vy,  who  first  put  it  forth,  arid  Guyard, 
who  was,  I  believe,  one  of  his  pupils.  Later  on,  Fried. 
Delitzsch  joined  the  band,  but  afterwards  recanted  his  heresy 
on  seeing  how  many  difficulties  attended  the  acceptance  of 
the  explanations  offered.  Of  late  years,  however,  in  the 
increasing  ranks  of  the  Assyriologists,  M.  Hal^vy  has  found 
several  supporters,  and  the  time  has  come  to  turn  attention 
to  this  theory  that  has  been  advanced,  and  which  has 
gained  in  importance  with  those  who  do  not  know,  and  who 
naturally  think  that,  as  the  hypothesis  put  forward  has  now 
many  adherents,  there  is  at  least  great  probability  that  those 
who  hold  the  older  opinion  are  wrong. 

At  this  point,  however,  I  should  like  clearly  to  define 
the  ground  that  I  shall  cover  in  the  present  paper.  What 
I  should  like  to  do  would  be,  to  go  over  all  the  arguments 
that  haye  been  advanced  in  favour  of  the  theory  that 
those  ancient  idioms  of  the  Mesopotamian  plains  were  not 
languages,  but  '  allographies,'  and  examine  dispassionately 
and  carefully   each  one,   quoting  all    the  points  for   and 
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against,  and  drawing  a  conclusion  from  an  examination  of 
the  whole.  This,  unfortunately,  I  am  unable  to  do  for  want 
of  time;  the  examination  of  the  many  papers  that  have 
been  written  by  M.  Hal^vy  alone  would  have  bespoken  my 
leisure  hours  for  many  weeks,  and  rendered  the  writing  of 
this  paper  impossible. 

A  few  words  upon  the  arguments  advanced  are  necessary, 
however,  to  make  the  reader  understand  the  nature  of  the 
question  at  issue,  and  this  is  probably  best  done  by  describing 
what  the  documents  are  with  which  students  of  Assyrian 
have  to  deal. 

The  most  important  of  the  inscriptions  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  for  the  language  in  general  are  the  bilingual  texts, 
which  give  mainly  hymns  to  the  gods,  incantations,  psalms 
of  a  penitential  nature,  etc.,  with  a  few  historical  texts. 
These  inscriptions  are  generally  interlinear,  but  are  sometimes 
written  in  parallel  columns,  the  non-Semitic  version  being 
alioays  fir%t.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  in 
general,  however,  these  documents  would  of  themselves  be 
of  but  little  value  without  the  syllabaries,  which  give  us  the 
various  pronunciations  of  the  syllables  of  which  the  words 
and  groups  are  composed. 

These  syllabaries  are  of  various  kinds.  The  simplest  are 
those  giving  the  pronunciation,  the  character,  and  the  name 
of  the  character.  A  second  class  gives  the  pronunciation, 
the  character,  and  its  meaning  when  so  pronounced  in  the 
non -Semitic  idiom.  A  third  class  gives  the  pronunciation, 
the  character  or  group,  the  name  or  names  of  the  character 
or  group,  and  the  meaning  in  Assyrian.  Yet  another  class 
gives  a  list  of  non-Semitic  words  pronounced  (or  written)  in 
the  same  way  when  phonetically  rendered,  the  characters 
by  which  they  are  expressed  when  ideographically  written, 
and  their  meanings.  In  addition  to  these  important  docu- 
ments bearing  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  non-Semitic  idiom 
(the  so-called  system  of  rebuses),  there  is  a  large  number  of 
bilingual  lists  with  non-Semitic  (Sumerian)  glosses,  and 
at  least  one  fragment  exists  of  a  narrative  text  written  in 
three  lines  (not  columns),  giving  (first)  the  non-Semitic  words 
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of  the  inscription,  (second)  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  in 
the  first  line,  and  (third)  the  meaning  in  Assyrian. 

If  we  take  a  portion  of  a  syllabary  of  the  first  series^  that 
with  the  values  of  the  character  and  its  name  or  names,  we 
shall  find  that  the  names  of  the  characters  are  formed  from  the 
Talues.  Thus  the  value  of  the  character  meaning  *  great '  is 
gal,  a  syllable  which,  in  the  non-Semitic  idiom,  has  the  same 
meaning.  By  attaching  to  the  syllable  gal  the  Assyrian 
nominatiye  ending  ii,  and  doubling  the  /,  we  get  the  form 
gaUu,  the  name  of  the  character,  which  is  sometimes  used 
(and  then  it  is  not,  naturally,  the  name  of  the  character)  in 
Assyrian  as  a  synonym  of  the  Semitic  word  rabu,  meaning 
'  great.'  ^  Other  examples  of  this  are  hullu,  from  hul,  *  evil ' ; 
mahhu,  from  mafiy  '  supreme  ' ;  mdsu,  from  mdi,  *  double  ' ; 
iHmmu,  from  dim,  *  cord ' ;  inu,  from  in,  *  lord  * ;  tappu,  from 
tab,  'companion';  idinu,  from  idin,  'plain'  ('Eden'); 
ttmennu,  from  teniena,  'memorial -cylinder';  t/6,  from  dii, 
'  seat)  mound ' ;  with  many  others. 

Besides  these,  howeyer,  a  number  of  words,  evidently 
borrowed,  are  common  to  both  idioms,  both  Assyrian  and 
non-Semitic.  Thus  we  have  i^gala  and  ikallu,  '  great  house ' 
or  'palace';  dup-8ara  and  dupiarru,  'scribe';  gala  and 
gtidlu,  'demon,  devil':  namtara  and  namtaru,  'fate';  sa-bara 
and  ioparu,  '  net ' ;  uibar  and  uiparu,  '  loom  ' ;  guza  and 
huxd,  'throne';  mada  and  m&tu,  'land,  country';  harran 
and  harranu,  '  road  ';  abzu  and  aptH,  '  abyss ';  ibila  and  ablu, 
'son';  duba  and  duppu,  'tablet';  saga  and  aaku,  '  head,  end' 
(of  a  piece  of  ground)  ;  bala  and paiii,  'regnal  year ';  lamma 
and  lamansn^  'colossus';  baniur  and  paisuru,  'dish';  aah 
and  laAti,  '  pig ' ;  adama  and  adamatu,  '  gore,  blood ' ;  isaga 
(nmga)  and  isiaku  (nisakku),  'prince,  chief;  umbin  and 
fibanu,  'finger';  $iun  and  niinu,  'fish';  urudu  and  iru, 
'  copper ' ;    illat   or    ellat,   '  army  ' ;     urugala,    arali,    and 

Mt  ig  to  be  noted  that  thia  ii  only  in  compound  words,  borrowed  from 
Saurian.  Tbua  ^y»-  ^^ ,  gallu^,  quoted  by  Briinnow  (6842),  is  in  reality 
fte  seoond  part  of  the  word  ^t  f  y»-  "j^  gugdllui^^^  *  great  bnll,'  from 
tlieSiim.  ^y^  gy»-  pigdla. 
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<irallu^  'hades';  iangu  and  sangH,  'priest'  (both  from  Mg^ 
'head'!);  aukkal  and  sukkalu,  'messenger';  agarin  and 
agarinnu^  'mother';  kkcU  and  kisallu,  'platform';  uiumgal 
and  ummgallu,  "  peerless  one,  demon ' ;    bara  and  parakku, 

*  shrine';  silim  and  salimu  or  suimu,  'peace';  nir,  the  neros 
(600);  damgar  and  tamkaru,  'agent';  ingar  and  igaru, 
'enclosure';  gidim  and  idimmuy  utug  and  utukku,  names  of 
eyil  spirits ;  egd  and  ag&,  '  inundation/  with  many  others. 

Some  of  my  readers  will  probably  have  recognized,  in 
this  list  of  similar  words  in  the  two  idioms,  a  few  roots  that 
are  common  Semitic  property.  Ekallu  is,  of  course,  the 
common  word  hekdl^  '  temple ' ;  dupSarru  is  the  Hebrew 
ftpsar,  used  in  Jeremiah  and  Nahum  for  '  governor ' ;  kussu 
is  the  well-known  word  for  '  throne,'  in  Heb.  kisse  and  in 
Arabic  kursi ;  nunu,  '  fish  ' ;  stlim,  sulmu,  and  salimu,  '  peace ' ; 
and  others  which  are  not  so  easy  to  identify  on  account  of 
the  transformations  they  have  undergone,  but  whose  deriva- 
tions have  been  worked  out,  and  are  known,  may  also  be 
noted.  Among  these  are  harranu,  '  road,'  from  hararu,  '  to 
make  a  furrow';  ibtla  and  dbiu,  'son/  from  dbdiu,  'to 
produce';  adama  and  adamatu,  'blood'  or  'gore,'  from  the 
same  root  as  Adam,  Edom,  etc.  ;  illat  or  ellat^  '  army,'  the 
Heb.  heyil  or  hel,  *  army,  fortification,'  whilst  damgar  and 
tamkaru,  'agent,'   are  connected  with   the  word   makkuru^ 

*  property.' 

When  two  nationalities  come  together,  or  have  close 
communications  with  each  other,  it  is  the  usual  thing  for 
an  interchange  of  words  to  take  place,  for  it  is  certain 
that  they  will  both  possess  expressions  or  meanings  of 
synonymous  words  wanting  to  one  or  the  other,  and  thia 
being  the  case,  they  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing 
unless  the  needful  synonym  can  be  coined  easily.  Thia, 
however,  seldom  happens,  and  they  borrow,  often  (as  in 
the  case  of  our  own  language)  when  there  is  little  or  no 
need  for  it,  for  after  a  time  words  become  commonplace, 
'  worn  out,'  so  to  say,  and  foreign  words  take  their  place 
even  though  good  words  expressing  the  same  ideas  already 
exist.     This  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the 
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Semitic  and  non-Semitic  idioms  of    ancient  Mesopotamia 
haye  so  mncli  in  common. 

The  anti-Akkadists^  or  those  who  contend  that  there  is  no 
non^Semitic  idiom^  but  only  a  kind  of  crfrptography,  which 
they  call  *  allog^phj/  or  *  hieroglyphic  system  *  of  writing, 
make  use  of  the  aboye-mentioned  facts  to  support  their 
theory.  Their  method  is  well  seen  in  Hal^yy's  Apergu 
Orammatical  de  raUographie  Assyro-BahyUmienne  (Leyden 
Orientalist  Congress,  1884).  Thus,  on  p.  10  of  the  Apergu 
Qrammatical^  the  names  of  the  characters  of  the  syllabary 
giving  the  phonetic  values,  the  characters,  and  their  names, 
are  taken,  and  treated  as  if  they  were  words  actually  used 
by  the  ancient  Babylonian  scribes.  Beginning  with  the 
word  gal,  '  great,'  the  author  sets  beside  it  what  he  calls 
the  'type  d^m.'  (which  is  apparently  an  abbreviation  of 
the  words  *  type  d^motique  *)  gallu,  with  the  word  *  idem '  to 
indicate  that  it  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  Akkadian  word, 
instead  of  this  being  the  name  of  the  character.  A  whole  row 
of  Akkadian  roots  are  treated  in  the  same  way,  thus : — 


bur,  to  dissolve,                 * 

demotic  type ' 

burru. 

«,*  «5,  wood. 

Uu. 

gii,  wood. 

giiiu,  gaiisu, 
wood,  perch. 

«/,  pure, 

ellu. 

iuh,  stti,  to  melt. 

zub. 

fiog,  to  pour  out,  to  drink. 

naqu. 

mah,  great,  superior, 

mahhu. 

^V,  dagger,  sword, 

giru. 

gir,  foot. 

girru,  expedition 

tab,  companion. 

tabbu. 

w/,  slave,  woman, 

salatu. 

kar,  enclosure,  city. 

karu. 

fl*,  deep  valley. 

apu,  cavity. 

etc.,  etc. 

It  is  to  be  noted  tliat  if  is  regarded  by  ABsyriolo^ista  as  a  Semitic  yalue,  not 
H*en  from  tbe  Somerian,  but  from  the  common  Semitic  word  ifu  or  ifu,  'wood.' 
The  Sum.  word  is  giren  in  the  next  line. 
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But  bur,  *  to  dissolve/  is  practically  an  unknown  root  as 
a  verb  in  Assyrian,  as  is  also  zub,  'to  melt.'  For  the  purposes 
of  his  comparison,  too,  the  ingenious  anti*Akkadist  ignores 
the  long  u  of  naqtL,  and  the  fact  that,  in  Assyrian,  this  purely 
Semitic  root  does  not  mean  '  to  drink,'  but  only  '  to  pomr 
out,  as  a  libation,'  and  that  the  purely  Akkadian  nag  does  not 
mean  *  to  pour  out,'  but  only  *  to  drink.'  Mahhu^  *  supreme/ 
generally  appears  (like  gallu,  ^  great ')  in  compounds,  and  is 
then  used  as  a  word  borrowed  from  the  Sumerian,  in  which 
language  compounds  were  common,  whilst  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly rare  in  Assyrian.  Qi}*Uy  '  dagger,'  is  not  used  in 
Assyrian,  that  word  being  replaced  by  the  purely  Semitic 
pafru,  whilst  as  to  girru,  'expedition,'  that  also  is  Semitic, 
the  word  for  'foot'  in  Sumerian  never  being  used  for  it. 
Then,  again,  if  aalatu  have  anything  to  do  with  sal,  this  must 
be  entirely  as  a  borrowed  word,  to  which  the  feminine 
ending  -tu  has  been  added.  With  regard  to  the  last  two 
words  I  have  quoted,  karu  is  apparently  borrowed  from  the 
Samerian,  and  apu  may  be  regarded  as  being  in  the  same 
case,  though  the  word  in  the  one  case  and  the  meaning  in 
both  are  probably  not  altogether  correctly  stated. 

Let  us  take  one  of  the  above-quoted  words,  and  examine  it  in 
the  light  of  the  inscriptions.     Say  gir, '  dagger,'  for  instance. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Briinnow  does  not 
quote  giru  in  his  "  Classified  List "  as  being  used  in  Assyrian 
with  any  of  the  meanings  of  this  Sumerian  word. 

Fuller,  however,  than  Briinnow's  most  valuable  work,  is  the 
British  Museum  syllabary  80-11-12,  11,  which  gives  us  the 
following  instructive  Ust  of  meanings  of  the  root  in  question : 

Oir  >->J-  pati*um,  naglabu,  Dagger,  knife  (razor). 

parddu^  magzazu,  to  flee,  shearing. 

ga/latutHf  namsarUy  separation  (P),  sword. 

padanUf  urhu,  path,  road. 

hatranu,  esimtu,  high-road,  division. 

*amtum,  aakbanni  (P),  ?  P 

summudu,  ahuru,  to  cut  off  (or  sim.),  P 

Mbu,  zuqdkipu,  girdle,  scorpion. 
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Ara  >*^  patrum,  ^  lisan  sinniiti^    Dagger,  (in  the)  women's 

tongue. 

The  writer  of  this  very  full  syllabary,  therefore,  gives  no 
hint  of  the  existence  of  an  Assyrian  word  giru,  meaning 
*  dagger'  or  'sword,'  nor  does  it  seem  to  occur  with  any  of 
the  meanings  that  I  have  quoted  above. 

Let  us  take  the  root  nag,  '  to  drink,'  that  being  one  of  the 
words  compared  by  Hal^vy.  In  this  instance  we  will  do 
best  if  we  go  to  Briinnow,  who  puts  together  all  the  places 
where  the  word  occurs. 

The  character  expressing  the  sound  of  nag  {nak,  nag)  is 
*<]H(,  and  besides  these  values,  we  find  that  it  was  also 
pronounced  gu  and  immeli,  and  that  it  has  a  very  doubtful 
Talne,  fan,  attributed  to  it.  Turning  to  Briinnow's  list, 
we  see  that  the  usual  word  for  '  to  drink '  in  Assyrian  is 
kta  (the  conmion  Semitic  root),  but  the  syllabaries  and 
bilingual  inscriptions  do  not  indicate  any  Akkadian  pronuncia- 
tion for  the  character  when  used  with  this  meaning.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  tell  from  the  quotations  given,  whether 
nag  be  the  word  for  '  to  drink '  in  Sumerian  or  not.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  iaqii,  'to  give  to  drink,' 
which  meaning  the  character  also  has. 

On  looking  further  at  the  list  of  meanings,  we  find  that 
it  is  also  translated  by  the  Semitic  Idsu,  having  a,  meaning 
oertainly  akin  to  that  of  'to  drink.'  To  all  appearance, 
some  such  rendering  as  '  to  take  in  small  quantities,'  '  to  sup,' 
'to  sip,'  is  the  meaning  of  this  word  (see  Briinnow).  If 
this  he  the  case,  the  character  >-^jf?y ,  with  the  meaning  of 
'to  drink,'  certainly  has  the  same  pronunciation  as  when 
it  is  translated  in  Assyrian  by  Idiu,  namely,  gu,  and  this 
hypothesis  is  confirmed  by  the  phrases  containing  >^^]^ 
with  the  meaning  of  sat&y  for  the  terminations  attached 
to  the  word  are  those  that  one  would  expect  to  find  used 
vith  a  root  ending  in  a  votoel.    To  all  appearance,  therefore, 

^  The  word  seems  really  to  be  pat'ti,  but  a  close  examination  saggests  that  the 
character  rum  is  written  over  r»,  correcting  the  word  to  pap'um. 

l.K.A.8.  1900.  6 
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the  Sumerian  for  *  to  drink '  is  not  nag,  but  gu.  A  Semitic 
Babylonian  word  li'u,  cited  by  Briinnow,  seems  to  be 
doubtful  as  to  the  meaning  given  to  it.  Immeli,  one  of  the 
Sumerian  values  of  the  character  that  are  certain,  is  trans- 
lated by  iikru,  *  intoxicating  drink/ 

Though  the  word  nag  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  the  in- 
scriptions, it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  it  did  exist,  and 
that  in  connection  with  drink,  or  with  drinking.  This  is 
shown  by  the  compound  a-nag,  Semiticized  anaqqu,  a  kind 
of  vase  for  holding  liquor,  of  which  a  larger  form  existed 
called  a-nag-maha,  Semifcicized  anagmahhu.  Its  real  meaning, 
however,  is  doubtful. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  nothing  certain  is  known  with 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  '  allographic '  root  nag,  and 
that  its  identity  with  naqH,  *  to  pour  out  a  libation,'  is  at 
least  very  improbable. 

But  the  proof,  if  proof  be  needed,  that  what  is  regarded 
by  all  clear-headed  Assyriologists  as  a  language  is  really  so, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  this  so-called  '  allography '  has 
a  dialect!  Hal^vy's  opinion  that  the  dialectic  differences 
are  really  due  to  variant  writings  will  not  for  a  moment  hold 
water.  That  fw,  n,  and  b  should  be  written  as  variants  for 
g;  /  for  n ;  s  for  «  and  d;  r  for  /;  and  the  vowels  should  be 
changed,  all  according  to  fixed  rules,  is  to  the  mind  of  most 
Assyriologists  incomprehensible. 

The  nature  of  these  so-called  variant  spellings  (diverHtSs 
d'orthographe)  will  be  easily  understood  from  the  text  that 
I  am  about  to  describe.^  We  have  first  the  character  ^, 
meaning  Ho  go,'  dldku,  and  'to  bring,'  tabdlUy  its  dialectio 
forms  being  ir  and  ga,  the  first  seemingly  for  ara  and  the 
other  for  du.^  An  example  of  another  root  du  (written 
with  the  character  ^^y^)>  changed  into  ga,  occurs  in  line  16. 
After  this  comes  the  root  du,  short  for  duga,  with  its  dialectic 
form  §ib  (d  becoming  §,  and  g  changing  to  b).  Another 
change,  that  of  mar  instead  of  gar,  is  shown  in  line  25. 

1  "W.A.T.,  V,  pi.  10.    This  text  has  been  treated  very  fully  by  Haupt  and 
other  scholars. 
«  Lines  1-7. 
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After  the  break,  the  end  of  the  colamn  ahows  aga  for  ig, 
'that  which,  what/  and  also  mal  for  gal,  indicating  the 
change  from  g  to  m  shown  in  gar  and  mar.  The  second 
columQ  continues  the  examples  of  the  change  from  ig  to  aga, 
followed  by  the  prefix  denoting  an  abstract  noun  (lines  8  £), 
which  here  really  seems  rather  to  be  indicated  in  the  dialect 
by  diversity  d*orthographe  than  by  any  real  difference  in 
the  pronunciation.  The  next  paragraph  (lines  15-19)  has 
examples  of  the  weakening  of  ^f,  gis,  to  >^f  mu  (g  to  m,  and 
loss  of  the  final  /). 

Further  changes  are  shown  in  the  next  column  similar  to 
those  already  illustrated— y]f  t-ff-^  Tl»  ^^>  ^^^  Tl  V  E^TT> 
agarra,  showing  change  of  g  to  d,  and  loss  of  the  r.  Then 
we  have  fl  £^f  >^]  >  a -gaga,  changed  dialectically  into 
TJ  ET  ET>  a-mafna,  and  ^  ^P'W^  a-duga,  into  fj  ^^fj  fcU 
-^fcf,  a'§ibba.  y]f  ^  <T--TT<T»  «^^  for  Tl  ^»  ogar; 
n  ^],  aba,  for  ^  tyyT^,  a^a;  y]f  ^  5^^  ««^^  fo"-  TI  ^?f?|. 
«»«r;  and  ||  ^>-  ""^y  >->^  J^ff  5:<^^,  ir-ban^im,  for 
y]f  ^»-  "-^y  >->^  £iy ,  tr-bandu,  follow  this.  The  next  line, 
the  first  of  a  fresh  paragraph,  has  ^yy  ^<^^y »  sim,  again 
as  dialectic  form  of  ^^yy,  dim,  *to  make*;  gy  gy,  wawa, 
fo^  JST  SpT>  ^^5^^  5  »^d  gy  t:Iiy,  wa^  for  «-y<y^,  ^at  The 
last  line  of  the  next  paragraph  shows  a  new  root,  ^yy>-  |f , 
marza,  for  ^  *->{•• ,  garza,  *  command/  in  Assyrian  par§u. 

The  first  line  of  the  next  paragraph  has  ^^  t^^ ,  ad-mar, 
as  dialectic  form  of  Sigy  ^T*",  ad-gal,  translated  by  tudu, 
perhaps  the  word  for  *path.'  The  other  words  of  the 
paragraph  show  the  iw)t  ^yy*-,  mar,  for  V>  ^<'^«  With 
regard  to  the  two  paragraphs  which  follow,  these  are 
principally  occupied  with  the  root  ElTHy ,  and  »">^yyy  (=^Bab. 
•"■r),  gir,  dialectically  y>-  5^,  mer,  or  y»-  »-yy<y,  meri,  in  its 
various  meanings  of  '  angry,'  *  the  wind,*  *  dagger,'  *   etc. 

J  See  p.  80. 
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Some  of  the  words  are  compounds,  namely,  -<^>ff  HDOEf 
^Tfy  girgira,  dial,  f-  5^  y>-  5fflp,  mermer,  'storm';  ^JfTEf 
^h  ffirsig,  dial.  ]>-  ^  {^l^,  meraig,  a  word  of  doubtful 
meaning,  rendered  by  the  Assyrian  sarbiilu  (P  'a  garment'), 
•"^TTT  V^>  giri'lal,  dial,  f-  *-^<]  f",  meri-ldl,  *  swordbearer,' 
followed  by  i^  ^«S-,  mU'Sir,  dial.  y>-  ^ff  5^,  me-sir^ 
likewise,  seemingly,  a  garment.  The  last  line,  which  has 
a  section  all  to  itself,  is  ^fffy  t!^^^^^,  ingar  (so  the  glosses 
given  by  other  tablets  tell  us  to  read  it),  dial,  ^^f  ^TT'"» 
amar^  in  Assyrian  lAnu^  'enclosure,  wall,'  from  the  root  p7> 
*  to  lodge,'  apparently. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  arguments  against  the  theory 
that  the  non-Semitic  idiom  of  Babylonia  is  an  allography 
or  something  of  the  sort,  however,  is  its  difference  gram- 
matically from  the  Semitic  idiom  spoken  in  the  country. 
Many  of  the  phrases  that  we  find  in  the  bilingual  texts  are, 
of  course,  straightforward  enough,  and  present  no  difficulty. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following  :— 

Sumerian:        Ene  gae  muniin»gen 

Assyro-Bab. :   BSlum  ydii  tipuranni^ 

*'  The  lord,     as  for  me,    he  sent  to  me." 

Here  the  word-order  is  the  same  in  both  the  non-Semitic 
and  the  Semitic  idioms,  but  even  in  this  case  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  root  of  muniingen  is  gen,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
word  consists  wholly  of  particles  added  to  the  root  to  make 
the  meaning  more  precise,  and  repeating,  practically,  the 
pronouns.  Thus  the  first  component,  man,  means  '  me,'  si 
means  *  to,'  and  in  means  '  he,'  the  full  signification  of  the 
verb  being  'me  to  he  sent,'  whilst  the  Semitic  Babylonian 
verbal  form  with  the  pronoun  ispuranni,  is  to  be  analyzed 
ispur,  'he  sent,'  and  {a)nni,  'me'  or  'to  me.'  The  non- 
Semitic  idiom  is,  therefore,  the  more  precise  of  the  two,  and 
shows,  even  in  this  simple  phrase,  a  noteworthy  departure 
from  the  Semitic  idiom. 

»  W.A.I.,  iv,  17,  40  ff. 
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But  mnch  more  striking  differences  than  this  are  to  be 
found. 

So  strong  was  the  tendency  in  the  non-Semitic  idiom  to 
throw  particles  to  the  end  of  a  clause,  that  we  even  find 
them  placed  after  the  verb  at  the  conclusion  of  the  phrase 
instead  of  being  at  the  beginning,  as  in  Semitic  Babylonian, 
where,  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar,  they  ought  to  be. 

Samerian :  Kurkurra  ama  banda         bada- 

In  the  mountains   wild  bull      mighty        in  it 

ltd-  qime.^ 

lying  down    like. 

According  to  the  Semitic  translation,  however,  this  is  to 
be  rendered  as  follows : — 

Ina  iad&ni  kima  rimi  iqdi  rabsu,  ''  He  lies  down  in  the 
roountaiiis  like  a  mighty  wild  buU,'^  from  which  it  may  be 
gathered  that  the  word  qime  in  the  non-Semitic  line  ought  to 
come  either  after  ama,  *  wild  bull,*  or  after  banda,  '  mighty/ 
In  all  probability  this  word-order  is  due  to  poetical  form, 
especially  as  it  is  found  in  three  successive  lines,  but  as  it  is 
against  all  the  rules  of  Assyrian  grammar,  and  unusual  even 
in  the  non-Semitic  idiom,  this  is  surely  an  argument  against 
the  theory  that  the  latter  is  a  mere  invention  of  the  Semitic 
population  of  the  country. 

In  like  manner,  also,  we  meet  with  such  phrases  as  Anna- 
gi,  *Adm  of,'  instead  of '  of  Ann,'  the  Semitic  sa  Ann ;  au- 
asaydni'ta,  '  hand  glorious  (or  pure)  his  in,'  instead  of '  in  his 
glorious  hands,'  the  Semitic  ina  qatd-su  illiti;  ana-kubi-da, 
'  heaven  the  earth  with,'  the  Semitic  iami  &  Sr^itim,  *  heaven 
and  earth,'  together  with  many  other  differences  of  idiom 
that  stamp  the  non-Semitic  dialect  as  originating  with  a 
people  of  a  different  race  and  mode  of  thought.' 

But  quite  apart  from  the  question  of  the  probability  or 
otherwise  of  the  existence  of  a  non-Semitic  language  in 

»  W.AJ.,  iv,  27,  19. 

*  A  learned  and  important  paper  upon  the  linguistic  side  of  the  question  by 
Bt.  F.  H.  Weisbach  unfortunately  came  into  my  hands  too  late  to  make  use  of  in 
^  present  artidfi. 
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Babylonia,  is  that  of  a  distinct  nationality  who  may  have 
spoken  that  language.  In  other  words,  what  evidence  is 
there  that  there  were  other  nationalities  than  the  Semitic 
Babylonian  on  the  plain  of  ShinarP  It  is  an  important 
point  in  the  consideration  of  this  question,  and,  happily,  we 
have  not  far  to  go  to  find  what  we  seek  in  this  direction. 

The  document  to  which  an  Oriental  scholar  instinctively 
turns  in  such  a  case  of  doubt  is  the  Book  of  Genesis.  There^ 
in  the  oft-quoted  tenth  chapter  we  find  the  evidence  that  we 
want.     It  reads  thus : — 

**  And  Cush  begat  Nimrod :  he  began  to  be  a  mighty  one 
in  the  earth. 

**  He  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord  :  wherefore  it 
is  said.  Even  as  Nimrod  the  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord. 

'^  And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech, 
and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar. 

*'  Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Asshur,  and  builded  Nineveb^ 
and  the  city  Rehoboth  [or,  the  streets  of  the  city],  and  Calah, 

^'And  Besen  between  Nineveh  and  Calah:  the  same  is 
a  great  city." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that,  in  view  of  the  comparative 
modernness  of  the  civilization  of  Assyria  beside  that 
of  Babylonia,  I  prefer  the  rendering  of  the  Authorized 
Version,  "  out  of  that  land  went  forth  Asshur,"  rather  than 
"  he  (Nimrod)  went  out  into  Assyria,"  for  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  Nimrod  or  Merodach  was  the  founder  of  the  great  cities 
of  Assyria  as  well  as  those  of  Babylonia.  If  this  had  been 
the  case,  we  should  in  all  likelihood  have  found  reference 
to  the  fact  somewhere,  probably  in  the  literature  of  Assyria ; 
for  if  their  great  cities  had  been,  like  those  of  Babylonia, 
founded  by  Merodach,  they  would  not  have  hesitated  to  boast 
of  the  fact.  Besides  this  **  the  land  of  Nimrod "  is  one  of 
ihe  specific  names  of  Babylonia  in  the  old  Testament. 

This,  however,  is  but  remotely  connected  with  the  question 
in  hand.  The  important  thing  in  the  above-quoted  verses 
from  the  Book  of  Genesis  is,  that  Nimrod,  otherwise 
Merodach,  who  is  referred  to  later  as  the  representative  of 
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the  wliole  Babylonian  nation^  ia  here  called  a  son  of  Cash, 
iliowing  that  the  Hebrews  at  the  time  Genesis  was  written 
did  not  regard  Nimrod  as  being  of  the  same  race  as  them- 
•elTes.  For  them  he  was  a  Coshite,  but  the  predominant 
race  in  Babylonia  in  later  times  was  certainly  Semitic,  as 
their  language  shows. 

It  is  only  right,  however,  that  some  independent  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  this  non-Semitic  race  should  be  demanded; 
and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  inaccuracies  have  been  attributed 
to  the  ''  ethnographical  table  "  in  Genesis,  it  is  even  necessary 
that  evidence  of  a  confirmatory  nature  should  be  produced, 
especially  as  there  is  no  clear. statement  that  the  inhabitants 
<tf  Babylon  were  Semites,  for  Arphaxad  would  not  strike  the 
reader  at  first  glance  as  being  practically  the  same  as  Babel, 
for  which  identification  Professor  Hommel  has  shown  fairly 
good  reasons. 

What  strikes  the  student  of  this  period  is  the  fact  that 
the  racial   types  of  the  earliest  monuments  differ  greatly 
from  those  of  the  later,  as  far  as  we  know  them.     Even 
at  a  comparatively  late  date,  the  difference  of  type  seems 
to  have  been  fairly  well  marked,  as  the  two  well-known 
heads  from  LagaS  show  (Figs.  1  and  2).     On  the  cylinder- 
seals   of    a  still  later  period   (say  about    2300    b.g.)    the 
tiuck- brimmed  hat,   which   the  non- Semitic   head  \«rears, 
is  frequent,  and  the  human  figures  shown  are  in  general 
well'formed  and  slim.     Of  course,  this  was  in  all  probability 
owing  to  the  style  of  engraving  prevalent  at  the  time,  but 
it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  this  style  of  engraving 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  earlier  artists  upon  stone  copied 
the  forms  of  the  people  that  they  saw  around  them,  and  even 
chose  what  they  considered  the  best  types  (Figs.  3  and  4). 
The  slim  type  is  less  marked  in  the  case  of  the  slab  with 
the  musician  (Fig.  5),   but  reappears  in  the   exceedingly 
interesting  bas-relief   with   figures  of  warriors,   which   is 
apparently  of  a  much  earlier  date  (Fig.  6).     Other  types  of 
the  early  period  are  the  men  with  the  bird-like  faces,  such  as 
are  often  met  with  on  some  of  the  more  roughly-engraved 
cylinder-seals,  and  which  appear  in  a  less-pronounced  form 
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in  the  case  of  the  burial-scene  (Fig.  7)  and  in  the  warriors 
depicted  on  the  stile  des  vautours  (Fig.  8),  and  most- 
pronounced  in  the  case  of  the  personages  which  ornament 
a  shallow  yessel  found  at  Tel-loh  or  Lagag  (Fig.  9).  These 
are  probably  due  to  the  rough  and  ready  workmanship  of 
the  earlier  stone-cutters,  which  became  crystallized  into 
the  forms  depicted  on  these  plates.  These  forms,  in  all 
probability,  originated  in  the  type  of  face  exhibited  by 
a  head  (which  once  had  inlaid  eyes)  from  a  small  statuette 
from  the  same  place  as  the  other  examples  (Fig.  10).  There 
is  just  the  possibility  that  the  intermediate  type  between  this 
and  the  head  with  the  thick-brimmed  hat  is  the  next  picture 
(Fig.  11),  a  male  head  from  a  large  statuette,  also  from 
the  French  excavations.  Though  there  is  every  possibility 
that,  as  thought  by  the  late  G.  Bertin,  the  type  with  the 
prominent  nose  formed  the  "ground  race,"  and,  therefore, 
the  bulk  of  the  population,  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  noted 
that  the  sculptor  of  those  remote  days  has  represented  the 
well-known  king  ITr-Nina  and  his  family  in  the  same  way 
(Fig.  12). 

The  late  Terrien  de  Lacouperie,  as  many  will  probably 
remember,  had  an  idea  that  the  early  Akkadians  (Sumerians) 
were  closely  connected  with  the  early  Chinese,  and  he 
made  many  comparisons,  both  linguistic,  paleographical,  and 
historical,  tending  to  support  the  theory  that  he  then 
held.  In  this  theory  he  was  followed  closely  and,  I  believe, 
independently,  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Ball,  who,  analyzing  the 
Sumerian  language  and  script,  succeeded  in  showing  many 
similarities  between  them  and  the  Chinese — similarities 
which  all  unprejudiced  scholars  could  not  but  regard  as 
exceedingly  striking  and  noteworthy.  Being  totally  un- 
acquainted with  Chinese,  I  cannot  myself  venture  to  speak 
of  Mr.  Ball's  comparisons,  otherwise  than  as  one  knowing 
only  one  side  of  the  question,  the  Sumerian  side,  but  thus 
much  I  can  say,  namely,  that  if  only  a  quarter  of  the 
Rev.  C.  J.  Ball's  comparisons  be  correct,  then  he  has 
certainly  made  out  his  case. 

All  Assyriologists  took  up    a    neutral  position  on   the 
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subject,  awaiting  developments,  and  this  was  also  my 
poeition,  though  I  was  greatly  struck  by  Mr.  Ball's  re- 
searches. In  the  meantime,  however,  the  publication  of 
the  discoveries  of  M.  de  Sarzec  came  to  my  knowledge, 
and  I  could  not  help  noting  that  one  of  the  heads  repro- 
duced in  the  great  French  publication  had  a  decidedly 
Chinese  look,  the  eyes,  though  fairly  large,  being  almond- 
shaped  and  oblique  (Fig.  13).  Though  I  recognized  the 
importance  of  this  little  work  of  art,  and  spoke  of  it  in 
various  papers,  I  felt  bound  to  admit  that  *'  one  swallow  did 
not  make  a  Spring,"  and  that  the  artist  may  have  sought 
merely  to  reproduce  an  unusual  and  striking  type  of 
countenance  that  he  had  by  chance  come  across.  Anyone 
that  looks  over  the  well-known  Dicouveries  en  ChaldSe, 
however,  soon  becomes  aware  that  this  specimen  of  the 
section  of  the  inhabitants  having  oblique  eyes  is  not  an 
isolated  one,  and  that  a  fragment  of  a  bas-relief  showing 
unmistakably  the  same  peculiarity  exists  (Fig.   14). 

Now  this  cannot  be  by  any  means  accidental^  for  the 
obliqueness  of  the  eye  is  much  too  pronounced  for  that. 
Whether  the  slight  obliqueness  of  the  eye  observable  in  the 
case  of  king  Naram-Sin  be  due  to  Mongolian  blood  or  not, 
is  uncertain  —  probably  it  is  accidental,  as  it  is  certainly 
not  more  pronounced  than  one  sees  sometimes  in  France, 
and  it  may,  therefore,  be  due  rather  to  straightness  of 
the  eyebrow  than  to  real  obliqueness.  It  will  be  seen, 
from  these  two  specimens  of  ancient  Babylonian  art,  that 
there  is  much  more  than  a  suggestion  of  Mongolian  blood 
in  the  ancient  Sumerians,  and  that  the  researches  of 
De  Lacouperie  and  Ball  stand  a  very  good  chance  of  being 
confirmed.  Indeed,  the  philological  comparisons  made  by 
the  latter  would  of  themselves  tend  to  show  that  the  cause 
of  the  anti-Akkadists  is  already  lost. 

Having  seen  something  of  what  seems  to  be  the  Sumerian 
type,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  a  little  at  that  which  seems  to 
be  the  Semitic  type.  For  this  the  most  important  monument 
is  probably  the  cylinder-seal  of  Sargon  of  Agad^,  now  in  the 
possession  of  M.  de  Clercq  (Fig.  15).    On  this  object  is  shown 
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the  figure  goDerally  regarded  as  GilgameS^  twice  repeated, 
giying  drink  from  a  yase  to  a  long-horned  bull.  The  date  of 
this  is,  according  to  Nabonidus,  that  which  corresponds  with 
the  year  3800  B.C.,  or  thereabouts.  In  all  probability,  the 
inscription  bears  witness  to  the  Semitic  type  of  the  figure 
shown,  for  it  is  in  the  Semitic  Babylonian  language,  and, 
unlike  the  inscriptions  found  in  the  Akkadian  states, 
the  names  of  the  king  Sargani  (as  he  is  called)  and  his 
scribe  or  secretary,  Ibnt-Sarru,  are  pure  Semitic,  —  the 
same  Babylonian  language  that  was  in  use  in  the  days 
of  the  Biblical  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  figure  with  the  long 
ringlets  like  a  woman  (Ea-banl,  the  friend  and  counsellor 
of  the  hero  Gilgamed,  is  said  to  have  had  hair  like  this) 
appears  also  on  engraved  stones  evidently  of  later  date 
(Fig.  16),  and  in  these  cases  he  is  generally  accompanied 
by  a  satyr-like  being,  half  man  and  half  bull,  both  of  them 
struggling  with  bulls,  or  with  a  lion  and  a  bull.  The  style 
is  less  florid,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  cylinder  of  Sargani  of  Agade.  What 
is  apparently  a  late  modification  of  the  same  thing  is 
exhibited  by  a  cylinder  in  the  British  Museum,  but  the 
face  being  damaged,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  of  the 
Semitic  Babylonian  or  the  Sumerian  type,  though  as  it 
is  certainly  of  late  date  (the  inscription  shows  that)  there 
is  every  possibility  that  it  is  the  former.  The  superiority 
of  the  work  is  noteworthy,  and  the  vigorous  action  of 
the  naked  man,  as  well  as  of  the  animal  figures,  shows 
a  great  contrast  with  the  similiar  cylinders  of  earlier  date 
which  have  been  noticed.  Whilst  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Semitic  Babylonian  type,  we  may  as  well  follow  it  down 
as  late  as  1  am  able  to  go  in  the  matter  of  examples. 
The  next  picture  (Fig.  17)  is  a  reproduction  of  the  well- 
known  portrait  of  Hammurabi,  the  Amraphel  of  the  O.T. 
He  is  dressed  seemingly  in  Sumerian  style,  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see,  notwithstanding  the  weathered  condition  of 
the  stone,  that  his  face  is  of  the  Semitic  type,  with  a  short 
but  aquiline  nose,  such  as  is  generally  shown  on  the  monu- 
ments, not  only  of  Babylonia,  but  of  Assyria  also.     This 
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fact  leads  one,  nataraHy,  to  the  conclusion  that,  although 
long-nosed  men  must  have  been  fairly  common  among  the 
nations  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  a  short  nose  was  considered 
preferable  to  a  long  one.  On  the  cylinder-seals  that  have 
been  shown,  it  will  be  remembered  that  deities  with  thick- 
brimmed  hats  appear,  and  this  leads  one  to  ask  whether  this 
may  not  be  the  conyentional  costume  of  the  diyinities  at 
that  time.  If  this  be  the  case,  then  Amraphel  was  deified, 
as  was  certainly  his  opponent  and  contemporary,  Rim-Sin 
or  Rim-Aku,  who  is  often  identified  with  the  Arioch  of 
Genesis  xiv.  Coming  down  to  a  later  date,  we  see  again 
dearly  the  Semitic  type  in  the  bas-relief  representing 
]farduk-nadin-&hi  (about  1115  B.C.)— (Fig.  18).  At  this 
period  the  Semitic  type  seems  to  have  displaced  the  slimmer 
Somerian  entirely,  for  the  average  Babylonian  was  not 
only  to  all  appearance  not  tell,  but  also  a  trifle  thick- 
set, and  if  we  may  follow  the  indications  of  the  Sumerian 
sculptures,  the  Sumerians  were  certeinly  not  the  latter. 
The  tjrpe  of  the  Babylonians  of  the  time  of  Nabonidus 
is  shown  (though  somewhat  faintly)  by  the  impressions 
of  the  cylinder-seals  on  the  edge  of  a  tablet  dated  in  his 
second  year,  and  elsewhere,  frequently.  It  is  evidently 
that  of  Marduk-nadin-&hi,  executed  in  a  superior  style. 

Notwithstending  the  small  amount  of  material  at  my 
disposal,  I  trust  that  I  have  been  able  to  show  something 
of  the  Sumerian  type  from  the  early  period  when  it  existed 
side  by  side  with  the  Semitic  Babylonian  to  the  time  when 
it  merged  ioto  the  common  racial  type  of  the  Mesopotamian 
plain. 

The  matter  that  we  have  now  to  decide  is.  Did  the 
civilization  of  ancient  Babylonia  originate  with  the  Semitic 
population,  or  with  the  Sumerian  P 

This  also  seems  to  be  a  question  that  must  be  answered 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult 
te  believe  that  the  people  with  whom  the  cuneiform  system 
of  writing  originated  should  not  also  have  been  first  in  the 
other  arte.  Is  there  not,  also,  in  the  very  way  in  which 
the  bilingual  texte  are  written,  testimony  in  favour  of  this  P 
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Oonsider  for  a  momeDt  the  tablet  (obverse  and  reverse) 
containing  a  list  of  names  of  tbe  early  kings  of  Babylonia^ 
in  two  languages  (which  we  are  justified  in  calling  Sumerian 
tind  Semitic  Babylonian),  written  in  the  Assyrian  character, 
with  the  Sumerian  on  the  left  and  the  Semitic  on  the  right — 
in  other  words,  the  non-Semitic  idiom  precedes  the  Semitic. 
All  the  tablets  arranged  in  columns  are  written  in  this  way, 
^nd  when  the  translations  are  arranged  interlinearly,  the 
Sumerian  line  is  above  the  Semitic  translation  of  the  same, 
except  where  it  was  written  between  the  two  halves  to  the 
Akkadian  line,  which  was  divided  for  that  purpose — an 
arrangement  that  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  the  Semitic 
translations  were  originally  of  the  nature  of  glosses,  written 
in  smaller  characters,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  some 
cases  only  a  portion  of  the  text  is  translated.  For  these 
and  other  reasons  it  is  certain  that  the  non-Semitic  text  is 
the  original  one. 

Not  only,  however,  is  this  the  case,  but  there  is  hardly 
any  doubt  that  all  the  tablets  that  suggest  the  existence  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  are  written  in  the  same  way.  The  texts 
referring  to  agriculture  and  country  life  have  the  Sumerian 
on. the  left  and  the  Semitic  translation  on  the  right — that  is 
(as  the  wedge-writing  reads,  like  our  own  script,  from  left  to 
right),  following  it.  So  also  for  the  laws  and  legal  phrases, 
which  are  given  in  Sumerian,  and  which  actually  occur  on 
the  tablets  of  a  legal  nature  during  the  time  of  the  earlier 
Babylonian  empire,  as  has  been  frequently  pointed  out.  It 
is  also  to  be  noted  that  there  is  every  probability  that  the 
natural  history  lists  and  those  referring  to  special  subjects 
(that  is  to  say,  such  things  as  wooden  objects,  clothing,  etc.), 
were  written  for  the  Sumerian,  and  not  for  the  Semitic 
population,  for  whom  they  were  translated  later,  and  proved 
to  be  very  useful  adjuncts  in  the  study  of  Sumerian  and  the 
literature  of  the  non-Semitic  population,  which  the  scribes 
of  the  Semitic  period  found  it  necessary  to  know.  This 
probability  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  there  are  fragments 
of  lists  in  Sumerian  only,  from  the  Royal  Library  at 
Nineveh,  and  a  long  text  of  this  nature,  of  the  time  of  the 
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d3pBaty   of    Babylon  or   thereabouts^   is  preserved  in   the 
Britiah  Museum.^ 

One  lias  only  to  toniy  also,  to  the  early  sculptures  to  see 
that  everytbing,  in  the  earliest  period,  has  the  Sumerian, 
or  at  least  the  non-Semitic  stamp.  The  undoubted^  non- 
Semitic  types  that  I  have  already  shown  are  a  sufficient  proof 
of  this,  for,  except  rare  examples,  one  of  which  I  have 
shown,  there  are  no  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  the  pure 
Semitic  type  outaide  of  the  kingdom  of  Agad^  before  the 
time  of  the  first  dynasty  of  Babylon,  which  began  to  reign 
about  2300  B.C.  Further  examples  are  the  cylinder  of  the 
physician,  Ur-Lugal-edina,  which  shows  a  deity  with  a  long, 
straight,  and  probably  rather  thin  beard,  reminding  one 
of  the  small  Chinese  statuettes  that  one  sees  representing 
a  Tenerable  old  man  with  just  such  another,  but  more 
flowing  hirsute  appendage.  The  little  figures  of  the  time 
of  Oadea  representing  a  deity  holding  what  has  been 
regarded  as  a  firestick  show  the  same  feature,  though  it 
is  more  noticeable  in  the  original  than  in  the  photograph. 
A  Tery  interesting  head  is  that  in  the  possession  of  M.  de 
Gleroq,  which  must  haye  had  a  similar  beard,  though  the 
lower  part  of  it  is  broken  away.  In  the  case  of  this  head 
it  ia  noteworthy  that  the  eyes  are  slightly  oblique  (one 
more  so  than  the  other),  and  that  he  wears  a  wig  closely 
resembling  that  which  the  Assyrian  king  AsSur-nasir-ftpIi 
(885  B.a)  is  represented  as  wearing.  At  this  early  period 
it  was  evidently  the  custom  for  the  Babylonian  princes  and 
nobles  to  shave  their  heads,  and  they  sometimes  (perhaps 
upon  ceremonial  occasions)  wore  wigs. 

To  clinch  the  matter  of  the  existence  of  non-Semitic 
nationalities  in  Babylonia  in  ancient  times,  it  may  here  be 
mentioned  that  the  Sumerian  and  Akkadian  languages  are 
refiBrred  to  more  than  once  on  the  tablets.  Thus  a  tablet- 
fragment  in  the  British  Museum  refers  to  its  contents  as  being 
**Two  Sumerian  incantations  used''  (seemingly)  ''for  the 


*  It  ocenpies  four  plates  in  part  vi  of  Cuneiform   Texts  from  Babulotiian 
TMH9  (1S98). 
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stilling  of  a  weeping  child/' ^  and  another  tablet  seems  to  say 
that  "the  tongue  of  Sumer  was  like  Ak-*'* — a  tantalizingly 
incomplete  phrase,  which  suggests  that  a  comparison  of 
Sumerian  with  Akkadian  was  intended.'  (Lower  down  "  the 
tongue  of  the  chief  or  'prince'  or  'leader'  is  referred  to.) 
Another  small  fragment  seems  to  tell  us  that  "  (below  was) 
Akkad,  above  (was)  Su(mer)/'*  a  phrase  in  which  the 
restoration  of  'below'  in  the  first  part  is  suggested  by 
the  presence  of  '  above '  in  the  second  part,  and  naturally 
raises  the  question  whether  the  position  of  the  two  districts 
is  here  referred  to.  (As  the  fragment  is  very  small,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  disposition  of  the  adverbs  may,  in  reality, 
be  the  reverse  one,  namely,  "Akkad  is  above,  Su(mer 
below),"  and  this  would,  perhaps,  be  better  according  to 
Assyrian  syntax.)  Yet  another  reference  to  the  Sumerian 
language  occurs  in  the  interesting  text  published  in  W.A.!., 
iv,  pi.  40  (the  old  47),  which  gives  the  colophon  "  Tablet 
22nd,  oumer  {eme-laha)  unchanged."  The  tablet  which 
follows  (begins)  "In  the  month  Nisan,  day  4th,"  but  how 
the  first  part  of  the  colophon  is  to  be  understood  is 
uncertain,  as  the  expression  '  unchanged '  is  in  the  pluraL 
It  probably  formed  part  of  the  first  line  of  the  series. 
What  is  interesting  about  this  series,  however,  is,  that  the 
non-Semitic  phrases  that  it  contains  are  written  in  the 
dialect. 

To  sum  up  :— 

(1)  There  are  numerous  tablets  written  in  a  non-Semitic 
dialect,  with  and  without  translation  into  Semitic  Babylonian, 
and  in  two  cases  at  least  these  non-Semitic  texts  are  expressly 
designated  as  Sumerian. 

*  Tablet  S.  1190  (the  lines  are  quoted  in  Bezold's  Catalog:ue,  toI.  iv). 
3  Tablet  81-7-27,  130. 

3  The  text  of  the  Assyrian  translation  reads :  Ulan  Sutneri  tamail  Aklkadi]^ 
**the  tongue  of  Sumer  the  likeness  of  (the  tongue  of)  Ak[kad  assumed?].'* 
The  Sumerian  original  has  the  character  erne,  *  tongue,'  before  the  break,  im* 
plying  that  the  original,  when  complete,  read  erne  Ura,  **  tongue  of  Akkad." 

*  TabletlE.  1413  (cf.  Bezold*s  Catalogue,  vol.  iii). 
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(2)  That  Samerian  (or  Akkadian)  was  not  an  allograpliy 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  possessed  a  dialect  showing 
clear  laws  of  sound-change.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the 
gnmimar  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Semitic  idiom. 

(3)  The  type  of  the  earliest  monuments  is  distinctly 
different  from  that  of  the  later  period,  when  the  Semites 
gained  the  ascendency;  and  also  different  from  the  type 
exhibited  by  the  comparatively  ancient  kingdom  of  Agad^, 
where,  notwithstanding,  non-Semitic  influence  must,  before 
the  time  of  Sargon  (Sargani)  of  Agad^,  have  been  sufficiently 
strong  to  leave  at  least  some  impress. 

(4)  The  language  of  the  inscriptions  which  often  ac- 
company the  type  exhibited  by  the  above-named  earliest 
monuments  is  always  non-Semitic,  and  must,  as  such,  be 
regarded  as  the  language  of  the  people  represented. 

(5)  Not  only  hymns,  psalms,  incantations,  charms,  and 
similar  literary  products  were  written  in  the  non-Semitic 
language  to  which  I  have  referred,  but  also  royal  inscriptions, 
legal  precepts,  and  law  documents,  the  latter  classes  of  texts 
being  such  as  no  sane  person  would  write  in  any  so-called 
'allography.'  All  these  classes  of  documents  were  later, 
when  Semitic  civilization  became  general,  composed  in  the 
Semitic  Babylonian  language,  and  this  fact  alone  ought  to 
do  away  with  any  doubt  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  pioneers 
of  civilization  in  the  Euphrates  Yalley. 

(6)  The  few  sculptures  which  present  more  or  less  the  type 
with  oblique  eyes  confirm,  as  far  as  they  go,  the  conclusions 
of  De  Lacouperie  as  to  the  connection  of  the  early  inhabitants 
with  the  Chinese,  and  the  researches  of  the  Bev.  C.  J.  Ball 
with  regard  to  the  language.  It  must  not  be  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  Chinese  are  necessarily  ancient  Sumerians  who 
emigrated  from  Babylonia,  or  that  the  ancient  Sumerians 
must  haye  emigrated  into  Babylonia  from  China.  If  there 
be,  as  it  would  seem  there  is,  some  connection  between  these 
two  ancient  nationalities,  it  must  be  on  account  of  their 
having  migrated  to  Babylonia  and  to  China  from  a  common 
centre,  in  all  probability  some  district  lying  east  or  north- 
east of  Babylonia  and  west  of  China.    The  oblique  eyes  of 
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the  two  sculptures  on  Plate  II  only  imply  that  there  was 
some  Mongolian  admixture  at  about  the  time  when  they  were 
produced ;  whether  this  admixture  was  numerous  enough 
and  of  sufficient  influence  to  cause  its  language  to  become 
that  of  all  the  races  contemporary  with  it  in  the  Euphrates 
Yalley  will  be  a  matter  for  study  and  research.  Time  alone 
can  reveal  to  us  further  particulars  as  to  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  and  complete  the  fragmentary  records  of  these 
pioneers  of  the  world's  civilization. 


Note, — ^In  the  above  paper  I  have  employed  the  term 
Sumerian  instead  of  Akkadian  almost  throughout.  I  am  by- 
no  means  satisfied^  however,  that  the  word  Akkadian  is 
wrong,  for  the  fragments  quoted  on  p.  94  refer  to  it  in 
close  connection  with  Sumerian,  that  numbered  81-7-27^ 
130,  being  the  most  important. 

[Fig.  17  is  here  reproduced,  by  the  kind  permission  of 
Messrs.  Wm.  Collins,  Sons,  &  Co.,  from  the  new  edition 
of  their  Bible  Readers'  Manual,  plate  iv.] 
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Abt.  VII. — Notes  on  Indian  Coins  and  Seals.     Part  I.     By 
E.  J.  Rapson,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S. 

With  the  kind  permission  of  tlie  Council  of  tbe  Society^ 
I  purpose  from  time  to  time  to  contribute  a  series  of  notes 
on  such  unpublished  or  noteworthy  coins  and  seals  of 
Ancient  and  Mediaeval  India  as  come  under  my  notice ; 
and  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  collectors  of  these  objects 
if  they  will  submit  to  me  at  the  British  Museum  any 
specimens  about  which  they  may  desire  information. 

The  object  of  these  Notes  will  be  partly  to  correct  and 
bring  up  to  date  the  account  of  Indian  Coins,  which 
I  contributed  to  Buhler's  Encydopcedia  of  Lido  ^  Aryan 
Research^  and  partly  to  indicate  to  collectors  of  coins  in 
India  those  classes  of  which  further  specimens  are  required 
for  study. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  very  numerous  series  of  Indian 
coins  have  yet  been  systematically  collected.  The  attractions 
of  the  Graeco- Indian  class  have  apparently  diverted  the 
attention  of  most  collectors  from  a  study  of  the  purely 
native  ancient  and  mediaeval  coinages.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  great  historical  importance  of  these  latter. 
Their  evidence,  joined  to  that  of  the  stone  and  copper-plate 
inscriptions,  furnishes  practically  the  only  data  supplied 
by  India  herself  for  the  reconstruction  of  her  history. 
The  extent  to  which  this  reconstruction  has  already  been 
successfully  made  with  the  aid  of  such  apparently  inadequate 
and  unpromising  materials  surely  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
extreme  importance,  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  of 
the  study  of  Indian  inscriptions  and  coins.  The  old  gibe 
that  Indian  dates  were  merely  so  many  pins  set  up  to  be 

>  Gruniriit  der  IndO'Ariichin  Fhihlogie  und  AUertumihmde,  ii.  Band» 
3.  Heft,  B.    (TriibiMr :  StnuMburg,  1898.) 

i.a.A.8.  1900.  7 
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bowled  down  again  is  now  anything  but  true.  The  outline 
of  Indian  history  is  securely  drawn,  and  many  of  the  details 
are  already  filled  in.  The  future  progress  which  scholars 
will  be  able  to  make  in  this  work  depends  principally  on 
the  amount  of  new  material  with  which  they  are  supplied 
by  those  who  have  opportunities  of  making  discoveries  and 
observations  in  India. 

Uddrhika. 

1.  Obv.    Humped  bull  to  r. ;   above,  tree  within  railing 

represented  horizontally. 
Bev,    L1l|>|>    {Udehakt).      Above,  three  symbols, 
viz.,  the  'Ujjain'  symbol,  two  fishes  within  oblong, 
and  tree  within  railing. 
B.M. ;  Bush,  65  :  8-2  :  2.  ^a  75 ;  PL  I. 

TJddehika  :  Suryamitra. 

2.  Ohv.  (almost  obliterated).     Elephant  to  1. ;   beneath, 

five-hooded  snake,  and  (P)  tree  within  railing,  both 
represented  horizontally ;  at  top  1.,  counter-mark. 

Rev.    L>  U   [-]  {Udehal-I). 

Beneath,  three  symbols,  probably  as  on  No.  1,  but 
in  reversed  order,  viz.,  tree  within  railing,  two 
fishes  within  oblong,  and  (P)  the  Ujjain  symbol. 

B.M. ;  Armstrong,  90  :  1-8  : 1.  Mn  -75 ;  PL  2. 

The  Uddehikas  {w.  II  Audehika,  Auddehika)  are  mentioned 
in  Yarahamihira's  Brhat-samhita  among  the  peoples  who  are 
placed  in  the  central  portion  of  his  astrological  .chart  ^ ;  but, 
apparently,  their  name  has  not  hitherto  been  read  on  coins. 

*  xiT,  3,  $i,  Kern,  tnd  trm^9,,  p.  88  s  J.R.A.S.,  1871,  p.  82. 
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The  form  Udehdki  which  occurs  here  is,  no  doubt,  a  tad- 
raja  formation  denoting  '  the  prince  of  the  Uddehikas/ 
though,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  Panini,  iv,  1,  173,^ 
we  should  rather  have  expected  to  find  Audehaki  (Odehaki). 
Another  instance  of  this  formation  is  afforded  bj  the 
inscriptions  in  Brahml  and  KharosthI  characters  on  the 
silver  coin  of  the  TJdumbaras,  published  by  General  Sir  A. 
Cunningham  {Coins  of  Ancient  India,  p.  67,  pi.  iv,  1). 
While  we  find  in  the  Brhat-samhita  the  forms  Udumbara 
or  Audwnbara  to  denote  the  people  or  the  kingdom,  we 
haye  on  this  coin  the  genitive  Odumbarisa  {Audumbareh) 
standing  in  opposition  to  the  king's  name  and  his  other 
titles,  Mahddevasa  raho  Dharaghosasa,  The  same  form 
probably  occurs  on  the  square  bronze  coin  which  follows 
{id,y  p.  68,  pi.  iv,  2).  We  possess,  unfortunately,  only 
a  drawing  of  this  specimen,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  possible 
to  be  quite  certain  as  to  the  reading;  but,  even  on  the 
evidence  of  this  drawing,  the  fourth  aksara  certainly  seems 
to  be  -rt  rather  than  -rd,  as  read  by  Cimningham.  A  similar 
distinction  is,  no  doubt,  regularly  observed  between  the  forms 
Mukhara  and  Maukhari.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Mukhardndm 
bhubhujdm  (Fleet,  Corpus  Inscr.  Indie.,  iii,  p.  229)  the  first 
genitive  is  dependent  on  the  second — "of  the  lords  of 
Mukhara  (or  of  the  Mukhara  jpeople)  "  ;  while  in  BhUpdndm 
Haukharindm  {id,,  p.  222)  the  two  genitives  are  in  opposition 
—"of  the  lords,  the  Maukharis."  It  seems  impossible  to 
determine,  from  the  two  specimens  in  the  British  Museum, 
whether  an  inscription  in  Brahml  characters,  occurring  on 
certain  of  the  negamd  coins  or  *■  guild-tokens '  ^  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Taxila,  should  be  read  Amtarotakd  or 
Atntarotaki?  If  the  discovery  of  more  complete  specimens 
should  prove  the  latter  reading  to  be  correct,  we  should 
probably  be  justified  in  regarding  it  as  a  (ad-r^'a  formation, 
meaning  '  the  prince  of  Antarotaka,'  and  in  supposing  that 


*  B«ferred  to  in  P.W.,  t.v.  « Audumbari.' 

'  For  refersnces,  see  Bapeon,  Indian  Coins,  f  6. 

'  Figured  in  Cminisgliam,  Coin$  of  Aneient  India,  pi.  iii,  11. 
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other  forms  found  on  these  negamd  coins,  such  as  Dajaka  and 
Tdlimata  (or  Bdlimata),  are  also  names  or  titles  of  rulers. 

The  king's  name,  Suryamitra,  may  be  recovered  with 
almost  absolute  certainty  from  the  portions  of  the  inscrip- 
tion still  remaining  on  the  coin,  No.  2,  above  described. 
The  most  probable  restoration  of  this  inscription  is  Udehalki-J 
8ui/atn[ita8a],  and  the  letters  which  are  certain  leave  scarcely 
a  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  the  reading  of  both  name  and 
title.  The  style  of  the  Brahml  characters  on  these  coins 
seems  to  justify  us  in  assigning  to  them  a  date  at  least  as^ 
early  as  the  third  century  before  Christ.  We  have  at  present 
no  other  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  king  named 
Suryamitra  at  this  period.  The  king  of  North  Pancala 
(Sunga),  who  bears  this  name,  probably  belongs  to  a  some- 
what later  date;  perhaps  to  the  second  century  B.C.*  The 
same  name  has  also  been  read  on  coins  of  Ayodhya,  possibly 
of  the  second  or  first  century  B.C.  ;  but  this  may  be  due 
to  a  mistake.  The  inscription  on  these  coins  seems  not 
to  be  Sut/a-,  Sapa-,  or  Ayu-mitraaa,  each  of  which  readings 
has  been  suggested,  but  almost  certainly  Ayyamitrasa 
(i.e.  Aryamitrasyd).  The  description  of  this  coinage  given 
in  Indian  Coins  (pi.  iv,  3),  should  probably  be  corrected 
accordingly ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  letters 
a  and  su  at  this  period  are  very  easily. confused.  Much  the 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  name  of  one  of  the  Hindu  Princes 
of  Mathura,  as  represented  on  his  coins ;  it  is  not  possible 
from  the  available  specimens  to  be  quite  certain  whether 
it  is  Aryamitra  or  Suryamitra. 

These  coins  of  TJddehika — like  some  of  the  coins  of  Eran, 
which  they  resemble  in  other  respects  also — are  examples  of 
an  interesting  stage  in  the  art  of  coin-making  in  India. 
Their  types,  struck  from  single  dies,  are  simply  made  up  of 
a  collection  of  those  symbols  which,  at  an  earlier  period, 
were  impressed  one  at  a  time  by  different  punches.^  As 
to  the  meaning  of  these  symbols  we  can,  at  present,  say 


>  Ottimingliam,  C,A,Lj  p.  82,  pi.  vii,  4  ;  Bapeon,  Indian  Cointf  §  53. 

>  Indian  Coin$f  {  46. 
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practically  nothing.  Some  may  have  had  a  personal,  others 
a  local,  and  others  a  religious  significance ;  but  we  require 
to  know  a  g^reat  deal  more  than  we  do  know  about  the 
history,  the  geography,  and  the  religious  condition  of 
ancient  India,  before  we  can  make  any  profitable  enquiry 
into  this  subject.  That  the  symbols  placed  on  coins  had 
a  Tery  real  meaning  we  cannot  doubt  when  we  see,  for 
instance,  that  on  the  coins  of  the  Pancala  (^uhga)  king 
Bhanumitra — not  on  those  of  other  members  of  this  dynasty — 
one  particular  sjrmbol  is  deliberately  and  regularly  ^  defaced 
by  the  counter-mark  of  another.  This  must  surely  be  the 
record  of  some  event,  at  the  nature  of  which  we  can  only 
vaguely  guess. 

The  counter-mark  which  occurs  on  the  reverse  of  coin 

No.  2  is  the  curious  symbol  XT  which  occurs  so  frequently 

on  coins  of  all  kinds — punch-marked,  cast,  and  struck — 
and  which  no  one  seems  to  have  explained.'  Sometimes 
it  stands  within  a  railing,  and,  in  this  form,  it  appears 
counter -marked  on  many  of  the  coins  of  Bahasatimita, 
(Cunn.,  Coins  of  Anc.  Ind.,  KosambI,  pi.  v,  13),  whose 
Pabhosa  inscriptions'  show  him  to  have  belonged  to  the 
second  or  first  century  B.C. 

The  existence  of  the  TJddehikas  as  a  people  is  attested  for 
the  following  periods  : — (1)  3rd  century  B.C.  (probably),  by 
the  evidence  of  these  coins ;  and  (2)  6th  century  a.d.,  by 
Yarahamihira.  The  passage  in  which  they  are  mentioned 
by  Alberuni  (11th  century  a.d.)  is  quoted  from  the  Brhat- 
samhitd,^  and  cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  of  their  existence 
in  his  time.  His  remark  (trans,,  voL  i,  p.  298)  to  the 
effect  that  ''most  of   the  names  of  countries  under  which 


*  In  three  out  of  the  four  coins  of  the  largest  size  in  the  British  Mosenm.  This 
coanter-mark  seems  to  occnr  less  frequently  on  the  coins  of  medium  size,  and  not 
at  all  on  the  small  eoins. 

*  It  appears  among  other  ornaments  in  a  necklace  (Fergusson,  Tree  and  Sment 
Wenhipy  2nd  ed.,  1873,  pi.  iii,  4),  and  a  similar  ornament,  described  hy 
Mr.  Vincent  Smith  as  '  a  gold-leaf  cross,'  was  found  among  the  relics  from  the 
Pipnhwa  Stopa  (J.R.A.S.,  1898,  p.  686,  pi.  10). 

'  Fiihrer,  Bpifraphia  Indiea,  ii,  p.  240. 

«  Aihenmi's  India  {trane,  Sachau),  toI.  i,  p.  300. 
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they  appear  in  this  context  are  not  those  by  which  they 
are  now  generally  known''  applies,  no  doubt,  to  this  as 
to  the  other  passages  from  Hindu  authors  quoted  by  him. 

With  regard  to  the  locality  of  Uddehika,  very  little  can 
be  added  to  what  Mr.  Fleet,  in  his  excellent  Topographical 
List  of  the  Brhat-samhitd^^  has  already  gathered  from 
Yarahamihira  and  Alberuni.  The  gloss  'near  Bazana/ 
which  is  added  after  'TJddehika'  in  Alberuni's  quotation, 
might,  perhaps,  have  afforded  some  useful  information  if 
the  reading  were  certain;  but  this  seems  not  to  be  the 
case.  Probably  the  general  similarity  between  the  coins  of 
TJddehika  and  Eran  may  be  held  to  be  good  evidence  that 
these  two  places  were  not  far  apart. 

IJPAOODA. 

3.  Ohv.  L  Vi  7^  Jl  JL  {Upagodasa).   Above,  circle  with  dot 
in  centre  ;    beneath,  '  Taurine '  symbol  represented 
horizontally. 
Bev.    Blank. 

B.M.  ;  Lady  Olive  Bayley,  89  :  8-8  :  68. 

^  1- ;  PL  S. 

This  coin  or  seal  is  described,  but  not  illustrated,  by 
Thomas  in  his  edition  of  Prinsep's  Essays  on  Indian 
Antiquities^  vol.  i,  p.  216.  It  is  quoted  by  him  as  an 
example  of  the  early  cast  coinage  in  which  one  side  was 
left  blank.  It  seems  quite  probable  that  this  variety  of 
the  oast  coinage  may  be  earlier  than  that  which  has  both 
an  obverse  and  a  reverse,  just  as  the  '  single-die '  coins  of 
Taxila  seem  to  be  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  '  double-die ' 
ooins.^  In  any  case,  the  art  of  casting  coins  must  be  very 
ancient  in  India.  There  is  no  question  here  of  borrowing 
from  a  Greek  source ;    and    the    forms    of   the    Brahm! 


1  Indian  Antiquary^  1893,  p.  192. 

>  Coim.,  (hint  ofAne,  Ind.,  p.  61 :  Rapson,  Indian  Coint,  i  56. 
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characters  on  thia  coin  and  on  the  cast  coins  of  Eada^ 
seems  to  be  as  old  as  any  others  found  in  India.  Biihler's 
opinion'  was  that  coins  and  seals  ef  this  kind  date  from 
at  least  350  or  400  B.c.9  that  is  to  say,  from  some  time  before 
the  Maurya  Dynasty. 

It  must  remain  doabtful  for  the  present  whether  Upagoda 
ia  the  name  of  a  person — like  Vpagupfa,  Vpendra^^oi  the 
name  of  a  place — ^like  Upamnga,  Upqjyotisa.  The  former  is, 
perhaps,  the  more  probable.  This  coin  or  seal  is  not  unlike 
the  Patna  seals '  with  the  inscription  Nadaya  and.Agapalaia. 
These  are  undoubtedly  names  of  persons. 


Seal  of  Nandivardha  qr  Nandivrddha. 

4.  ^'  h  h  io  1^  {Namdivadhaia),  Lion  walking  r.  towards 
sta£f  standing  within  railing  and  surmounted  by 
a  fish  and  a  banner  (P) ;  above,  svastika  and 
'  Taurine '  symbol ;  to  1.  of  staff,  symbol  ti ;  to  r. 
of  staffs  ^  (probably  the  Kharosthi  compound 
letter  ipa) ;  in  exergue,  a  fish. 
Mr.  Robert  Hammersley.  M'9;  PL  4. 

The  seal,  from  which  the  impression  here  described  and 
illostrated  was  taken,  is  that  of  a  silver  signet-ring. 
Nothing  IB  known  of  its  provenance ;  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  really  what  the  style  of  its 
inscription  in  Brahml  characters  and  its  other  features 
woold  indicate — an  Indian  signet-ring  of  about  200  B.a 

Fortunately  the  evidence  of  numismatics,  which  is, 
generally,  of  all  the  available  kinds  of  evidence,  the  best 
by  which  to  determine  the  date  of  other  antiquities,  is 
very  much  to  the  point  in  this  particular  instance. 

1  Cinm.,  id.f  pi.  ii,  21,  22. 

'  Indisehg  PaloiOffraphie,  p.  8. 

t  CmuL,  Arth,  8urv.  SiporU,  u,  pi.  iii ;  1;.  also  Bahler  (/.«.). 
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This  seal  has  eeveral  charaoteristics  in  common  with  the 
square  bronze  coins  of  Pantaleon  and  Agathocles/  two  of 
the  earliest  Greek  kings  of  India,  whose  date  must  be  very 
near  the  beginning  of  the  second  centary  B.C.,  and  with 
those  coins  of  Taxila  of  similar  shape  and  metal  which 
seem  to  bear  traces  of  Greek  influence.' 

In  the  first  place,  the  lion  of  the  seal  is  not  unlike  the 
same  animal  as  represented  on  the  coins.  Secondly,  the 
Brahmi  inscriptions  on  the  seal  and  on  the  coins  of 
Pantaleon  and  Agathocles  are  very  similar  in  character  ; 
and  thirdly,  the  symbols  above  the  lion  on  the  seal — 
the  ivastika  and  the  'Taurine'  symbol — are  of  common 
occurrence  on  the  coins  of  Taxila  {v.  Cunningham,  Coins 
of  Am,  Ind.^  pL  ii,  8 ;  iii,  2,  13,  etc.).  If  we  are  right  in 
supposing  that  the  character  to  the  right  of  the  sta£f  on 
the  seal  is  the  Kharosth!  compound  letter  ipa^  this  would 
be  an  additional  point  of  resemblance,  for  Kharosth!  as 
well  as  Brahro!  inscriptions  are  found  both  on  the  coins 
of  Agathocles  and  on  those  of  Taxila.'  The  fish,  which 
occurs  twice  on  the  seal,  is  found  frequently  enough  as 
a  symbol  on  coins  of  Ancient  India — e.g.,  on  the  coins  of 
Uddehika  described  above  (p.  98) — but  no  other  instance 
of  the  '  staff  surmounted  by  a  fish  and  a  banner  (P) '  has  yet 
been  noticed.  Dr.  Burgess  has  made  the  suggestion,  which 
is  well  worth  bearing  in  mind  in  view  of  future  discoveries, 
that  the  Matsyas  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  have 
adopted  the  fish  {mataya)  as  their  emblem.  In  southern 
India  the  fish  was,  of  course,  the  emblem  of  the  Pandyas. 

The  inscription  Namdivadhaia  is,  no  doubt,  a  Prakrit 
equivalent  of  the  Sanskrit  Nandivardhasya  or — as  Professor 
Kielhorn  has  suggested  as  an  alternative — NanditrddJuuya, 
The  only  remarkable  feature  in  this  Prakrit  form  is  the 
termination  -ia  (instead  of  -aa  as  would  be  expected)  =  Skt. 


'  Gardner  :  B.M.  Cat.,  Greek  and  Seythie  Kings  of  Baetria  and  India, 
pi.  iii,  9 ;  pi.  iy,  9. 

'  Cumingham,  Coins  of  Ane,  Ind.,  pi.  iii,  1-4 ;  ef  Ramon,  Indian  Coim, 
ii  21,  66. 

*  Gardner,  op,  eii.,  pi.  ir,  10;  Cnnn.,  op.  eit„  pi.  iii,  9,  18. 
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•9ya.  The  parallel  instances  given  in  the  subjoined  note/ 
I  owe  entirely  to  the  courtesy  of  JProfessor  0.  Franke,  to 
whom  I  desire  to  express  my  grateful  acknowledgments. 
Other  curious  interchanges  of  letters  on  coin>inscriptions 
will  be  noted  below — ca  for  eha  on  a  coin  of  the  Eunindas 
(p.  125,  note  2),  and  na  for  na  on  the  coin  of  Yatsadaman 
(p.  124). 

No  adequate  explanation  of  the  Kharosthi  Spa  ^ — if  suck  it 
he— can  be  given.  Isolated  akaaras  like  this  are  of  frequent 
oecurrence  on  Indian  coins.  They  must,  no  doubt,  have 
had  a  meaning  at  one  time,  but  that  meaning  has  almost 
certainly,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  been  irrecoverably  lost. 

We  may  conclude,  with  some  confidence,  that  this  seal 
came  originally  from  some  place  in  India  not  far  from 
Taxila — the  modem  Shahdheri  or  Dheri  Shahan,  in  the 
£awal  Pindi  district ' ;  and  that  its  date  is  not  long  after 
200  B.C. 

Seal  of  Mamma. 

5.  cH  k^    {Sri'Mamma). 

Mr.  J.  P.  Eawlins.  Steatite ;  PL  6. 

This  seal  is  published  here  chiefly  with  the  object  of 
calling  attention  to  a  branch  of  Indian  antiquities  which 

^  **taia,  KhalBi,.xii,  31;  A^apalaia,  Patna  seal,  Cunningham,  A.S.R.,  xt, 
pl.  iii,  2;  Biihler,  Ind.  Pal.,  pp.  8,  9;  Savifkaia,  on  a  coin,  Cunningham, 
Coins  of  the  Ku^ana,  Num.  Chron.,  1892,  pi.  viii,  15  (Cunn.  reada  diiferently^  ; 
^«/«,  in  the  second  Nasik  Inscription  of  Private  Individuals,  A. S.W.I. ,  it, 
p.  lU."  Prof.  Frankealso  refers  me  to  an  instance — Gamini  Tisaia — occurring 
m  in  ancient  inscription  of  Ceylon,  puhlished  by  Dr.  Hoernl^  in  Ind.  Ant.y  vol.  i, 
pi.  vii.  On  this  form  Dr.  Hoernl^  ooeerves  (p.  170) :  **  The  sa  of  the  genitive  of 
this  word  is  most  remarkable  .  .  .  . ;  it  is  not  given  by  Prinsep,  and  has  not, 
I  think,  been  found  in  India,  but  I  have  since  found  it  in  many  places  in  Ceylon, 
tad  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  the  sign." 

'It  may  be  noted  incidentally  that  dpa — ^not  tpa — seems  to  be  the  regular 
c^vtlent  to  the  Greek  2nA  on  the  coins  which  bear  the  names  of  Spalagadama, 
Bptlahora,  Spalarises,  Spalyris  (the  iSaka  or  ^aka-Parthian  class),  v.  Biihler, 
Indiuke  Palaeographies  Til,  1.  Moreover,  on  the  Audumbara  coin  published  by 
Cunniiigham,  Coins  of  Ane,  Ind.^  pi.  iv,  1  eRapson,  Indian  Coins ,  pi.  iii,  8,  the 


n&aat  Visvamitra  should  be  corrected  to  Viipamitra.    The  second  akfara  is 
^vtainly  not  ita,  but  s'pa,  and  the  dialectical  form  Viipamitra  is  not  without 
iBtneat. 
*  Cooningham,  Oeog.  of  Ane.  Ind.^  p.  104. 
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no  one  seems  to  have  yet  systematically  collected — ancient 
and  mediaeval  inscribed  gems  and  seals.  If  one  may  judge 
from  the  numbers  of  these  which  have  been  brought  from 
time  to  time  to  the  British  Museum  by  visitors,  they  would 
appear  to  be  fairly  common  in  certain  parts  of  India.  To 
collect  them  would  be  an  interesting,  and  probably  not  an 
expensive,  amusement;  and  the  study  of  them  would 
certainly  add  to  our  knowledge  of  Indian  nomenclature 
and  of  Indian  epigraphy,  and  might  often  be  useful  in 
adding  to  the  testimony  of  coins  and  inscriptions.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  one  in  India  will  turn  his  attention 
to  this  branch  of  antiquities. 

Mamma  is  a  well-known  Indian  name.  It  occurs,  for 
example,  as  a  surname  of  Harivarman  in  his  Kudarkot 
inscription ;  ^  and,  in  the  Eajatarangini,  it  is  the  name  of 
one  of  the  regents  under  Ajitapida.^  In  its  feminine  form 
it  is  found  in  one  of  the  Nasik  inscriptions.' 

Arjunayana  (Indian  CoinSy  §  42). 

6.  Ohv,     Camel   (P  or  humped  bull)   to  r.,   facing  tree 
within  railing. 

Rev.      H^XOfJIXEvu      ( Atyundt/andna  -jay  a ). 
Humped  bull  to  r.,  facing  sacrificial  post  within 
railing. 

B.M.,  Cunningham.  M  *75 ;  PL  6. 

The  coins  of  the  Arjunayanas  hitherto  published^  bear 
types  which  connect  them  with  the  series  of  the  Hindu 
Princes    of    Mathura.     The    importance    of    the    present 

^  Kielhom,  £piffraphia  Indiea,  i,  pp.  180,  181  :  **  Sarivarmmanama  Sri' 
Mamma  ity  aparanamakftapratitih,'* 

^  Stein,  Num,  Chron.,  1899,  p.  158. 

>  Burgess:  Arch.  Sunr.  West.  Ind.,  Buddhi$t  Cave  Temple,  pi.  It,  p.  116 ; 
note  3,  **  Mamma  is  probably  a  comiptioii  of  Mahima,  jnst  as  Mammafa  is  of 
Mahimabhatta.** 

^  Cimn.,  Coint  of  Anc,  Ind,,  p.  90,  pi.  Tiii,  20.  Fiinsep's  Essays  {ed, 
Thomas),  toI.  ii,  pi.  xUt,  224 ;  p.  224  (wrongly  read). 
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specimen  lies  in  the  fact  that,  both  by  its  types  and  by  its 
inscription,  it  shows  a  striking  resemblance  to  certain  coins 
of  the  Yaudheyas.  This  resemblance  is  very  clearly  seen 
when  this  specimen  is  compared  with  the  Taudheya  coin 
illustrated  in  pi.  vi,  3,  of  Cunningham's  Coins  of  Anc.  Ind} 
The  reverse^  type  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  it  is  struck 
in  the  same  manner — slightly  incuse ;  and  the  form  of  the 
inscription^  Atjundyandna  (i.e.  -nandm)  jayalK]  is  similar 
to  that  of  other  Yaudheya  coins — Taudkeyagarjmya  jayalJi] 
[op.  cU.,  pi.  vi,  6-8).  • 

This  connection  between  the  Arjunayanas  and  the  Yaur 
dheyas  thus  indicated  by  the  coins  has  long  ago  been  inferred 
from  other  records.  They  are  mentioned  together  in  the 
Allahabad  inscription  of  Samudragupta  {c.  a.d.  380),^  and 
in  five  passages  in  the  Brhat-samhitd  (Yarahamihira,  obiU 
587  A.D.).'  The  Malavas  also  are  mentioned  together  with 
these  two  in  the  same  inscription,  and  they  are  placed  with 
them  in  the  '  northern  division '  by  Yarahamihira.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  Malava  coins  have  an  inscription 
of  the  same  character  =  Skt.  Mdlavdndm  jayalJi],^  These 
Halava  coins,  which  have  been  found  literally  in  thousands,^ 
are  still,  unfortunately,  not  represented  by  a  single  specimen 
in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum. 

Mr.  Yincent  Smith,  in  his  admirable  account  of  the  princes 
and  peoples  mentioned  in  the  Allahabad  inscription,  places 
the  Arjunayanas  in  ''the  region  between  the  Malava  and 
Yaudheya  territories,  or,  roughly  speaking,  the  Bharatpur 
and  Alwar  States,  west  of  Agra  and  Mathura,  the  principal 
seat  of  the  Northern  Satraps."  « 


*  The  foD  inscriptioii  on  these  coins  has  not  been  read.  I  conjecture  that,  on 
eertain  spedmens,  the  word  of  which  traces  can  be  seen  beneath  the  type  may 
have  beoi  Bahudhanake ;  but  there  seem  to  be  seToral  Tarieties. 

'  Fleet,  Corpus  Inter.  Ind.,  iii,  p.  1. 

'  Bd,  Kem,  It,  25  ;  li,  59  ;  xiv,  25-28  ;  xvi,  22  ;  xvii,  19.  It  may  be  said 
thai  the  Aijnnayanas  are  never  mentioned  apart  from  the  Tandheyas  in  the 
Brhat-mmhitd  {v.  Fleet,  Tapographieia  ZUt,  Ind.  Ant.,  1893,  pp.  173,  194). 

*  Indiak  Coins,  {  61. 

*  Smith,  J.R.A.S.,  1897,  p.  884. 

*  J.R.A.S.,  1897,  p.  886. 
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Ancient  Cast  Coin  of  Eran  {Indian  Coins,  §  46). 

7.  Obv.    Horse  to  1. ;  above,  the  *Ujjain '  symbol. 

Bev.  In  r.  and  L  field,  a  tree  within  railing ;  between, 
written  vertically  in  Brahml  characters,  ^  1  +-  [.] 
{Eraka[  .  ]  ). 

Mr.  L.  White  King.  iE  8 ;  PL  7. 

This  coin,  in  fabric,  most  resembles  the  cast  coins  repre- 
sented in  Cunningham's  Coins  of  Anc.  Ind,,  pi.  i,  26-30. 
Like  them,  and  like  the  cast  coins  of  India  generally — e.g. 
Kada  {id.,  pi.  ii,  21),  Kosambl  {id.,  pi.  v,  7--10),  and  Fpagoda 
{v.  sup,,  p.  102,  pL  3) — it  shows  the  marks  where  it  has 
been  separated  by  cutting  from  the  row  of  coins  cast  in  the 
mould  at  the  same  time. 

Specimens  bearing  a  similar  inscription  are  published  in 
Cunningham's  Arch,  Surv.  Reports,  vol.  x,  p.  77,  pi.  xxiv, 
16,  17 ;  and  one  is  described  in  his  Coins  of  Anc.  Ind.,  p.  102, 
but  no  illustration  of  it  is  given  in  the  accompanying  plate. 
General  Cunningham  read  the  last  aksara  as  ^nya,  or  -7?a. 
The  reading  cannot  be  verified  from  his  autotype  plate  in 
the  Arch,  Sure.  Reports ;  and  the  traces  remaining  on  the 
specimen  now  published  do  not  justify  us  in  restoring  either 
of  these  suggested  readings  here. 

This  coin  is  interesting  as  being,  apparently,  the  only 
specimen  of  round  form  belonging  to  Eran  yet  discovered. 
The  *  Ujjain  *  symbol,  which  occurs  on  the  obverse,  above 
the  horse,  is  characteristic  of  many  of  the  coins  of  Era^ 
{v.  Cunn.,  op.  cit,,  p.  100,  pi.  xi,  1,  6,  8,  9).  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  more  correct  to  call  this  the  '  Malava '  symbol, 
as,  according  to  Cunningham  {I.e.),  it  appears  **  on  nearly 
all  the  coins  of  ancient  Malwa,  wherever  found — at  Eran, 
Besnagar,  and  Ujain." 
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HLNDU  PRINCES   OF  MATHXTRl  (.Indian  Coins,  §  52). 

Uttamadatta. 
8.  Oiv.    Elephant  to  r. ;  above,  a  circle  (P). 

£e9.  fSLA^^Nf^  {Rdjno  Utamadatasa), 
Standing  figure  facing,  with  r.  hand  raised  ;  in 
1.  field,  a  tree. 

Mr.  L.  White  King.  M  -75 ;  PL  8. 

At  present  there  are  five  known  coins — two  in  Mr.  White 
King's  collection  and  three  in  the  British  Museum — of  this 
newly-discovered  member  of  the  dynasty  of  Hindu  Princes 
of  Mathura,  as  they  may  conveniently  be  called  for  the 
pTeeent,  as  distinguished  from  the  Saka  Satraps  of  Mathurii 
(Northern  Esatrapas).  The  relation  of  these  two  lines  to  one 
another  is  at  present  somewhat  uncertain  {Indian  Coins, 
§  52).  Until  more  information  can  be  obtained  about  them, 
we  can  do  little  more  than  classify  them  generally  according 
to  the  locality  in  which  their  coins  are  found,  and  the 
character  of  the  names  which  they  bear. 

One  of  the  coins  of  IJttamadatta  in  the  British  Museum — 
Lady  Olive  Bayley,  89  :  8-8  :  21  — is  counter-marked  on 
the  obverse  with  the  curious  symbol  which  appears  on  the 
obverse  of  the  coin.  No.  12,  described  below,  and  attributed 
doubtfully  to  either  the  TJdumbaras  or  to  Mathura.  It 
may  be  that  the  striker  of  this  coin,  who  bears  the  title 
Mahadeva,  reissued  some  of  the  coins  of  Uttamadatta, 
counter-marked  with  his  own  symbol.  This  counter-mark 
may  quite  possibly  prove  to  be  of  some  chronological 
importance ;  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  whether 
it  occurs  or  not  on  any  other  coins  of  the  Hindu  Princes 
of  Mathura  which  may  be  discovered  in  the  future. 

Some  of  these  Mathura  coins  are  cast,  some  are  struck, 
and  in  some  cases  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  a  coin 
has  been  cast  or  struck.  This  uncertainty  results  from  what 
seems  to  have  been  a  peculiarly  Indian  method  of  stamping 
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tHe  metal  when  it  was  almost  in  a  molten  state  {Indian 
Coins,  §  56).  The  coin  of  Uttamadatta  here  described  seems 
undoubtedly  to  have  been  cast;  while  those  of  feesadatta, 
Nos.  9-11,  seem  as  certainly  to  have  been  struck. 

With  the  name  Uttamadatta — or  TJtamadata  as  it  appears 
on  the  coins — we  may  compare  such  forms  as  Utaradatd  and 
Utaramita  found  in  the  Sanchi  Stupa  inscriptions  (Biihler, 
JEpigraphia  Indicay  vol.  ii,  p.  386 ;  Nos.  279,  280). 

Sesadatta. 

9.  Obv.    Probably  a  debased  representation  of  the  type : 

"Three  elephants,  one  to  front  and  the  others 
facing  to  r.  and  1.,  each  with  a  man  mounted  on 
his  neck."  ^ 

Rev.  [  J^-fi^tJjN*'  (-Sesadatasa).  Standing 
figure  facing,  with  r.  hand  raised;  in  1.  field, 
a  tree. 

Mr.  L.  White  King.  M  76 ;  PL  9. 

10.  Similar,  but  rev.  inscri^^tion,  X%^  tl  ^  Klf  {Rqjno 

Sesaddtasa). 
Mr.  L.  White  King.  M  -75 ;  PL  10. 

11.  Obv.    A  wheel  within  a  cai^ya. 

Rev.    Across  centre  f  ^"j  |j  ^  Ajt'l   ( [Selfodatam) ; 

beneath,  upper  part  of  standing  figure. 
Mr.  L.  White  King.  -SI  -75 ;  PL  11. 

These  are  the  only  three  known  specimens  of  j^sadatta, 
another  recently  discovered  ruler  of  this  dynasty.  Mr.  Vincent 
Smith  at  first  proposed  to  read  the  name  as  Gofodaita ;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  first  aksara  is  ie  and  not  go. 

1  Gimiiiiigham,  Coifu  o/Ane,  Ind.,  p.  89. 

*  It  ii  oncertain  whether  or  not  the  word  B^/no  occupied  this  position  on 
this  coin. 
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Iforeover,  there  is  no  such  word  as  gofa,  and  it  is  scarcely 
likely  to  be  a  mistake  for  gho§a}  The  name  Sesadatta  is,  of 
course,  derived  from  Sesa,  the  serpent-lord,  cf.  Nagadatta,  etc. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  on  these  coins  the  fluctuation 
between  the  two  Prakrit  forms,  -datasa  (Le.  dattasa)  and 
-ddiasa.  The  latter  is  sufficiently  common,  though  not  so 
frequently  found  on  these  coins  as  the  former;  cf.  Usava- 
ddtena:=Ssabhadattena  (Arch.  Surv.  West.  Ind. :  Buddhist 
Cave  Temples,  pi.  lii.  No.  5,  line  1). 

Everything  seems  to  indicate  that  great  discoveries,  both 
in  numismatics  and  in  epigraphy,  await  the  future  explorer 
of  Mathura.  Although  the  coins,  whether  of  the  ^aka 
Satraps  or  of  the  Hindu  Princes,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  been  collected  except  in  a  casual  and  accidental 
manner — the  same  remark,  indeed,  would  apply  to  all  the 
coinages  of  Ancient  India  except  those  of  the  Graeco- 
Indian  Princes,  the  Kusanas,  the  Western  Esatrapas,  and 
the  Imperial  Gaptas — ^yet  the  number  of  names  already 
known  is  considerable ;  while  the  inscribed  Lion-Capital, 
discovered  and  published  by  Pandit  Bhagvanlal  Indrajl 
{ed.  Biihler,  J.R.A.S.,1894,p.525),  and  the  Jaina  inscriptions 
discovered  by  Dr.  Fuhrer  in  the  Kankall  Tila  (published  by 
Buhler  in  Epigraphia  Indica^  vol.  i,  pp.  371,  393)  are  an 
earnest  of  the  epigraphic  treasures  which  may  be  expected. 

Besides  Uttamadatta  and  Sesadatta,  the  following  names — 
all  represented  by  coins  in  the  British  Museum — have 
to  be  added  to  the  list  of  Princes  of  Mathura  given  by 
Cunningham  {Coins  of  Anc.  Ind.,  p.  86  ff.,  pi.  viii)  — 
Kamadatta  (first  discovered  by  Mr.  Vincent  Smith,  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  L.  White  King),  Sivadaita,  Siiryamitra 
(?  or  Argamttra),^  and  Vipiumitra.  I  hope  to  give  a  more 
detailed  description  of  these,  together  with  illustrations,  in 
a  subsequent  instalment  of  Notes  on  Indian  Coins  and  Seals 
in  this  Journal. 


1  See,  howeTor,  what  is  apparently  an  instance  of  the  luhititation  of  non- 
lipinte  for  aapirate— M<ra  for  ehatra — referred  to  inf.,  p.  126,  note  2. 
*  r.  wp.f  p.  100. 
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P  tlDiJMBARA  OR  MathurX  (Indian  Coins,'^^  43,  52). 

Name  or  title,  Mahadeva. 
12.  Obv.    Symbol,    ^  y 

Eev.    crn6[^j^Lr>B^     {Bhdgava[ta]  Maha- 

derasa).     Standing  figure,  holding  in  r.  hand   a 
trident  and  battle-axe  combined. 

Mr.  L.  White  King.  ^  -7 ;  PL  12. 

At  the  first  glance,  one  is  inclined  to  attribute  this  coinage 
— of  which  Mr.  L.  White  King  possesses  two  specimens — 
to  one  of  the  Hindu  Princes  of  Mathura ;  but,  on  a  closer 
examination,  it  will  be  seen  that,  beyond  a  general  resemblance 
in  fabric  and  epigraphy,  which  denotes  that  it  is  not  far 
removed  either  locally  or  chronologically,  it  has  little  in 
common  with  that  series. 

The  symbol,  which  occurs  as  the  obverse  type,  is  quite 
peculiar.  It  may  possibly  be  some  form  of  the  lingam  or 
some  other  religious  symbol.  It  seems  not  to  be  found,  as 
a  type,  on  any  other  Indian  coins  hitherto  published ;  but, 
as  has  been  noticed  above  (p.  109),  it  is  counter-marked  on 
a  coin  of  Uttamadatta,  one  of  the  Princes  of  Mathura, 
in  the  British  Museum.  Until  further  specimens  are 
discovered,  it  cannot  be  determined  whether  this  symbol 
is  characteristic  of  a  class  of  coins  or  merely  of  the  coins 
of  some  particular  ruler.  In*  any  case,  the  counter- mark 
probably  denotes  some  connection,  the  nature  of  which  we 
can  only  conjecture,  between  the  dynasty  to  which  these 
coins  belong  and  the  Hindu  Princes  of  Mathura. 

The  standing  figure  on  the  reverse  is  quite  different  from 
that  which  appears  in  the  same  position  on  the  Mathura 
coins.  On  the  latter,  the  figure  is  most  probably  that  of 
a  woman  (perhaps  the  goddess  LaksmI)  and  it  has  the  right 
hand  raised.  On  these  coins,  the  figure  is  undoubtedly  that 
of  a  man  holding  the  trident  battle-axe  in  his  right  hand. 
This  is  the  usual  weapon  of  the  god  ^iva  (Mahadeva),  who 
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18  probably  represeDted  here  in  aUusion  to  the  name  or  title 
of  the  prince. 

The  same  inscription,  Bh&gavata- Mahadevaaa — with  the 
addition  oi Rdjarq^'a[l%d]  (Brahmi)  and  Rqjarana  (Kharosthi) 
— ooGurs  on  a  coin  attributed  by  Cunningham  to  the  Audum- 
baras  (Coins  of  Anc,  Ind.,  p.  68,  pi.  iv,  6),  on  which  the 
trident  battle-axe  also  appears. 

These  facts,  then,  make  it  most  probable  that  these  ooins 
should  be  attributed  to  the  Audumbaras ;  and,  if  so,  we  may 
infer  from  considerations  of  the  fabric  of  the  coins  and  from 
the  occurrence  of  the  counter-mark  discussed  above  that 
some  sort  of  connection  existed  between  the  Audumbaras 
and  the  Hindu  Princes  of  Mathura.  Cunningham  has 
already  shown  (Coins  of  Anc.  Ind.,  p.  67)  that  some  of 
the  Audumbara  coins  are  imitated  from  the  hemidrachms 
of  the  Graeco-Indian  Princes,  Apollodotus  and  Zoilus.  We 
have,  therefore,  some  data-^-uot  of  much  weight,  certainly — 
to  enable  us  to  make  a  tentative  chronological  arrangement 
of  these  series. 

The  title  Bhdgatata  denotes  a  worshipper  of  Yifi^u  or 
Krana.  Mahddeva  is  probably,  in  this  case,  not  a  name  but 
a  title.  It  is  almost  certainly  a  title  on  the  two  Audumbara 
ooins  published  by  Cunningham  (Coins  of  Ane.  Ind.,  p.  68, 
p].  iv,  1  and  5),  although  he  regards  it  as  a  proper  name  in 
the  case  of  the  second  of  these.  For  the  occurrence  of 
Mahadeva  as  a  proper  name,  see  the  references  to  vol.  iii 
of  the  Epigraphia  Indica. 

DYNASTY    UNCERTAIN. 
P  Bhumidatta   or   Bbimadatta. 

V6.  Obv.    Elephant  to  1. 

Jtev.    Inscription  in  Brahmi  characters  across   the 
middle    doubtful,    perhaps    intended    either   for 

[rt]5>^f#    or    [nJTi  >  ^t'  (Bhumidatasa 
or  Bhhnadatasa).     Type  obscure^ 
Mr.  L.  White  King.  M  75 ;  PL  13. 

j.ft.A.s.  1900.  8 
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There  is  very  little  at  present  to  be  said  about  this  coin, 
which  is  published  and  illustrated  here  chiefly  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  lead  to  the  recognition  of  other  similar  specimens. 

The  obverse  type  of  the  elephant  occurs  so  frequently 
on  Indian  coins  that  it  affords  a  very  slight  clue  to  the 
identification  of  this  particular  one.  Practically  all  that 
can  be  said  of  this  coin  is  that,  in  fabric,  it  is  not  unlike 
some  of  the  coins  of  the  Hindu  Princes  of  Mathura,  and 
that  the  Brahml  characters  of  its  inscription  seem  to  belong 
to  the  same  period.  The  formation  of  the  name,  ending 
in  -datta,  is  also  similar.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  when 
better  specimens  are  found  which  will  enable  us  to  identify 
the  reverse  type — if  any— and  to  read  the  inscription 
correctly,  this  coin  may  have  to  be  placed  in  that  series. 

The  first  portion  of  the  name  is  quite  uncertain.  The 
first  consonant  seems  to  be  bA,  and  the  second  m  (or  possibly 
v) ;  but  the  vowels  which  accompany  these  consonants  are 
altogether  doubtful.  The  readings  ShUmi-  or  JBhima-, 
suggested  above,  are  merely  conjectural.  There  are  traces 
on  this  specimen  of  something  above  this  name — possibly 
of  another  line  of  inscription  in  Brahmi  characters,  the 
word  Rdjno  or  something  of  the  kind — but  it  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  guess  what  these  traces  may  represent  until 
better  specimens  are  available. 

PMATHITRA. 

(P)  6l^UCANDRATA. 

14.  Obv.    Elephant  standing  to  r.  with  trunk  upraised ; 
above,  *  Taurine  '  symbol  represented  horizontally. 
Bev.    In  incuse  r  C  O  {Rc^'dia 

^d  ^ ha  iucamddtasa), 

B.M. ;  Lady  Olive  Bayley.  Ma  -55 ;  PL  14. 

No  coin  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  published ; 
and  almost  all  that  can  be  said  as  to  its  attribution  is  that,  in 
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jt8  general  character — fabric,  shape,  size,  and  epigraphy — 
it  seems  to  be  not  far  removed  from  the  coins  of  Ylrasena, 
one  specimen  of  which  is  described  below.  Oanningham, 
probably  from  considerations  of  provenance,  assigned  the 
coins  of  Virasena  generally  to  the  district  of  Mathura  {Coins 
of  Anc.  Ind,,  p.  89,  pL  yiii,  18),  and,  on  the  assumption 
that  this  attribution  is  approximately  correct,  we  may, 
provisionally,  place  the  coins  of  (?)  J^iSucandruta  in  the 
same  class. 

The  reading  of  the  inscription  suggested  above  is  by  no 
means  certain.  The  second  aksara  is  quite  probably  to  be 
read  sls  jno — % — as  we  should  have  expected;  but  it  is 

not  easy  to  see  how  the  remaining  traces  fit  in  with  this 
restoration.  The  vowel  of  the  third  aksara  is,  again,  quite 
uncertain.  There  is  no  room  on  the  coin  for  a  vowel-sign 
above  the  line,  if  such  was  ever  intended ;  and  the  restoration 
U  is  proposed  rather  than  ia,  merely  because  iiiu  would  seem 
to  be  a  more  probable  form  than  Saiu  as  the  first  part  of 
a  name.  The  remainder  of  the  name,  Camddta  (i.e. 
Candrdtta),  is,  of  course,  equivalent  to  the  fuller  Sanskrit 
form  Candradatta. 

Virasena. 

15.  Obv.  Debased  representation  of  the  type :  "  Standing 
figure,  with  r.  hand  upraised.'' 
Bev.  ii  I  ^  X  ^ ;  beneath,  symbols. 

B.M. ;  Lady  Clive  Bayley.  Ma  -45 ;  PL  16. 

This  type,  which  appears  to  be  of  no  great  rarity/  has 
been  already  published,  both  by  Cunningham  {Coim  of  Anc. 
Ind.,  p.  89,  pi.  viii,  18)  and  by  Rodgers  (Cat.  of  Coins 
in  the  Indian  Museum,  part  3,  pp.  32,  33),  but  illustrated 
in  the  former  case  only  from  a  drawing,  and,  in  the  latter 
case,  without  illustration.    Cunningham  tacitly  places  the 

»  Smith,  J.R.A.S.,  1897,  p.  87C. 
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coins  among  those  of  Mathura,  while  Rodgers  gives  a 
quotation — very  probably  from  some  letter  or  statement  of 
General  Cunningham's — to  the  effect  that  "  they  are  found 
at  Mathura.''  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  belong  to  this  district  generally.  Future  discoveries 
may,  perhaps,  enable  us  to  assign  them  to  some  particular 
dynasty  ruling  in  this  neighbourhood ;  but,  for  the  present, 
their  attribution  must  remain  somewhat  vague. 

As  has  been  noticed  above  (p.  115),  the  coins  of 
(?)  Siilucandrata  may  perhaps  belong  to  the  same  class, 
and  so  may  other  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  having 
inscriptions  too  fragmentary  and  indistinct  to  be  deciphered. 
The  discovery  of  other  rulers  of  the  same  dynasty  may 
confidently  be  predicted  when  better  specimens  of  this 
series  of  coins  are  available. 

The  '  symbols '  under  the  inscription  on  the  reverse  are 
apparently  a  tree  with  the  trtSula^  emblem  on  either  side. 
In  some  cases,  the  avaatika  seems  to  take  the  place  of  the 
circle  and  surrounding  dots  which  form  the  lower  portion 
of  the  triiula  emblem. 

NAGA   DYNASTY   OF  PADMAVATl   {Indian  Coim,  §  101). 

Pbabhakara. 

16.  Obp.    Lion  to  1. ;  border  of  dots. 

Riv.     U  9  r  C  M  M<^+  ]  {Mahdr^'a^Sri'Prabhd'- 

kara), 
Mr.  L.  White  King.  M  -45 ;  PL  16. 

17.  Oh).    Humped  bull  to  r. ;  border  of  dots. 
Rev.    Inscription  as  on  No.  16. 

Mr.  L.  White  King.  ^  -5 ;  PL  17. 

The  inscription,  Mahdrdja-Srz'Prabhdkara,  is  not  complete 
on  any  single  specimen    belonging  to  Mr.  White  King» 

t  For  this  emblem,  tee  Burgess :  Arch.  Surv.  West.  Ind.,  Siurm  Ca99  Templet^ 
p.  12.  It  occoiB  rery  commonly  on  coins,  e.g.,  Cunn.,  Coins  rf  Anc.  Ind., 
pL  ir,  14 ;  pt.  t,  1,  2,  etc. 
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bot  it  can  be  read  with  absolute  certainty  by  comparing 
the  eight  specimenB  in  his  collection.  The  fabric  of  these 
coins  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  belong  to  the  series 
attributed  to  the  Naga  Dynasty  of  Padmavati  (Narwar), 
ene  member  of  which,  Oanapatinaga,  is  mentioned  in  the 
list  of  princes  conquered  by  Samudragupta  {c,  350-380 
A.D.).^  The  name  Prabhakara  is,  of  course,  well  known 
in  Indian  history,  but  it  has  not  been  hitherto  found  in 
connection  with  this  dynasty.  It  appears  in  the  nominatiye, 
and  this  would  seem  to  be  the  most  common  form  on  the 
coins  of  this  series.  The  genitive,  however,  is  found  on 
Bome  coins  of  Oanapati — those  reading  -Ganapatj/u[h]  (sic) — 
some  of  Skandanaga,  and,  apparently,  all  those  published 
of  Devanaga  {v.  Cunningham,  Coins  of  Mediaeval  India, 
pp.  23,  24).  The  name  Ndga  is  omitted  on  the  coins  of 
Prabhakara,  as  on  those  of  Ganapati ;  but  it  is  given  to 
Ganapati  in  the  Allahabad  inscription  of  Samudragupta. 

Fragments  of  several  names  not  yet  read  are  to  be  seen 
on  coins  belonging  to  this  series.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
farther  specimens  will  be  discovered  which  will  enable  us 
to  decipher  the  names  of  these  princes  at  present  unknown. 
It  has  been  surmised^  that,  besides  Oanapatinaga,  others 
of  the  tributary  princes  mentioned  in  Samudragupta's 
inscription  belonged  to  this  family.  It  is  extremely 
probable,  for  instance,  that  the  Nagasena,  whose  name 
occurs  twice  in  the  inscription,  is  identical  with  the 
^Nagasena,  heir  to  the  house  of  Padmavati,'  mentioned 
in  the  Har^a-cariia*  Some  interesting  identifications  may 
reasonably  be  expected  from  further  discoveries  in  this 
series. 


*  Fleet,  Corpui  Inter.  Ind.,  p.  1. 

*  Fleet,  op,  eit.,  Index,  t.r.  Naga,  p.  328. 

'  p.  221  {ed.  Bomb.,  1892) ;  p.  192  (tram,,  Gowall  &  ThoniBa} ;  0/.  Bapioii, 
J.B.A.S.,  1898,  p.  449. 
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6ILAHARAS    OF    THE    NORTHERN    KONKAN. 

Chittaraja    ('  Gadhiya-ka    paisa '    class  :     Indian    Coins, 
§  122  (2)  ). 

18.  Obv,    Degraded  representation  of  type :  "  King's  head 
tor." 
Eev.    ^sftftfH 

<1^^  within  border  of  dots. 
Mr.  W.  Theobald.  M  -6 ;  Wt.  53  grs. ;  PL  18. 

The  series  which,  since  Prinsep's  time,^  has  been  con- 
veniently, if  not  very  scientifically,  known  by  its  native 
designation,  Gadhiya-kd  paisd,  *  Donkey-money,'  ^  cannot  yet 
be  arranged  with  any  great  accuracy,  whether  local  or 
chronological.  Cunningham  classes  these  coins  generally 
with  *'  the  Indian  coins  of  Mediaeval  Age,  from  a.d.  600 
to  1200,"  and  states  that  they  are  *^  found  most  plentifully 
in  S.W.  Bajputana,  in  Baroda  and  the  neighbouring  districts 
of  Mewar,  Malwa,  and  Gujarat "  ;  and,  in  my  Indian  Coins, 
I  have  contented  myself  with  stating  these  general  facts,  and 
leaving  the  coins,  together  with  the  two  other  classes  dealt 
with  by  Cunningham  in  the  passage  above  referred  to,  under 
the  heading  *  unattributed.' 

A  consideration  of  the  fabric  of  the  two  unattributed 
classes  of  silver  coins ' — (1)  the  thin  pieces  of  silver,  and 
(2)  the  thick  pieces  of  silver — and  of  the  epigraphy  of 
the  rare  inscribed  specimens  of  the  latter  class,  will,  I  think, 
reveal  some  tangible  chronological  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Sassanian  derivation  of  both  classes 
can  scarcely  now  be  doubted. 

General  Cunningham  doubted  this  in  the  case  of  the  thick 
pieces,  which  he  regards  as  *'  the  direct  descendants  of  the 


>  Easays  {ed,  Thomas),  toL  i,  p.  341. 

•  Cunningham  (Coins  of  Med.  Ind.,  p.  47)  spellfl  the  word  **  Oadiyaf  derired 
•    .     .    from  the  fire-altar  or  throne  (jgadi)  on  the  rereree.'* 

'  With  the  other  class  of  unattributed  coins — the  copper  series,  of  which 
specimens  are  shown  in  Cunningham's  Coim  of  Med.  Jnd.,  pi  ri,  1-6—1  shall 
hope  to  deal  in  a  subsequent  article. 
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hemidrachms  of  the  Saka  Satraps  of  Surashtra  and  Malwa, 
with  the  gadi^  or  *  throne/  in  place  of  the  original  chaitya"  ^ 
But  we  know  that  the  coins  derived  from  this  scarce— e.g.y 
the  Gupta  silver  coinage  and  the  silver  coinage  of  Yalabhi 
{Indian  Coins,  §§  91,  98) — were  very  different  both  in  form 
and  weight  Moreover,  the  reverse  type  of  these  thick 
pieces — the  gadi  or  whatever  it  may  have  been  intended  to 
represent  in  later  times — was  surely  derived  originally  from 
the  fire-altar  of  the  Sassanian  coins ;  ^  and  no  satisfactory 
reason  can  be  given  why  their  obverse  type — ^king's  head  to 
r. — should  not  in  like  manner  be  copied  from  the  same 
model.  As  will  be  seen,  a  comparison  with  the  types  as 
represented  on  the  coins  of  the  other  class — the  thin  pieces 
of  silver  of  undoubtedly  Sassanian  origin— makes  this  point 
almost  absolutely  certain. 

Further,  the  two  classes  are  not  disconnected,  but  class  (2) 
— the  thick  pieces  of  silver — is  derived  from  class  (1)— the 
thin  pieces  of  silver. 

It  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  labour  this  point,  the 
truth  of  which  was  long  ago  recognized — for  instance,  by 
Dr.  Godrington  in  his  arrangement  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society^  —  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
General  Cunningham  seems  not  to  have  regarded  it  as 
certain.  This  being  the  case,  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be 
amiss  to  briefly  state  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Sassanian  coins  were  brought  into  India  in  great  numbers 
by  the  Hiugia  invasions  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century 
A.D.y  and  Dr.  Hoeml^  ^  has  shown  that  some  of  these  thin 

>  Op.  eit.,  p.  48.  In  the  sentence  following  thiB,  he  says,  **  Even  the  mn  and 
moon  symbols  of  the  Sassanian  coins  are  retained  with  the  ^re-altar  or  throne.*' 
Sa$9anian  is,  no  doubt,  a  misprint  for  Surashtran.  The  *  sun  and  moon  symbols ' 
occor,  of  course,  on  both  the  Sassanian  and  the  Surashtran  coinages. 

'  General  Cunningham  seems  to  admit  this  (op,  cit,y  p.  47)  in  the  passage 
quoted  abore. 

*  BhagT&nlal  Indraji,  Joum.  of  the  Bombay  Br,  R.A.S,,  xii,  p.  326 : 
**  6«dhia  Coins  of  Gujarat  and  Malwa." 

*  V.  reff.  in  Indian  Ooint,  §  105.  Col.  Biddulph  informs  me  that  the  find 
described  by  Dr.  Hoeml6  took  place  not  in  Marwar,  but  in  Mhairwarra 
(Merwara),  "the  small  mountainous  district  in  the  Arayalli  range,  forming 
the  south-west  portion  of  the  Aj mere- Mhairwarra  Commissionership."  He 
says  in  a  letter  to  me,  **  The  coins,  of  which  I  hare  ei^ht,  were  found  in  1889, 
fire  months  before  I  became  Commissioner  of  Ajmere-Merwara." 
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pieces  of  silver  are  direct  imitatioDs  of  the  SassaDian  coins 
current  during  that  period.  Now,  the  Sassanian  type  of 
coin — large,  thin,  flat — was  essentially  un-Indian  ;  and 
these  imitations  made  in  India  gradually  lose  their  Sassanian 
characteristics.  They  become  by  degrees  smaller,  thicker, 
and  less  flat.  The  process  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
coins  illustrated  by  General  Cunningham  {Coins  of  Med.  Ind,^ 
pi.  vi),  e.g.,  No.  13,  with  Nos.  14,  16,  16,  and  19;  and  it  is 
seen  still  more  clearly  when  the  comparison  extends  to 
a  great  number  of  specimens.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  relative  date  of  specimens  of  these  classes  may  be 
determined  by  their  fabric,  and  that  there  is  no  hard  and 
fast  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  classes.  The 
transition  from  class  (1) — the  thin  pieces  of  silver — to 
class  (2) — the  thick  pieces  of  silver — ^is  so  gradual,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  accurately  where  one  class  ends 
and  the  other  begins. 

Similar  results  follow  from  a  consideration  of  the  process 
of  degeneration  in  the  types.  When  a  series  is  arranged, 
the  gradual  transformation  from  the  Sassanian  types  as 
represented  in  the  earliest  Indian  imitations  (e.g.,  No.  13 
of  the  plate  already  referred  to)  to  those  of  the  *  OadhiyO'ka 
paim '  class  (e.g.,  Nos.  7  and  10)  is  evident. 

Chronologically  between  these  extremes — the  date  of  the 
'  Oadhiya-ka  paisd '  class  will  be  subsequently  discussed — 
comes  a  series,  which,  thanks  to  Dr.  Hultzsch's  identification 
of  Srlmad'Adivardha  with  Bhojadeva  of  Eanauj  ^  (<j.  860-900 
A.D.),  we  are  able  to  date  with  some  approach  to  accuracy. 
Specimens  of  this  class  are  shown  in  the  same  plate  of 
General  Cunningham's  Coins  of  Med.  Ind,,  Nos.  16,  17, 
19,  20.  The  fabric  of  these  coins  is  also  midway  between 
the  extremes,  but  the  encroachment  on  the  Sassanian  types 
of  an  Indian  element  in  the  way  of  inscriptions  or  designs 
can  be  seen  until  very  slight  traces  of  the  Sassanian 
characteristics  remain,  as,  for  example,  in  the  coins  of 
Srimad-Adivardha,  where  the  obverse  type  is  purely  Indian 

'  Epigraphia  Indioa,  vol.  i,  p.  156. 
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— the  god  Visnu  in  his  Vardha  or  *boar*  avatar — and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  reverse  is  occupied  by  an  Indian 
inacription,  the  piliar-like  objects  beneath  this  inscription 
being  probably  the  only  vestiges  left  of  the  Sassanian 
£re-altar  and  its  attendant  priests. 

The  only  means  which  we  possess  at  present  of  dating 
the  *  Oadhiya-kd  paisd '  class  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
is  afforded  by  the  inscribed  specimens ;  and  it  is  intidresting 
to  note  that,  in  this  case,  the  evidence  of  epigraphy  confirms 
the  presumption  of  a  comparatively  late  date,  to  which  we 
were  led  by  general  considerations  of  the  history  of  fabric 
and  type.  These  inscribed  specimens  are,  unfortunately,  of 
great  rarity.  Up  to  the  present,  only  those  bearing  one  name 
have  been  published.  This  name  was  read  Somaladeva  by 
Oonningham  (op,  cii.,  p.  53) ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  reading  of  his  No.  10  is  ^n-Somaladevi  {^^HWi^S^) — 
this  reading  is  verified  from  other  specimens — ^and  that  of 
his  No.  11  is  almost  certainly  Sri-Somaladeci  (^^ftlTW^^)* 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  we  have  here  the  coins  of  a  queen. 
Who  this  queen  was  we  cannot  yet  determine.  We  can 
only  note  that  we  know  of  a  queen  Somalladevi,^  wife 
of  Jajalladeva  II,  one  of  the  Kalacuris  of  Mahakodala 
(Haihayas  of  Ratnapura),  whose  Malhar  inscription '  is  dated 
[Cedi-]samvat,  919  =  a.d.  1167-68.  The  arrangement  of  the 
inscription  on  these  coins  of  SomaladevI,  and  the  style  of 
the  Nagarl  characters  are  certainly  those  of  the  known  coins 
of  the  Kalacuris  of  MahakoiSala,  which  belong  to  a  period 
extending  from  c.  a.d.  1060  to  c.  a.d.  1140  (Cunn,,*  Coins 
of  Med.  Ind.,  p.  76;  cf.  pi.  vi,  10,  with  pi.  viii,  6-11) ;  but 
it  would  be  rash  to  make  this  suggested  identification  of 
the  SomaladevI  of  the  coins  on  this  evidence  alone.  It  is 
important,  in  this  connection,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
coins  of  the  *  Oadhiya-kd  paim '  type  are  ever  found  in 
Chatisgarh  and  Raypur  districts  of  the  Central  Provinces — 
the  site  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  MahakofSala. 

1  Kharodioflcription  of  her  son  Ratnadeva  III.    Cedi-Bamyat,  933  =a.d.  1181 ; 
9.  Kielhoni,  List  of  the  Inseriptions  of  Northern  India,  p.  60,  No.  423. 
'  Kielhom,  Epigraphia  Indiea,  i,  p.  40. 
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The  coin  of  Chittaraja,  now  published  for  the  first  time, 
is  the  only  other  variety  of  the  *  Oadhiya-kapaiad*  class 
bearing  an  inscription  which  has  been  read  without  doubt. 

Considerations  of  epigraphy  alone  would  again  lead  us 
to  much  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  date  of  this  class  ; 
for  the  Nagarl  letters  of  Chittaraja's  coin  are  precisely 
those  of  the  Mandhata  plates  of  Jayasimha  of  Dhara,  dated 
[Vikrama-Jsamvat,  1112  =  a.d.  1055-66,^  and,  if  the  coin  be 
approximately  of  this  date,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
identifying  this  Chittaraja  with  the  Silahara  of  the  Northern 
Konkan,  who  is  well  known  from  inscriptions,^  especially  as 
this  division  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  certainly  lies  within 
the  area  over  which  coins  of  the  *  Gadhiya-kd  paisd '  class  are 
found.  Chittaraja's  Bhandup  grant  is  dated  Saka-samvat, 
948  =  A.D.  1026,  and  the  next  known  date  of  this  dynasty- 
is  Saka-samvat,  982  =  a.d.  1059-60,  in  the  reign  of  his 
brother  and  next  successor  but  one,  Mummuni  or  Mamvani.^ 
All  that  we  can  say  at  present  about  the  period  of  Chitta- 
raja's  reign,  therefore,  is  that  it  began  at  least  as  early 
as  A.D.  1026,  and  ended  some  time — probably  some  years — 
before  a.d.  1059-60. 

If  we  consider  the  very  extensive  area  throughout  which 
coins  of  the  *  Gadhiya-kd  paisd '  class  are  found,  we  cannot 
help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  coinages  of  this  form 
were  struck  by  a  number  of  different  dynasties,  and  we  may 
confidently  hope  that  future  discoveries  will  enable  us  to 
identify  some  of  these.  In  the  meantime  it  is  satisfactory 
to  have  been  able  to  determine,  with  little  room  for  doubt, 
the  attribution,  both  local  and  chronological,  of  one  of  these 
coinages. 


^  Eielhorn,  id.^  iii,  p.  46.  Mandhata  is  *'an  island  in  the  Karmada  riTer, 
attached  to  the  Nimar  district  of  the  Central  Provinces." 

'  Bhandup  Grant  (ed.  Biihler),  Ind.  Ant.,  1876»  p.  276;  Silahara  Copper- 
plate Grant  [ed.  Telang),  id.,  1880,  p.  39 ;  Ambamath  Inscription  {ed,  Bha^'anlal)^ 
Joum.  Bofnb,  Br.  It.A.S.f  xii,  p.  332  ;  ef,  Mrs.  Kickmers,  Chnmology  of  Jndia^ 
pp.  114,  303. 

'  Fleet,  Kanarese  Dynattiet  (Bombay  Gazetteer,  yoI.  i,  pt.  2,  p.  643). 
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DYNASTY    UNCERTAIN. 
Vatsadaman. 

19.  Obv.     ^sft^?ER[T»nir[rn^]^[f-]     Cow  to  l.  sucklmg 

calf ;  border  of  dots. 

Bev.     Yisnu  striding  to  r.,  tramples  on  a  demon  with 

each  foot ;  in  his  r.  hand  he  holds  a  discus ;  in  front 

of  and  behind  him,  other  demons ;  border  of  dots. 

Mr.  Darrah.  -AT  -8;^  PL  19. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  coin  in  every  respect,  and  is 
at  present  quite  unique  of  its  kind.  Gold  coins  of  the 
period  to  which  it  must  belong — most  probably  from  the 
seventh  to  the  ninth  century  a.d. — are  of  extreme  rarity. 
Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  another  example  is  known ; 
for  the  gold  coin  which  General  Sir  A.  Cunningham 
supposed  to  be  the  solitary  specimen  with  'mediaeval' 
letters,^  and  the  coin  of  Saravarman  described  below  (p.  124) 
are  more  probably  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century. 

The  style  of  the  Nagari  letters  and  the  reverse  type — 
a  representation  of  Visnu — alike  connect  this  coin  with 
those  of  Srlmad'Adivardha  (Bhojadeva  of  Kanauj,  c.  850-900 
A.D.)' ;  but  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude  that  the  two  classes 
of  coins  belong  to  the  same  dynasty.  All  that  can  be  said 
with  any  confidence  is  that  they  were  probably  not  widely 
divided  by  time  or  distance. 

The  inscription  is,  unfortunately,  not  fully  legible,  but  the 
first  part  of  the  name  Sri-  Vatsaddma  is  quite  certain.  The 
next  letter  is  n  with,  apparently,  some  vowel  attached. 
The  next  two  ak§ara8  are  uncertain — all  that  can  be  said 
for  the  suggested  restoration  is  that  it  seems  not  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  remaining  traces  —  and  these  are 
followed  by  na  and  ha — the  former  certain  and  the  latter 
doubtful     Probably  the  end  of  the  inscription  is  lost.     In 


^  The  note  taken  of  the  weight  of  this  coin  has,  unfortunately,  been  lost. 
*  Ooins  of  Med.  Jttd,,  p.  47,  pi.  vi,  18. 
»  Indian  Coins,  §  HO,  pi,  t,  6. 
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any  case,  the  n  following  the  certain  portion  Sn-  Vatsaddma 
constitutes   a   difficulty,  whether  we  suppose  it  to  be  the 

termination  of  the  name ddmanah  for  -ddmnah — or  the 

initial  of  the  following  word — e.g.,  Ndrdyana  for  Nd^, 

The  obverse  type — a  cow  suckling  a  calf — is,  of  course, 
a  punning  allusion  to  the  name  Yatsadaman,  and  the  reverse 
type  represents  Visnu  in  his  Vdmana^  or  'dwarf*  avatar 
slaying  the  demons. 

A  Yatsadaman  is  known  to  us  from  an  inscription  of  some 
princes  of  the  Surasena  family.'  The  inscription  is  of  about 
^'  the  eighth  century  a.d.''  ;  and  the  Nagarl  letters  of  inscription 
and  coin  are  not  very  dissimilar.  But  this  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  justify  us  in  identifying  this  Yatsadaman  with 
the  striker  of  the  coin. 

Saravarman. 

20.  ohv.  ^ifhrr 

q*^«if[:]  within  border  of  dots. 
Rev.     ^n^TW 

^Ttt  I  within  border  of  dots* 
Mr.  Spinner.  N  -9;  Wt.  123-5;  PL  20. 

This  coin,  which  is  noteworthy  in  many  ways,  was  sent 
to  the  British  Museum  for  examination  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Howorth,  of  Ash  ton  -  under  -  Lyne,  in  February,  1899. 
There  is,  apparently,  no  other  Indian  gold  coin  known  of 
the  period  to  which  it  belongs — probably  ninth  or  tenth 
century  a.d.  —  of  a  similar  weight.  Like  the  small  gold 
coin  published  by  General  Cunningham  {Coins  of  Med.  Ind., 
pi.  VI,  18 ;  p.  sup.,  p.  123)  it  is  characterized  by  having 
inscriptions  on  both  sides  without  any  type  whatever. 

The  style  of  these  inscriptions  is  precisely  that  of  the 
Pehoa  Pra^sti  of  the  reign  of  Mahendrapala  of  Eanauj, 

^  Is  it  possible  that  this  name  can  h%  restored  in  the  obyerse  inscription — 

£irn?]^— again  with  9a  for  na  P 

'  Bha^anlal  Indriiji,  Ind,  Ant.,  x,  p.  34;  Cunningham,  Arch.  Surv.  Reportt^ 
XX,  pi.  xii;  r.  Kielhuni,  List  of  Jnscriptiont  of  Nortkei-n  Indian  "p,  SI ^  No.  689. 
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publifihed  by  Buhler  in  Epigraphia  Indica,  i,  p.  242.  The 
known  dates  of  Mabendrapala  are  a.d.  903  and  907  {id,, 
p.  244),  and  the  date  of  Sarayarman  cannot  be  far  removed 
from  these.  Buhler  describes  the  characters  of  the  Praiasti 
as  "  of  the  ordinary  Nagari  type,  current  in  Northern  and 
Western  India  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries." 

The  name  Saravarman  seems  not  to  be  known ;  but  it  is, 
of  course,  a  perfectly  possible  formation,  the  former  part 
being,  probably,  merely  the  ordinary  word  iara,  meaning 
*a  reed  or  arrow*;  xf.  the  names  of  Kartikeya,  Sarabhu, 
Sart^'anman,  etc. 

The  title  taken  by  Saravarman  on  the  reverse  of  this 
coin — Dharfnatma-Meru — '  the  mount  Meru  of  the  pious ' — 
is  curious,  but  characteristically  Indian.  With  it  we  may 
compare  the  title  Koputa,  '  the  very  pure,'  on  a  coin  of  the 
Audumbara  king  Yiraya^sa,  published  by  Cunningham 
(Coins  of  Anc.  Ind.,  pi.  iv,  14),^  and,  perhaps,  Mahdtman 
'the  high-souled,'  on  certain  coins  of  the  Eunindas  (id., 
pL  T,  4).» 


'  The  descr^tioii  of  this  coin-,  ttf.,  p.  70,  requires  correction.  The  inscription 
is  Bmjna[h']  Kcputatya  Vtrayatcuya,  The  name  also  should  be  giren  as 
Vtrmdaw.    This  compound  from  vira  +  yatah  is,  of  course,  quite  reg:ular. 

*  The  reading  of  the  inscription  of  this  coin,  id.,  p.  72,  should  also  be 
corrected.  It  should  be  BhagaviUa  -  Cdtres'vara  -  Mahdtmanah,  The  form 
eatretvara  for  ckatreivara  appears  to  \m  quite  beyond  doubt.  But  it  is  certainly 
Tenr  lemarkable,  and  a  similar  loss  of  aspiration  in  a  Sanskrit  form  is  not  easy 


[Cont$tU9  on  next  pageJ\ 
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18.  Dynasty  uncertain :?  Bhiimidatta  or  Bhimadatta                      .  113 

14.    P Mathura:  (?)  Siiucandrata 114 

16.    ? Mathura:  Yirasena 115 

16,  17.  Naga  Dynasty  of  Padmavati:  Prabhakara      •        .  .116 

16.     ^ilaharas  of  the  Northern  Eouka^ :  Chittaraja        .        .        ,118 

19.  Dynasty  uncertain :  Yatsadaman 123 

20.  Dynasty  uncertain :  (Saravannan 124 
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Art.  Yin.— The  XfUt-man/an  of  Dt/d  Dviveda.    By  A.  B. 
Keith,  Boden  SaDskrit  Scholar  and  Scholar  of  Balliol. 

Haying  procured  three  manuscripts  of  this  work,^  I  at 
first  proposed  to  edit  the  text.  But  in  going  through  the 
work  for  that  purpose  I  soon  found  that  Professor  Eielhom 
was  right  in  supposing  it  to  be  too  dependent  on  Sayana 
to  deserve  publication  in  full.  Under  these  circumstances 
Professor  Macdonell  suggested  to  me  that  I  should  collect 
all  that  was  of  interest  in  the  work.  This  I  have  here 
attempted  to  do. 

The  manuscripts  at  my  disposal  for  the  task  were  the 
following : — {A)  A  copy  presented  by  Professor  Kielhorn  to 
the  University  Library  at  Qottingen,'  and  containing  all 
the  eight  Asfakas,  was  copied  in  1869  from  a  codex  of 
1778  A.D.  ;  (J9)  India  Office  Library,  No.  1,649,  which 
Professor  Eggeling  tells  me  dates  probably  from  about 
1750  A.D.  It  contains  only  A^takas  1-4.  The  third  MS., 
India  Offide  Library,  No.  966,  dating  from  about  1660, 
consists  of  two  parts — ((7)  containing  Astakas  3-5  ;  and 
(D)  containing  Aftakas  2,  5,  6,  7  (2  and  6  being  frag- 
mentary). All  these  MSS.,  representing  the  same  recension 
of  the  text,  are  very  closely  related  ;  A  and  J9,  however, 
frequently  agree  in  exhibiting  errors  from  which  (7  or  D  is 
exempt.  The  only  other  MS.  in  Europe  belongs  to  Professor 
Max  Miiller,  though  at  least  nine  or  ten  MSS.  of  the  work 
are  known  in  India. 


^  The  Nlti'manjarl  has  already  been  treated  of  by  Professor  Eielhom  in  the 
/atfioN  Aniiqttary,  t,  116 ;  by  Professor  Peterson  in  his  Second  Seportf  1883-4, 
P-  8 ;  and  in  correction  of  this  account  by  Professor  Kielhorn  in  the  Oottinger 
yaekriehten,  1891,  p.  181  sq. 

*  See  Indian  Antiqttary,  t,  116. 
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All  our  information  regarding  the  author  is  derived  from  the 
writer  himself.  He  was  the  son  of  Laksmidhara  and  Laksmi. 
His  paternal  grandfather  was  Atri,  son  of  Mukunda  Dviveda, 
and  belonged  to  the  house  of  Mukunda,  according  to  the 
introductory  verse  of  the  sixth  Astaka,  Two  of  the  MSS. 
{C  and  D)  begin  Astaka  5  with  a  verse  in  which  the  author 
styles  himself  Mahodadarbhakulajah}  This  family  is  not 
otherwise  known,  and  in  any  case  the  genuineness  of  the 
verse  may  be  suspected,  as  A  has  a  quite  different  version. 
Under  these  circumstances  little  can  be  said  for  the  attempt 
to  bring  the  author  of  the  NUi-manjan  into  local  connection 
with  Uata,  the  commentator  on  the  Fratisakhyas  of  the  Big- 
and  the  White  Tajur-veda.  As  to  his  exact  name  there  is 
a  slight  divergency  in  the  MSS.  In  the  actual  text  he 
is  named  once  Dya  Dvivedah,  once  Dya  Dvivedakah,  and 
often  simply  Dya.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  concluding 
notices  of  the  MS.  C  to  Astakas  3,  4,  5,  and  of  I)  to  Astakas 
2,  6,  6,  he  is  styled  Dya  Dvivedi.  These,  however,  differ 
from  the  corresponding  notices  in  A  and  By  and  we  may 
fairly  conclude  from  the  analogy  of  Mukunda  Dviveda  that 
the  correct  form  of  the  name  was  Dya  Dviveda.  To  what 
two  Yedas  his  family  devoted  itself  cannot  be  gathered 
from  the  NiH-mahjarh  Nor  is  there  any  information  as 
to  what  his  position  in  life  was.  It  is  true  that  the  MSS. 
do  give  us  some  choice  of  epithets  like  t/uvan,  aattrayajtan  ; 
but  as  they  are  not  in  agreement  upon  the  matter,  they 
evidently  are  not  following  any  tradition,  but  are  merely 
guessing. 

Dya  appears  to  apply  the  title  Niti-marijari  to  the  com- 
mentary as  well  as  the  text  of  his  work,  for  the  MSS.  offer 
us  not  only  Nltimatijanbhasyam  but  also  Nltimarijarydkhyam 
bhdfyam ;  but  he  seems  to  have  meant  to  distinguish  the 
commentary  from  the  text  by  the  title  of  Veddrthaprakdia^ 
as  appears  from  the  phrase  Nitimafj/arlbhdsye  veddrthaprakdse 
nitivdkhydni  vydkhydtdni.  He  doubtless  borrows  the  title 
from  that  of  Saya^a's  commentaries  on  the  Yedas. 

'  The  preface  to  Afiaka  4  in  A^  B,  C  cbUb  him  Ma4odakulqf'0h,  and  in 
Af^ttka  6  (7  has  only  thrbhakuliy'a]^. 
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The  work  consists  of  some  170  dlokas,  of  which  eight  or 
nine  are  prefatory,  distributed  among  eight  A^takas.  The 
first  contains  50  verses,  the  second  and  third  16  apiece, 
the  fourth  has  22,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  eighth  19,  while 
the  seventh  has  but  9. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  simple.  While  the  first  half 
of  each  6loka  contains  a  maxim  of  common-sense  morality, 
the  latter  half  adduces  a  parallel  from  the  Rigveda.  This 
reference  is  explained  at  length  in  the  commentary,  which, 
like  the  work  itself,  is  the  composition  of  Dya.  In  this 
process  the  commentary  proceeds  on  fixed  lines.  First  come 
a  few  words  of  explanation  of  the  actual  text,  which,  however, 
are  often  omitted  by  one  or  more  of  the  MSS.  ;  then 
follows  the  Rigvedic  verse,  accompanied  by  a  legend  either 
in  prose  or  verse ;  finally,  a  more  or  less  complete  comment 
on  the  tie.  Each  Astaka  of  course  corresponds  strictly  to 
the  Uke  division  of  the  Samhita,  and  the  verses  follow  the 
order  of  the  Yedic  text.  This  rule  causes  some  com- 
plications in  the  not  imfrequent  cases  when  the  poet  tries 
to  better  his  statement  by  quoting  two  examples.  The 
commentary  on  one  of  these  must  then  be  looked  for  later 
on,  but  always  in  the  same  Aftaka,  For  example,  i,  34, 
reads: — 

Samrddhim  sdrthikim  kuryai  supakdrena  aatyavdn 
Vaimadyd,  Jdhu§djjdtam  Ndsatydno  hi  adrthikam. 

The  case  of  Yaimadi  (Rigveda,  I.  116,  1)  is  immediately 
disposed  of,  but  Jahusa  (I.  116,  20)  has  to  wait  till  after 
V.  46. 

This  transparent  regularity  of  order  cannot,  however^ 
be  attributed  to  any  artistic  sense  on  Dya's  part.  He 
nmply  adopted  it  as  being  the  easiest  way  of  writing. 
HiB  only  merit,  if  merit  it  be,  is  ingenuity ;  it  is  certainly 
soiprising  that  he  can  manage  to  extract  so  many  rules  of 
conduct  from  the  Rigveda.  But  the  process  of  extraction 
i<  painful,  and  the  resultant  morality  is  worth  so  little  that 
we  may  charitably  hope  it  is  not  on  a  level  with  the  theory 

J.K.A.8.  1900.  9 
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of  the  author's  day.  If,  howeyer,  Dya  adds  nothing  to  our 
knowledge  of  ethics,  he  adds  little  more  to  our  knowledge 
of  mythology.  As  we  shall  see,  all  in  the  work  that  is 
his  own  is  represented  by  the  Slokas  and  a  few  words  of 
the  commentary.  These  facts  combine  to  make  the  work 
a  yery  dull  one,  and  to  render  its  publication  quite  needless, 
especially  as  a  specimen  of  it  has  already  been  given  by 
Professor  Kielhorn  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  (vol.  v,  p.  116). 

The  verses  are  written  with  sufficient  care  and  correctness, 
but  are  stiff  and,  as  was  inevitable,  lifeless.  Dya  does  not 
use  a  single  rare  word,  though  naturally  his  subject  forces 
him  to  employ  a  few  Vedic  technical  terms.  Nor  has  he 
any  rechercM  constructions,  though  he  employs  the  aorist 
and  the  perfect  more  frequently  than  is  usual  in  so  late  an 
author.  One  use,  which  is  repeated  six  or  seven  times,  and 
is  confirmed  by  all  the  MSS.  I  have  collated,  is  to  write 
a  sentence  like  tarn  Indram  iti  matvd.  Such  a  practice, 
however,  goes  a  good  way  in  proving  that  the  writer  lived 
at  a  time  when  Sanskrit  was  merely  a  scholastic  tradition. 
The  attraction  is  indeed  not  very  unnatural,  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  strictly  avoided  in  classical  Sanskrit.  On  the 
other  hand,  Dya  is  usually  very  exact  in  Sandhi. 

A  misconception  as  to  the  date  of  the  work  has  perhaps 
attracted  to  it  more  interest  than  it  could  otherwise  have 
claimed.  The  late  Professor  Peterson,  in  his  notice  of  an 
XJlwar  MS.^  of  the  work,*  stated  that  this  codex  bore  the 
date  of  1st  day  of  the  light-half  of  the  month  Magha, 
Samvat  1110,  i.e.  1054  a.d.  Had  this  been  a  possible  date 
for  the  work,  it  would  have  been  of  great  value,  as  giving 
a  pre-Sayana  commentary  on  180  verses  of  the  Rigveda. 
Unhappily  internal  evidence  proves  conclusively  that  the 
manuscript  is  wrongly  dated,  and  that  Professor  Eielhom' 
is  correct  in  holding  that  the  work  is  subsequent  to  Sayai^a. 
Though  Dya  usually  borrows  in  silence,  and  never  mentions 
Sayana's  name,  he  four  times  heads  an  extract  from  him 

^  No.  4,183  in  hif  Catalogoe. 

3  Report  for  188S-4,  p.  8. 

'  Gottinger  Naehriehten,  1891,  p.  181 ;  Indian  Antiquaryj  rol.  T,  p.  116. 
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with  Atha  Bhdsye,  The  passages  are  (1)  his  comment  on 
Rigveda  I.  20,  6,  where  he  quotes  the  Bhasya  on  I.  116,  1 ; 
(2)  on  Rigveda  I.  53,  1 ;  (3)  on  I.  116,  3 ;'  (4)  on  X.  28,  1. 
This  direct  proof,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that 
every  comment  on  a  Vedic  verse  is  a  direct  copy  from 
Sayana,  can  leave  no  possible  doubt  as  to  his  date  being 
later  than  that  of  Sayana.  That  1054  a.d.  could  not  stand, 
would  also  be  proved  by  his  references  to  the  Cdi^caryd 
and  the  Anukramanlbhdsya,  which  will  be  noted  below. 
Thus  we  have  got  as  his  earliest  date  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  Sayana  having  died  in  1387  a.d.^  But 
we  may  fairly  suppose  that  it  was  some  time  before  Sayana's 
commentary  won  such  a  position  that  an  intending  author 
should  be  contented  with  wholesale  copying.  Thus  we  may 
take  1450  a.d.  as  an  upper  terminus.  On  the  other  side 
we  have  no  evidence  save  that  of  the  probable  date  of  our 
MSS.  As  already  stated,  Professor  Eggeling  is  inclined 
to  refer  MS.  D  to  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  One  or  more  of  the  Indian  MSS.  may  be  older ; 
but  with  our  present  evidence  we  must  be  content  to  refer 
Dya  Dviveda  to  the  period  between  1450-1600  a.d. 

So  late  a  work  can  of  course  interest  students  of  Sanskrit 
Literature  and  Mythology  only  in  so  far  as  it  preserves 
ancient  material  which  has  not  otherwise  been  handed  down, 
or  affords  assistance  in  fixing  the  text  of  extant  works.  For 
the  former  purpose  the  iNiti'inanjari  is  practically  worthless. 
Its  most  considerable  contribution  is  a  variant  of  the  difficult 
story  of  Saranyu  and  Yivasvat,  alluded  to  in  Rigveda  X. 
17,  1  sq. ;  but  even  this  seems  merely  to  be  a  prose  version 
of  the  Brhad'devaid  account,  which  he  has  quoted  on  Rigveda 
I.  116,  f,  and  here  refers  to.  If  this  view  be  correct,  and 
that  it  is  so  will,  I  think,  be  evident  from  a  comparison 
of  the  two  versions,  which  are  given  in  Aill  in  Max  Miiller's 
Rigveda,  vol.  iv,  p.  5,  then  all  the  legends  quoted  are 
directly  derived  from  either  Sayana's  commentary  or  the 
'  Brhad'Ckvatd.     The  comments  on  the  Yedic  verses  come, 

*  Cf.  Burnell,  Vainia^Brdhmm^f  Pref.,  p.  viii. 
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vith  but  fev  exceptions,  straight  from  Sayana,  quotations 
from  whom  thus  form  a  proportion  of  between  two-thirds  ^ 
«nd  three-fonrths  of  the  whole  work. 

It  remains  for  us  to  give  a  list  of  quotations,  together 
with  some  remarks  on  their  value  for  textual  criticism. 
The  verses  of  the  ^igveda  cited  are  the  following : — I.  1.  1, 
6,9;  4.6,7;  10.2;  11.5;  18.1;  20.4,6;  24.1;  30.16; 
32.11;  33.5;  35.9;  45.3;  51.1,13;  53.1;  54.6;  58.1 
61. 15 ;  62. 3 ;  84. 13, 14 ;  85. 10, 11 ;  97. 1 ;  101. 8 ;  103.  8  ; 
104.  6;  105. 17;  110.  4,  8;  114.  6;  115. 1 ;  116. 1,  3,  6,  7, 
8,  9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17,  20,  22,  23,  24,  25 ;  117.  6, 
7,8;  122.6;  125.7;  126.6,7;  147.3;  158.5,6;  161.6; 
162.  9 ;  170.  1 ;  179.  1 ;  182.  3.  II.  12.  1 ;  14.  6 ;  28.  9. 
ni.  17.  4;  31.  6;  33.  1,  5,  10;  53.  4,  14.  IV.  16.  10; 
18. 13;  24.  9, 10;  25.  4,  7 ;  26.  1 ;  27. 1 ;  42.  8.  V.  2.  9; 
80.  15 ;  34.  3,  9 ;  61.  1,  6,  8,  17,  19 ;  78.  5.  VI.  3.  2 
27.  4,  5,  8 ;  45.  31 ;  49.  20,  22 ;  62.  1 ;  63.  3,  6  ;  76.  1. 
VII.  1.23;  6.3;  11.2;  32.26;  33.2;  66.2,3,4,6,6,7; 
72.  2;  95.  2;  103.  10;  104.  16,  16.  Vni.  1.  34;  2.  19, 
20;  14.  12;  18.  14;  19.  6,  6,  36,  37;  21.  18;  33.  19; 
46.  12 ;  56.  3 ;  61.  11 ;  62.  12 ;  64.  2 ;  66.  16 ;  67.  6 ; 
77.  10 ;  91.  7 ;  95.  7 ;  96. 13  ;  97.  2 ;  100. 12 ;  102.  19,  22. 
X.  8.  8;  10.  11,  12;  11.  3;  27.  1;  28.  1;  33.  7;  38.  6; 
44.4;  47. 1;  48. 1;  61.8;  57.1;  60.12;  61.8;  62.1,8; 
96. 14, 16 ;  102.  9 ;  107.  8 ;  108. 9, 10, 11 ;  109.  6 ;  117.  6 ; 
146.  2 ;  156. 1 ;  191. 1, 4 ;  while  V.  40. 9,  VUI.  1. 6,  43. 16, 
IX.  85.  8,  are  quoted  out  of  place.  The  most  interesting 
point  in  this  regard  is  the  fact  that  MS.  A  substitutes  a 
different  ending  for  one  verse  (X.  102.  9:  pradhane  jig&ya). 

From  the  Brhad-devatd  a  good  many  legends  are  borrowed, 
in  all  some  180  dlokas,  corresponding  to  I.  2 ;  III.  141-9, 
166  sq.;  IV.  1,  2,  11-16,  21-6,  41-50,  62-6,  99,  111,  126; 
V.  13-22,  82-5,  49-77,  95-101,  110-126,  128-138;  VI. 
11-14,  28,  36-8,  51-62,  80,  100-111,  163  sq. ;  VII.  48-8, 
68-76,  86,  94-6,  148-166,  in  Bajendra  I^la  Mitra's  edition 
in  the  Bibliotheea  Indka.  The  text  presented  by  the  MSS. 
of  the  Niti'mafyari  is  certainly  superior  in  some  points  to 
that  printed  in  the  edition.    Its  absolute  value  will  be  better 
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anderstood  after  the  appearance  of  Professor  Macdonell's 
critical  edition,  which  will  make  use  of  this  material 

The  borrowing  from  Sayana  is  done  carelessly :  alternative 
renderings  are  usually  omitted ;  difficult  grammatical  remarks 
are  left  out,  or  merely  alluded  to  so  briefly  as  to  be  un- 
intelligible without  Sayana's  text.  Many  of  the  passages 
quoted  at  length  in  Sayana  are  merely  referred  to  by  the 
first  few  words,  or  are  reduced  to  simplicity  by  the  easy 
process  of  omitting  all  that  is  difficult.  All  this  renders 
it  very  hard  to  discover  which  of  the  three  classes  of  MSS. 
distinguished  by  Max  Miiller^  is  his  guide.  The  evidence 
on  the  whole  points  to  his  having  adopted  an  eclectic 
method,  usually  with  unfortunate  results.  At  any  rate,  in 
difficult  passages  the  printed  text  has  almost  invariably 
a  much  better  reading. 

When  we  subtract  from  the  total  of  quotations  in  the 
Niti'manjari  those  passages  which  are  simply  borrowed  from 
Sayana's  commentary,  we  have  very  little  left,  and  that 
little  is  of  no  importance.  Yaska's  name  is  frequently 
mentioned,  but  usually  reflects  the  ^Niruktam*  of  Say  ana's 
Bhasya.  Independent  quotations  are  only  for  the  meaning 
of  a  single  word  :  Sakapuni  is  once  quoted  from  Yaska. 
Of  the  supplementary  Vedic  works  he  cites  Saunaka's 
Itigiaksana,  Vaidikalaksana,  and  AnuvaJcdnukramani  once 
each  on  Rigveda  I.  1.  1.  The  Vdlakhilya  Anukramani  is 
also  once  quoted  on  Rigveda  YIII.  56.  3.  More  important 
than  these,  as  bearing  on  the  date  of  the  work,  are  the  three 
quotations  from  the  Anukramanibhdsi/akdra,  Sadguru^isya, 
who  composed  his  work,  according  to  the  date  he  himself 
gives,  in  1184.2  They  are  on  Rigveda  I.  24.  1,  147.  3; 
VIII.  1.  34.*  Further,  the  Sarvdnukramanl  itself  is  twice 
independently  quoted.*  The  only  work  of  this  class,  how- 
ever, with  which  Dya  was  really  well  acquainted,   is  the 


'  Rigreda,  I.  XTiii  sq. 

^  Biihler,  Indisehe  Palaeographies  p.  82;    Kielhorn,   Gottinger  Nachriehten, 
1891,  p.  182. 


»  Cf.  Macdonell'B  edition,  pp.  84,  127,  134. 
*  Preface,  i,  14,  and  on  Ri^eda  I.  53.  1. 
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Migvidhdna,  which  on  the  other  hand  Saya^a  very  seldom 
quotes.  The  passages  quqted^  are  all  verifiable,  with  only 
slight  variation  of  text,  in  R.  Meyer's  edition.  The 
Nighaniuh  is  referred  to  on  RV.  I.  161.  6. 

The  remaining  quotations  may  conveniently  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  Yedic  and  the  Classical.  Of  the  former 
very  few  are  left  when  we  subtract  those  due  to  Saya^a 
directly ;  some  certainly,  and  possibly  all,  come  from 
comments  of  Sayana  on  verses  not  referred  to  in  the  Niti- 
inanjari.  All  references  to  mtram  are  to  Advalayana's 
Srauta-Siitra  as  given  in  Sayana.  In  commenting  on  BY. 
I.  126.  6,  7,  a  maxim  from  the  Karmapradipa  is  quoted. 
The  Tdndya  or  Pancamma  Brdhmana  is  thrice  alluded  to, 
for  the  stories  of  Vr^  (RV.,  V.  2.' 9),  Tri6iras  (X.  8.  1), 
and  Kutsa  (X.  48.  5).  The  Kausitaki  Brdhmana  is  quoted 
as  an  authority  for  the  story  of  Kavasa,  the  seer  of  Rigveda 
X.  30-34,  who,  rejected  as  a  slave's  son  by  the  Risis,  found 
comfort  in  Sarasvati,  and  to  explain  the  epithet  'Bharata' 
used  of  Agni.  The  Satapatha  Brdhmana  is  referred  to  for 
the  story  of  Dadhyan  Atharvanah  (RV.,  I.  116.  12),  for 
Trifiiras  (RV.,  X.  8.  1) ;  from  it,  in  illustration  of  RV.  VI. 
27.  8,  X.  17.  1  respectively,  arc  cited  the  maxims,  aparam 
vai  r^'yam  param  mmrdjyam  and  ardho  ha  vat  esa  dtmano 
yqj  jdyd.  A  vague  reference  to  Brahmana  generally  is 
made  for  the  story  of  Dirghatamas  (RV.,  I.  158.  6),  for  the 
debt  of  sacrifice  due  to  the  Gods  (ib.,  162.  9),  and  for  the 
phrase  soma  vai  paldSah.  The  Grhya  Sutra  of  A^valayana 
is  alluded  to  in  the  comments  on  RV.  I.  115.  1,  IV.  25.  7, 
VIII.  91.  7.  From  the  Samaveda,  that  is,  probably  from 
a  Sutra  of  that  Veda,  comes  the  phrase,  yo  vai  (Wcsi- 
tdndm  pdpam  kirtayati,  tritlyam  efdm  pdpmano  harati.  The 
TJpanisads  are  represented  by  a  quotation  anent  Surya,  8a 
yaicdyam  aiarirah  prq/ndtmd,  yakdsdv  Aditya  ekam  etad, 
and  a  few  words  from  the  conversation  of  Pratardana  and 


»  On  ^IV.  I.  1.  1,  26.  1,  97.  1,  115.  1 ;  II.  12.  1 ;  III.  33.  1,  6,  63.  I,  14 ; 
IV.  26.  1 ;  V.  2.  9,  78.  6 ;  VI.  76.  1 ;  VII.  1.  23,  56.  1  sq. ;  VIII.  21.  18„ 
91.  1,  96.  7;  X.  9.1,  155.  1. 
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Indra  concerniDg  Brahma.^  The  Oobhila  Orhya  Sutra 
(III.  5.  3)  is  once  cited. 

If  the  Yedic  knowledge  of  the  author  was  sufficiently 
small  in  quantity  and  quality,  no  better  account  can  be 
given  of  his  knowledge  of  classical  literature.  He  only  cites 
seven  works  in  all,  and  none  with  any  frequency.  Manu 
is  cited  twice  to  proye  that  a  Brahman  may  take  from 
whatever  caste  he  please ; '  and  for  the  tale  of  Bharadvaja 
and  Bribu  (10.  107  sq.)  Yajiiavalkya  contributes  the  maxims 
yatrdnukulyam  dampatyos  trimrgas  tatra  vardhate  and  na 
sienah  aydn  na  vdrdhusl,  A  list  of  synonyms  for  Indra 
is  cited  from  Amara  :  Sutrdmd,  Ooirabhid,  Vajrz,  Vdsavo, 
Vrtrahdy  Vrsd,  From  the  *  AtmavrittV  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Yedanta  is  enunciated :  Andtmabhute  dehdddv 
dtmabuddhis  iu  dehindm. 

Hari  (i.e.  Visnu),  according  to  MS.  A  in  the  Fifnt*- 
Purdna,  is  cited  as  propounding  an  Indian  parallel  to  the 
proverb  "God  helps  those  who  help  themselves/'  in  this 
form : — 

Parihdya  nijam  karma^  Kr^na  Krpteti  vddina^ 
Maddrohino  *pi  tejneyd,  yatah  karmamayo  hy  aham. 
Varndiramdcdravatd  purufena  parah  pumdn 
Vi^nur  drddhyatey  panthd  ndnyaa  iatiofakdraka^. 

The  Bhagavat  (i.e.  the  Bhagavadgltd)  is  quoted  for  the 
following  opinions : — 

§reydn  svadharmo  viguno  paradharmdt  wanu^thitdt} 
I§tdn  bhogdn  hi  vo  devd  ddsyante  yajhabhdvitdhy 
Tair  dattdn  apraddyaibhyo  yo  bhunkte  stena  eva  sah.^ 

Four  citations  are  made  from  a  more  modern  work,  the 
Cdrucaryd : — 

Na  8vakiya%tut%padair  gldnim  gunam  gunam  nayet, 
Svagunaatutivddena  Taydtir  apatad  diva/i. 

^  The  former  reference  is  not  in  JacoVs  Concozdance ;  the  latter  ia  KaufUaky 
Upamfod,  8.  1. 
'  The  passage  is  not  in  oar  text  of  Mana. 
'  Bhagavadgtt&y  iii,  35. 
«  lb.,  iii,  12. 
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Satyoktyd  hahavo  f/dtdh  smrgam  sarvqiandvridh. 

Aaatdm  aangadosena  addhavo  ydnti  vikriydm, 
Duryodhanaprasangena  Bhl§mo  goharanam  gatah. 

Mithydpatddabhahge§u  yatnam  kurydd  vicaksanah 
Kr§no  'pi  ratnam  dnlya  yaduvarge  sukhi  bhavat 

This  is  probably  the  Cdrucaryd  of  Esemendra,  the 
Kashmirian  poet  of  the  eleventh  century,  whose  yoluminous 
works  have  been  made  known  to  us  by  Biihler's  and 
Peterson's  Reports. 

Finally,  we  may  add  that  while  the  author  is  content 
to  cite  Panini  only  where  Saya^a  has  already  done  so,  he 
quotes  with  great  freedom  the  JRigveda-Pfdtiidkhya  for  the 
simplest  details  of  sandhi,  such  as  the  use  of  the  lingual 
n  and  s ;  but  as  usual  his  quotations  are  inaccurate. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


1.    Meaning  of  the  word  nihilam. 

Dear  Sir^ — ^In  Leyden  &  Erskine's  translation  of  Babar'a 
Memoirs  (p.  28),  there  occurs  the  following  passage,  de- 
scriptive  of  Sultan  Mahmud  Mlrz^a,  a  paternal  uncle  of 
Babar :  "  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  was  much 
devoted  to  falconry,  and  kept  a  number  of  hawks;  and 
latterly  was  very  fond  of  hunting  the  nihilam.^*  To  this 
one  of  the  translators  has  appended  a  note — "I  do  not 
know  what  animal  the  nihilam  is.  From  its  name  it  may 
perhaps  be  the  nilgau.     It  is  said  to  be  gawazin  kohV* 

P.  de  Courteille  (I.  54}  thus  renders  the  same  passage : 
^'Dans  les  premiers  temps  il  ^tait  passional  pour  la  chasse 
au  faucon;  plus  tard  il  chassa  beaucoup  le  behlem  (espdce 
d'antilope)." 

P.  de  Courteille  used  Ilminski's  TurkI  text  (Kasan,  1857). 
Mirza  Muhammad  Shirazl's  Persian  text  (Bombay)  has 
nihilam,  and  so  have  the  B.M.  MSS. 

The  word  nihilam  occurs  in  the  Akbarndma  {Bib.  Ind., 
I.  255),  where  it  is  said  that  Humayun  amused  himself  after 
illness  (a.d.  1546)  with  shikdr-i-tasgdwal  ( J^U**J),  of  which, 
AbS'l-fazl  explains  in  a  parenthesis,  the  Badakh^I  equi- 
valent is  shikdr-i-nihilam. 

The  account  of  the  hunting  and  the  explanation  of  tasqdwal 
are  taken  from  the  Memoirs  of  Bayazid  Bit/dt,  who  was  with 
Humayun  in  Badakhshan  in  1546. 

Again,  Abu'1-fazl  (I.  318)  tells  a  story  of  Akbar's  tasqdwal- 
hunting  on  the  skirts  of  the  Safld-sang,  and  he  uses  the 
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word  in  a  manner  whicli  shows  that  it  is  not  the  name  of  an 
animal.  Dogs  were  employed  by  Akbar,  ''  ba  dast-i-har  yaki 
az  khidmatgardn-i-nazdikh  aagdn-i-shikdrl  aipiirda  budand, 
ki  tasqdtpal  bdsAand"  Men  drove  the  deer  (dhu).  When  the 
deer  reached  the  iasqdwaldn  (chun  dhu  batasqawaldn  raaid), 
the  servants  who  had  charge  of  the  dogs  were  not  at  their 
stations,  and 'the  hunt  was  a  failure. 

I  have  searched  many  dictionaries  for  the  meaning  of 
tasqdwal  and  of  nihilam,  but  without  success  until  to-day 
(Aug.  2nd.),  when  I  have  found  tasqdwal,  with  variant, 
tashqdwal,  in  a  Turki-Persian  dictionary  of  the  MuUa  Firuz 
Library  in  this  city  (Bombay).  It  is  explained  as  a  shutter- 
up  of  a  road  {rdh-band  kunanda).  It  would  thus  seem  to 
be  a  sort  of  earth-stopper,  and  perhaps  was  applied  to  an 
obstacle  placed  in  the  path  of  the  driven  deer  to  turn  them 
or  to  check  them  for  the  convenience  of  the  sportsmen. 

The  dictionary  which  yielded  this  explanation  is  entered 
as  No.  27  (p.  54)  in  Mr.  Behatsek's  valuable  catalogue  of 
the  MuUa  Firuz  Library  and  it  is  described  by  him  as  the 
work  of  Mirza  'Ali  Bakht,  whose  poetical  name  was  Azfdri, 
and  it  is  consequently  known  as  the  Farhang-i-az/drh 

What  is  the  derivation  of  taaqdical  I  am  imable  to  say, 
but  it  seems  clear  from  Bayazld  and  Abii'1-fazl  that  it  is 
not  an  animal's  name  but  that  c^f  a  form  of  sport.  It  may 
correspond  to  the  English  '  driving.' 

Henry  Bbvbridob. 

Bombay,  Aug.  2,  1899. 

2.    "OSPRBYS." 

102,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea, 
London,  8.  W. 
Saturday,  Oct.  21,  1899. 

Sir, — ^I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas  for  his 
courteous  note  upon  my  somewhat  random  suggestion  about 
the  * kUt^'mra*  He  is  only  a  little  too  modest  in  saying 
that  he  can  throw  no  light  upon  it,  because  this  note  (in  our 
October  number,  p.  906)  pretty  nearly  settles  the  question. 
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The  bird  referred  to  by  Sanskrit  writers  as  'kurara' 
cannot  have  been  our  modem  naturalists'  *  Osprey '  {Pandion 
haKaetus),  whicb  is  in  all  countries^  and  especially  in  India, 
where  it  rarely  breeds,  a  shy  and  silent  bird.  The  same 
remarks  apply,  though  in  decreasing  degree,  to  our  English 
Earn  {HaliaettM  alhicilla) ;  and,  still  with  diminution,  to 
the  Indian  Earn  {ffaliaetus  kucogaater).  We  are  left  with 
only  one  common  Indian  sea-eagle,  the  Ringtailed  Sea-eagle 
of  Jerdon,  '*  Pallas's  Fishing-eagle  "  of  Blanford  {Haliaetus 
kueoryphus),  as  the  others  are  shy  and  scarce. 

This  bird  is  common  down  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and 
rather  south  of  it,  and  in  Upper  India.  Its  eyrie  is  usually 
in  a  tree  near  human  habitations,  to  the  noise  of  which  it 
is  quite  indifferent,  and  adds  its  own,  in  chorus  even  with 
railway  and  steamboat  whistles,  distinguishable  amongst 
these  a  mile  away — the  noisiest,  probably,  of  all  eagles. 

Mr.  Blanford  gives  ** Koral^  Mach  koral"  as  two  Bengali 
names  for  it;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  should  think  that  any 
lexicographer  will  be  pretty  safe  in  writing  "  Eur&r&, 
a  fishing-eagle,  probably  originally  or  principally  Haliaelus 
kucoryphus  (Pallas)." 

It  may  be  added'  that  the  word  *  osprey  '  is  a  very 
unsafe  one.  The  first  'ossifrage'  seems  to  have  been  the 
'  Lammergeyer,'  **  genus  aquilae  quam  barbatam  wcant,  Tuaci 
vero  assi/ragam  "  (Pliny,  N.  H.,  x.  111).  The  Tuscan  augurs 
were  ornithologists. 

The  name,  appropriate  enough  to  this  bird,  which  certainly 
does  break  bones,  has  since  passed,  in  the  form  of  '  orfraie ' 
and  'osprey*  to  a  fish-hawk,  or  fishing -owl,  which  does 
not;  and  now,  by  a  freak  of  fashion,  to  egrets,  or  rather 
to  their  feathers  in  milliners'  shops.  I  take  it  that  the 
lexicographers  will  rather  ally  themselves  with  naturalists 
than  with  the  milliners;  and  remain,  your  most  obedient 
servant, 

W.  F.  Sinclair  (late  LO.S.). 

I^  ih4  Sierttary  ofth$  Royal  Atiatic  Society, 
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3.    A  Form  from  the  DIvan  of  Shams  i  Tabriz. 

Sir, — ^It  is  very  well  known  that  the  greatest  mystical 
poet  of  Persia,  Jalal-al-Din  Kumi,  owes  much  to  his  pre- 
decessors Sanal  and  ^Attar.^  They  have  been  his  avowed 
masters.  In  an  often  quoted  place  of  his  immortal 
Matnavi  he  recommends  to  the  reader  Sanai's  chief  work, 
the  Hadlkah^  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.^ 

We  may  conjecture,  says  Nicholson  in  his  excellent 
"Selected  Poems  from  the  Divani  Shamsi  Tabriz,"  that 
the  first  impulse  in  his  mind  towards  Sufism  arose  from  the 
perusal  of  their  celebrated  poems  the  Mantiquttair  and  the 
Iladiqa.  They  were  always  his  leaders,  the  soul  and  eyes 
of  Tasawwuf .'  "  'Attar  was  the  soul  itself  and  Sana!  its 
two  eyes,  but  we  have  come  after  both  Sanal  and  'Attar.'' 
The  poem  where  this  verse  occurs  Nicholson  has  been  unable 
to  find.  *'  The  poem  from  which  this  beyt  is  quoted  does 
not  occur  in  the  Tabriz  or  Lakhnau  editions  of  the  Divan.*' 

We  have  been  lucky  enough  to  discover  this  poem  in  the 
voluminous  Lakhnau  folio  edition  of  the  Kulliyat  i  Shams 
i  Tabriz,  4to,  pp.  1,036  (Lakhnau,  1302). 

It  runs  as  follows  : — 

"As  lovers  have  we  entered  the  tavern.  Although  we 
have  come  sick  and  as  lean  of  stature  as  the  new  moon. 
The  body  is  like  a  jar,  and  our  soul  in  it  takes  the  place 
of  water.  For  your  sake  have  we  come  in  the  shape  of 
a  jar  from  the  sea.  Incarnate  glory  are  we,  though  we 
came  as  Disgrace.  Do  not  think  us  simple,  for  we  are  like 
unto  the  sea  and  the  fire. 

''Take  the  light  of  beauty  and  elegance  from  us,  for  we 
appear  like  unto  the  sun,  a  source  of  splendours.  Listen 
to  our  explanation  of  Truth  and  the  secrets  of  poverty, 
because  we  have  come  in  this  world  from  the  Universe  of 
secrets. 

^  Browne  is  disposed  to  include  in  the  list  another  mystic  of  great  fame 
No-sir  i  Ehusraw  (J.R.A.S.,  January,  1899,  p.  166). 

»  Matnavi  (Bulak.  1268),  iii,  p.  143. 

'  **:Selectea  PueQis  from  the  Divani  Shamsi  Tabriz^'  (Cambridge,  1898), 
p.  xzxviii. 
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''  'Attar  was  the  80ul  itself  and  Sana!  its  two  eyes,  but  we 
haye  come  after  both  Sana!  and  'Attar.  The  men  of  the 
Path  of  Salvation  are  all  but  one  soul  and  one  heart.  They 
assert  it  with  certainty  that  we  have  come  one  time. 

"Every  one  of  us  is  full  of  the  true  God  and  void  of 
himself.  We  have  come  as  the  heroes  of  the  mighty, 
powerful  Creator.  If  we  are  in  our  sleep  unaware  of  the 
ciroumstances  of  this  world.  We  came  as  vigilant  warders 
of  this  trust.  Our  rank  is  higher  than  this,  but  we,  fearing 
the  envious,  have  come  into  this  world  veiled  from  the  eyes 
of  the  crowd.  What  place  has  the  foot  and  head  in  the 
regions  where  we  belong  P  We  have  come  as  the  mind  and 
soul  of  the  turning  sphere.  When  it  had  become  a  curtain 
to  us,  the  sun  and  the  moon  of  the  soul,  running  came  we 
on  the  sphere  of  heart  to  offer  ourselves.  We  are  like 
a  tall  cypress  on  the  brink  of  the  river  of  love. 

**  We  have  become  a  thomless  rose-bush  in  the  garden  of 
Union.  May  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  devour  thistles 
after  camel  fashion.  We  have  the  nature  of  the  parrot; 
we  have  come  hither  sugar-chewing.  We  are  like  the  ocean 
of  the  Euphrates  to  the  fishes  of  love.  We  descended  on  the 
lovers  as  lightly  as  falling  drops  of  water. 

**  Our  bodies  had  become  the  foam  on  the  dear  waters  of 
his  sea.  The  waves  compelled  us  to  come  hither.  Make 
use  of  our  dust,  for  it  is  doing  verily  the  same  benefits  as 
water.  Take  it  this  year,  and  do  not  say  that  we  have 
come  a  year  ago.  He  is  the  drunken  one  doubtlessly,  and 
from,  him  have  we  got  our  boastfulness.  He  is  also  the 
cause  of  our  coming  and  declaration.  The  lover,  the  love, 
and  the  beloved,  all  the  three  were  but  one.  We  have 
become  forthwith  a  Sanai-like  leader."  ^ 

^  Kullijat  i  Shams  i  Tabriz  (Lakhnau,  1302),  p.  664. 
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cJyL«  C-^^l  QjLi^ 
^Jc^l  j]^-^\  ^^j  (i;U$-flrjJ^'^   y^  ^J  <^'^^'^  ^jJii^jJLi  j\j~>^\ 

^vXjjUl     J^JJ     ^j;;ji^    ^l^         C<^J  jU    CCl    ^rtjV>rf    ^    J'^' 

^Jt^l  jIsjU  ^l^J  J  J  TJ^  -T^     *^^  ^->l:iil  .^^A-1  ^  j^U  ir^t«->i 

l^A^T^LiTLj  ^^  J-^^  ^b^j  j^^  j»j^^^-^  jmIL&^U^^-j 

^xJ  jLXm-i  2r^  ^  (j^^^     <^1/  c;^  r4r^  ^  <>^  c>^^7^ 

c:.^j1  U  cJ)  ^t^  Ci^xuj)  l:,^^£j  l^'****^ 


Alexander  de  Ebol. 
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4.    Waqi'at-i-babarT. 

Pit/old,  Shottermill, 

Sasiemere  R.8,0. 

December  12,  1899. 

Dear  Sir, — ^Will  you  allow  me  to  appeal  through  your 
pages  for  informatiou  aa  to  the  existence  of  Turk!  MSS. 
of  the  Wdqi'dt'i'bdbart  other  than  the  three  of  which  I  have 
knowledge,  ue.  (1)  the  British  Museum  fragmentary  MS. ; 
(2)  the  fine  copy  of  the  India  Office ;  (3)  Ilminsky's  source 
at  Kasan. 

Any  information  would  be  gratefully  received. — Yours 
faithfully, 

Annbttb  S.  Bbybridgb. 


5.     The  Bbmoyal  of  large  Images  from  Shrine 
TO  Shrine. 

Camp,  Oorakhpur. 

December  6,  1899. 

Sir, — In  my  paper  entitled  "Sravasti**  I  have  argued 
that  the  inscribed  statue  of  the  Bodhisatva  at  Sahet-Mahet 
was  probably  moved  about  fifty  miles  from  its  original 
site,  and  in  a  postscript  I  have  given  an  example  of  such 
a  removal. 

When  reading  the  late  Mr.  Growse's  excellent  "  Mathuri, 
a  District  Memoir,''  I  have  come  across  two  passages  which 
prove  that  similar  removals  of  images  from  shrine  to  shrine 
are  common.     These  passages  are  as  follows : — 

"  When  the  temple  was  built  by  Mani  Bam,  he  enshrined 
in  it  a  figure  of  Chandra  Prabhu,  the  second  of  the  Tirthan- 
karas ;  but  a  few  years  ago  Seth  Baghun^th  D&s  brought, 
Jrom  a  ruined  temple  at  Gwdliar,  a  large  marble  statue  of 
Ajit  N&th,  which  now  occupies  the  place  of  honour^  *  (p.  18, 
3rded.) 

^  The  italics  are  mine. 
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''  This  is  the  most  highly  venerated  of  all  the  statues  of 
Krishna.  There  are  seven  others  of  great  repute,  which 
also  deserve  mention  here,  as  a  large  proportion  of  them 
came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mathur&,  viz. :  Nava-nita, 
which  is  also  at  N&th-dw&ra  ;  Mathura-n&th  at  Kota  ; 
Dw&rakA-n&th  at  Kankarauli,  brought  from  Kanauj ;  B&I 
Eishan  at  Surat,  from  Mahaban;  Bitthal-n&th  or  P&ndu- 
rang  at  Kota,  from  Ban&ras;  Madan  Mohan  from  Brind&ban; 
and  Gokul-n&th  and  Gokul  chandramd,  both  from  Gokul. 
These  two  last  were  at  Jay  pur  till  a  few  years  ago,  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  Mab&r&ja's  dislike  to  all  the  votaries 
of  Vishnu,  they  were  removed  to  K&mban  in  Bharat-pur 
territory.  In  all  probability,  before  long  they  will  be 
brought  back  to  their  original  homes.''     (p.  130.) 

The  facts  stated  in  these  extracts  should  dispose  finally 
of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  Sahet-Mahet 
with  oravasti,  which  rests  on  the  discovery  of  the  inscribed 
statue  of  the  Bodhisatva. 

Vincent  A.  Smith. 
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Grammaire  ^lementaire  de  la  Langue  Persane,  suivib 

d'uN  petit  TRAlTi  DE  PrOSODIE,  DE  DIALOGUES,  DE 
MODI^LES    DE    LeTTRES,    ET   D*UN   CHOIX   DE   PrOVERBES, 

par  M.  Ol.  Huart,  Consul  de  France,  Secr^taire- 
Interprete  du  Gouvernement,  Professeur  d  rEcole  des 
Langues  Orientales  vivantes.  pp.  150.  (Paris :  Leroux, 
1899.) 

No  worthier  choice  could  have  been  made  than  that  of 
M.  Huart  to  fill  the  Chair  formerly  occupied  in  the  school 
of  living  Oriental  languages  at  Paris  by  that  great  and 
iQcomparable  man  M.  Schefer,  whose  death  is  so  deeply 
deplored  by  all  students  of  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Turkish, 
bat  most  of  all  by  such  as  enjoyed  his  friendship,  and  knew 
by  experience  his  unvarying  kindness  and  readiness  to  help 
in  the  most  material  ways  all  who  visited  Paris  in  pursuit 
of  those  sciences  which  he  so  worthily  represented. 

In  spite  of  the  arduous  duties  of  his  office,  M.  Huart 
found  time  even  at  Constantinople  to  contribute  occasional 
papers  of  exceptional  interest  and  value  to  the  Joufmal 
Asiatique,  most  notable  amongst  which  are,  besides  his 
periodical  accounts  of  the  principal  publications  of  the 
Constantinople  presses  {Bibliographie  ottomane),  the  following: 
Notes  sur  le  dialecie  arabe  de  Damaa  (1883)  ;  ^ttide  Mo- 
graphique  sur  trots  mtmciennes  arabes  (1884) ;  Les  quatrains 
de  Bdbd  Tdhir  'Urydn  (1885) ;  Communication  sur  trots 
outrages  bdbis  (1887) ;  Le  livre  de  la  Crdation  et  de  VHistoire 
(1887) ;  Lepr^tendu  DM  des  Partis  de  Tezd  (1888) ;  Notice 

J.B.A.B.    1900.  10 
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d^un  manmcrit  Pehlevi'mtisulman  [^--^  u^^^^^l  ^  ^  BibltO" 
thkque  de  8,  Sophie  (1889);  Eevieio  of  the  KitdhuU-idrdk 
li'lisdnVUatrdh  (1893) ;  Le  diakcte  persan  de  Siwknd  (1893) ; 
Review  of  the  Kurdish- Arabic  Dictionary  of  Tiisuf  Pdshd 
al'Khdlidi  (1893) ;  and  La  priire  canonique  mmulmane : 
pohme  didactique  en  langue  Kurde  (1895).  At  the  Paris 
Oriental  Congress  he  also  communicated  two  interesting 
papers,  Lea  Zindiqs  en  Droit  mmalman  and  Le  Dialecte  de 
Chirdz  dans  8a'di,  in  the  second  of  which  he  criticizes, 
elucidates,  and  restores  with  great  success  the  text  of 
a  remarkable  poem  in  dialect  ascribed  to  Sa'di  which  was 
published  by  the  writer  in  the  J.R.A.8.  for  1895,  pp.  795- 
802.  His  larger  works  include  the  monograph  entitled 
Konia,  la  ville  des  dermches  tourneurs ;  La  Religion  de  £db, 
riformateur  persan  du  odof  sikcle;  and  the  first  volume  of 
Abu  Zeyd  Ahmad  b.  Sahl  al-Balkhi's  Livre  de  la  Creation 
et  de  VHistoire,  publiS  et  traduit  d^aprks  le  manuscrit  de 
Constantinople,  to  the  importance  of  which  he  drew  attention, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  1887. 

It  is,  however,  M.  Huart's  latest  publication,  the  little 
Persian  Grammar  of  which  the  full  title  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  review,  which  at  present  chiefly  claims  our 
attention.  Its  nature  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  that  title. 
The  grammatical  portion  occupies  pp.  1-70;  the  Prosody, 
pp.  71-82 ;  names  of  days,  months,  weights,  measures,  and 
moneys  fill  the  next  three  pages ;  the  Dialogues,  pp.  86-117; 
the  Epistolary  Models,  pp.  118-129 ;  and  the  Proverbs, 
pp.  130-148 ;  while  a  Table  of  Contents  concludes  the  useful 
little  volume,  which,  after  a  careful  perusal,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  cordially  recommending  to  students  of  the 
Persian  language. 

While  uttering  this  recommendation,  may  we  be  permitted 
to  express  a  hope  that  M.  Huart,  now  released  from  the 
exacting  obligations  of  the  consular  office,  will  find  time 
to  continue  and  extend  his  interesting  and  valuable  re- 
searches into  the  Persian  dialects,  a  branch  of  study  in 
which  he  has  already  rendered  great  service  to  Persian 
philology,  and  in  which  many  more  laurels  are  to  be  won 
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than  in  the  comparatively  well-trodden  paths  of  the  classical 
language.  And  at  Paris  more  particularly  a  rich  field  for 
studies  of  this  sort  is  offered  by  certain  manuscripts  in  the 
incomparable  Schefer  Collection,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  soon  be  acquired  for  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  by  the 
French  Government,  but  now  lies  at  the  shop  of  M.  Porquet 
on  the  Quai  Voltaire,  by  whose  kindness  the  writer  was 
permitted  to  inspect  it  on  his  return  from  Home  last  October. 
Most  notable  amongst  these  manuscripts,  alike  on  account  of 
its  age  (a.h.  635),  its  extreme  rarity,  and  the  large  number 
of  verses  in  dialect  (ijJ^j^)  which  it  contains,  is  that  marked 
P.  11,  a  very  fine  old  copy  of  the  Kitdbu  JRdhati's'Sudur 
ft  tawdrikhi-Kay-Khiisraio  tea  Al-i-Saljuq,  by  Najmu*d-Din 
Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  b.  'Ali  b.  Sulaym&n  b.  Muhammad 
b.  Ahmad  b.  al-Husayn  b.  Himmat  ar-Rdwandi.  This 
volume  alone  would  unquestionably  reward  with  a  rich 
booty  the  investigation  of  so  competent  a  Persian  scholar 
as  M.  Huart. 

E.  G.  B. 


Map  of  China.     (Published  by  the  China  Inland  Mission, 
London,  Shanghai,  Toronto,  and  Melbourne.) 

This  Map,  dated  in  the  current  year,  1899,  is  a  repro- 
duction on  an  enlarged  scale  and  with  numerous  additions 
of  Dr.  Bretschneider's  Map  of  China,  published  in  1896. 
The  present  Map,  issued  by  the  China  Inland  Mission,  is 
a  beautifully  got-up  one,  and  the  names  of  places  are  all 
printed  clearly  and  distinctly.  AU  who  are  interested  in 
Mission  work  will  be  pleased  to  see  the  wide  distribution 
of  Missionaries,  chiefly  British  and  American,  indicated  by 
the  red  and  blue  linos  under  names  of  places,  the  former 
indicating  stations  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  and  the 
blue  lines  indicating  places  at  which  Missionaries  of  other 
Protestant  Societies  are  working. 

On  the  inside  of  the  cover  we  have  a  Table  showing  the 
Area  and  Population  of  China  Proper,  and  a  List  of  the 
Treaty  Ports,  with  the  Provinces  in  which  they  are  situated 
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and  the  Population  of  each.  This  List,  however,  is  not  quite 
up  to  date,  and  the  Population  must  be  regarded  as  mere 
guesses  or  rough  estimates. 

In  the  transcription  of  Chinese  names  on  this  Map  th& 
short  i  or  ih  is  written  i,  but  this  is  perhaps  a  printer's 
mistake.  Although  it  is  possible,  however,  that  Shi  became 
8/n,  how  are  we  to  explain  P'u-ri  for  P'u-Srh  (or  -rh),  the 
name  of  a  place  well-known  for  its  tea?  In  the  List  of 
Treaty  Ports  the  printer  has  turned  the  new  Treaty  Port 
Sam-shui  into  Sam-shin.  This  Map  seems  to  treat  Formosa 
as  still  a  part  of  Ohina  in  so  far  as  political  divisions  and 
names  of  places  are  concerned. 

T.  W. 


Notes  and  Commentaries  on  Chinese  Criminal  Law.  By 
Ernest  Alabaster,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister- 
at-Law ;  and  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  Advanced 
Student;  Chinese  Customs  Service.  (Luzac  &  Co.,  1899.) 

The  nature  of  the  contents  of  this  book  will  be  understood 
from  the  full  title,  which  is — "  Notes  and  Commentaries  on 
Chinese  Criminal  Law  and  cognate  topics,  with  special 
relation  to  ruling  cases,  together  with  a  brief  Excursus  on 
the  Law  of  Property  chiefly  founded  on  the  writings  of 
the  late  Sir  Chaloner  Alabaster,  K.C.M.G.,  etc.,  sometime 
H.B.M.  Consul-General  in  China." 

The  Preface,  which  will  be  found  a  valuable  introduction 
to  the  work,  gives  its  history  and  a  brief  summary  of  its 
contents.  We  have  next  a  Table  of  the  principal  decided 
cases  cited  in  the  book,  and  this  is  followed  by  an  Intro- 
duction which  gives,  along  with  other  matter,  a  clear  account 
of  the  Ta-ckHng-lU'liy  or  Penal  Code  of  the  present  dynasty. 
It  explains  the  difierence  between  the  lu  and  the  //,  the  way 
in  which  new  laws  are  made  and  new  offences  brought  under 
existing  laws. 

Part  I  has  to  do  with  the  Administration  of  Justice, 
Practice  and  Procedure.     In  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  Part 
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the  author  treats  of  Prevention  of  Crime,  the  system  of  the 
Chinese  Courts,  Punishment,  Commutation  and  Mitigation, 
and  the  Position  and  liabilities  of  officials  and  their  employes. 

Part  II  is  devoted  to  the  very  important  and  difficult 
subject  of  Relationship,  including  "Artificial  Relationships." 

In  Part  III  under  the  heading  "Specific  Oflfences,"  we 
find  the  writer  treats  of  offences  against  the  Person,  against 
Property,  against  the  Peace,  against  Justice,  against  Religion, 
against  Commerce,  and  of  miscellaneous  offences  against 
Public  Morality  and  Health. 

After  this  we  have  an  Excursus  which  gives  Notes  and 
Decisions  on  Land  tenure,  on  the  Disposition  of  property 
mortis  causa,  Trusts,  and  Quardianship  of  Infants. 

This  is  followed  by  three  Appendices,  on  the  Evolution  of 
Law  of  Marriage,  Analogy  between  the  Chinese  and  other 
systems,  and  a  List  of  works  for  study.  There  are  also  an 
Index  and  a  List  of  Errata  and  Addenda. 

In  a  short  notice  like  this  it  is  quite  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  the  great  merits  of  this  book.  Its  contents,  whether 
the  work  of  Sir  Chaloner  Alabaster  or  his  nephew,  are  all 
derived  from  authoritative  texts.  Sir  Chaloner  was  a  good 
Chinese  scholar;  Mr.  E.  Alabaster  is  so  also  apparently,  and, 
moreover,  a  student  of  Law ;  and  Dr.  Giles,  the  distinguished 
Professor  of  Chinese  at  Cambridge,  has  evidently  given 
assistance  in  the  composition  of  the  treatise.  Thus  the 
Government  official  or  private  student  consulting  the  work 
can  quote  its  teachings  with  much  confidence.  From  a  study 
of  this  very  useful  and  interesting  work,  the  first  of  its  kind, 
we  learn  the  principles  which  underlie  Chinese  Law  and 
its  administration  and  the  practical  development  of  these 
principles.  We  also  see  some  of  the  serious  defects  of  the 
Chinese  system  judged  by  our  European  standards.  But 
if  the  practice  of  the  native  Courts  had  agreed  with  the 
legal  enactments  made  for  their  guidance,  matters  in  China 
would  not  be  in  the  sad  condition  in  which  they  have  been 
for  some  time. 

It  is  an  invidious  task  to  point  out  blemishes  in  this 
treatise,  which  has  evidently  been  composed  with  great  care 
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and  study  and  a  constant  aim  at  accuracy.  But  one  small 
point  may  be  noted  as  susceptible  of  improvement.  The 
author  uses  the  word  'Tartar*  to  denote  both  Manchu  and 
Mongol,  and  it  would  be  better  to  substitute  'Manchu* 
where  the  reference  is  to  the  Manchu  people  or  laws.  There 
are  also  one  or  two  slips  which  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  reviser.  Thus,  on  p.  xli  of  the  Introduction  we  find  the 
word  *T*ang'  instead  of  *Han.'  Instead  of  the  *  Indians* 
of  Hainan  (p.433)  we  should  probably  have  *  aborigines.' 

T.  W. 

Alt  Indien,  von  A.  Hillebrandt.     8vo.     (Breslau,  1897.) 

Under  the  title  Alt  Indien,  Alfred  Hillebrandt  has 
republished  a  number  of  essays  dealing  with  Indian 
subjects,  contributed  by  him  at  various  times  during  the 
last  decade  to  difierent  periodicals. 

As  a  resume  of  the  latest  developments  of  Indian  learning 
in  its  various  departments,  these  sketches  have  a  distinct 
value.  A  century  of  research  has  not  fully  solved  all  the 
problems  connected  with  Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  and 
kindred  phenomena ;  and,  though  our  fundamental  con- 
ceptions of  these  may  remain,  on  the  whole,  unchanged, 
they  stand  in  need  of  continual  modification,  as  theories 
based  on  wider  knowledge  replace  those  of  an  earlier  day. 
The  author's  own  researches  in  Vedic  mythology  make 
his  remarks  on  the  problems  connected  with  the  Kigveda 
particularly  instructive.  He  touches  on  the  habitat  of  the 
Vedic  Hindus  and  on  the  more  recent  theories  concerning 
the  date  of  the  hymns.  He  passes  in  review  the  various 
factors  which  have  gone  to  the  creation  of  the  Vedic 
Pantheon,  and  enumerates  the  possible  influences  which 
have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
presented  by  the  hymns.  Not  the  least  interesting  part 
is  his  criticism  of  the  recent  works,  bearing  on  the  Veda, 
of  Professors  Max  Muller  and  Oldenberg.  Between  the 
anthropological  and  etymological  schools  of  interpretation, 
Herr  Hillebrandt  holds  the  balance  even.     That  he  has  no 
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great  Byinpatliy  with  either,  save  up  to  a  certain  point,  he 
has  shown  in  the  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  his  Vedische 
Mj/thologie,  published  last  year. 

In  the  chapter  on  Brahmaniam,  the  author  describes  some 
of  the  religious  rites  and  domestic  customs  of  the  Hindus, 
pointing  out  their  parallels  in  other  countries.  He  combats 
the  view  that  the  hold  of  this  system  on  the  Indian  peoples 
is  due  to  priestly  tyranny  and  greed  of  gain.  Brahmanism, 
as  he  shows,  imposes  no  harsh  creed  on  its  votaries.  It 
merely  stamps  its  seal  on  existing  religious  rites  and  customs, 
and  in  this  capacity  for  assimilation  lies  the  explanation  of 
its  great  and  abiding  influence. 

The  chapters  on  Buddhismy  on  King  Asoka,  and  on 
the  Drama,  though  containing  little  that  is  original,  are 
interestingly  written  and  give  the  latest  information 
available. 

The  opening  article.  Das  heutige  Indien,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  the  book.  It  is  an  eminently  fair  criticism 
by  a  foreigner  of  British  rule  in  India.  For  his  materials 
the  author  has  gone,  as  he  tells  us,  to  the  works  of  Hunter, 
Lyall,  and  Grooke  ;  and  his  object  in  writing  was  to  combat 
the  mistaken  ideas  about  India  prevalent  among  his  country- 
men. To  the  intelligent  student  of  Indian  history,  there 
can  scarcely  be  a  more  interesting  problem  than  that  of 
the  future  of  India.  Most  of  us  have  lost  the  cheerful 
faith  of  our  fathers  in  the  potency  of  English  rule  and 
English  education  to  confer  unbounded  blessings  on  an 
alien  people,  professing  an  alien  religion  and  governed  by 
alien  habits  of  thought  and  custom.  The  Aryan  blood  bond 
cannot  bridge  the  gulf  which  three  or  four  thousand  years 
of  subjection  to  different  influences  of  climate,  habitat,  and 
colture  have  produced  between  the  Hindu  and  the  Saxon. 
It  is  with  the  full  appreciation  of  this  truth  that  Herr 
Hillebrandt  sketches  the  difficulties  which  have  beset  the 
path  of  the  British  Government  in  India.  His  pages  show 
clearly  with  what  invincible  prejudice  any  attempt  at 
altering  native  customs  has  had  to  contend,  and  how  even 
the  prevention  of    such    practices  as  widow-burning  and 
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child-marriage  has  failed  to  effect  the  remedy  intended.  It 
18  the  intelligent  student  of  India's  past  who  can  best  judge 
of  the  difficulty  of  engrafting  on  an  ancient  civilization  such 
as  hers  one  so  different  in  nature  and  aims  as  that  of  Western 
Europe,  and  we  may  be  grateful  to  Herr  Hillebrandt  for 
what  he  has  said  on  the  subject.  As  he  points  out,  India 
is  in  a  transition  state.  What  the  final  outcome  may  be  it 
is  difficult  to  foresee.  One  can  only  point,  as  does  the 
author,  to  the  prevailing  influences  and  more  important 
tendencies,  and  draw  from  them  conclusions  which  may  be 
useful  towards  determining  her  future. 

0.  M.  Doff. 

The  Chronicles  of  Jerahmbel,  or  the  Hebrew  Bible 
HisTORiALE.  Translated  for  the  first  time  from 
an  unique  MS.  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  by 
M.  Gaster,  Ph.D.  (Oriental  Translation  Fund,  New 
Series,  IV.)  8vo  ;  pp.  341,  five  facsimiles.  (London, 
1899.) 

The  work  under  consideration  has  a  literary  importance 
far  above  that  which  it  claims  as  a  mere  compilation  of 
stories  and  legends.  The  very  fact  that  the  opinions  of 
scholars  on  its  composition,  country,  and  date  difier  so 
widely,  shows  the  widespread  interest  it  has  aroused.  As 
there  is  only  one  single  MS.  of  the  original,  the  publication 
of  this  in  its  present  form  was  extremely  desirable,  and 
students  interested  in  apocryphical  and  agadic  literature  as 
well  as  folklore  in  general  will  be  indebted  to  Dr.  Oaster 
for  having  prepared  the  volume. 

The  translation  is  preceded  by  a  lengthy  introduction, 
in  which  the  enormous  difficulties  involved  in  the  text  are 
tackled.  A  definition  of  the  work  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
matter.  In  spite  of  the  title  "  Chronicles "  which  it  bears, 
it  is  not  a  historical  work,  the  bulk  of  it  being  of  legendary 
character.  Neither  is  it  a  Midrash,  because  it  is  not 
a  homiletic  commentary  on  the  Old  Testament  or  any  part 
of  it,  the  narration  flowing  in  a  continuous  stream  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  down  to  the  destruction  of  the 
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second  Temple,  and  even  including  some  episodes  of 
mediaeval  history.  The  present  volume,  however,  ends 
with  the  history  of  the  Maccabees. 

The  composition  of  the  book  gives  the  reader  hard 
problems  to  solve.  Compiled  by  a  certain  Elazar  b.  Asher 
hal  Levi  in  the  year  1325,  it  includes  not  only  nearly  the 
whole  text  of  the  Josippon,  but  chiefly  the  records  made 
by  a  certain  Jerahmeel  b.  Solomon,  who  was  also  acquainted 
with  Josippon.  The  preponderance  of  the  portion  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  Jerahmeel  induced  Dr.  Gaster 
to  name  the  whole  book  after  him,  although  "Hebrew 
Bible  Historiale"  as  the  chief  title  would  perhaps  have 
been  more  appropriate. 

In  the  course  of  his  investigations  Dr.  Gaster  calls 
attention  to  a  Latin  work  of  "Antiquities"  attributed  to 
Philo,  but  until  recently  almost  entirely  ignored.  Strangely 
enough,  the  book  proved  upon  close  examination  to  be 
identical  with  the  narrations  of  Jerahmeel.  Now  one  would 
think  that  this  ingenious  discovery  ought  to  be  of  great 
help  in  proving  the  identity  and  date  of  Jerahmeel,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  makes  things  more  complicated. 
Dr.  Gaster  is  no  doubt  correct  in  his  criticism  of  these 
"Antiquities,"  which  he  shows  to  be  a  Latin  translation 
from  a  Greek  version  of  an  originally  Hebrew  text,  the 
author  of  which  lived  in  Palestine  very  near  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era.  Moreover,  Jerahmeel  himself  quotes 
(p.  165)  "Philo,  the  friend  of  Joseph,  the  son  of  Gorion 
(author  of  the  Josippon)."  Now,  although  one  cannot  but 
observe — and  Dr.  Gaster  has,  of  course,  seen  it  too — that 
*  Jerahmeel '  is  but  the  Hebrew  of  '  Philo,'  the  Jerahmeel 
of  our  book  cannot  be  identical  with  the  Hebrew  original 
of  this  Philo.  In  fact,  Dr.  Gaster,  with  all  his  clever  and 
learned  arguments,  could  hardly  do  more  than  place  the 
material  and  all  details  before  the  reader,  and  leave  it  to 
him  to  adopt  one  of  the  many  opinions  already  in  existence 
on  the  matter.  The  late  Dr.  Perles  gives  the  thirteenth 
century  as  Jerahmeel's  date  and  Germany  as  his  country. 
Dr.  Neubauer,  in  a  recent  article  (J.Q.II.,  1899,  p.  367), 
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decides  for  Italy  and  the  eleventh  century ;  whilst  Dr.  Gaster 
with  good  reason  considers  him  to  have  been  a  Spaniard  and 
to  have  lived  at  an  earlier  date.  But  I  believe  he  places 
too  much  reliance  in  the  pure  Hebrew  style  of  the  book^ 
because  this  is  an  argument  for  the  skill  of  the  author 
rather  than  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

Dr.  Gaster  has  not  confined  his  investigations  to  the 
material  offered  by  the  work,  but  refers  to  the  whole  clasa 
of  writings  of  similar  character  both  in  Hebrew  and  other 
languages.  The  knowledge  he  displays  of  the  Jewish  as 
well  as  non-Jewish  literature  on  the  subject  is  so  extensive 
that  it  is  evident  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  other  scholars 
who  would  have  grappled  with  the  work  so  successfully. 

In  the  **  Chronicles  "  themselves  many  details  invite  com- 
parison with  the  legendary  literature  of  the  Mohammedans. 
From  small  beginnings,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
Qoran  and  some  of  Mohammed's  contemporaries,  an 
enormous  literature  of  Biblical  legends  developed.  A  small 
but  carefully  selected  instalment  of  the  same  was  made 
accessible  to  European  readers  in  Weil's  Biblkche  Legenden 
der  MtMeimdnner  (1845),  compiled  from  various  Arabic 
sources.  Al-Tha'alibi's  large  work  Kiidb  alardis  is  very 
comprehensive,  though  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  it. 
Several  portions  of  Firdausl's  epos  "Jusuf  and  Suleicha" 
have  been  published  in  German  translation  by  Baron 
Schechta-Wssehrd  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Congress  of 
Orientalists  held  in  Vienna  in  1888  (Semitic  Section, 
p.  48  sqq.). 

Most  akin  to  Jerahmecl  as  to  matter  and  form  ia 
Mirkhond's  Rawdhat-as-Safdy  written  in  Persian,  of  which 
the  late  Professor  E.  Eehatsek  gave  an  English  translation 
(ed.  F.  F.  Arbuthnot,  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  New 
Series,  vol.  i).  The  Mohammedan  literature  on  sacred 
legends  is,  if  one  may  so  express  it,  second-hand.  Its 
Jewish  archtype  had  assumed  imposing  dimensions  already, 
when  this  was  only  at  its  commencement.  Jerahmeers 
"  Chronicles "  give  us,  therefore,  an  excellent  clue  to  the 
way  in  which  this  Mohammedan  literature  was  evolved. 
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They  not  only  draw  upon  the  Apocrypha,  the  Talmud^ 
and  the  variouB  Midrashim,  but  also  on  the  ^'Chapters  of 
Eliezer  '*  and  a  host  of  other  works.  A  closer  inyestigation 
of  the  Mohammedan  branch  of  this  literature  is  therefore 
sure  to  yield  most  interesting  results.  There  are  legendary 
elements  even  in  the  Qoran  the  origin  of  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  trace.  To  mention  only  one  instance,  the  journey 
of  Moses  with  "his  servant"  told  in  Sura  xviii  (v.  69  sqq.) 
has  hitherto  defied  all  attempts  to  discover  its  origin.  In 
Moslim  tradition  (Al  Bokhari,  ed.  Krehl,  iii,  p.  276)  thi& 
servant  is  Joshua  b.  Nun,  whilst  the  companion  whom  they 
meet  and  who  advises  them  during  their  journey  is  Al- 
Khidhr  (the  prophet  Elijah). 

The  form  in  which  Jerahmeel  gives  the  legend  differs 
considerably.  It  relates  the  meeting  of  R.  Joshua  b.  Levi, 
a  famous  Talmudical  authority,  with  the  prophet  Elijah, 
who  journeys  with  them  through  paradise  and  hell.  Now 
whilst  the  Rabbinic  legend  is  focussed  round  the  person  of 
a  Rabbi  (who  from  a  collector  of  legendary  tradition  became 
their  hero),  the  Moslim  counterpart  of  the  same  tale  clung 
to  the  Biblical  Joshua,  "  the  servant  of  Moses,"  who  thus 
becomes  the  chief  person  concerned  in  the  legend.  It  must 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  there  are  great  discrepancies 
in  the  single  incidents  of  the  journey  in  both  versions. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Jews  in  Arabic-speaking 
countries  have  also  developed  a  large  legendary  literature 
in  Arabic.  Much  of  this  exists  in  print,  and  forms  the 
chief  sacred  reading  in  the  communities  of  the  East  and 
Maghreh.  Although  in  the  main  borrowed  and  translated 
from  Rabbinic  writings,  the  translators  allowed  their  own 
imagination  free  vent.  There  exists,  e.g.,  an  Arabic  version 
of  Haman's  letter  which  is  not  identical  with  that  repro- 
duced by  Jerahmeel.  This  Arabic  letter,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  translated  from  a  Syriac  original,  has  long 
existed  in  print  (see  "  Semitic  Studies,"  in  memory  of  the 
Bev.  Dr.  A.  Kohut,  p.  249  sqq.).  For  'Syriac*  we  have 
evidently  to  place  *  Rabbinic  Aramaic,'  but  the  source  whence 
it  is  borrowed  is  unknown. 
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Dr.  Gaster's  introduction  is  followed  by  a  synopsis  of  the 
contents  of  the  '*  Chronicles/'  in  which  he  gives  much  useful 
information  as  to  the  sources  from  which  the  compilers 
drew  their  material.  It  cannot  but  be  commended  that, 
instead  of  publishing  the  original  text,  he  has  first  of  all 
given  his  attention  to  the  translation.  The  chief  importance 
of  works  like  Jerahmeel  lies  in  the  material  they  offer, 
while  they  hardly  claim  to  be  considered  from  a  linguistic 
point  of  view.  The  purity  of  Jerahmecl's  style  is,  of  course, 
an  additional  attraction,  but  we  can  barely  discriminate 
whether  and  how  far  the  hand  of  the  last  compiler,  Elazar, 
has  helped  to  purify  and  polish  the  diction.  The  book 
certainly  deserves  to  be  well  received  by  all  interested  in 
Bible  stories. 

H.   HiRSCHFELD. 
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(October,  NoTember,  December,  1899.) 


T.    General  Meetings  op  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

November  14,  1899. — Sir  Charles  Lyall,  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair. 

It  was  announced  that — 

Miss  Amy  Yule, 

Mr.  Jwala  Prasad, 

Mr.  Henry  de  R.  Walker, 

Mr.  Ramchandra  Misra, 

Mr.  James  Scorgie  Meston, 

Mr.  F.  Legge, 

Mr.  J.  D.  Anderson, 

Mr.  L.  R.  M.  Maxwell, 

Mr.  H.  K.  Basn,  and 

Mr.  Lala  Sitaram, 
had  heen  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Mrs.  Rhys  Davids  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Theory  of  Sense- 
Perception  in  the  third  century  b.c.  in  India  compared  with 
that  in  Greece." 

A  short  discussion  followed,  in  which  Professor  Bendall 
and  Dr.  Gaster  took  part. 

December  12,  1899. — Lord  Reay,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
It  was  announced  that — 

Babu  Sitaram  and 

Mr.  Boris  Brandhaendler 
bad  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 
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Colonel  R.  C.  Temple  read  a  paper  on  "  Some  Words  not 
to  be  found  in  Yule's  Anglo-Indian  Glossary,"  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract. 

Colonel  Temple  said  that  he  came  across  these  words  while 
editing  an  interesting  log  of  a  voyage  round  the  coast  of 
India  in  1746.  It  was  the  year  in  which  the  French  fleet 
under  Labourdonnais  took  Madras,  a  circumstance  which 
prevented  the  ship  in  question  from  putting  in  there.  The 
log  is  also  valuable,  as  it  gives  an  account  of  the  cyclone 
which  destroyed  Labourdonnais'  fleet  while  lying  in  Madras 
Koads.  Among  the  words  that  Colonel  Temple  was  able  to 
illustrate  were  '  herba '  for  tussur  silk ;  the  old  landmark, 
*  the  black  pagoda,'  near  the  famous  temple  of  Juggurnaut 
in  Orissa  (Jagannat) ;  '  Kettle  Bottom '  as  a  sailor's  name 
for  more  than  one  hill  on  the  Indian  coasts. 

Among  words  for  which  additional  illustrations  were 
given  were  'jute,'  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  first 
heard  in  1795,  but  in  the  log  it  was  used  as  early  as  1746. 
The  many  puzzling  senses  in  which  '  monsoon '  was  used 
were  also  explained.  The  puzzling  word  *chaya,*  which 
occurs  in  many  difierent  forms,  was  shown  to  be  a  name 
for  Indian  madder,  a  red  dye.  The  sense  of  'batta*  or 
'batty'  as  the  difference  in  exchange  was  shown  to  be 
important.  *  Soacie,'  as  a  form  of  *  soosy,'  a  cloth  of  mixed 
cotton  and  silk,  drew  from  Mr.  Sewell  its  use  by  the 
Portuguese  as  early  as  1550,  under  the  form  'soajes.*  The 
new  word,  so  far  as  glossaries  are  concerned,  *  gundy-gundy,' 
was  explained  to  mean  baggage.  Its  possible  history  may 
show  it  to  come  from  the  Arabic  'jund,'  or  from  some 
Dravidian  coast- word  like  'gondi,'  meaning  a  bag  for 
covering  luggage.  Colonel  Temple  also  illustrated  a  number 
of  place-names  which  have  been  much  corrupted,  and 
located  in  their  correct  positions  such  queer  names  as 
Carera,  Chitricory,  Summerwarren,  Due  Point,  Guard-an- 
ogre  (Qodavery).  He  gave  the  old  name  Carepare  or 
Caregare  for  Ganjam;  many  interesting  corruptions  of 
Juggurnaut,  including  *Jno  Gemaet'  (1669);  and  a  list 
of   quotations    showing   how  'Mesopotamia'   rose  out    of 
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Masulipatam.  Lastly^  be  showed  how  'Golgotha'  had  been 
made  to  stand  for  Calcutta,  and  how  old  names  yeiy  like 
each  other  in  form  had  stood  for  Calcutta  and  for  Calcula, 
a  place  once  of  some  trading  importance  lower  down  the 
Hughli.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  words  illustrated  : — 

Words  not  to  be  found  in  Tule. 
1.  Bonad.  j    13.  Narsipore. 


2.  Herba, 

3.  Armegon. 

4.  Barrebulle. 
^.  Bimlepatam. 

6.  Black  Pagoda. 

7.  Calpee. 

8.  Carera. 

9.  Chitricory. 

10.  Gangam. 

11.  Ingeram. 

12.  Kettle  Bottom. 


14.  Pundy. 

15.  Eamnepatam. 

16.  Summerwarren. 

17.  Yizagapatam. 

18.  Blackwood's  Harbour. 

19.  Due  Point. 

20.  Jute  (addl.  infn.). 

21.  Monsoon  (addl.  infn.). 

22.  Shaii,  Chae. 

23.  Gundy-gundy. 


Additional  Illustrations  to  the  Words. 

24.  Batty.  •     28.  Guard-an-ogre. 

25.  Soacie.  i     29.  Jakernot. 

26.  Calcute.  30.  Masulipatam. 

27.  Ohiling.  i 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Irvine,  Mr.  Sewell,  Sir 
Henry  Norman,  Mr.  Ashburner,  Mr.  Ferguson,  Mr.  Frazer, 
and  Dr.  Gaster  took  part. 


II.   Obituary  Notice. 

The  Rev.  John  Chalmers,  M,A.y  LL,D. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  trans- 
mitted by  telegraph  from  Korea,  gave  us  all  a  sad  surprise. 
Dr.  Chalmers  was  a  native  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  was  bom 
in  1825.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Aberdeen  University, 
and  was  a  student  at  the  Oheshunt  Theological  College.     In 
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1852  he  joined  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  was  sent 
to  Hongkong,  where  he  joined  the  late  Dr.  Legge  in  the 
management  of  the  Mission  Printing  Press.  In  the  Autumn 
of  1859  he  was  transferred  to  Canton,  where  he  worked  as 
a  missionary  until  1879.  His  Alma  Mater  had  in  the 
meantime,  in  1878,  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL.D.  In  1897  Dr.  Chalmers  experienced  the  great 
sorrow  of  his  life,  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  had  shared  all 
liis  toils  and  troubles  for  forty-fiye  years.  Soon  after  the 
occurrence  of  this  sad  event  he  paid  a  visit  to  this  country, 
and  on  his  way  back  to  the  Far  East,  vid  Canada,  was 
shipwrecked  last  September  in  the  "  Scotsman."  He  reached 
China,  however,  and  went  to  visit  his  eldest  son,  who  fills 
an  important  post  in  the  Korean  Customs  Service,  and  it 
was  in  this  son's  residence  at  Chemulpo  that  he  died  on 
the  22nd  November. 

Dr.  Chalmers'  contributions  to  Chinese  learning  were 
numerous  and  valuable,  but  one  cannot  do  more  here  than 
briefly  give  the  names  of  a  few.  In  1868  he  published 
a  translation  of  the  Tao-te-Ching  with  the  title  "Specu- 
lations on  Metaphysics,  Polity,  and  Morality  of  '  the 
old  Philosopher'  Lao-Tsze."  He  compiled  a  very  useful 
English-Cantonese  Dictionary,  which  last  year  had  reached 
a  sixth  edition.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  small  work 
entitled  "  The  Origin  of  the  Chinese,"  which  is  a  learned 
and  interesting  work,  but  does  not  settle  for  ever  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  the  Chinese.  Another  learned  work  by 
Dr.  Chalmers  is  entitled  "An  Account  of  the  Structure  of 
Chinese  Characters  under  300  Primary  Forms  after  the 
Shwoh-wan,  100  a.d.,  and  Phonetic  Shwoh-wan,  1833."  This 
book,  which  was  printed  at  Aberdeen  in  1882,  would  probably 
become  better  known  and  more  studied  if  a  new  edition  were 
produced  with  the  Chinese  characters  printed  clearly  and 
correctly.  Among  the  Chinese  books  which  Dr.  Chalmers 
produced  the  most  important  is  his  "  Concise  Eanghi,"  which 
also  deserves  to  be  better  known.  He  also  contributed  to  the 
China  Review  articles  on  Chinese  etymology  and  phonetics, 
on  Taoism,  Han-wen-kung,  and  other  Chinese  subjects. 
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In  Hongkong  and  Oanton,  Dr.  Chalmers  was  much 
respected  and  beloved  as  a  seaIous>  devoted,  and  wide- 
hearted  missionary,  and  as  a  kind  and  genial  friend  and 
neighbour.  His  name  will  be  long  remembered  there  by 
English  and  Chinese,  and  his  teaching  and  example  will 
have  a  lasting  influence.  His  contributions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Chinese  language,  philosophy,  religion,  and 
literature,  will  give  him  an  enduring  place  among  the 
serious  students  of  those  departments  of  leamiog. 

T.  W. 


J.B.A.S.  1900.  11 
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IIL   Notes  and  News. 

We  are  pleased  to  liear  that  Professor  A.  A.  Maodonell 
has  been  unanimoaslj  elected  to  the  Boden  Professorship 
of  Sanskrit  at  Oxford. 


We  extract  the  following  from  the  Cambridge  University 
Beparter  for  5th  December,  1899 : — 

The  Yice-Chancellor  publishes  to  the  Uniyersitj  the 
following  Report  which  he  has  receiyed  from  G.  Bendall, 
M.A.,  of  Gonville  and  Gains  GoUege,  to  whom  a  grant 
was  made  from  the  Worts  Travelling  Scholars  Fund 
(Grace,  9th  June,  1898)  :-^ 

OTTTLINE-REPORT  ON  A  TOUR  IN  NORTHERN  INDIA 
IN  THE  WINTER  1898-9. 

Dbab  Mb.  Yice-Chajtcellob, — In  accordance  with  the  conditions 
of  the  grant  above  cited  I  beg  leave  to  subjoin  an  outline  of  the 
tour  which  I  have  recently  completed,  for  the  infonnation  of 
Members  of  the  Senate,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  publish,  as 
in  connection  with  my  similar  tour  in  1884-5,  a  more  detailed 
account  later  on. 

I  landed  at  Bombay  on  23rd  November  1898,  and  commenced 
search  for  MSS.  by  conferring  with  Bhagran  Das  of  Surat. 

I  next  visited,  chiefly  for  architectural  study,  Ahmadabad  and 
Mount  Abu.  At  Jeypore  the  Digambara  Jain  pandit,  Cimanlal, 
not  only  gave  me  a  full  list  of  his  valuable  manuscript  library,  from 
which  copies  can  be  made,  but  also  presented  me  with  several  MSS. 
I  further  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  Digambara  MSS.  through 
my  old  friends  amongst  the  Brahmans  of  the  city.  From  Jeypore 
I  proceeded  to  Delhi ;  whence  I  travelled  with  short  stays  at  Agra 
and  Allahabad  to  ELathma^^Uy  Nepal,  which  formed  the  chief  goal 
of  my  journey. 

Besides  the  acquisition  of  MSS.  a  second  main  object  in  my  visit 
was  the  fuller  exploration  of  the  library  of  H.E.  the  MahSrfija,  of 
which  I  previously  gave  an  unavoidably  brief  account. 

Among  several  very  interesting  literary  discoveries  in  this 
remarkable  coUoction,  I  may  here  select  two  as  of  special  interest: 
(1)  fragments  of  a  Pali  canonical  work  written  in  a  form  of  the 
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Oapta  character;  (2)  of  several  Buddhisi-Saiukrit  works  wiittea 
m  or  about  the  fifth  centorj  a.d.  The  writing  shows  a  striking 
tesemblance  to  some  of  the  early  fragments  of  Indian  origin 
recently  found  in  Central  Asia.  Many  of  these  leaves  I  photo- 
graphed at  the  time,  and  I  am  glad  to  he  now  ahle  to  add  that 
the  moBt  interesting  of  them  have  recentlj  heen  sent  to  the  India 
Office  library  for  my  use,  and  for  publication  so  far  as  resoorces 
may  allow.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  Nepalese  Darbar  for 
this  mark  of  confidence  and  appreciation,  and  to  the  Government 
of  India  for  their  intervention  in  the  matter. 

Gontinning  also  my  work  on  the  chronology  of  Nepal  I  noted 
all  dates  of  MSS.  giving  names  of  kings  in  their  colophons ;  which 
I  now  propose  to  publish  in  supplement  to  the  list  of  the  kings  of 
Kepal,  given  in  my  longer  Report,'  fourteen  years  ago. 

As  to  epigraphio  work,  I  discovered  and  copied  some  six  in- 
scriptions of  the  early  period  (5th — 9th  cent.  i..n.),  aud  I  have 
either  copied  or  noted  a  considerable  number  more  of  the  succeeding 
centuries. 

It  gives  me  special  pleasure  to  testify  my  obligations  to  the  then 
Acting  Prime  Minister  of  Nepal^  Deb  Shamsher  Jang  BahSdur 
Bana,  who  showed  me  not  only  personal  kindness  in  many  ways, 
but  special  practical  sympathy  in  two  respects:  (1)  in  borrowing 
rare  MSS.  from  private  owners  for  my  perusal ;  (2)  by  presenting 
me  with  two  valuable  MSS.,  one  of  which  I  propose  with  his 
approval  to  make  over  to  the  University  Library,  while  the  other, 
a  unique  work  of  considerable  importance  for  the  history  of 
Buddhism,  I  intend  shortly  to  edit.  His  Excellency  further 
expressed  to  me  his  wish  that  the  relations  between  the  State 
Library  of  Nepal  and  libraries  like  our  own  in  Europe  could  be 
drawn  closer  by  mutually  makiog  known  desiderata. 

The  second  main  division  of  my  original  programme  was  to  make 
archaeological  enquiries  in  the  territory  of  H.H.  the  NLsam  of 
Hyderabad. 

I  accordingly  proceeded  to  Hyderabad  by  the  East  Coast  route, 
making  on  the  way  some  search  for  inscriptions  alleged  to  exist  at 
several  points,  especially  near  Yizagapatam,  as  to  which  I  may 
publish  later  further  detaUs. 

In  and  near  Hyderabad  I  was  unable,  owing  to  the  somewhat 
advanced  date  of  my  arrival  (Feb.  17th),  to  do  much  outdoor 
work;  but  I  made  several  enquiries,  which  may  hereafter 
prove  valuable.      My  accomplished  host,  Shams-ul-Ulama  Syed 

^  "A  Journey  of  .  .  .  Research  ia  Nepal  and  N.  India,"  (Univscsitj 
PnM,  1886.) 
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'AH  BilgT&mi,  Public  Works  Secretary  to  the  Nizam,  presented 
me  vifch  several  Sanskrit  MSS.  for  the  University  Library.  Pro- 
eoeding  to  Anrungabad  in  the  same  State,  I  visited,  for  the  study 
of  archeology,  the  cave-temples  and  monasteries  of  Aurongabad 
aad  Ellora.  I  examined  carefully  the  chief  group  of  caves  near 
the  first-named  place,  which  are  now  somewhat  neglected.  As 
a  result  of  my  visit  an  important  cave  (No.  iv),  previously  choked 
with  rubbish,  has  now  been  cleared  under  the  orders  of  my  friend 
Syed  <A1I  Bilgrimi. 

In  Aurungabad  I  also  found  and  partly  examined  two  noteworthy 
libraries  of  Sanskrit  ICSS.,  hitherto  unknown  to  European  scholars. 

After  further  study  of  cave-architecture  at  Bhaja  aad  Karli 
I  returned  to  Bombay.    I  left  India  on  3rd  April,  1899. 

I  propose  shortly  to  submit  to  the  University  Librarian  a  state- 
ment of  the  MSS.  obtained  and  available  at  once  or  ultimately  for 
acquisition  by  the  Library. 

I  have  ako  made  a  hurge  number  of  photographs,  which  I  am 
preparing  for  exhibition  and  for  publication,  according  as  opportunity 
maj  be  afforded  to  me. 

I  remain,  dear  Mr.  Yice-Chaneellor, 
Yours  faithfully, 
yavitnb&r,  1899.  Cecil  Bbvdaij;.. 


Philoloot  Notbs,   1899. 

I.  Asia:   (1)  India. 

I.  Mr.  George  Grierson,  of  H.M.  Indian  Civil  Service^ 
aow  on  special  duty  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  compiliug 
a  full  and  complete  list  of  the  Languages  of  that  country^ 
b«8  in  1899  published  in  London  (Luzac  &  Go.)  and  in 
Calcutta  (Thacker,  Spink,  &  Go.)  an  important  work,  *' Essays 
on  Kashmiri  Grammar,''  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  our 
dear  and  lamented  friend  Dr.  Georg  Biifaler  of  Vienna. 
These  Essays  have  originally  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  for  1896-1899. 
The  Language  is  of  interest  to  Comparative  Philologists, 
as,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Grierson,  ''no  Indo- Aryan 
Language  in  her  grammatical  construction  is  so  naked  and 
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unashamed.  A  stady  of  Kashmiri,  therefore,  is  a  neoesaary 
preliminary  to  any  inquiry,  which  deals  comparatively*  witli 
the  matnal  relations  of  the  modem  Aryan  Yemaoulars.'' 
The  Language  had  been  previously  represented  by  a  useful 
little  grammar  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wade,  which  is  intended 
for  those  who  seek  to  acquire  a  sufficient  colloquial  kuow- 
ledge.  Mr.  Grierson's  object  is  different,  and  is  intended 
for  linguistic  scholars.  As  in  other  languages  in  North 
India,  there  are  two  Dialects  of  Kashmiri,  the  one  used  by 
the  Hindu,  the  other  by  the  Mahometan,  who  introduces 
Arabic  and  Persian  words,  which  the  Hindu  avoids.  This 
book  illustrates  the  Dialect  of  the  Hindu  only,  which 
represents  a  purer  form  of  the  original  Kashmiri,  in  which 
all  the  old  literature  of  the  country  is  found.  Two  forms  of 
Written  Character  prevail :  the  Arabic  Character,  modified 
by  Persian  usage,  employed  by  the  Mahometans,  and  the 
S&rada  and  Deva-N&gari  Character  by  the  Hindu.  The 
S&rada  is  the  true  Alphabet  of  the  Language,  btt 
Mr.  Gbierson  for  practical  reasons  has  adopted  the  Deva- 
N&garL  To  the  *  Phonology'  or  'Sound- Lore'  a  very 
large  space  in  these  Essays  is  consecrated,  as  it  forms  the 
groundwork  of  a  rather  complicated  Grammar:  once  that 
is  mastered,  the  *  Word-Lore,'  and  '  Sentence-Lore,'  known 
to  us  as  the  Accidence  and  Sjmtax,  are  comparatively  easy. 

XL  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Assam,  dated  October  18,  1899,  has  brought  to  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  a  pamphlet  of  a  few  pages  entitled  a  *'  Lushai 
Primer,"  called  also  ''Mizo  Zir  Tir  Bu."  There  is  not 
a  word  of  English  in  the  Pamphlet,  but  it  is  printed  at  the 
Government  Press,  Shillong,  and  **  by  Authority." 

III.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  on  the  11th  November, 
1899,  I  received  from  an  entire  stranger^  Mr.  Lorraine, 
a  Missionary  to  the  Lushai,  a  copy  of  a  Grammar  and 
Dictionary  of  the  Lushai  Language,  prepared  by  himself 
and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Savidge.  This  is  clearly  a  full  and 
carefully  prepared  volume  of  350  pages  in  the  Englisk 
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langaage,  and  the  Lushai  words  in  Boman  charaoter.  This 
is  also  published  at  Shillong  and  at  the  Government  Press^ 
in  the  year  1898.  The  authors  have  returned  from  England, 
to  which  they  paid  a  short  visit,  to  the  land  of  the  Lushai. 

lY.  Our  venerated  Honorary  Member  has  in  the  days  of  his 
old  age  put  forth  a  volume,  which  no  one  but  himself  could 
have  compiled,  *'The  Six  Systems  of  Indian  Philosophy,'* 
by  F.  Max  Miiller.  The  dim  and  scope  of  this  work  are 
best  indicated  in  the  author's  own  words  as  ''  a  description 
of  some  of  the  salient  points  of  each  of  the  six  recognized 
systems  of  Indian  Philosophy/'  As  he  points  out,  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  any  chronological  data  makes 
a  historical  treatment  of  the  subject  impossible.  The  book 
gives  a  luminous  exposition  of  the  conditions,  amid  which 
Indian  Philosophy  had  its  rise,  and  shows  how  it  owes  to 
these  80  many  of  its  unique  characteristics.  The  author 
then  traces  the  genesis  of  philosophical  ideas  in  the  Veda 
— ^the  gradual  development  of  those  conceptions  destined 
to  play  so  great  a  part  in  the  later  philosophical  systems 
of  the  country.  Beginning  with  the  system  of  the  Yedanta,. 
Professor  Max  Miiller  next  sketches  the  main  doctrines  of 
each  philosophical  system  in  turn.  Throughout  he  seeks 
to  define  as  clearly  as  possible  the  various  terms  used  and 
to  throw  light  on  the  obscurer  points  of  Indian  Philosophy 
generally,  though  readily  admitting  the  difficulties  besetting 
the  European  interpreter  in  this  respect.  In  the  evolution 
of  Indian  Philosophy  so  many  links  are  missing,  that  we 
must  give  up  the  idea  of  ever  being  able  to  reconstruct  it  in 
its  original  form,  or  trace  back  through  all  its  gradations 
the  development  of  a  single,  and  that  perhaps  the  simplest^ 
Philosophical  idea.  Such,  broadly  speaking,  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  author  himself,  though  it  in  no  way  weakens  his 
conviction,  that  here  and  there  careful  study  may  lead  to  the 
solution  of  problems  hitherto  regarded  as  insoluble.  The^ 
book  is  distinguished  by  that  lucidity  of  style  and  power  of 
graphic  representation  so  characteristic  of  all  the  author'a 
writings. 
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y.  Dr.  M.  A.  Stein,  the  distingaiflhed  Principal  c^  the 
Oriental  College  at  Lahore^  has  forwarded  to  me  a  pamp^^t 
of  seven  pages  entitled  ''The  Oastle  of  Loh&ra/'  a  repriL^,' 
from  the  Indian  Antiquary  of  September,  1897.  Its  interest 
is  rather  antiquarian,  as  it  is  alluded  to  in  the  Bajatar&ngini 
by  Kalh&na,  an  annotated  translation  of  which  bj  Dr.  Stein 
is  now  passing  through  the  Press.  A  brief  notice  is  sufficient, 
as  o(^ies  of  the  Indian  Antiquary  are  available  in  the  Library 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

VI.  "The  Great  Indian  Epics."  This  little  book  gives 
within  the  compass  of  some  250  pages  a  concise  and  graphic 
account  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  Ram&yana  and  Mah&- 
bh&rata.  A  sketch  like  this  should  appeal  readily  to  that 
large  class  of  people,  who,  with  no  knowledge  of  Sanskrit, 
yet  wish  to  have  some  idea  of  the  old  literature  enshrined  in 
it.  The  scholar  is  but  too  prone  to  ignore  the  necessity  of 
presenting  these  subjects  in  a  popular  and  attractive  form, 
and  to  look  a  little  disdainfully  on  such  'compilations' 
as  beneath  his  notice.  Yet,  in  the  present  day,  when 
a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  literature  of  India  has 
become  indispensable  to  the  number  of  Englishmen  con- 
nected directly  or  indirectly  with  that  country,  it  is  the 
writer,  who  can  popularize  his  subject,  rather  than  the  scholar, 
who  will  be  most  sought  after  for  information  on  these 
matters.  The  author,  Mr.  John  Campbell  Oman,  Principal 
of  Khalsa  College,  Amritsar,  writes  with  an  appreciation  of 
the  Indian  epics  and  a  sympathy  with  Indian  ideas  only 
to  be  found  among  those  who,  like  himself,  are  personally 
familiar  with  Indians,  their  own  experience  of  native  life 
enabling  them  to  understand  allusions  and  views,  which  to 
the  stranger  would  appear  unintelligible  or  grotesque.  The 
author  wisely  confines  himself  to  a  simple  narrative  of  the 
plot  and  episodes  of  the  respective  epics,  accompanied  by 
brief  introductory  remarks  elucidating  these.  The  theories 
held  by  various  scholars  regarding  the  origin  and  history  of 
the  epics  are  touched  upon,  but  there  is  no  attempt  to  discuss 
them,  such  being  outside  the  scope  of  a  work  like  the  present* 
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(2)  Asia  excq)t  India, 

VII.  "Arabic  Self-taught,"  by  0.  A.  Thimm,  F.R.G,8. 
book  has  been  reoeived  from  the  Editor  for  'review/ 

Tke  LoDgaage  is  one  of  supreme  importancoi  and  spoken 
either  as  the  soleYemacuIar  or  used  as  the  literary  Language 
of  Millions.  It  has  also  merits  of  its  own,  and  deserres 
more  eztensive  study.  I  insert  the  description  of  the  work 
supplied  by  the  Editor :  it  is  a  mere  booklet  of  92  pages, 
and  the  price  is  2«. 

The  above  has  been  carefully  revised  by  Professor  G-. 
Hagopian,  who  has  made  various  emendations  and  improve- 
ments in  it.  The  work  is  an  elementary  and  practical 
treatise  on  the  language,  the  Arabic  characters  being  used, 
with  a  concise  Grammar  and  an  English-Arabic  Dictionary, 
together  with  a  correct  English  phonetic  pronunciation  of 
every  word  and  phrase ;  the  transliteration  being  arranged 
in  accordance  with  the  scheme  adopted  at  the  last  Congress 
of  Orientalists.  It  is  a  most  useful  adjunct  to  the  **  Egyptian 
Self-taught,"  which  only  treats  of  the  language  as  spoken  in 
^gyp^i  for  the  benefit  of  Travellers  and  others.  Students, 
therefore,  will  find  the  "Arabic  Self-taught"  sufiicient  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  an  accurate  grammatical  and  con- 
versational knowledge  of  Arabic. 

VIII.  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth  recently  imdertook  the  very 
interesting  experiment  of  inviting  a  number  of  schdars, 
each  of  them  engaged  in  some  special  branch  of  archaeology, 
to  contribute  essays  to  a  work,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
indicate  to  what  extent  recent  archaeological  research  had 
afiected  our  conceptions  of  Biblical  and  Classical  literature. 
This  book  has  now  been  published  under  the  title  "  Authority 
and  Archaeology,  Sacred  and  Profane,"  and,  while  Mr.  Hogarth 
appears  both  as  a  contributor  and  as  general  Editor,  the 
names  of  Professor  Driver,  Professor  Ernest  Ghirdner, 
Mr.  Griffith,  Mr.  Haverfield,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Headlam,  also 
appear  on  the  title-page.  The  largest  single  contributi<m 
to  the  volume  is  that  of  Professor  Driver,  to  whom  was 
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6Qtni8ted  the  first  part  of  the  book,  dealing  with  ''  Biblical 
Authority,"  while  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  portion  of 
the  Tolame  is  the  short  chapter  contributed  by  Mr.  Hogarth^ 
on  '^PFehifltoric  Greece."  In  a  work  of  this  nature,  which 
embiacea  tlie  whole  field  of  ancient  archaeology,  to  attempt 
an  exhauatiye  treatment  WQuld  naturally  be  quite  impossible ; 
and  the  contributors  have  wisely  confined  themselves  to 
giving  a  aketch  of  the  main  results  achieved  in  their  various 
departmenta  of  study.  The  views  expressed  in  the  voluma 
have  not  been  arrived  at  by  any  common  understanding,  and 
each  writer  is  responsible  for  those  put  forward  in  his  own 
contribution ;  but,  within  its  limits,  the  volume  has  success* 
folly  achieved  a  rapid  survey  of  the  archaeological  field,  and 
will  prove  a  welcome  guide  to  the  general  reader,  who, 
without  special  archaeological  knowledge,  is  interested  in  the 
history  of  ancient  civilization. 

IX.  **  Zoroaster,  the  Prophet  of  Ancient  Iran,*'  by  Professor 

A.  y.  Williams  Jackson,  Columbia  University.    Few  scholars 

have  done  more  to  elucidate  the  many  difficult  problems 

connected  with  the  Zoroastrian  religion  and  the  history  and 

date  of  its  Founder  than  Professor  Jackson,  who  has  now 

summed  up  in  the  admirable  book  mentioned  above  the  results 

of  his  long  and  careful  studies.     Trained  in  the  German 

&hool,  he  has  succeeded  in  combining  German  diligence  and 

accuracy  with  an  almost  French  lucidity  and  conciseness  of 

exposition ;  and  inspired  by  the  firm  conviction  of  his  teacher 

Oeldner  as  to  the  historical  reality  of  the  Prophet  of  Ancient 

Persia^  be  has  made  the  fullest  and  yet  most  prudent  use  of 

the  'traditional  school,'  to  whom,  especially  to  West  and 

Darmesteter,  we  are  so  deeply  indebted  for  a  knowledge 

of  the  Pahlavi  literature.      Some  of  Professor  Jackson's 

results  have  already  appeared  in  various  articles  not  easily 

accessible  to  the  public ;  amongst  these  his  essays  **  On  the 

Date  of  Zoroaster"  (J.A.O.S.,  1896),  "The  Ancient  Persian 

Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life"  {Biblical  World,  18S6),  and 

^'Ormazd,  or  the  Ancient  Persian  Idea  of  God"   {Momsty 

1899)  deserve  mention.    In  his  larger  book  on  Zoroaster  we 
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find  for  the  first  time  a  clear,  full,  and  convincing  presentatioiif 
of  a  personality,  so  surrounded  with  fable  and  myth,  that 
many  persons  have  regarded  him  as  wholly  legendary. 
Professor  Jackson  has  the  great  merits  of  being  perfectly 
definite  in  his  views,  of  presenting  clearly  and  fairly  the 
ofben  conflicting  evidences,  of  summing  up  with  judicial 
impartiality,  and  of  using  all  available  sources.  He  en- 
deavours to  show  (and  [in  our  opinion  with  success),  (1)  that 
Zoroaster  was  a  real  historical  person ;  (2)  that  he  flourished 
from  B.C.  660  to  b.c.  583;  (3)  that  he  was  a  native  of 
N.W.  Persia  (Adharbayjan),  but  that  his  chief  successes 
in  proselytizing  were  in  the  Korth-East  (Bactria). 

X.  In  the  Journal  of  our  Society  for  1895,  I  noticed  at 
considerable  length  Professor  Maspero's  noble  and  epoch- 
making'  work  "  The  Dawn  of  Civilization,"  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Sayce,  and  the  work  of  translation  excellently  done 
by  an  accomplished  lady,  Mrs.  Edmund  McGlure.  The 
volume  was  a  large  quarto,  with  Map  and  470  Illustrations. 
It  contained  the  result  of  the  most  recent  researches  in 
Egjrpt  and  Chaldea. 

Since  that  date  a  second  volume,  equal  in  size,  entitled 
''The  Struggle  of  the  {Nations,"  has  been  compiled  by  the 
Professor,  and  edited  and  translated  by  the  same  hands.  It 
relates  to  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Assyria. 

And  now  on  December  2nd,  1899,  the  third  volume  is. 
announced  in  The  Times:  *'The  Passing  of  the  Empires," 
850  B.C,  to  330  B.C.  This  monumental  work  is,  and  must 
remain  for  some  time  to  come,  the  most  comprehensive  and 
trustworthy  account  of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World,  being 
compiled  by  the  greatest  living  French  Scholar  in  that 
particular  branch,  Professor  Maspero,  and  edited  in  its 
English  form  by  the  greatest  living  English  authority, 
Professor  Sayce.  I  lay  it  upon  myself  to  go  carefully 
through  vols,  ii  and  iii,  as  I  have  already  done  for  voL  i,. 
but  at  the  age  of  79  promises  are  made,  which  cannot  be 
kept.  I  only  hope  to  contribute  to  our  Journal  the  resulta 
of  my  perusal ;  for  this  reason  I  have  inserted  this  brief 
notice  of  the  existence  of  these  important  volumes. 
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II.  Africa* 

XL  Orsmmar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Bobangi  Language, 
Upper  Congo,  West  Central  Africa;  compiled  by  John 
Whitehead,  Baptist  Missionary,  1899. 

The  people,  who  speak  this  form  of  speech,  are  found  along 
the  South  bank  of  the  great  River  Congo,  below  the  junction 
of  the  Kasai  with  the  Congo,  also  along  the  banks  of  the 
Mobango  Biver  for  two  or  three  days  by  steamer,  and  in 
a  certain  other  less  well-known  Region.  It  is  also  used  by 
stranger  tribes  over  a  larger  area,^as  a  commonly  understood 
means  of  communication.  It  is  the  most  important  Yemacular 
from  Stanley  Pool  to  beyond  Bang&la  up-stream,  and  is  freely 
used  by  the  Authorities  and  Traders.  Whatever  literature 
exists,  imported  by  Europeans,  is  in  that  Language.  Attempt 
was  made  in  1888  to  publish  a  handbook,  and  later  on  a 
Tocabulary  and  Qrammatical  Note ;  but  the  time  had  arrived 
for  a  more  solid  production,  and  this  is  now  under  our  notice 
in  the  shape  of  a  volume  of  500  pages  carefully  prepared  by 
the  Author.  A  translation  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  has  also 
appeared. 

III.    OCBANIA. 

XII.  The  talents  and  the  linguistic  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Sydney  Herbert  Bay  have  been  notified  during  the  last 
year.  Professor  Haddon,  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Science, 
Dublin,  made  a  second  expedition  to  Torres  Straits,  and  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Bay,  who  was  thus  able  to  strengthen 
his  knowledge  of  the  Languages  of  that  Begion.  His  know- 
ledge of  Melanesian  and  Papuan  Languages  is  quite  unique. 
The  tour  extended  as  far  as  S&rawak,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  material  has  been  collected.  Mr.  Bay  has  already 
contributed  to  Periodicab,  and  learned  Societies,  no  less 
than  twenty-four  articles,  and  we  may  anticipate  a  con- 
siderable number  in  addition.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  is  not 
placed  in  a  position  more  favourable  for  his  peculiar  studies 
and  capabilities  than  that  of  Master  in  a  London  Board 
School.  More  light  is  required  in  that  dark  comer  of  the 
globe,  Oceania. 

December,  1899.  B.  N.  Cust. 
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GOLD    MEDAL    FUND. 

In  1897  the  Counoil  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  eetabliahed 
a  Jubilee  G-old  Medal,  to  be  awarded  every  third  year,  as 
an  encouragement  to  Oriental  learning  amongst  English- 
speaking  people  throughout  the  world;  and  to  meet  the 
expense  contributions  were  invited  from  those  interested  in 
the  scheme. 

A  beautiful  design  was  prepared,  and  dies  engraved,  by 
Mr.  Pinches;  the  first  Medal  was  awarded,  on  the  report 
ol  a  Committee  of  Selection,  to  Professor  Cowell,  and 
was  presented  to  him  by  Lord  Reay  at  a  Special  Q-eneral 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  the  proceedine^s  of  which  will  be 
fi>nnd  reported  in  the  Journal  for  July,  l898. 

The  subscriptions  (including  interest  on  deposits)  amounted 
to  £298  13«.  6d.,  and  the  disbursements  (including  cost  of 
die)  to  £68  2«.  7d.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £230  10s.  lid., 
of  which  sum  £215  6«.  Od.  was  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  Nottingham  Corporation  3  per  cent.  Irredeemable  Stock 
(a  Trustee  Stock),  and  there  is  therefore  a  small  balance 
in  hand  of  £15  4«.  lid.  The  amount  invested  forms  the 
nucleus  of  an  Endowment  Fund ;  but  as  it  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  providing  a  Medal  will  amount  to  upwards  of 
£24,  and  as  it  is  to  be  given  every  third  year,  the  annual 
income  reouired  will  be  aboat  £8.  To  produce  this,  a  sum 
of  £300  will  be  needed,  that  is  to  say,  about  £100  in  excess 
«f  ihe  capital  already  rsosed. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  amount  will  be  forthcoming  during 
the  next  lew  months,  so  that  on  the  presentation  of  the 
Medal  in  the  Summer  of  1900  it  may  be  announced  that  the 
ekitire  sum  has  been  raised^ 

Contributions,  which  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  Society's 
Journal,  wiU  be  received  by  the  Secretary,  or  the  Chairman 
of  the  Conunittee  of  the  Medal  Fund. 

A.  N.  WOLLASTON, 

Chairman  nf  (hmmiU^. 

BOTAL  AfilATIO  SOCIBTT, 

22,   JkjLBSMABLB  StRIBT,   LoXDON. 

Jamuny,  1900. 
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FIRST   LIST   OF   SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Hr.  F.  F.  Arbutbnot 
Mr.  B.  H.  Baden-Powell 

Mons.  A.  Bartb 

Professor  Bendall      ...    , 
Mr.  H.  BereridM     ... 
Mr.  E.  L.  Brandreih 
Mr.  E.  G.  Browne    ... 

Mr.  E.  Bum      

Dr.  0.  Oodrington    ... 
Professor  E.  B.  Gowell 
Dr.  E.  N.  Oust     ... 
Professor  Donner  ... 
Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Dufl 
Mr.  J.  F.  Fleet- 
Mr.  E.  W,  Frawr 
Dr.  M.  Gaster  ... 
Captain  Gerini  ... 
Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Gibb 
Mrs.  Gibson 
Sir  Frederick  Goldsmid 
Major-General  Gosset 

Mr.  E.  Griffith 

Mr.  E.  Heap 

Sir  W.  Wilson  Hunter 

Mr.  W.  Irvine 

Mr.  H.C.Kay 

Mr.  J.  Kennet^ ... 

His  Highness  Kerala  Yarma 
Mr.  F.  W.  Lawrence 
Dr.  G.  W.  Leitner   ... 
Mr.  Guy  Le  Strange... 
Mrs.  Lewis 


£ 

*. 

d. 

.     2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mr.  R.Lilley    

Mr.  W.  McDouall    

Professor  D.  Margoliouth 

Mr.  C.  J.  Marzetti 

Prof.  Barbier  de  Meynard... 

Mr.  F.  D.  Mocatte 

Sir  M.  Monier-Williamfl  ... 

Sir  William  Muir      

Professor  F.  Max  Miiller ... 

Mr.  E.  A.  E.NeU    

Mrs.  Plimmer 

Mr.  W.  J.  Prenderffast    ... 
The  President,  Lord  Reay 
The  Marquess  of  Eipon   ... 

Mr.J.  G.Scott 

Mons.  j^mile  Senart 

Mr.  E.  Sewell 

Mr.  C.  H.  Tawney 

Colonel  E.  C.  Temple      ... 

Dr.  T.  H.  Thornton 

His  Highness  the  Maharaja 

of  Trayancore       

Mr.  Devchand  Uttamchand 

Mr.  M.  J.  Walhouse 

Mr.  T.  Watters 

Sir  Eaymond  West 

Mr.  E.  H.  Whinfield 
Mr.  A.  N.  WoUaston       ... 


t. 

d. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

6 

I 

I 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

£100    0    « 


SECOND    LIST    OF    SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Mr.  Abdullah  ibn  Tusuf  AU 

Mr.  H.  J.  Allen... 

Mons.  A.  Barth  (2nd  don.) 

Dr.  J.  Burgess ., 

Mr.  W.  C.  Capper    

Professor  Donner  (2nd  don, 

Dr.  Duka 

General  Forlong  ...  ., 
Mr.  F.  L.  Goldsmid  ...  ., 
Major-General  Gosset  (2nd 

don.)       

Dr.  G.  Grierson 

Mrs.  B.  H.  Hodgson 
Mr.  W.  Irrine  (2nd  don^.. 
Mapr-General   Jago  l>e< 

lawney    

Mr.  A.  M.  T.  Jackson  .. 
His  Highness  Kerala  Yarma 

(2nddon.)      


£ 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

6 
I 
2 
2 

1 
5 


1 

1 

0 

10 

1 

0 

1 

1 

10 
0 

1 

2 
2* 

1 
0 


2    0    0 


Mrs.  Lewis  (2nd  don.) 

Mr.  W.  Lupton 

Professor   D.    Margoliouth 

(2nd  don.)     

Mr.  F.  D.  Mocatta  (2nddon.; 

Mr.  Lewis  Bice 

Mrs.  Eylands     

Professor  E.  Schrader 

Dr.  M.  A.  Stein 

Mr.C.  H.  Tawney  (2nddon.) 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Taylor 

Mr.  G.  W.  Thatcher 

^Professor  Tiele 

Mr.  T.  Watters  (2nd  don.) 


2 
1 

10 
8 


Mr.A.N.Wolla8ton(2nddon.)  1 


d. 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


£57    4    0 
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THIBD   LIST   OF   SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


AnonymoiuperMr.'^ollaston  6 
AnonymoiisperMr.'WollaBtoii  1 
Mr.  £.  L.  Brandieth  (2]id 

don.)       2 

>f  r.  E.  Oiant  BorU 1 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Calcutta  1 
lir.  Estlin  Gaipenter  ...  1 
Dr.  0.  Codrington  (2Dd  don.)  1 
Rt.Hon.Lord  Curzon  (Viceroy 


of  India) 
Dr.  R.  N.  Cuflt  (2nd  don.) 
Mr.  Clinton  BawldnB 

Sir  Joseph  Fayrer     

Captain  Gerini  (2nd  don.) . . . 

Professor  de  Goeje    

Dr.  Grierson  (2nd  don.)  ... 
Messrs.  Grindiay  &  Co.  ... 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George 

Hanulton  (Sec.  of  State 

for  India)       

Lford  Harris       

Captain  Hatfeild       

Mr.  R.  Heap  (2nd  don.)  ... 

Sir  Joseph  Hooker    

Sir  W.  Wilson  Hunter  (2nd 

don.)       

Mr.  H.  C.  Kay  (2nd  don.) 
Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co. 

Sir  A.  Kemball 

Professor  Eem 

Professor  Kielhom    

Messrs.  H.  S.  King  &  Co. 
The  Rey.  G.  A.  Luigdale... 
Mr.  F.  W.  Lawrence  (2nd 

don.)  ■    

Mr.  G.  Le  Strange  (2nd  don.) 
Mr.  C.  J.  Marzetti  (2nd  don.) 
Mr.  F.  D.  Mocatta(3iddon.) 
Mr.  H.  Morris 


0 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

6 


Mr.  W.  Morrison     

Mr.  Dadahhai  Naoroji     ... 

Mr.  Edmund  Ned    

Sir  Henry  Xorman    

Lord  Northhrook      

Hon.  Sir  Stafford  Northoote 

Dr.  Pfungst       

SirE.  C.  Ross 

Mr.  P.  J.  Rowlands 

Mrs.  Rylands  (2nd  don.)  ... 

Professor  Sachau      

Messrs.     Sampson,     Low, 

Maiston,  &  Co 

The  Rey.  Professor  Sayce... 
Sir  Thomas  Seccomhe 
Mr.  R.  Sewell  (2nd  don.)... 
Messrs.  T.  N.  Singh  &  Co. 

Sir  R.  Strachey        

Rt.  Rey.  Sumangala  (High 

Priest  of  Ceylon) 

Major  Sykes      

Mr.  W.  S.  Talhot    

Mr.  C.  H.  Tawney  (Srddon.) 
Rey.  Dr.  Taylor  (2nd  don.) 
Col.  R.  C.  Temple  (2nd  don.) 

Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas 

Sir  A.  C.  Trevor       

H.R.H.  Prince  Yajirafiana 
Mr.  T.  Wattere  (3rd  don.) 

Professor  Weher       

iSrdWenlock   

Sir  Raymond  West  (2nddon.) 
Mr.  W.  F.  A.  Wilson  ... 
Mr.  A.  N.  Wollaston  (Srddon.) 

Sir  Alhert  Woods      

Mr.  R.  A.  Yerhuigh 


£ 

«. 

d. 

10 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

£137    0    0 


FOURTH  LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


2    0    0 


Mr.  F.  F.  Arhnthnot  (2nd 

don.)       ... 

H.H.    Snltan   Muhammad 

the  Agha  Khan     1 

Mr.  £.  G.  Browne  (2nd  don.)    1 

Profeasor  MacdoneU 1 

Miss  Manning   1 

Lord  Stanmore 1 

Mr.  A.  N.  WollastoB  (4th 

doB.)      6    0    0 
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IV.    Additions  to  the  Library. 

Presented  by  the  Colombo  MtMeum  Library. 

Catsklog^e  of  the  Moseum  Library,  Sup^ement  No.  2. 

8vo.     Colombo,  1899. 

Fresented  by  the  India  Office. 

Foster  (W.).  Letters  received  by  the  East  India  Company 
from  their  servants  in  the  East.     Vols,  ii  and  iii. 

8vo.    London,  1899. 

Inscriptions  of  Pagan,  'Pinya,  and  Ava.     Translation  with 

Notes.  .  8vo.    Rangoon,  1899. 

Eeinig  (B.  L.).    Qlossary  of  the  Botanio  Terms  U3ed  in 

describing  Flowering  Plants.  8vo.     Calcutta,  1899. 

Seton-Earr  (W.  S.).    Grant  of  Bothiemnrchus.    A  Memoir 

of  the  Services  of  Sir  John  Peter  Grant. 

8vo.    Zonrfon,  1899. 
British  Empire  Series.      Vol.  i:    India,  Ceylon,  Straits 
Settlements,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Hongkong. 

8vo.    ion*w,  1899. 

Presented  by  the  Hakluyt  Society. 

Roe  (Sir  Thomas).  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  1615-1619.  Edited  from  contemporary  records 
by  W.  Foster.     2  vols.  8vo.     London,  1899. 

Presented  by  the  Quarter^Master  General,  Intelligence  Branch, 
India. 
Dictionary  of  the  Pathan  Tribes.     22mo.    Calcutta,  1899. 

Presented  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

Whitehead  (Rev.  J.).  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the 
Bobangi  Language  of  the  Upper  Congo. 

8vo.    London,  1899. 

Presented  by  Dr.  Cust. 

Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  Acad^mique  Indo  -  Chinoise  de 
France.    S^rie  ii,  tome  iii.         Roy.  8vo.     Paris,  1890. 

J.E.A.S.  1900.  12 
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Presented  hy  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 

Margoliouth  (G.).  Descriptive  List  of  Syriao  and 
Earshnni  MSS.  in  the  British  Maaeum  acquired  ainee 
1873.  8yo.    London,  1899. 

Presented  by  the  St.  Petersburg  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Badloff  ( W.).   Die  alt-turkisohen  Insoliriften  der  Mongolei. 

»  Folge.  Roy.  8yo.     St.  Petersburg,  1899. 
'■ Versuch  eines  Worterbuohea  der  Turk  Dialeote. 

Bd.  ii,  Lief.  6.  Roy.  8yo.     St.  Petersburg,  1899. 

^ntideya.     Sikshasamuocaya.     Fasc.  2.    Ed.  0.  BendalL 

8vo.     St.  Petersburg,  1899. 
Bulletin  de  TAcademie.      S^rie   y,   tome   viii,   No.   5; 

tome  ix,  Nos.  1-5  ;  tome  x,  Nos.  l-i. 
Westberg  (F.).    Ibrahim's-Ibn-Jakub'a  Reiseberioht  alter 

die  Slawenlande  aus  dem  Jahre  965. 

St.  Petersburg,  1898. 

Presented  by  H.R.H.  Prince  Vqfirandna. 

Samanta  Pasadika  on  the  Gulla  Vagga  in  Siamese 
character. 

Presented  by  the  German  Oriental  Society. 

Meinhof  (0.).  Grundriss  einer  Lautlehre  der  Bantu- 
sprachen  nebst  Anleitung  zur  Aufnahme  yon  Bantu- 
sprachen.  8yo.    Leipzig,  1899. 

Presented  by  Professor  Rhys  Davids. 

Lowell  (P.).    Occult  Japan.  8yo.    Boston,  1895. 

Presented  by  the  Authors. 

Dayids  (T.  W.  Rhys).    Dialogues  of  the  Buddha. 

8yo.  London,  1899. 
Buddhism.    New  and  Reyised  Edition. 

8yo.    London,  1899. 

Der  Buddhiamuay  translated  into  Germaa  by 

A.  Pfungst  8yo.    Legitig,  1899. 
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Cobham  (0.  D.).  Laws  and  Regulations  affecting  Waqf 
Property  translated  for  the  Delegates  of  Evqaf,  with 
an  Index  compiled  by  0.  R.  Tyser.     8vo.    Nicosia,  1899. 

IPresented  by  the  Publishers. 

Ooldziher  (I.)«  Das  Eiiab  al  -  Mu'ammarln  des  Abu 
Hatim  al-Sigistanf.  Svo.     Leiden,  1899., 

Hartmann  (M.).    The  Arabic  Press  of  Egypt. 

8vo.    London,  1899. 

Hillebrandt  (A.).     Yedisohe  Mythologie.    Bd.  ii. 

Svo.     Breslau,  1899. 

Alt  Indien.  Svo.     Breslau,  1899. 

O^anganath  (Jha).  The  Chandogya  Upanishad  (TJpani- 
shadsy  voL  iii).  Svo.     Madras,  1899. 

Alabaster  (E.).  Notes  and  Commentaries  on  Chinese 
Criminal  Law,  together  with  a  brief  excursus  on  the 
Law  of  Property.  8vo.    London,  1899. 

Map  of  China,  published  by  the  China  Inland  Mission. 

fol.     London,  1899. 

Ward  (G.  E.).  The  Bride's  Mirror,  or  Mir-atu  l-Ariis 
of  Maulavi  Nazir  Ahmad.  Svo.     London,  1899. 
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THE 

TWELFTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS 
OF  ORIENTALISTS. 

EOME,  1899. 


In  accordance  with  the  announcement  made  at  Paris  in 
1897,  the  Congress  took  place  at  Rome,  from  the  3rd  to 
the  15th  of  Octoher.  The  number  of  members  was  about 
six  hundred.  A  notable  feature  in  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  membership  was  the  attendance  of 
Roumanians,  which  exceeded  in  number  that  of  every  other 
country  except  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy. 
The  place  of  reunion  was  La  Sapienza,  the  Roman  University. 
The  Congress  was  opened  on  the  evening  of  October  3rd, 
when  Count  Angelo  de  Gubematis,  President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Organization,  was  elected  Acting  President  of  the 
Congress,  and  M.  Graziadio  Ascoli,  Honorary  President. 
The  following  Presidents  of  Sections  were  also  elected  : — 

Section   I. 
General  Indo-European  Linguistic. 
MM.  Ascoli,  Bartholomae,  Henry,  Ludwig,  and  Thomsen. 

Section   II  {a). 
Oriental  Geography  and  Ethnography. 
MM.  Cordier  and  Hermann,  Col.  Temple,  and  M.  TJreohia. 
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(J). 
American  Geography  and  Ethnography, 
M.  J.  del  Paso  y  Troncoso. 

Section   III. 

Comparative  Hktory  of  Oriental  Religions. 
Comparative  Mythology  and  Folklore, 

MM.  Dvoraki  Ginsburg,  Guimety  and  Thiele. 

Section    IV. 
China,  Japan,  Korea, 
MM.  Diosy,  Hirth,  Hozumi^  and  Turrettini. 

Section   V. 
Burma,  Indo- China,  Malay,  Madagascar. 
MM.  Aymonier^  Eem,  and  Marre. 

Section   VI. 
(a)  India, 

Sir  William  Hunter,  MM.  Euhn,  Pischeli  and  Hoernle, 
Sir  Raymond  West^  M.  Senart. 

(i)  Irania, 

Mr.  A.  Granyille  Browne,  Professor  Williams  Jaokson, 
MM.  EsoWi  Geiger,  and  Salemann. 

Section   VII. 
Central  Asia, 
MM.  EunoSi  Eadloff,  Vamb^ry,  and  Donner. 

Section   VIII. 

(a)  Semitic  Languages  in  general. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Beyan,  MM.  EutiDg,  Merx,  Gnidi,  Eautsch, 
and  D.  E.  Mailer. 
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(b)  Aisyriohgy. 
MM.  Bezoldy  Haupt,  and  Oppert. 

Sbction    IX. 
Mumlman  Peoples, 
HfH.  Gk>ldziher  and  Earabacek,  Sir  Charles  Lyall. . 

Section   X 

(a)  Egyptology. 

MM.  Eisenlohr^  Ermann,  Naville,  Piebl,  and  Revillout. 

(6)  African  Languages. 

M.  Beiniflch. 

Section    XI. 

Oreece  and  the  East. 

MM.  Krumbacher,  Larabros,  Strzygowski,  Tocilescu,  and 
Tsagarelli. 

The  formal  inaugaration  of  the  Congresa  took  place  the 
following  morning  at  the  Capitol,  when  the  Minister  of 
Education,  Signer  Bacelli,  welcomed  members  in  the  name 
of  H.M.  the.  King  of  Italy  by  a  brief  Latin  oration,  and 
was  followed  by  a  greeting  in  the  vulgar  tongae  from  the 
Mayor  of  Rome.  Coont  de  Ghibematis  then  reviewed  the 
sitnation  in  an  eloquent  French  harangue,  dwelling  on  the 
unsurpassed  'universality'  in  the  nature  of  the  assembled 
Congress,  touching  on  the  loss  sustained  by  the  death  of 
Buhler,  Schafer,  Socin,  and  Leitner,  deploring  the  illness 
of  Professors  Max  Miiller  and  Weber,  Barbier  de  Meynard 
and  Br^I,  and  regretting  the  absence  of  M.  Maspero,  Lord 
Reay,  and  Prince  Roland  Bonaparte.  Thereupon  certain 
of  the  delegates  delivered  brief  addresses  to  the  King's 
representative  and  the  President,  among  them  being 
Sir  Raymond  West,  for  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
Sir  Charles  Lyall,  for  the  Government  of  British  India. 
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A  number  of  works  were  then  presented  to  Congress, 
including  the  volumes  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund 
Series,  presented  by  Mr.  F.  F.  Arbuthnot,  and  vol.  ii  of  the 
series  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Buddhists,  presented  by 
Professor  Max  MiiUer. 

A  large  number  of  papers  were  read  and  discussed,  but 
it  was  the  subject  of  general  remark  that  in  this  respect 
the  programme  of  most  of  the  sections  was  far  less  crowded 
than  had  been  the  case  at  previous  Congresses.  The 
attendance  also  was  as  a  rule  scanty,  with  the  exception 
of  that  in  the  Indian  Section  (YI)  and  (sometimes)  in  the 
Semitic  and  Musulman  groups.  The  magnificent  weather 
and  the  attractions  of,  Rome  were  probably  the  chief 
deterrents. 

At  a  meeting  of  delegates  held  on  the  eve  of  the  dispersion 
of  Congress,  the  resolutions  passed  in  the  special  sections 
were  submitted  for  approval  or  rejection.  The  following 
were  adopted,  and  on  the  next  day,  at  the  general  closing 
meeting  of  Congress,  were  passed  by  acclamation  : — 

(From  Section  IV. —  Chinay  etc.)  .  .  .  que  chaque 
pays  fixe  un  systeme  unique  et  officiel  de  transcription  des 
sons  chinois ;  ces  diff^rentes  transcriptions  seront  recueillies 
dans  un  manuel  international. 

(From  Section  VI. — India,  etc.) — 1.  Indian  Bibliography : — 
"La  Section,  vu  le  besoin  imp^rieux  d'une  l)ibliographie 
pour  les  Etudes  indiennes  qui  soit  complete  et  syst^matique, 
desire  que  MM.  Euhn  et  Scherman  veuillent  bien  s'en 
charger,  ^tant  les  savants  les  plus  habiles  pour  une  telle 
entreprise.  Puisque  ce  travail  coAterait  beaucoup  d'argent 
et  devrait  durer  au  moins  six  ans,  la  Section  desire  le 
recommander  chaleureusement  aux  gouvemements  et  aux 
corps  scientifiques  qui  ont  de  I'int^rdt  pour  les  Etudes 
indiennes.'' 

2.  India  Exploration  Fund : — 

(1)  Des  remerciments  sont  adresses  au  Gouvernement  de 
rinde  et  au  S^cr^taire  d'Etat  pour  Tlnde,  pour  raecueil 
bienveillant  accorde  aux  ouvertures  qui  ont  ^t^  faites  en 
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Execution  de8  votes  da  Congr&s  de  Paris.  II  leur  est  :en 
mdme  temps  transmis  I'assurance  que  les  deux  conditions 
pos^  par  eox  et  que  nous  avons  ^none^es  tout  i  Theurei 
sont  pleinement  accepts. 

(2)  L' Association  internationale  pour  I'exploration  arch^o- 
logique  de  Tlnde  est  d^clar^  d^finitiyement  fond^.  EUe 
reconnait  d&s  i  present  pour  president  Lord  Beay,  comme 
pr^ident  en  fonction  de  la  Soci^te  Royale  Asiatique  de 
Londres. 

(3)  Les  membres  de  la  Commission  d'^tude  nomm^e 
4  Paris,  c'est-&-dire,  en  faisant  abstraction  de  la  Grand- 
Bretagne  oii  le  n^cessaire  a  d^j4  et^  fait: — 

M.  Pischel  pour  rAUemagae, 

M.  L.  von  Schroder  pour  TAutricbe, 

M.  Lanman  pour  les  Etats-Unis, 

M.  Senart  pour  la  France, 

M.  le  Ote.  PuU^  pour  I'ltalie, 

M.  Kern  pour  les  Pays-Bas, 

M.  Serge  d'Oldenburg  pour  la  Russie, 

sont  invites  a  poursuivre  activement  Torganisation  dea 
comites  nationaux  dans  leurs  pays  respectifs,  et,  aussitdt 
assuree,  A  la  notifier  au  President  de  TAssociation.  Tin 
appel  pressant  est  adress^,  dans  le  m^me  sens,  aux  amis 
de  I'indianisme  dans  les  pays  qui,  au  premier  moment,  n'ont 
pu  6tre  repr^sent^s  au  sein  de  la  Commission. 

(4)  U  est  exprim^  le  d^sir  que  le  President  de  1' Association 
provoque,  dds  qu'il  le  jugera  opportun,  une  premiere  reunion 
constitutive  du  Conseil  central. 

(From  Section  VIL — Central  Asia,) — 1.  Sur  la  proposition 
de  M.  Donner :  voeu  de  voir  continuer  les  travaux  de  M.  le 
Dr.  Euth  en  Sib^rie  et  en  Mandchourie. 

2.  On  accepte  la  proposition  de  M.  Badloff  pour  la  constitu- 
tion d'une  association  internationale  nomm^e  ''Association 
Internationale  pour  Texploration  arch^logique  et  liuguis- 
tique  de  TAsie  Centrale  et  de  TExtrdme  Orient''  (Central 
and  East  Asia  Exploration  Fund,  to  be  organized  on  the 
model  of  the  India  Exploration  Fund). 
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3.  YoMi  que  le  Gouvemement  Rdsse  et  les  in^titutiona 
MTantes  comp^ntes  organiseux  et  subventionnent  dans 
TAfiie  centrale  une  expedition  destin^e  &  completer  et 
i  etendre  par  une  recherche  m^thodique  lea  r^ultats  d^j^ 
obtenus  par  Texp^ition  Klementz  et  autre8  similaires. 

(From  Section  IX. — Mumtlman.) — ^Adoption  of  resolutions 
concerning  the  Committee  elected  after  the  resolution  of 
the  Paris  Congress  for  the  publication  of  a  Musulroan 
Encyclopaedia. 

Other  resolutions  of  less  general  Oriental  significance  were 
adopted. 

It  was  also  moved  by  Mr.  Thomson  Lyon,  and  supported 
by  Professors  d'Oldenburg,  Eautsch,  and  Leumann,  and  Sir 
Kaymond  West,  that  "  Le  XII°^®  Congrds  Internatioual  des 
Orientalistes  decide  qu'un  bureau  permanent  des  archiyes 
du  Congrds  sera  ^tabli  dans  Tune  des  capitales  d'Europe,. 
et  que  la  Soci^t^  orientale  de  cette  capitale  sera  charg^e 
de  Torganisation  du  dit  bureau/'  It  was  decided,  however, 
in  accordance  with  the  amendment  of  MM.  Radloff  and 
Karabacek,  that  the  feasibility  of  such  an  institution  should 
be  inquired  into  by  the  Organization  Committee  of  the  next 
Congress. 

This  Congress  it  was  resolved  to  hold  at  Hamburg  in  1902. 
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Art.  IX. — A  Sanskrit  Deed  of  Sale  concerning  a  Kaimirian 
MaMbhdrata  Manuscript.     By  M.  A.  Stein. 

The  manuscript  to  which  the  present  note  refers  was 
purchased  by  me  at  &rinagar  in  October,  1898.  It  is 
written  in  Sarada  characters,  and  contains  the  Gada,. 
Sauptika,  Stri,  and  Advamedha  Parvans  of  the  Mahabharata. 
The  manuscript  acquired  by  me  originally  formed  only 
a  portion  of  a  codex  which  must  have  contained  the  whole 
of  the  great  Sanskrit  epic.  This  is  made  clear  by  the  curious 
notice  I  shall  proceed  to  discuss,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that 
other  portions  of  the  codex  have  been  seen  by  me  in  ^rinagar 
during  earlier  visits.  The  whole  must  have  formed  two  large 
foUo  volumes  which,  judging  from  the  writing  and  the 
paper,  were  probably  copied  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth.  The  manuscript  is  very 
carefully  written,  evidently  by  the  hand  of  a  Pandit,  and 
represents  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  text  of  the  Western 
recension  of  the  Mahabharata  current  in  Ea^mir. 

The  interest  which  this  manuscript  possesses  for  us  does 
not,  however,  lie  in  the  text  it  presents,  but  in  certain 
later  additions  it  has  received.     When  the  manuscript  was 

J.K.A.S.  1900.  13 
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brought  to  me  for  sale  I  did  not  fail  at  once  to  notice  ia 
it  numerous  marginal  notes  and  corrections  from  a  hand 
with  which  I  had  become  familiar  enough  for  a  series  of 
years  back.  Ever  since  I  prepared  and  published  my 
edition  of  the  Sanskrit  text  of  Kalhana's  RajatarangicLi 
from  the  codex  archetypm  secured  by  me  in  Ka^mir,  I  had 
endeayoured  to  trace  the  identity  of  a  certain  glossator  to 
whose  hand  that  codex  owes  an  extensive  series  of  important 
notes,  supplements,  and  various  readings.  I  have  discussed 
the  value  and  peculiar  interest  of  the  work  of  this  glossator 
whom  I  designated  as  A^,  in  the  critical  preface  of  my 
edition.^  I  had  shown  there  from  internal  evidence  that 
A2  was  probably  the  oldest  among  the  annotators  of  the 
codex  archetypus,  and  apparently  a  contemporary  of  Raja- 
naka  Ratnakantha  himself,  the  scholarly  scribe  of  the  codex 
archetypus. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  edition  I  have  repeatedly,  in 
manuscripts  of  other  Sanskrit  texts  which  I  saw  or  acquired 
iQ  Ka^mir,  come  across  learned  glosses  and  notes  in  the 
handwriting  of  Ag.  They  fully  confirmed  the  estimate  I  had 
formed  of  the  learning  and  accuracy  of  the  anonymous 
glossator.  But  in  none  of  these  texts  had  I  been  able  to 
discover  a  clue  to  his  identity.  All  the  more  gratified 
I  felt  when  I  found  that  the  manuscript  purchased  by  me 
last  Autumn  presented  this  clue,  and  in  the  form  of  a  record 
as  authentic  and  precise  as  it  could  be  desired. 

The  record  is  furnished  by  a  curious  deed  of  sale  which 
is  endorsed  on  the  obverse  of  the  first  leaf  of  the  Asvamedha 
Parvan,  and  of  which  a  slightly  reduced  reproduction  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  plate.  The  Deed  is  made  out 
both  in  Persian  and  Sanskrit.  It  is  the  latter  version  which, 
being  written  and  signed  by  the  glossator  Ag,  must  engage 
our  special  attention.     Its  text  runs  as  follows  : — 

atra  samvaUare  msu&arasamkhye  dstayujamdse  sitetarapakse 
tithau  pratipadydm  guruvdsdrdnvitdi/dm  \  |  samvat  58  aim  vati 

1  See  Kalhat^'s  Rajatara^iijJy  cd.  Stein,  Edacation  Society*s  Fress,  Bombay, 
1892,  pp.  X,  xi*. 
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1  gurau  \\  atra  Sre  Pre  Didddmatthe  nimaamdnaih  Pandit 
Auftdrakaputrapautraih  Pandttaidiapanditairikanthapandita* 
[jga]ngakapuirapanditanardhhidhaih  Mahdbhdratapustakadm' 
yam  Adiparvam  drabhya  Aranyaparvam  tdvat  ekam  puatakam 
Karna[parva]m  drabhya  Airamaparvam  tdvat  dvitiyam pusta- 
kam  idam  Mahdhhdratdkhya  itihdaapuBtakadvayarh  mayd 
Panditaldlakena  vd  Pandita&rlkanthena  vd  Panditagangd- 
dharaputrefia  Panditanarakena  Pandita  Auttdrakaputrma  di 
mhaaraparicacatvdrimiakamUlyena  gurtwardnandapdddndm  td- 
krttam  ahke  di  sahaaram  4500  (sic)  atra  sdksinah  [Brahma'] 
rimu  -  maheicardh  Hkhitam  mayd  Takade  Bhattaharakeneti 
inbham  \\  sdksl  Path  Kesavakah 

Bdksi  Park  KeSake  tra. 

This  may  be  translated — "In  this  year  marked  by  the 
Yasus  and  arrows,  on  the  Fratipad  day  of  the  dark  half  of 
the  month  Asvayuja,  a  Thursday,  [i.e.]  Samvat  58  Adva 
vati  1  Thursday,  We  Paridits  Lala,  Srikantha,  and  Pandit 
Gangaka's  (Gangadhara's)  son  Nara,  sons  and  grandson 
[respectively]  of  Pandit  Auttaraka,  residents  of  Didda- 
matha  in  Srinagara-Pravarapura,^ — [that  is]  severally  I, 
Pandit  Lalaka,  and  I,  Paridit  Srikantha,  and  I,  Pandit 
Gangadhara's  son  Pandit  Naraka,  sons  [and  grandson, 
respectively]  of  Pandit  Auttaraka, — have  sold  two  volumes 
containing  the  epic  known  as  the  Mahabharata ;  one 
[containing  the  text]  from  the  Adiparvan  to  the  Aranya- 
parvan,  the  other  [containing  the  text]  from  the  Karna- 
parvan  to  the  A^ramaparvan,  to  the  worshipful  Guru 
Ananda  for  the  price  of  forty-five  thousand  Dl[nnaras], 
in  figures  45  thousand  Di[nnara8].  Witnesses  hereof  [be] 
Brahman,  Visnu,  and  Siva.  Written  by  me  Takade  Bhatta 
Haraka.  6ubham.  Witness  Pam[dit]  Kesavaka  [who  signs 
himself  below  in  his  oicn  hand  wrongly  as"]  Witness  Pam[dit] 
Kesake." 

*  For  Sri-Pre,  the  usual  abbreviation  of  the  ancient  designation  of  ^rinagar, 
JPravarapura,  more  fully  Sri-FravaratenapHra^  see  the  note  of  my  EHjataraugini 
translation,  vol.  ii,  p.  442.  ^re  Pre  may  be  taken  as  an  abbreviation  for 
iSnnagarc'Fravarapure, 
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The  Persian  Deed,  of  which  I  have  given  below  a  transcript, 
agrees  substantially  with  the  deed  just  translated,  except 
that  it  shows  the  date  in  the  Muhammadan  reckoning  and 
the  sale  price  as  ''225  Tankas."^  It  also  bears  in  the 
margin  what  seems  to  be  the  individual  signatures  of  the 
three  vendors,  and  of  the  witness  Pandit  Kesava,  who  here 
calls  himself  a  "Saraf/'  From  the  fact  that  this  Persian 
Deed  occupies  the  first  place  and  is  alone  attested  by  the 
signatures  of  the  vendors,  we  may  conclude  that  the  latter^ 
like  the  great  majority  of  EaiSmlrian  Brahmans  at  the 
present  day,  were  acquainted  with  the  official  Persian,  but 
not  with  Sanskrit. 

Turning  now  to  the  contents  of  our  record,  we  learn  that 
the  Pandits  Lala  and  orlka^tha,  sons  of  Auttaraka,  and 
Pandit  Nara,  a  grandson  of  Auttaraka,  living  at  Didda- 
matha,  the  Did»mar  quarter  of  the  present  ^rlnagar,^  sold 

^  The  text  of  the  Persian  deed,  which,  owing  to  its  cnrsive  writing  and  the 
want  of  diacritical  points,  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make  ont,  was  read  hy  me 
with  the  assistance  of  S.  IT.  Manlw!  A^mad,  Head-Manlwl,  Calcutta  Madrasah^ 
as  follows : — 

J 

'  For  the  identification  of  Didddtnathaf  still  a  favourite  quarter  of  the 
Srinagar  Brahmans  and  known  to  the  Pandits  hy  its  ancient  name,  compare 
note  ri,  303,  in  my  forthcoming  translation  of  the  Bajatarangi^i. 
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two  volames  containing  the  whole  text  of  the  MahabhSrata 
for  45,000  Dinnaras  to  one  designated  "the  worshipful 
Gara  Ananda."  ^  The  date  is  given  as  Thursday,  the  8th 
day  of  the  dark  half  of  A^vayuja,  in  the  Laukika  or 
Saptarsi  year  [47]  58.  This  by  calculation  and  the  evidence 
of  the  Muhammadan  date  in  the  Persian  version  (a.h.  1093) 
is  shown  to  correspond  to  Thursday,  the  10th  July,  1682  a.d. 
The  writer  of  the  Sanskrit  Deed,  who  appears  to  have  acted 
as  intermediary  at  the  traDsaction,  and  who  by  his  hand- 
writing proves  himself  identical  with  the  glossator  A^,  signs 
himself  as  Takade  Bhatta  Earaka. 

The  recorded  date  of  the  sale  shows  beyond  all  doubt 
that  I  was  right  in  assuming  that  A|,  or,  as  we  must  now 
call  him,  Bhatta  ffaraka,  was  a  contemporary  of  Rajanaka 
Ratnakantha.  Manuscripts  by  the  hand  of  the  latter 
scholar,  which  I  successively  examined  or  purchased,  ^ow 
dates  ranging  from  a.d.  1648  to  a.d.  1685.  Bhatta  Haraka 
has  annotated  and  revised,  not  only  the  archetypus  of  the 
Rajataranginl,  but  also  a  considerable  number  of  other 
manuscripts  which  Ratnakantha  had  copied  evidently  for 
his  own  use.^     From  this  it  may  be  inferred  with  great 

^  As  Ananda  is  given  in  the  Persian  version  the  family  name  ^\;My  i*e- 
Majdnaka,  it  is  possible  that  Ananda  Rajanaka,  a  well-known  Ea^mirian  scholar 
of  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  meant;  compare  Professor 
Aufrecht's  Catalogtu  Catalogorum,  s.v.  Ananda.  Ananda  Bajanaka's  commentary 
on  the  Naifodhaearita^  of  which  a  copy  was  acquired  by  Professor  Biihler  in 
Kaimir  (see  Jteport,  p.  x,  No.  143),  was  composed  a.d.  1654.  Pa^^i^  tradition  in 
Eadmir  has  retained  a  recollection  of  a  close  personal  connection  between  Ananda 
and  Rajanaka  Eatnakai^tha,  the  writer  of  the  Rajataranginl  codex. 

'  Glosses,  varia)  lectiones,  etc.,  from  the  hand  of  As  or  Bhat^  Haraka  are 
found  in  the  following  manuscripts  written  by  Rajanaka  Ratnakantha  and  now 
in  my  possession  :— 

i.  Rayamukuta*8  commentary  on  the  Amarakoia  (No.  6  of  my  collection). 

ii.  Amaravidya  (No.  9). 

iit.  Katantravivaranapancikd  (No.  33). 

iv«  Kailmakdttnya  (No.  39). 

V.  Ratnakantha*s  commentary  on   the    Haravyaya    (author's    autograph  ; 
No.  188). 

vi.  Baca's  Sarfaeariia  (recently  obtained  by  me  from  Bhadravah  territory). 

For  other  manuscripts  showing  notes  of  Bhaffa  Haraka,  compare  the 
Introduction  to  my  forthcoming  translation  of  the  Rajataraiigini,  {  47. 

Takade  (pronounced  Takare,  as  the  use  of  the  l^arada  character  for  85  shows) 
is  evidently  the  <  Eram '  or  family  name  borne  by  the  learned  glossator. 
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probability  that  he  was  a  constant  companion,  and  probably 
a  pupil,  of  that  distinguished  Ka^mirian  scholar  and  author. 

The  document  we  have  just  examined  is  of  interest,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  light  it  throws  on  the  person  and 
date  of  ^As,'  but  also  on  account  of  its  form  and  the 
monetary  information  it  furnishes.  Bhatta  Haraka's  record 
is  the  first  formal  Sanskrit  Deed  which,  as  far  as  I  know, 
has  yet  come  to  light  in  KaSmir.  It  is,  therefore,  all  the 
more  interesting  to  note  that  in  its  form  and  phraseology 
it  agrees  closely  with  the  formularies  for  such  documents 
given  in  that  most  curious  and  valuable  Ka^mirian  text,, 
the  Lokaprakdia, 

It  is  impossible  on  the  present  occasion  to  refer  in  detail 
to  the  many  points  of  antiquarian  interest  furnished  by  that 
text  from  which  Professor  Wsber  has  recently  published 
valuable  extracts.^  Nor  can  I  attempt  here  to  explain  the 
difficulties  besetting  the  question  as  to  the  date  and  origin 
of  its  varied  contents.  It  must  suffice  to  point  out  that 
the  discovery  of  an  actual  contract  drawn  up  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  close  conformity  with  the' 
forms  prescribed  by  the  Lokaprakada,  strongly  supports  the 
belief  first  expressed  by  Professor  Biihler,  and  also  held 
by  myself,  that  we  have  in  the  Lokapraka^a  a  genuine 
handbook  of  official  and  business  routine  as  current  in 
Ka^mir.'  Although  distinctly  old  in  its  origin  and  in  some 
of  its  materials,  it  has  undergone  numerous  adaptations 
to  the  changed  conditions  of  later  periods,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Mughals. 

Another  item  of  useful  information  for  the  student  of 
Kadmir  antiquities  is  supplied  by  the  record  of  the  sale 
price  in  the  deed.     The  amount  of  45,000  Dinnaras  would 

*  See  Inditche  Studien,  vol.  xx,  pp.  290-412. 

'  The  close  connection  between  the  fonnularios  of  the  Lokapraka^  and  onr 
deed  of  sale  is  curionsly  illustrated  also  by  the  Tarions  points  of  bad  grammar 
exhibited  in  the  text  of  .the  latter.  Bhatta  Haraka,  who  in  his  glosses  shows^ 
a  scholarly  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  and  wide  reading,  would  scarcely  have  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  several  barbarous  expressions  found  in  the  Deed  (e.g. 
Jdiparvam  arabhya  Arai^aparvam  tavat)  if  their  use  had  not  been  approved  by 
custom  in  limilar  contemporary  documents. 
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appear  strangely  extravagant  to  those  who  know  the  term 
Dinnara  in  Sanskrit  texts  of  India  proper  only  as  the 
designation  of  a  gold  coin.  The  question  as  to  the  real 
value  of  the  Dinnara  so  frequently  mentioned  in  Ealhana's 
Chronicle  and  some  other  Kadmlrian  texts,  has  been  first 
examined  by  me  in  a  long  note  of  my  forthcoming  com- 
mentary on  the  Rajatarangini,  which  has  been  reprinted 
also  in  the  July  number  of  the  Nunmmatic  Chronicle.^ 
I  believe  to  have  proved  there  that  the  term  Dinnara 
(regularly  abbreviated  into  Bl  in  the  formulas  of  the 
Lokapraka^,  as  in  our  deed)  applied  in  Kasmir  not  tp 
a  real  coin,  but  to  a  particular  currency  based  on  a  decimal 
system  of  values,  starting  from  a  very  small  unit  and 
represented  mainly  by  a  copper  coinage. 

Without  going  into  detailed  explanations,  for  which  the 
present  note  does  not  afford  room,  I  may  mention  that 
during  the  centuries  preceding  the  Muhammadan  conquest 
four  of  the  well-known  copper  coins  of  the  later  Hindu 
rulers  of  Ka^mlr  were  coimted  as  equivalent  to  "  hundred 
Dinnaras,'*  called  also  simply  in  Skr.  iata,  *  a  hundreder,'  or 
in  E^.  hdth.  Owing  to  a  gradual  course  of  debasement, 
which  can  be  traced  through  the  whole  history  of  the 
Hindu  coinage  of  Eadmir  and  of  the  Muhammadan  coinage 
succeeding  it,  the  hdth  or  *  hundreder '  was  in  Akbar's  time, 
as  clearly  shown  by  a  statement  of  Abu-1-Fazl,  only  equal 
to  -^^  of  a  Rupee.  The  Sasiin  or  '  thousander,'  the  old 
Sahasra,  accordingly  then  represented  a  value  of  not  more 
than  |-  of  a  Rupee. 

The  deterioration  of  the  values  representing  the  old 
currency  of  £a§mir  has  continued  down  to  modern  times. 
According  to  the  system  of  reckoning  which  I  have  found 
still  current  in  Ea^mir  both  among  Sarrafs  and  villagers, 
the  term  hdth  is  now  applied  to  a  copper  coin  corresponding 
in  value  to  the  British  pice.  Ten  coppers  are  stiU  reckoned 
as  one  'thousander'  (Sasiin),  which  thus  has  now  come  to 
represent  only  the  value  of  2|  Annas.     It  is  probable  that 

1  See  Note  S  (It.  495] ;  ITumimatU  Chronieli,  1899,  vol.  zix.  pp.  125-174. 
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at  the  time  when  Bhatta  Haraka  wrote  his  sale  record,  the 
value  of  a  ^  thousand  Dlnnaras '  was  still  nearer  to  Ahu-1- 
Fazl's  estimate  of  ^  of  a  Rupee.  But  even  if  we  accept 
this  higher  value,  the  price  paid  for  the  manuscript,  45,000 
Dlnnaras,  must  appear,  on  the  face  of  it,  remarkably  low, 
considering  the  bulk  of  the  great  epic  contained  in  the 
complete  codex  (circ,  110,000  slokas).^ 

This  low  price  paid  for  the  manuscript  is,  however,  fully 
accounted  for  by  the  extreme  cheapness  which  prevailed 
in  old  KaiSmir,  and  for  which  in  the  above  quoted  paper 
I  have  furnished  a  series  of  remarkable  illustrations 
extending  over  centuries.  Here  it  may  suffice  to  point 
out  that  we  can  easily  arrive  at  a  more  correct  estimate 
of  the  intrinsic  value  represented  by  the  price  paid,  if  we 
remember  that  in  AbO-l-Fazl's  time  the  commutation  rate 
of  a  Kharwar  of  rice,  equivalent  to  177  lbs.  avoirdupois,  was 
about  1,300  Dlnnaras,  or  13  h&ths.  The  45,000  Dinnaras 
paid  for  the  Mahabharata  codex  would  at  this  rate  have 
sufficed  to  purchase  about  35  Kharwars,  or  88  Maunds  of 
rice,  which  gives,  perhaps,  a  more  adequate  idea  of  the 
sale  profit  realized  by  Auttaraka's  family. 

^  The  entry  in  the  Persian  version  of  225  *Tankas'  as  the  equiralent  of 
45,000  DinnaraB  does  not  assist  ns  in  the  calculation,  as  it  is  not  clear  what 
particular  coin  is  meant  by  that  designation.  As  the  tonka  is  made  equal  to 
200  Dinnaras  or  two  haths,  a  copper  coin  is  eridently  intended.  The  word 
*Tanka'  simply  means  'coin/  ana  has  been  variously  employed  in  different 
times  and  territories. 
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Art.  X. — Some  Account  of  the  Arabic  Work  entitled  "  JVtAa- 
yatu'i-irab  fi  akhbdri'l-Furs  tca^l-'Arab,**  particularly 
of  that  part  which  treats  of  the  Persian  Kings.  By 
Edward  G.  Browne,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S. 

To  the  curious  book  of  which  the  full  title  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  I  have  already  alluded  in  my  communi- 
cation to  the  Journal  of  January,  1899,  on  The  Sources 
of  Dawlatshdh,  pp.  51-53.  I  now  propose  to  give  such 
account  of  its  contents  as  is  possible  within  the  limits 
here  prescribed.  For  this  purpose  I  have  made  use 
of  the  Cambridge  Codex  (belonging  to  the  Burckhardt 
Collection)  marked  Qq.  225.  Though  the  book  is  a  rare 
one,  at  least  three  other  manuscripts  are  known  —  two  in 
the  British  Museum  (see  the  old  Arabic  Catalogue,  pp.  418 
and  581)  ^  and  one  (marked  A.  1741)  at  Gotha.  The  last 
was  used  by  Professor  Noldeke,  in  his  reference  to  the 
Nihdyat,  at  pp.  475-476  of  his  excellent  Oeschichte  .  .  . 
der  Sasaniden,  He  describes  it  as  ''in  the  main  a  quite 
arbitrary  recension  of  Dinawari,  though  here  [namely, 
in  the  Romance  of  Bahram  Chubin]  it  had  before  it  an 
essentially  fuller  text  than  this,"  and  briefly  characterizes 
it  as  "  das  seltsame,  ziemlich  schwindelhafte  Work."  When 
I  first  lighted  on  the  book  at  Cambridge,  not  being  aware 
of  the  existence  of  other  copies,  or  of  Noldeke's  unfavourable 
judgment  as  to  its  value,  I  was  elated  beyond  measure, 
believing  that  I  had  at  last  found  the  substance  of  that 

>  These  MSS.,  marked  Add.  18,505  and  Add.  23,298,  I  have  only  examined 
superficiallv,  but  enough  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  their  identity.  The  former  is 
a  poor  and  inaccurate  text,  and  is  incomplete,  the  end  corresponding  -with 
f.  \%5h  of  the  Cambridge  Codex.  It  presents  a  rather  different  text  in  places, 
and  is  entitled  in  the  cobphon  Td'rtkhu'l'Aftna*t.  The  other,  dated  a.h.  1043, 
more  closely  afreee  with  our  codex,  and  is  entitled  in  the  colophon  **  Kitdbu^n- 
Nihdyat,  which  is  the  Sii/an**l'Mul&k.'* 
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precious  translation  of  the  S&s&nian  "Book  of  Kings'^ 
{Khudhdy-ndmah)  made  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century  by  the  eminent  'Abdu'Udh  Ibnu'l-Muqaffa*,  who, 
born  and  brought  up  a  Zoroastrian,  made  a  profession  of 
Isldm  of  doubtful  sincerity,  and  was  put  to  death  about 
A.D.  760.  The  Sii/aruU-Muluk,  by  which  title  his  Arabic 
version  of  the  Pahlavi  "Book  of  Kings"  (compiled  in  all 
probability  in  its  final  form,  as  Noldeke  has  shown,  during 
the  reign  of  Yazdigird  III,  the  last  S&s&nian  king)  is 
generally  known  and  cited,  is  professedly  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only  source  of  those  portions  of  the  Nihdyat  which  deal 
with  Persian  history ;  nay,  the  Nihdyat  actually  pretends 
to  have  incorporated  in  itself  this  important  work,  the  source 
whence  most  of  the  early  Muslim  historians  chiefly  drew 
their  information  about  ancient  Persia,  but  which,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  is,  in  its  original  form,  absolutely  and  irrecoverably 
lost.  These  pretensions  can  best  be  made  clear  by  a  trans- 
lation of  its  preface,  which  contains  all  the  direct  information 
as  to  the  alleged  circumstances  of  its  compilation  vouchsafed 
to  us  by  its  author. 

[P.  66.]  "Praise  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of  the  Worlds, 
than  whom  there  is  no  other  God,  the  Best  of  Creators; 
and  may  God  bless  Muhammad,  the  Seal  of  the  Prophets. 
There  is  no  strength  save  in  God,  the  High,  the  Mighty. 

"Says  al-Asma'i^:  —  *H&runu*r-Rashid  the  King  was 
wont,  when  he  was  wakeful,  to  send  for  me,  and  I  used 
to  relate  to  him  the  history  of  former  nations  and  past 
ages.  And  while  I  was  thus  entertaining  him  one  night, 
he  said,  "0  Asma'i,  where  are  these  kings  and  princes?" 
"  0  Prince  of  Believers,"  I  replied,  "  they  have  gone  their 
way."  Then  he  lifted  up  his  hand  to  heaven  and  said, 
"  0  Destroyer  of  Kings,  have  mercy  upon  me  on  that  day 
when  thou  joinest  me  unto  them ! "  Then  he  summoned 
S&lih,  the  Keeper  of  his  Oratory,^  and  said,   "Go  to  the 

^  A  distmguished  Arabic  philologist,  bom  a.d.  740,  died  a.d.  S31.  See 
De  Slane's  traDBlation  of  Ibn  Khallikdn,  toI.  ii,  pp.  123-127. 
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Keeper  of  the  Library/  and  bid  him  bring  forth  unto  thoe 
the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  {SiyaruU-Muluk)^  and  fetch 
them  hither  to  me."  80  the  book  was  brought  to  him, 
and  he  bade  me  read  to  him;  and  that  night  I  read  six 
sections'  of  it.  Then  said  he:  ^'0  Asma'i/  the  beginning 
of  this  book,  as  thou  seest,  is  from  Shem  the  son  of  Noah. 
Hast  thou  knowledge  of  the  sequence  of  events  from  the 
time  of  Adam  (on  whom  be  Peace),  and  of  what  hatk 
been  inherited  by  each  successor  from  the  Fast,  and  from 
the  first  by  the  last  P  "  Then  he  continued :  "  0  Asma'i, 
see  what  was  before  Shem  the  son  of  Noah  by  way  of 
legends  and  events,  and  set  them  in  their  right  order,  and 
make  mention  therein  of  all  such  as  ruled  from  the  time 
of  Adam  (on  whom  be  Peace)  until  it  came  to  Shem  the 
son  of  Noah,  which  is  the  beginning  of  this  book  as  it  is 
[here]  written,  king  by  king  and  episode  by  episode ;  and 
seek  assistance  herein  of  Abu'l-Bakhtari  the  jurisconsult."^ 

"'So  when  it  was  morning  I  came  to  Abu'l-Bakhtari 
and  told  him  what  the  Prince  of  Believers  had  commanded, 
and  the  "Book  of  Origins"  {Kitdbu^l-Mubtadd)  was  sent 
for,  and  we  transcribed  from  it  this  portion,  which  we 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  "  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  " 
{Siyaru'l'Mulkk),  keeping  it  apart.  And  we  began  with 
the  creation  of  Adam  (may  God  bless  him),  and  his 
adventures  and  history,  and  his  fall  from  Paradise,  and 
how  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Mecca,  and  the  period  of  his 
aojourn  upon  earth,  from  the  time  when  he  descended  upon 

»  ^3.^  ^  **  quires,"  generally  of  16  pagea  each. 

'  The  MS.  has  JLA*ai\  JU,  "al-Asma*i  says,"  or  "continues,"  but 
the  sense  seems  to  require  some  such  emendation  (  ^jl^m^IU/JIj  ^^ 
^ji^^Vi  U  Jl5  )  M  Ilwve  made. 

*  MS.  ^  -^U  J\,  See  Ihn  Qutayba's  Kitdhu'l-Ma'dHf  (ed.  Wustenfeld, 
p.  258),  who  states  that  he  died  in  a.h.  200  (a.d.  815-S16),  and  describes  him. 
as  a  weak  authority  in  traditions. 
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it  until  God  took  him  to  Himself.  Thereafter  from  amongst 
his  sons  Seth  assumed  the  vicegerency,  until  [in  course  of 
time]  it  came  to  Enoch  {Akhniikh),  the  son  of  Mahalaleel 
(Mahld'il),  the  son  of  Cainan  (Qai/ndn),  the  son  of  Enos 
(Anush),  the  son  of  Seth  {Shith),  the  son  of  Adam,  and 
passed  to  him.  And  Enoch  was  Idris  the  Prophet  (may 
God  hless  him),  and  he  was  so  called  only  by  reason  of 
his  assiduous  study  {dirdsat) '  of  the  Books  of  Adam  and 
Seth.  Then  [we  continue  with]  the  Chronicles  [f.  7a] 
which  succeed  this,  until  such  time  as  God  sent  Noah 
to  summon  his  people  unto  Him,  and  [with]  the  story  of 
the  Deluge,  and  what  happened  thereafter  until  Noah's 
death.  This  section  was  added  at  the  beginning  of  the 
**  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  "  in  this  place,  and  we  kept  it 
separate  therefrom,  and  constituted  it  an  introduction  to 
that  book  (it  comprising  some  ten  leaves),  in  such  wise 
that  the  two  form  a  continuous  narrative.'  " 

This  Introduction,  of  which  the  scope  is  adequately 
indicated  above,  has  no  reference  to  the  history  of  Persia, 
either  legendary  or  actual,  and  makes  no  mention  of 
Ibnu'l-Muqaflfa*,  so  that  a  brief  mention  of  its  contents, 
and  of  the  authorities  cited  by  Abu'l-Bakhtari  (who  is 
represented  as  the  author),  will  suffice.  Contents :  Creation 
of  man. — ^Adam  and  Eve  and  the  Serpent. — Birth  of  Cain 
and  Abel  and  their  twin  sisters. — Murder  of  Abel. — ^Birth 
of  Seth. — Account  of  Idris  (Enoch)  and  Noah.  Authorities 
cited:  *At4  from  ash-Sha'bi  from  Ibnu'l-'Abbds ;  Sufydn 
from  *Ata,  etc. ;  Ibn  Bardil ;  Ibnu'l-Kalbi.  This  Intro- 
duction ends  (f.  14a,  L  9)  with  the  words  "the  portion 
added  to  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  is  finished."  At  this 
point  we  resume  the  translation. 

"This  is  the  beginning  of  the  Book  of  the  Chronicles 
(Kitdbu'S'Siyar),  which  ceased  not  to  be  preserved  by  the 
Caliphs,  unto  whom  may  God  Most  High  be  merciful ! 

*  Cf.  Dinawari,  ed.  Guirgass,  p.  3, 1.  10. 
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"  Saith  *Amir  ash  -  Sha*bi  ^  : — '  Everlasting  dominion 
which  perisheth  not  and  hath  no  end,  and  enduring  rule 
exempt  from  all  decline,  belong  to  God  alone  (blessed 
and  exalted  is  He !),  the  One,  the  Single,  the  Eternal,  who 
subdueth  kings  by  the  permanence  of  His  Kingdom,  and 
abaseth  tyrants  by  the  might  of  His  Rule.  Yerily  hath 
God  (blessed  and  exalted  is  Ho !)  established  dominion 
amongst  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  and  made  it  fugitive  and 
transitory,  only  as  a  type  of  His  Kingdom  which  declineth 
not,  and  His  Rule  which  passeth  not  away. 

*' '  These  are  legends  of  bygone  kings  and  former  nations 
and  past  ages ;  of  the  Tyrants  (al-Jababira),  the  Kings  of 
Yaman  (at^Tabdbi'a)  and  the  Monarchs  of  Persia  (al-Akasira), 
with  accounts  of  their  circumstances,  their  histories,  their 
burial-places,  and  their  lives,  and  of  what  hath  been 
recorded  by  the  Arabs  and  the  Persians  concerning  their 
wars^  their  raids,  their  poems,  their  wise  sayings,  their 
customs,  their  harangues,  their  letters,  and  their  decisions^ 
from  the  time  of  Shem  the  son  of  Noah  until  God  sent 
Muhammad,  whom  may  He  bless  and  keep  in  peace  ! 

"  *  Now  they  who  compiled  and  composed  this  book,  and 
set  it  in  order  and  perfected  its  arrangement,  having  heard 
[the  incidents  therein  recorded]  from  learned  men  worthy 
of  credence,  were  *Amir  ash-Sha*bi  and  Ayyub  ^  Ibnu'l- 
Qirrijya,  who  were  amongst  the  wisest  of  the  Arabs  who 
concerned  themselves  with  the  affairs  of  former  peoples 
and  were  acquainted  with  what  had  occurred  in  past  ages. 
And  herein  they  were  aided  by  'Abdu'Uah  Ibnu'l-Muqaffa', 
one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Persians  in  the  Chronicles 
of  their  Kings,  and  the  most  profoundly  versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  their  affairs,  the  fruits  of  their  culture,  and 
the  most  signal  achievements  of  their  wisdom.  And  he 
who  convened  them  [i.e.  ash-Sha'bi,  Ibnu'l-Qirriyya,  and 

>  His  fiill  name  was  Ab6  ^Amr  'Amir  b.  Sharahbll.  His  motbcr  was  ono  of 
the  prisoners  captured  by  the  Arabs  at  Jal(il&  (a.h.  12).  He  died  in  a. h.  104  or 
105,  aged  77.    See  Ibn  Qutaybay  p.  229  ;  Fihriaty  pp.  73,  74  of  the  notes. 

'  See  Ibn  Qutayha^  pp.  46  and  206.  He  was  noted  for  his  eloquence,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  al-HaiJ&i  because  he  was  suspected  of  inclinimr  to  the  party 
of  Ibttu'l-Ash'ath.  --6  1. 
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Ibnu'l-Muqaffa']  was  'Abdu'l- Malik  ibn  Marw&n,  in  the 
year  85 ' "  [of  the  hijra  =  a.d.  704]. 

Now  this  introduction  is  more  than  suspicious ;  since, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  Arabic  prose  literature  hardly 
began  until  the  'Abb&sid  period  (late  eighth  century  of  our 
era),  that  the  general  style  and  structure  of  the  Nihdyat 
ure  utterly  unlike  the  older  historical  works  composed  in 
Arabic,  that  we  have  no  record  of  auy  such  enterprise,  and 
that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  'Abdu'l- 
Malik  the  Omayyad  Caliph  (reigned  a.d.  685-705)  should 
Iiave  troubled  himself  at  all  about  the  legends  of  the 
ancients,  the  association  of  Ibnu'l-Muqaffa',  who  was  put 
to  death  at  a  comparatively  early  age  about  a.d.  757,  with 
a  Caliph  who  died  more  than  half  a  century  before  this  date, 
and  with  two  collaborators  of  whom  one  died  in  a.d.  724 
and  the  other  some  thirty-five  years  earlier,  is  a  glaring 
anachronism.  Yet  though  the  framework  of  the  book  is 
clearly  false,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  its  contents 
are  equally  worthless.  So  learned  and  early  a  writer  as 
al-Jahidh  (d.  a.d.  869)  complained  that  his  contemporaries 
were  so  indifferent  to  modern  merit,  however  conspicuous, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  attribute  his  own  writings  to  older 
authors,  like  Ibnu'l-Muqaffa'  (d.  a.d,  757),  in  order  to  secure 
for  them  a  circulation.^  One's  impulse,  on  detecting  such 
false  pretensions  in  a  work  on  which  one  has  spent  con- 
siderable time  and  labour,  is  to  cast  it  aside  in  disgust, 
nnd  so  I  did  with  the  Nihdyat  after  I  had  read  it  carefully 
through,  translated  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  and  made 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  rest. 

Baron  Rosen's  interesting  article  on  the  Khuddy-ndmak, 
or  Sas&nian  "Book  of  Kings,"  published  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Centenary  of  the  Ecole  des  Langues  Orientales  in 
the  Vostochniya  Zamyitki  (St.  Petersburg,  1895,  pp.  153- 
191),  first  brought  about  a  reaction  in  my  mind  in 
favour  of  the  NihdyaL     For  the  story  about  King  Bal&sh 

»  Sec  al-Mas*(idi*s  Kildbu't-tanUh  xca' l-iihrdf,  ed.  De  Goeje,  p.  76. 
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(Vologeses)  and  his  two  wives  (the  Indian  Princess 
and  the  Groom's  daughter)  there  given  on  the  authority 
of  al-Eisrawi  (ahout  a.d.  870),  and  recovered  from  later 
works  wherein  he  is  cited,  occurs  also  in  an  equally  full 
or  fuller  form  in  the  Nihdyat,  which  also,  as  observed  by 
Noldeke,  gives  in  an  unusually  complete  and  detailed  form 
the  Legend  of  Bahram  OhAbin.  The  Nihdyat  agrees  in 
the  main  with  Dinawari  (d.  a.d,  895),  but  is  often  fuller ; 
and  since  the  additional  matter  which  it  contains  can  be 
shown  in  several  cases  to  occur  also  in  old  writers  of  high 
repute,  like  al-Kisrawi,  whose  works  are  lost  save  for 
fragments  quoted  by  their  successors,  it  appears  to  merit 
careful  examination,  as  a  source  whence  we  may  hope  to 
increase  our  knowledge  of  the  half-historical,  half-legendary 
-contents  of  the  Pahlavi  "  Book  of  Kings." 

To  another  feature  common  to  the  Nihdyat  and  Dinawari 
I  have  called  attention  in  the  article  already  mentioned, 
namely,  the  occurrence  of  Persian  words  and  phrases  cited 
in  the  original.  In  Dinawari,  for  instance,  we  find,  besides 
numerous  Persian  titles  like  Ishahbad  {^=8pahpet,  Sipahbad, 
"  commander-in-chief"),  Hazdr-fat  ^  (=  Hazdrpet,  Sazdrbad, 
"captain  of  a  thousand"),  short  phrases  like  ** Zeh  stiwdr  !" 
("Bravo,  horseman!"  p.  105),  '' Mard  u  m^rd"  ("Man  to 
raan,'^  as  a  challenge  to  single  combat,  p.  130),  '*  Divan 
umadand!"  ("The  demons  are  come !"  p.  133),  and  the  like. 
In  the  Nihdyat  such  phrases  (accompanied  in  every  case, 
so  far  as  I  recollect,  by  an  Arabic  translation)  are  more 
numerous.  I  cited  one  connected  with  the  story  of  Wahriz 
and  the  words  zan  dn  in  my  former  article,^  and  J  will  now 
give  a  few  more  instances.  "  Shdh-i-jahdn**  (f.  1106)  is 
correctly  explained  as  *'  Babbu'd-dunyd,*^  "Lord  of  the 
World.*'  The  epithet  applied  to  Yazdigird  I,  given  by 
Arab  writers  as  "  al-Athim,"  is  given  (f.  123a)  in  its  Persian 


'  Cf.  Noldeke'a  Geseh.  d.  Saaaniden,  p.  76,  n.  2  ad  calc. 

-  I  hare  since  found  an  allusion  to  this  anecdote  in  Noldeko's  above -mentioned 
-vork,  p.  226,  n.  2.  It  occurs  in  Ibn  Qutayba's  ^TTtfUnu'l-akhbdr  (Petersburg 
<;odex). 
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form  Baza-kun  i^jS)}  Si  u  bkt  (f.  129«)  is  rightly  trans- 
lated "  twenty-three/'  A  popular  etymology  for  the  name 
of  the  place  where  Bahram  Gur  is  supposed  to  have  been 
engulfed  in  a  bog  while  out  hunting  is  given  on  the  same 
page  as  follows : — 

jyii  ^^1  uXlj  ^^1  <^y3  ^^^j-^-sJli  ^^  U  (jj^  L^  i^^\ 
(JS^  c^b  JUi  4ld  iAj  ijL^  Ji  ^  J^  j^  ^J..:>.  iUo-  ti  A-y 

Dinawari's  hazdr-mard  and  e^imn  dmadand  also  occur  (ff.  182fl: 
and  2246)  with  correct  explanations,  and  the  cry  of  the 
watchmen  round  the  Royal  Palace — "Pas  !  Pas  !  Pas  f  Pas  f 
Khmraw  Shdhdnshdh!"  (f.  2076).  These  examples  suffice 
to  prove  clearly  that  the  author  or  authors  of  these  accounts 
were  acquainted  with  the  Persian  language.  As  a  curiosity 
I  add  the  following  passage  (f.  162a),  professing  to  give  the 
text  and  translation  of  a  Persian  (presumably  Pahlavi) 
inscription  alleged  to  have  been  found  in  Yaman,  although 
the  Persian  text  is  so  corrupt  that  only  some  of  the  words 
{avi  tusha,  "provisionless,"  hi-Jchurand  bi-maza,  "will  consume 
with  relish  ")  are  recognizable : —  ^ 

\^^  ^^i.\\  ^\  ^  'IJV^  ^_y\^  ^  '^jj\i  d  \^L.\i  Jli 

^  Cf.  Noldeke,  op.  laud.j  p.  72,  n.  4  adcak. 

'  ThiB  passage  I  have  collated  ^Yith  the  British  Museum  MSS.,  Add.  18,50/> 
(here  called  A.)  and  Add,  23,298  (called  B.),  and  the  variants  from  these  are 
here  given. 

•  A.  om.  [^^^U  Jl 

*  A.,  B.  om.  [j^\ 
»  A.  om.  [^], 
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As  regards  the  contents  of  the  Nihdyat,  they  may  be 
diYided  into  the  period  before  Alexander  the  Great  (to  f.  48) ; 
the  Alexander  Legend,  given  with  great  fulness,  and 
representing  the  well-known  Eomance  of  the  Pseudo- 
Callisthenes  (ff.  49-71) ;  the  period  of  the  Parthian  or 
"  Tribar*  Kings  {Muluku't-TawdUf),  with  which  is  associated 
the  Legend  of  Budasaf  (ff.  72-82) ;  and  the  S&s&nian  with 
the  contemporary  Arabian  period,  which  occupies  the  re- 
mainder of  the  volume  (ff.  82-230).  It  is  chiefly,  of  course, 
in  the  last  portion  that  Ibnu'l-Muqaffa'  and  his  Siyaru^l- 
Muhik  are  cited,  though  he  is  occasionally  given  as  the 
authority  for  earlier  Persian  (but  never  Arabian)  legends, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Story  of  Eustam  and  Isfandiy&d  (this 
form,  a  more  correct  though  less  familiar  modernization  of 
the  old  Spentaddt,^  is  also  used  by  Dinawari),  and  the  Story 
of  Farrukhan  and  Buddsaf  As  it  is  his  alleged  contribution 
to  the  work  which  I  chiefly  desire  to  discuss,  the  contents 
of  this  portion  will  be  given  more  fully  than  the  remainder, 
but  I  propose  to  state  summarily  the  contents  of  the  whole 

B.  dLiy  ^  \s^yi ^  gj^  jj  CJi^  ^JA^  ^>V.^- 

»  A.  j]b(«^!). 
»  B.  om.  [  Jy]. 

•  A.  ^L^  5juu  ^\  ^\j^  ^j*s^3\; 

•  A.  om.  [^  4jjyi  j], 

•  A.  z^  "Hjf^'f  ^'  irH  '^jf^' 

'  Cf.  Noldeke*8  Iranitehe  NationaUpw  (separate  reprint  from  Geiger  and 
Knlrn's  Grundriu  d,  IranUcheti  Fhilolagie)^  pp.  5  and  10.  ^ 

i.R.A.8.   1900.  14 
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book.  In  80  doing  I  shall  often  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
Dinawari's  al^Akhbdru't-Titcdl  (ed.  Guirgass,  Leyden,  1888), 
which  I  shall  denote  by  the  letter  'D./  and  to  Noldeke's 
translation  of  this  portion  of  Tabari,  entitled  Oeschkhte 
.     .     .     der  8a4aniden  (Leyden,  1879),  which  I  shall  denote 

by  the  letter 'T.' 

The  formal  description  of  Qq.  225,  the  Cambridge  MS. 
of  the Nthdyaf,^  is  as  follows :— Ff.  232 of  191  x  128  c. and 
29  U. ;  good,  clear  naskh ;  some  leaves  supplied  in  a  later 
and  worse  hand ;  rubrications ;  transcribed  by  a  certain 
Fathu'U&h  in  the  middle  of  Rabi'  I,  a.h.  1024  (=  April, 
A.D.  1615),  for  the  library  of  Sayyid  Ahmad  b.  Sayyid 
Muhammad  Abu's-Safa.  Five  leaves  have  been  added  at 
the  beginning,  of  which  ff.  36-5  are  occupied  by  a  Table 
of  Contents.  The  original  f.  1,  therefore,  is  now  f.  6 ;  f .  2  = 
f.  7,  etc.  F.  13  of  the  original  has  been  lost  and  replaced 
by  two  new  leaves  (S.  18,  19)  ;  so,  too,  f.  20  of  the  original 
=  S.  26-27.  Ff.  216  and  221  of  the  original  (=ff.  223, 
228)  are  missing.  The  text  ends  on  f.  223  of  the  original 
(=  f.  230),  and  the  last  two  leaves  are  blank.  The  colophon 
is  as  follows : — 

JuJ\  ^^  sas>^\  J4JI  juBT^i!^ JLcill  ^1\j^\aj>'  ^j^y^  f^^  • 

4UJ\  JLi  8J^  ^  ^  ^3^  "i^-^ 

The  contents  of  the  book  up  to  the  preface  of  the  so-called 
Siyaru^l'  Multik  have  already  been  described,  and  we 
therefore  begin  at  f.  146. 


^  Even  the  slight  examination  of  the  two  British  Museum  MSS.  which  I  hare 
heen  able  to  make  sufficed  to  couTince  me  that  the  Cambridge  codex  is  far 
superior  to  them  in  point  of  accuracy. 
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Death  of  Noah.  —  Shem  and  his  children.  —  Jamshid 
Tlvaiihana  (D.  4,  ^jl^^^,  l^ere  corrupted  into  ^^VfCy). 
— Persian  accounts  of  him  from  Ibnu'l  -  Qirriyya  =  D.  9, 
11.  4-10  (f.  15).— The  confusion  of  tongues  (J*J3\  J-U) 
and  dispersion  of  the  nations  (f.  17). — The  stories  of  *Xd, 
Dahhak-Bivarasp  who  overthrew  Jamshid,  Og  the  son  of 
Anak,  Hud  the  Prophet,  and  the  Garden  of  Iram,  with 
^Abdu'll&h  b.  Qulaba's  narrative  (f.  22).  — Sepulchre  of 
Shadd&d,  with  Arabic  verses  alleged  to  have  been  inscribed 
on  it  in  the  Himyarite  character  (f.  24). — The  Leaden 
Cupola  (f.  25).  —  Story  of  Dahh&k  -  Bivarasp  continued 
(=D.  6-8).  — Burial-places  of  Murtadd  b.  Shadd&d,  his 
son  'Amr,  his  grandson  'Amir,  the  Prophet  Hud,  the  son 
and  grandson  of  Shadid,  etc.  (f.  35). — Accounts  of  S&lih  the 
Prophet  (f.  38),  Abraham  (f.  41),  the  War  of  the  Amalekites 
with  Jurhum  (f.  43),  the  Mission  of  Shu'ayb,  the  Destruction 
of  Sakh&r,  Jashim  and  Wab4r,  the  descendants  of  Jurhum 
b.  Qahtin  (f.  45). 

At  this  point  Ibnu'l-Muqaffa*  is  first  formally  cited  as 
the  authority  for  the  story  of  Eustam's  combat  with 
Isfandiydd  in  the  following  words  (f.  45a) : — 


'J\  jbjoi-ol  J  ^j  f^j^  A^\  v-^  ti  cl^Ap-^  j-2iU!l  ^^ 

Of  this  episode  I  shall  give  a  complete  translation,  as 
a  specimen  of  this  portion  of  the  book,  but,  before  doing 
so,  I  vnll  mention  the  names  cited  as  authorities  in  the 
pages  already  reviewed,  i.e.  the  first  44  S.  of  the  MS. : — 
ash-Sha*bi,  Ibnu'l- Qirriyya,  Daghfal,  here  called  ash- 
Shayb&ni  (cf.  Ibn  Qutayba,  p.  265),  Ibnu'1-Kays  an-Namari 
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(Ibn  Qut.,  pp.  46,  266),  Wahb  [b.  Munabbih],  'Abdu'll&h 
b.  Quldba,  Ka'bu'l-Ahb&r  (erroneously  described  as  living 
in  the  reign  of  Mu'&wiya,  who  reigned  a.h.  41-60,  whereas 
he  died  a.h.  32),  Bist&m  of  Hadramawt  (cited  by  Daghfal), 
Ibnu'l-'Abb&s,  al-As'bagh  b.*Bin&na,  'Abdu'U&h  b.  Sal&m, 
*Abdu'll&h  b.  K&mil  al-Juhani,  al-Bashir  b.  Hay&zim 
al-Himyari,  On^ayya  b.  Abi's-Salt,  and  al-Lissin.  This 
list  is,  I  believe,  complete. 

"  The  Narrative  returns  to  the  Kings  of  Persia  :  Narrative 
of  Rustam  and  Isfandiydd, 

*'  Says  [the  narrator]  :  *  In  this  age  occurred  the  combat 
between  Rustam  and  Isfandiydd.  Says  'Abdu'U&h  Ibnu'l- 
Muqaffa' :  "  I  find  in  the  books  of  the  Persians  the  combat 
of  Hustam  and  Isfandiy&d  ;  and  that  the  cause  of  this  was 
that  Bushtdsf,  the  son  of  Bukht-Nussar  (for  the  Arabs  call 
Luhr&sf  Bukht-Nussar),  when  King  Zar&dusht  (Zoroaster) 
came  to  him,  saying}  '  I  am  an  Apostle  from  the  Lord  of  the 
Worlds  unto  thee,  and  unto  the  people  of  my  country,  and 
of  thy  kingdom,  to  invite  thee  unto  the  Religion  of  the 
Magians,'  Busht&sf  [I  say]  replied,  'And  what  is  the 
Religion  of  the  Magians  P '  And  [Zoroaster]  answered, 
'That  marriage  with  sisters  and  mothers  and  daughters  is 
lawful  unto  thee  ;  and  the  worship  of  the  Sun  and  of 
Fire.'  So  Bushtdsf  hearkened  unto  that  whereunto  the 
accursed  one'  invited  him  as  to  the  abandonment  of  his 
religion  in  which  he  had  been  ;  and  he  icent  over  to  the 
religion  of  the  Magians,  and  induced  the  jjeople  of  his  country 
to  do  the  same,  so  that,  uilling  or  no,  they  acquiesced.  Now 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Bushtdsf  there  had  marched 
against  him  from  the  country  of  Egypt  a  king  of  the 
children  of  Ham  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  thousand  men 
of  the  people  of  his  kingdom.     And  Bushtasf  went  forth 

^  =  Dinawarf,  p.  27.  The  passages  which  occur  in  D.  are  here  placed  in 
italics. 

*  This  epithet,  of  course,  as  well  as  the  summar)'  account  of  the  Zoroastrian 
ereed,  is  an  addition  of  Muhammadan  origin. 
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to  meet  him  with  his  hosts,  having  with  him  his  son 
Isfandiy&d ;  and  they  fought  a  fierce  fight,  and  the  victory 
was  to  the  sons  of  Ham  over  Busht&sf,  and  they  took  him 
captive.  And  Rustam  teas  in  his  home  in  Sajistdn,  Now 
men  difiEer  as  to  the  genealogy  of  Rustam.  Some  of  the 
learned  men  of  the  Persians  say  that  he  was  of  the  sons 
of  Tasm  b.  Nuh,  who  were  mighty  kings ;  while  some  say 
that  his  mother  was  [f.  456]  Tasmiyya  and  his  father  of 
the  posterity  of  Nimrod,  the  son  of  Kin'an,  and  that  thence 
he  teas  gifted  tcith  largeness  of  frame,  strength  of  body,  and 
natural  might.  And  when  news  came  to  Hustam  that 
Basht&sf  had  been  taken  prisoner,  he  equipped  himself  with 
twelve  thousand  men  of  the  people  of  Sajist&n,  and  marched 
on  the  track  of  the  King  of  the  sons  of  H&m,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  two  thousand  thousand  men,  after  [deducting] 
those  of  his  followers  who  had  been  killed.  And  [Rustam] 
fought  with  him  until  he  delivered  Busht&sf  from  his 
hands,  and  drove  him  forth  from  his  [Busht&sf's]  kingdom. 
And  when  Busht&sf  returned  unto  his  capital,  he  crowned 
Rustam  with  a  crown,  and  made  him  king  over  Khur&s&n 
and  Sajist&n,  and  permitted  him  to  sit  on  a  throne  of  gold, 
and  bestowed  on  him  many  lands  in  fief,  and  exalted  his 
ranky  and  gave  him  precious  gifts ;  and  so  he  returned  to 
Sajist&n.  But  when  it  came  to  his  ears  that  Bmhtdsf  had 
abandoned  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  and  had  agreed  to 
that  ichereimto  Zoroaster  invited  him  of  the  Magian  religion, 
he  was  angered  thereat  with  a  great  anger,  and  said^  '  He  hath 
left  the  faith  of  our  forefathei^s,  which  the  last  of  us  have 
inherited  from  the  first,  and  hath  inclined  towards  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster  the  infidel.'  *  Then  he  resolved  to  depose  him, 
and  assembled  the  nobles  of  his  people,  and  told  them  what 
the  King  had  done  in  abandoning  the  faith  of  his  forefathers 
and  embracing  another  faith,  and  proclaimed  to  them  his 
deposition.  And  they  supported  him  in  this,  and  renounced 
their  allegiance  to  Bushtdaf  and  his  son  Isfandiy&d,  who  was 
the  strongest  man  of  his  time,  and  whose  skin  the  Arabs 

1   =  D.,  p.  28,  which  ends  the  sentence  **  to  a  new  religion." 
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suppose  to  have  been  of  brass.^  Then  said  lafandiydd^s 
father  to  him :  ^  0  my  son,  verily  the  kingdom  mil  come  to 
thee  shm^tly,  and  thine  affairs  mil  not  prosper  unless  thou  shalt 
Mil  Rustam  and  be  quit  of  him.  Thou  knoicest  his  strength 
and  his  power :  choose,  therefore,  tohat  thou  wilt  from  the  hosts, 
and  march  against  him,  and  bid  him  return  to  his  allegiance. 
If  he  consents,  and  desists  from  his  present  course  of  action, 
well  and  good ;  if  not,  fight  with  him ;  and  I  trust  that 
thou  may'st  conquer  him,  since  tlwu  art  his  equal  in  strength 
and  power/  80  Isfandiydd  chose  from  the  hosts  of  his  father 
twelve  thousand  men  of  the  most  valiant  warriors  of  Persia, 
and  then  marched  against  Rustam.  And  news  of  this  reached 
Hustam,  and  he  came  forth  to  meet  him  with  the  men  of 
Khur&san  and  Sajist&n,  advancing  towards  him.  And  the 
two  armies  met  in  the  district  of  Qumis,  and  stood  facing 
one  another  in  battle  array.^  And  Isfundiy&d  cried  out, 
*  Where  is  Hustam  P  Let  him  come  forth,  that  I  may 
speak  with  him ! ' '  So  Eustam  came  forth,  and  Isfandiy&d 
said,  *  What  hath  impelled  thee  to  disown  thine  allegiance 
to  the  King  and  to  revolt  against  himP'  Hustam  replied, 
'  I  am  displeased  at  what  he  hath  done  in  abandoning  his 
faith  and  the  faith  of  his  forefathers,  and  in  following 
Zoroaster  in  the  religion  of  the  Magians,  and  entering 
into  it.*  Isfandiy&d  answered  :  *  Verily  the  King  perceived 
what  would  befal  him  from  thee  in  his  affairs ;  abandon, 
then,  continuance  in  rebellion,  and  return  unto  thine 
allegiance,  and  remember  what  [kindness]  hath  been  done 
to  thee  by  him,  and  what  honour  he  hath  shown  thee,  and 
how  he  exalted  thy  station  [f.  46fl]  when  thou  wert  living 
in  obscurity  in  thy  land,  neglected  in  thy  coimtry.'  Kustam 
answered :  '  Yerily  his  obligations  to  me  are  greater  than 
my  obligations  to  him,  inasmuch  as  I  delivered  him  from 

*  He  is  called  in  Persian  J  .hJj  1 »  ^•®-  "  liaving  a  l)ody  of  [i.e.  strong  and 
tongh  as]  brass." 

'  For  these  two  sentences  D.  substitutes:  '*  And  Rustam  came  forth  to  meet 
him,  and  they  met  between  the  countries  of  Sajist&n  and  Ehur&s&n.'' 

'  In  D.  the  remainder  of  the  narratire  occupies  only  seven  lines.  The  wonls 
"  And  the  Persians  tell  many  tales  about  this  "  (i.e.  the  combat  between  B.  and 
I.)  stand  for  the  elaborate  details  here  given. 
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death  after  that  he  had  come  nigh  unto  it;  neither  will 
I  return  to  his  allegiance  until  he  renounces  the  religion 
of  the  Magians  and  returns  to  the  faith  of  our  fathers, 
and  otherwise  I  will  fight  with  him  and  challenge  him 
to  equal  combat.'  Said  Isfandiy&d:  'Verily  it  is  not  just 
that  captains  should  lead  their  troops  into  positions  of 
peril  and  spare  themselves.  Make,  therefore,  a  firm  covenant 
with  me,  and  I  will  make  the  like  with  thee,  that  thou  wilt 
spare  the  two  armies  from  battle,  and  that  the  fight  shall 
be  between  me  and  thee  alone,  thou  contending  with  me 
and  I  with  thee;  and  whichever  shall  slay  his  opponent 
shall  take  possession  of  his  kingdom,  and  unto  him  shall 
its  people  turn.'  Bustam  answered,  '  This  is  granted  thee, 
and  to  this  I  consent,  for  it  is  fair.*  So  they  bound 
themselves  by  an  oath  to  this,  and  mutually  agreed 
thereunto,  and  the  two  armies  stood  in  their  ranks  under 
their  standards  while  Isfandiyad  went  forth  unto  Eustam, 
and  they  fought  a  fierce  fight  until  night  intervened 
between  them.  And  the  arms  of  Hustam  could  not  touch 
Isfandiy&d  by  reason  of  the  hardness  of  his  skin,  while 
Isfandiyad  could  not  prevail  against  Eustam  because  of  his 
strength  and  power.  So  they  continued  thus  forty  days. 
Then  Bustam  resolved  on  treachery  to  Isfandiyad,  and  drew 
up  his  hosts  in  battle  array,  and  rushed  upon  the  army  of 
Isfandiyad  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  theuL  And 
when  it  was  morning,  Isfandiy&d  sent  unto  Bustam,  saying : 
'0  miscreant  and  traitor,  thou  hast  broken  the  pact  and 
betrayed  thy  trust  and  pledges  which  thou  didst  pledge 
me  and  wherewith  thou  didst  covenant  with  me  :  come 
forth  unto  us  to  do  battle ! '  So  Bustam  went  forth  unto 
him,  and  Isfandiyid  shot  at  him  a  thousand  arrows,  whereof 
not  one  missed  its  mark,  and  the  wounds  weakened  Bustam 
so  that  he  came  near  to  falling  from  weakness.  Then 
Isfandiy&d.  cried  to  him,  saying :  '  This  is  enough  for  thee 
to-day :  get  thee  back,  for  we  are  wearied  of  fighting.' 
Bustam  answered :  '  I  accord  thee  this :  turn  back,  for  verily 
one  like  me  is  not  invited  unto  anything  wherein  an  equal 
is  concerned  but  he  accepts.'    So  Bustam  turned  back,  and 
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came  at  length  unto  a  deep  river  in  his  path,  and  his  horse 
Eakhsh  was  unable  to  cross  over  it  because  of  its  depth. 
So  Rustam  dismounted  and  put  his  head  between  the 
fore-legs  and  the  hind-legs  of  his  steed,  and  carried  him 
on  his  neck  until  he  had  crossed  over  the  river  with  him. 
And  Isfandiy&d,  beholding  this,  said  to  his  followers :  '  Do 
ye  not  see  how  Rustam,  notwithstanding  the  wounds  in  his 
body,  hath  been  able  to  carry  his  horse,  which  is  one 
of  the  stoutest  of  steeds?  There  is  not  the  like  of  him 
amongst  the  Persians ! '  And  Rustam  spent  the  whole  night 
plucking  out  the  arrow-heads  from  his  body  until  it  was 
morning.  Then  he  summoned  a  soothsayer  who  was  with 
him,  and   said,   'What  thinkest  thou  about  Isfandiy&dP' 

*  My  opinion,'  replied  the  soothsayer,  *  is  that  thou  wilt  soon 
slay  him  [f.  466],  but  that  thou  wilt  not  long  survive  him 
ere   thou   too   shalt  perish.'      'I   care  not/   said   Rustam, 

*  what  befalls  me  so  that  I  kill  him ;  but  how  shall  I  contrive 
to  kill  him  when  my  weapons  make  no  impression  on  his 
skinP'  *No  weapons,'  replied  the  soothsayer,  *will  make 
any  impression  on  it  save  the  branches  of  the  tamarisk 
which  is  in  an  island  called  the  Island  of  Eazarun.'  And 
when  Rustam  heard  this,  he  sent  to  Isfandiyad  to  request 
a  postponement  of  the  battle,  holding  out  hopes  of  a  return 
to  his  allegiance  ;  and  Isfandiyad  consented  to  this.  So 
Rustam  embarked  on  a  ship  until  he  came  to  this  island, 
which  was  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Tabarist&n  ;  and  he 
cut  from  the  tamarisk  three  shafts.  Then  he  returned  and 
made  them  arrows,  fitting  them  with  points  and  feathers. 
Then  he  sent  to  Isfandiy&d  challenging  him  to  battle,  and 
he  came  forth  unto  him,  and  Rustam  shot  him  with  these 
arrows  in  a  mortal  place,  and  he  died.  Then  his  hosts 
returned  unto  Bushtdftf  (nid  wformed  him  of  tchat  had  happened 
as  to  the  death  of  his  son  Isfandiyad  and  the  cause  thereof ; 
and  thereat  sorrow  overcame  him,  and  he  sickened  icith  the 
sickness  tchereof  he  died.  And  he  bequeathed  the  kingdom  to 
his  grandson  Bahman,  the  son  of  Isfandiyddy^  and  then  died. 

*  =  D.j  28,  U.  13-15,  which  continues :    "  And  when  fiustam  returned  unto 
his  abode  in  the  land  of  Sajist&n  it  was  not  long  ere  he  died." 
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And  after  the  destruction  of  Isfandiyad,  Rustam  went  forth 
to  the  chase,  and  there  sprang  up  before  him  a  wild  ass, 
and  he  galloped  after  it,  and  came,  while  his  horse  was 
at  full  gallop,  to  a  well,  and  fell  into  it,  and  died.  But 
it  is  said  [by  others]  that  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  him 
by  Isfandiy&d's  arrows  oyercame  him  so  that  he  died.  And 
Basht&sf  reigned  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  was 
sacceeded  by  Bahroan,  the  sou  of  Isfandiv&d,  the  son  of 
Bushtdsf."  '  " 


Continuation  of  Abstract  (f.  466). 

Account  of  Bahman  the  son  of  Isfandiy&d. — He  marries 
[D.  29,  rr&kht]  the  daughter  of  Sahnal  [D.  29,  S&m&l],  the 
£on  of  K&kha'tam  [D.  (t*i'=>-j^  =  Rehoboam],  called  by  the 
Persians  Ummidh-dukht,  who  was  one  of  the  Jews  whom 
Bokht-Nussar  (Nebuchadnezzar)  led  away  captive.  —  Her 
brother  Ruynal  [D.  Rubil]  is  made  king  over  Syria  by 
Bahman,  and  ordered  to  restore  the  Temple. — Tomb  of 
Daniel  at  Siis. — Its  rediscovery  in  the  time  of  *TJmar  the 
Caliph  (f.  466).  —  Kings  of  Qahtdn  in  Yaman.  —  Burial- 
place  of  Abu  Malik  b.  Shimr  b.  Abi  Eitrib,  with  Arabic 
verses  engraved  on  an  ebony  throne  therein  (f.  47a). — 
Account  of  the  Tubba*  al-Aqran  (f.  476). 


The  Persian  Legend  from  Ba/tman  to  Alexander, 

Bahman  has  a  son  S&skn  and  a  daughter  Khura&ni.  The 
latter,  after  the  incestuous  custom  of  the  Magians  [called 
KhrSfiik'das],  he  takes  to  wife.  When  at  the  point  of  death 
(having  then  reigned  eighty  years),  he  causes  her  to  be 
crowned,  and  bids  her  act  as  regent,  but,  if  she  bear  a  son, 
sarrender  the  power  into  his  hands  when  he  has  reached 
years  of  discretion.  She  bears  a  son,  Ddr&,  and  abdicates 
in  his  favour  when  he  is  30  years  old.  Her  brother 
SisAn,  greatly  vexed  at  his  exclusion  from  the  Crown, 
betakes  himself  to  the  Kurds  in  the  mountains  and  becomes 
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a  shepherd,  whence  he  is  called  ''S&sin  the  Kard"  and 
''S&s&n  the  Shepherd."  Khum&ni  invades  Hum,  and  compels 
two  architects  whom  she  takes  captive  to  build  for  her 
three  palaces  in  F&rs — one  in  Istakhr,  one  on  the  road 
thence  to  Khur&s&n,  and  the  third  two  parasangs  along  the 
road  to  D&r&bjird.  Legend  said  to  have  been  read  on  one 
of  her  coins  [see  J.R.A.S.  for  January,  1899,  p.  62].  On 
the  coronation  of  D&r&  his  mother  Khumdni  takes  the  veil 
and  retires  into  private  life  (f.  486). 

The  above  portion  of  the  narrative  corresponds  very 
closely  with  Dinawari  (pp.  29-30),  and  is  given  on  the 
authority  of  Ibnu'l-Muqaffa*,  who  is  cited  three  or  four 
times,  but  the  coin-legend  is  apparently  not  ascribed  to  this 
source.  At  this  point  there  is  a  transition  to  the  history 
of  Yaman,  and  the  legend  of  Dhu  Jaysh&n,  Tasm,  and 
Judays,  wherein  occurs  an  episode  presenting  a  striking 
analogy  (to  which  attention  has  been  called  by  Baron  Carra 
de  Vaux)  with  the  coming  of  Birnam  Wood  to  Dunsinane 
in  "Macbeth."  This  is  followed  (f.  516)  by  an  account  of 
the  sepulchre  of  Dhu  Jaysh&n,  who  was  defeated  by  D&ra, 
to  whom  the  narrative  now  returns. 

Elated  with  pride  at  his  victory  over  Dhu  Jayshdn,  Dirk 
invades  Rum  with  100,000  men,  defeats  Philip  of  Macedon 
[Filuffiis^  Fili/us,  in  D.,  p.  41,  al-Faylafiis,  for  the  less 
correct  Fiiaqus  of  Nidhdmi  and  other  Persian  writers]  in 
Syria,  and  exacts  from  him  a  yearly  tribute  of  1,000 
[D.  100,000]  nuggets  of  gold  each  weighing  40  mithqals, 
which  tribute  was  paid  till  the  death  of  Dar4  I  and  the 
accession  to  the  throne  of  his  son  D&r&  II. 

At  this  point  (f.  d2a)  the  narrative  again  turns  to  Yaman, 
and  recounts  the  bursting  of  the  dam  of  al-'Iram,  etc., 
after  which  we  come  to  the  Legend  of  Alexander,  which  is 
given  at  great  length  and  occupies  fi.  56a-79a.  First 
come  the  Persian  and  Greek  accounts  of  his  parentage, 
and  the  Persian  popular  etymology  of  his  name,  the  plant 
after  which  he  is  called  being  here  designated  lakandar 
[D.  Al  HMidar\  This  corresponds  very  closely  with  D.  32-34, 
but  the  dialogue  between  Aristotle  and  Alexander  [merely 
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described  by  D.  as  "a  long  harangue,"  ^j^  <Uac^,  p.  33] 
is  here  given  more  fully,  as  well  as  several  miraculous 
circumstances  connected  with  the  liberation  of  Aristotle 
from  prison  by  an  angel,  the  destruction,  by  fire  from 
heaven,  of  the  soldiers  who  try  to  recapture  him,  and 
the  final  conversion  of  Alexander.  The  war  between  him 
and  B&ri,  as  well  as  the  negotiations  which  preceded  it, 
are  described  much  more  fully  than  in  D.  34.  D4r&  sends 
five  ambassadors  to  Alexander  (f.  69b)  with  a  second  letter, 
and  also,  ''  to  prove  his  understanding,''  the  following 
objects :  a  golden  box  or  coffin,  a  precious  pearl,  a  polo  bat 
and  ball,  and  a  stocking  filled  with  sesame  or  coriander- 
seed.  Alexander  interprets  the  pearl  as  the  kingdom  of 
D&ra,  "  which  shall  become  wholly  mine,  even  as  this  peaii 
lies  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand  " ;  the  golden  box  as  Dard's 
treasure;  the  bat  and  ball  as  himself  and  Dard,  **whom 
I  will  drive  before  me  as  the  ball  is  driven  by  the  bat " ; 
and  the  stocking  full  of  sesame  as  the  Persian  hosti>, 
"whom,"  said  he,  placing  some  of  the  seed  in  his  mouth, 
"I  will  grind  to  powder  even  as  I  crush  this  in  my  mouth." 
He  then  loads  Dar&'s  envoys  with  presents,  and  gives  them 
a  bag  of  mustard-seed  for  the  Persian  king,  who  tries  to 
treat  it  as  Alexander  treated  the  millet,  with  what  results 
may  be  readily  imagined.  The  narrative  now  runs  very 
close  to  that  of  the  Shdhndnia  (ed.  Macan,  vol.  iii,  pp.  1269 
et  seqq.),  and  is  much  fuller  than  D. ;  but  it  differs  from 
the  latter  in  not  making  Alexander  the  instigator  of  Dara's 
assassination,  in  adding  an  ornate  harangue  delivered  by 
D4r&  to  his  troops  (f.  60),  and  in  mentioning  several  persons 
(D&r&'s  minister  Mah-4dhar,  his  brother  Mardan-bih)  and 
places  (Juy-bih  near  Kaskar)  not  there  mentioned.  The 
account  of  D&r&'s  death  and  last  wishes,  the  punishment  of 
his  murderers,  and  Alexander's  marriage  with  his  daughter 
Bawshanak  (Roxana)  are  much  the  same  as  in  D. 

The  remainder  of  the  Alexander  legend,  which  is  less 
intimately  connected  with  Persia,  agrees  very  closely  with 
the  Shdhndma  (iii,  pp.  1301-1359),  both  in  matter  and 
arrangement,  and  less  closely  with  Dinawari,  who  omits 
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several  episodes,  such  as  Alexander's  visit  to  the  holy  mea 
called  here  ^^'w«^^»,  but  by  Firdawsi  {Sh.,  pp.  1327-1331) 
**  Brahmins."  The  description  of  them  and  their  city,  here 
called  (j:j\j'Lxyt ,  closely  agrees  with  Qazwini's  account  of 
J&balq  and  Jabars  in  the  Athdru'l-Bildd  (pp.  17-18).  These 
holy  men,  questioned  by  Alexander,  foretell  the  course  of 
history  down  to  the  time  of  Islam  (ff.  686-70ft).  Next 
comes  the  account  of  the  people  described  by  D.  (p.  39, 
II.  15-18),  who  are  here  placed  under  a  queen  named 
(j**y>\;> ;  then  Alexander's  journey  to  the  West,  the  city 
of  J&bars,  the  boiling  Fountain  wherein  the  sun  sets,  and 
the  Land  of  Darkness ;  the  colloquy  with  the  gigantic  birds 
and  with  Isrdfil  the  Angel  {Shdhndma,  iii,  pp.  1340-1341). 
For  what  follows  not  Ibnu'l-Muqaffa*  but  ash-Sha*bi*,  on 
the  authority  of  'Abdu's-Suldm,  is  cited.  This  includes 
Alexander's  quest  with  Khidr  after  the  Water  of  Life,  to 
which  he  is  incited  by  his  Guardian  Angel  iJtihjj  >  wherein 
Isr&m  and  the  gigantic  birds  are  again  introduced ;  the 
building  of  the  cities  <^y^  [D.  38,  ^^j^y ^]  and  ^j^ ,  here 
regarded  as  successive  names  of  one  town,  not  (as  in  D.) 
as  two  separate  places ;  the  journey  through  the  lands  of 
the  Slavs,  Khazars,  and  Turks  to  China,  and  the  submission 
of  its  Emperor  [=  D.  38].  Then  follow  a  number  of 
marvels  omitted  by  D.,  such  as  the  destruction  of  Alexander's 
minister  ^^y^^^  (?  Philemon)  and  a  thousand  of  his  men  by 
a  sea-monster;  the  Image  of  Kus  the  eon  of  Feridun; 
J&bars  and  Jabalq ;  the  talking  trees ;  the  Dragon  slain 
by  cow-shaped  automata ;  the  dead  King  of  *Ad  on  the 
mountain  spur ;  the  dialogue  of  Alexander  with  the  Angel 
who  sustains  the  mountain,  who  gives  him  the  title  Dhu'l- 
Qarnayn  and  much  good  counsel ;  the  horse-headed  folk  who 
speak  the  language  of  "the  Blacks,"  etc.  The  remaining 
episodes  —  viz.,  Gog  and  Magog,  and  the  Great  Wall ; 
Alexander's  return  to  Persia,  Syria,  and  Jerusalem ;  the 
twelve  cities  built  by  him ;  his  discussion  with  Aristotle  as 
to  the  best  means  for  securing  peace  to  his  country  after 
his  death,  and  the  institution  of  the  Muluku't- Taxed' if  or 
'* Tribal  Kings"    (=  SA.,   iii,  p.   1364);    and  Alexander's 
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death  and  burial — occur  also  in  D.  (pp.  39-41),  though  iq 
a  more  meagre  form.  The  Nihdi/at,  for  example,- places  the 
capitals  of  the  Persian  "  Tribal  Kings  "  at  Mahin,  Saymara, 
M&sbadhdu,  Nahavand,  and  Mihr&zf&d&n ;  mentions  the 
appointment  of  {j*^ji^  (also  later  in  the  book  ^^/**-^yfe, 
^/*^ji^ :  cf.  Noldeke's  Sasaniden,  p.  1,  "Mihrmas?"),  the 
grandsire  of  Ardashir  Babakdn,  as  king  of  Istakhr;  and 
gives  what  purport  to  be  inscriptions,  letters,  and  funeral 
orations  (=  8h.,  iii,  p.  1359)  in  abundance.  The  forms  of 
the  many  foreign  names  mentioned  in  the  Alexander  legend 
vary  considerably  in  the  Nihdyat  (N.),  Dinauart  (D.),  and 
Macan's  ed.  of  the  Shdhndma  (Sh.),  for  instance :  ^^^  N. 
-^^  Sh.  1310-1312;  ^^joj  N.  =  iO^Ju5  Sh.  1312-13-27 
=  ^^JlLS,  rfJ^JcJ  D. ;  J^J  N.  =  J^J  Sh.  =  J^^j^  D. ; 
(j*I^Ju5  N.  =  J^^j'^  Sh. ;  jf^ftlaJ  N.  =  ^^^^  Sh. ;  ^N.  = 
^^  Sh.;  v^U^ry  N.  ==  ^^J  Sh.;  ^^l5  K  =  <U^l5  I).; 
(jwwy  Uj5  N.  =  u*'^^^9  D. ;  (^^i'^  ^  Jj^U  N.  =  c/*ij^  ^  Jiy^ 
D. ;  u^yU-^  N.  =  (jjw^Ufi^^  ,  (j*<yL^  D. ;  ^^^^  N.  = 
bjju^  D. ;  ^y  N.  =  <C3y  D.,  etc. 


jFrow  ^A«  Death  of  Alexander  to  the  Rise  of  the  Sdsdnian 

Dynasty. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  of  the  Muluku't-Taud^if  or 
"  Tribal  Kings,"  of  which  the  events  are  so  scantily  repre- 
sented in  the  national  tradition  that  they  hardly  fill  one 
page  of  Macan's  edition  of  the  Shdhndma,  The  length  of 
this  period,  between  the  death  of  Alexander  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Sasdnian  dynasty,  is  represented  here, 
as  in  nearly  all  Arabic  and  Persian  sources,  as  266  years 
instead  of  about  550,  which  was  its  actual  duration.  The 
reason  of  this  false  chronology  is  explained  by  the  learned 
Mas'udi  in  his  Kitdbu't-tanbih  tca^l-ishrdf  (ed.  De  Qoeje, 
pp.  97-98).  When  Ardashir  Babakan,  says  he,  had  over- 
thrown Ardawan  the  Parthian,  and  established  himself  as  sole 
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ruler  of  Persia,  a  prophecy  was  current  that  1,000  years  after 
Zoroaster  the  religion  founded  by  him  and  the  Persian  Empire 
would  fall  together.  Now  Zoroaster  is  placed  by  Oriental 
historians  about  280  or  300  years  before  Alexander,  since 
whose  time  550  years  more  had  elapsed,  and  therefore  only 
about  150  years  of  the  thousand  were  still  left ;  so  Ardashir, 
fearing,  probably,  that  the  prophecy  might  conduce  to  its 
own  fulfilment,  deliberately  cut  off  some  three  centuries 
from  this  period,  thus  extending  the  prophesied  duration  of 
his  dynasty  434  years,  the  approximate  time  (a.d.  226-652) 
of  its  actual  duration.  This  falsification  of  the  records 
Mas'udi  calls  "  an  ecclesiastical  and  political  secret  of  the 
Persians."  The  story  is  a  curious  one,  as  apparently 
ascribing  efficacy  to  what  is  recognized  as  a  forged  prophecy. 
To  return,  however,  to  the  Nihdyat,  To  what  D.  (p.  41, 
11.  10-15)  says  about  the  method  of  settling  disputes 
employed  by  the  "Tribal  Kings"  it  adds  (f.  79a)  that 
they  were  eager  after  wisdom  and  culture,  and  that  in  their 
time  were  written  the  Books  of  Kalila  and  Dimna,  Sindbdd^ 
Luhrdsf,  SMman,  Yus/dsf  (wC-ali-j^J,  BalUhar  (j^j^,),  and 
Marul  (J^^),  "that  is  to  say,"  adds  the  author,  "in  the 
time  of  (jkwLx-Ju  (PApoUonius  or  Pliny),  the  expert  in 
talismans."  After  a  brief  mention  of  the  coming  of  Christ 
[  =  D.  42,  11.  19-20]  and  the  reign  of  Ardawdn  b.  Asha 
b.  Ashgh&n  [=D.  42,  11.  12-19],  there  follows,  on  the 
authority  of  Ibnul-Muqaffa^  the  episode  of  Bud&saf,  an 
adaptation  of  the  Buddha  legend,  wanting  in  D.,  of  which 
the  contents  are  as  follows  (ff.  796-86 J) : — 


Legend  of  BMdsaf  {Buddha). 

King  Farrukhan  b.  Afarin  b.  Asha  b.  Sdbur  b.  Ardaw&n 
(or  Adrawan),  being  childless,  prays  for  a  son.  His  prayer  is 
answered  b}^  the  birth  of  Bud&saf.  As  this  prince  increases 
in  years  he  is  filled  with  sadness  at  the  transitoriness  of  all 
<^arthly  things  and  the  misery  which  prevails  in  the  world, 
and  desires  to  withdraw  from  public  life  and  become  a  hermit. 
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He  questions  aud  argues  with  his  father,  who  bids  him 
publicly  discuss  his  proposal  with  the  people,  appointing  the 
monk  Sham'un  (Simeon)  arbiter.  The  King  first  addresses 
the  assembly,  telling  them  that  "there  has  befallen  them  what 
befell  the  bird  Shirm&  "  (^;--^).  The  Prince  retorts  with 
the  Story  of  the  Partridge  (*Ua5),  which  is  met  on  the  part 
of  the  people  by  the  Story  of  the  Gazelle  called  '*\f^K 
After  the  relation  of  these  and  other  fables  the  Prince  is 
finally  permitted  to  depart  and  adopt  the  ascetic  life.  He 
retires  to  a  mountain  in  'Ir&q  on  the  confines  of  Ahw&z 
called  uJ«X:^  (perhaps  a  corruption  of  j*\a3V5»-^/«,  Mlhrjan- 
gadhaq,  I).  42,  1. 14).  The  King  of  Ahw&z  and  his  beautiful 
daughter  come  to  spend  the  summer  in  a  castle  situated  near 
this  mountain.  One  day  the  King  chances  on  Prince 
Budasaf  and  holds  with  him  a  discussion,  in  which  the 
Parable  of  the  three  men  in  the  Garden  is  introduced. 
The  Princess,  hearing  of  Budasaf,  desires  to  join  him  in 
his  ascetic  life,  and  confides  in  her  old  nurse,  who  devises 
a  plan  to  bring  about  their  marriage.  The  old  nurse  holds 
a  discussion  with  Bud&saf,  in  which  are  introduced  other 
parables  of  birds,  etc.  Bud&saf  is  finally  induced  to  marry 
the  Princess,  who  joins  him  in  his  life  of  pure  devotion. 
Meanwhile  Farrukh&n  dies,  and  his  people  seek  out  Buddsaf 
and  endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  rule  over  them  in  place 
of  his  father.  Another  discussion  follows,  in  which  another 
pious  hermit  is  appointed  arbiter.  Bud&saf  is  eventually 
persuaded  to  consent  to  his  people's  wish  and  accept  the 
crown.  Advice  of  the  old  nurse  to  the  Princess,  and  of  her 
three  sisters.  A  son  is  born  to  Bud&saf  and  his  wife  in 
their  old  age,  who  is  Ardawan  (Adharw&n),  the  last  Parthian 
king,  whom  Ardashir  B&bak&n  overthrew.  This  legend, 
evidently  of  Indian  origin,  and  belonging  to  the  Buddha 
and  Barlaam  -  Josaphat  cycle  of  stories,  presents  a  close 
analogy  with  the  Story  of  Balash  the  S&s&nian,  the  Indian 
Princess,  and  the  groom's  daughter,  published  with  a 
Russian  translation  by  Baron  Rosen  in  the  Vostochniya 
Zamyitki  (pp.  153-165),  and  given  further  on  in  the 
Nihdyat  (ff.  135i-1426). 
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"We  now  enter  on  the  Sasdnian  period,  which,  with  the 
corresponding  Arabian  history,  occupies  the  remainder  of 
the  volume  (£E.  89a-2'60b).  In  order  to  keep  this  article 
within  reasonable  limits  I  shall  as  far  as  possible  ignore 
what  concerns  only  the  Arabs,  and  shall,  moreover,  take 
Dinawari's  account  of  the  Sasanian  kings  (pp.  44-149)  as 
my  basis,  noting  only  such  passages  of  the  Nihdyat  as  are 
omitted  from  his  history  or  occur  in  a  different  form. 
These  matters  I  shall  arrange  under  the  names  of  the 
successive  kings  of  the  House  of  Sdsan,  adding  the  date 
of  each  king  (taken  from  Noldeke)  and  the  portions  of 
Dinawari  (D.)  and  the  Nihdyat  (N.)  which  deal  with  his 
reign.     Noldeke's  Sasaniden  (transl.  of  Tabari)  is  cited  as  T. 

1.  Ardashir  BdhaUn  (a.d.  226-241 :  N.  89-101 ;  D.  44-48). 

On  the  death  of  Babak,  King  of  Istakhr,  his  son  Ardashir 
is  chosen  to  succeed  him.  —  His  brothers  are  jealous  and 
revolt,  but  while  marching  against  him  are  destroyed  by 
the  collapse  of  Khumani's  palace  (see  p.  212,  supra),  situated 
four  parasangs  from  Istakhr,  in  which  they  have  alighted 
for  the  night  [T.  8].— Ardashir's  dream  [=T.  6].— His 
harangue  to  his  people. — He  takes  Ddrabjird. — Slays^-^^^i- 
[probably  =  Gochihr,  j^j^r  •  s^©  T-  4  and  n.  4  ad  caic.'], 
king  of  LU^ ,  and  appoints  JSTarsi  [?  =  Tirfe  of  T.  4-6] 
governor  of  his  territory.  —  The  kings  of  Pars  thereon 
complain  of  Ardashir's  aggressions  to  Ardawan,  who  writes 
a  letter  of  remonstrance. — Ardashir  writes  a  circular  letter 
to  the  kings,  including  Ardawdn,  who  is  furious  [D.  44] 
and  sends  a  second  letter,  to  which  also  he  receives  no  reply. 
— Ardashir  conquers  Shapur  and  Isfahan,  defeats  and  slays 
Ardaw&n  in  the  plain  of  Badarjdn  [D.  44,  Hurmuzdjan] 
at  the  end  of  the  month  of  llihr  [so  D.],  seizes  Nahdvand, 
and  takes  to  wife  a  cousin  of  Ardawan  [D.  45  makes  her 
a  niece  of  Ardawan 's  son  Farrukhan,  who  is  represented 
in  this  account  as  the  last  Parthian  king  ;  T.  27  merely 
describes  her  as  of  the  family  of  Ashak,  i.e.  one  of  the 
Arsacides],  not  knowing   that   she   belongs   to   the  family 
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of  his  dead  foe.  This  leads  up  to  the  well-known  story  of 
Abars&m  [here  described  as  (j;^«^^^  ^Ji :  of.  T.  9  and  n.  1 ; 
27,  n.  2]  and  the  birth,  concealment,  and  recognition  of 
Shapur  [here,  as  in  T-  28,  Shdh-puhar,  <te-«j>y  j^  *^  •  • 
lS\  4i\  ^^],  from  which,  however,  it  is  separated  by  an 
account  of  Ardashir's  further  conquests  of  Ahw&z,  Hamad&n, 
Qum,  Ray,  Dashni,  Merv,  Adharbayj&u,  and  Armenia ;  his 
defeat  of  the  seventeen  allied  kings  under  Mihrak,  the  son 
of  F&dh&n,  King  of  Babylon,  Khutarniya,  and  Sura,  and  his 
son  Sh&dh-mihr  [cl  f*  H  ^^d  n.  2,  and  43  seqq.]  ;  his 
assumption  of  the  title  Shdhdnshdh  [D.  45,  L  17]  ;  and 
his  restoration  of  al-Mad&'in  (originally  built  by  ^  ^\} 

So  far  the  narrative  contains  hardly  any  new  elements; 
what  remains  (ff.  936 — lOli)  is  of  a  less  familiar  and  more 
legendary  character.  It  is  related  that  Christ  (placed  by 
a  gross  anachronism  in  this  period,  sdthough  previously 
mentioned  in  the  Parthian  time)  sent  one  of  his  disciples 
to  Ardashir  [D.  46 J,  who  was  well  received  by  his  Minister 
on  the  recommendation  of  his  son.  Ardashir's  favourite 
horse  falls  sick  and  dies,  but  is  restored  to  life  by  this 
disciple  in  his  Master's  name,  whereupon  Ardashir,  his  son 
Sh&pur,  and  his  Minister  embrace  the  Christian  religion 
[cf.  D.  85],  and  endeavour  to  persuade  the  Persian  nobles 
to  do  the  same.  In  this  attempt,  however,  Ardashir  is 
unsuccessful,  and  is  compelled  thereafter  to  conceal  his 
belief  for  fear  of  being  deposed.  The  parallel  which  this 
legend  offers  to  the  healing  of  King  Gusht&sp's  favourite 
horse  by  Zoroaster  is  so  obvious  that  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  we  have  here  one  of  those  transferences  noted  by 
Noldeke  {Das  iraniache  Nationalepos,  pp.  3,  4,  and  note 
ad  calc.). 

The  institutions  of  Ardashir  are  next  discussed,  viz. :  how 
he  organized  the  kingdom ;  how  he  chose  his  knights  {^j)^^}; 
how  he  chose  his  secretaries  ;  how  he  guarded  his  frontiers ; 
how  he  received  ambassadors ;  how  he  built  cities ;  how  he 
dealt  with  the  Noble  Houses  (uJ^^  <^^^^  >  the  members 
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of  which  are  the  Bdr-bitdn  of  the  Pahlavi  inscriptions) ;  how 
he  caused  the  land  to  prosper ;  how  he  instituted  the  five 
classes  or  castes  (of  priests,  warriors,  scribes  and  poets, 
farmers,  and  merchants),  causing  each  to  wear  a  distinctive 
mark ;  and  how  he  devised  a  means  whereby  all  who  thought 
themselves  wronged  could  be  sure  of  submitting  to  him 
personally  their  appeal.  This  last  institution  is  described 
in  exactly  similar  terms  in  the  Siydaat-ndma  (ed.  Schefer, 
p.  10 ;  transl.,  pp.  12-13),  which  is  interesting,  as  revealing 
a  common  source  for  both  books  which  cannot  be  placed 
later  than  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era. 

Finally,  we  have  the  account  of  Ardashir's  death  after 
a  reign  of  40  years  and  10  months  {sic!)\  his  dying 
injunctions  to  his  son  Shdpur,  which  include  a  prophecy 
of  the  fall  of  the  dynasty  after  600  years  {sic  !) ;  and  the 
names  of  the  six  cities  founded  by  him,  which,  though 
corrupted  in  several  cases,  agree  on  the  whole  with  D.  47, 
and  less  closely  with  the  eight  cities  in  T.  19-20. 


2.   SAa/?2lr/(A.D.  241-272:  N.  1026-104^;  D.  48-49). 

The  accounts  of  this  reign  are  scanty  in  both  N.  and  D., 
but  the  agreement  is  close.  N.,  after  its  usual  fashion,  gives 
the  speech  made  by  Sh&pur  on  his  accession.  The  story 
of  the  building  of  Bel-dbad  [Beth  LApS-t  :  see  T.  40-41], 
omitted  by  D.,  is  here  given.  The  name  of  Valerianus 
[T.  32  and  n.  3  ad  calc,']  here  occurs  as  i^yi^j^^j  L^y^^jr^^f 
and  ij^y^j^^.  In  the  Roman  campaign  *^?5j!l5  [D.  48]  is 
here  called  ^^^,  as  in  the  L.  and  P.  MSS.  of  D. 
Appearance  of  Manes  [=D.  49,  X»  40].  Shdpur  dies  after 
a  reign  of  thirty-one  years  [=D.  49, 1.  5 :  cf.  T.  42]. 

3.  Hunnuzd  I  (a.d.  272-273  :  N.  105-106  ;  D.  49). 

Throne-speech. — Manes  put  to  death  [=D.  49]. — Testa- 
mentary injunctions  of  Hiirmuzd  to  his  son. 
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4, 5,  6.    The  three  Bahrdms   (a.d.  273-293 :   N.  106-107 ; 

D.  49). 

Bahr&m  III,  called  Sagdnshdhy  is  ignored,  as  in  D.  49 ; 
and  the  accounts  of  the  others  are  meagre  and  inaccurate. 
Bahr&m  II  is  here  stated  to  have  conceived  a  dislike  to 
the  Zoroastrian  religion  because  of  the  incestuous  marriages 
sanctioned  by  it,  and  to  have  sent  to  Ihdia  for  Christian 
teachers.  Seven  missionaries  are  sent.  He  becomes  a 
Christian,  attempts  to  convert  his  people,  is  threatened 
with  deposition,  and  conceals  his  faith  (cf.  Ardashir,  p.  219, 
^upra). 

7,8.  Ndr8iandHurmuzdII{x.D,29Z-S09:  N.1086;  D.49). 

9.    Shdpur  II  Dhu'UAktdf  (a.d.   309-379  :    N.  109-113, 
118-12*0 ;  D.  49-52). 

The  agreement  with  D.  is  very  close,  and  includes  the 
pre-natal  coronation  ;  the  Arab  invasion  of  Persian  territory 
ia  Shapur's  childhood ;  his  acuteness  in  the  matter  of  the 
bridges  ;  his  defeat  and  punishment  of  the  Arabs  ;  his 
adventure  with  Mulayka,  the  daughter  of  Dayzan  and 
Dokht-nush  [D.  50  (jw4i£:>^i],  which  incident  really  belongs 
to  the  reign  of  Shapur  I  [T.  34-40]  ;  his  war  with  Julian 
(here  called  (jwyb^  :  cf,  D.  51,  note  d)  and  peace  with 
Jovian  (here  ^y^^y,  :  cf.  D.  52,  note  e) ;  and  the  cession 
of  Nisibin  to  the  Persians  and  its  colonization  by  12,000 
of  them  from  Istakhr,  to  which  N.  adds  "  4,000  from 
Is&h&n.''  The  only  additions  in  N.  are  Shdpur's  title 
Shdh'i'ja/idn  =  Rabbu'd-dunt/d  (cf.  p.  201,  supra),  a  trans- 
lation of  a  short  harangue  alleged  to  have  been  delivered 
by  him  to  his  people  "  in  Persian  "  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
reign,  and  a  few  trivial  amplifications  of  the  Roman  War. 
The  narrative  of  his  reign  is  followed  by  a  long  account  of 
Jirjis  the  Christian  saint,  filled  with  miracles  and  marvels, 
4uid  by  the  story  of  Judayma  and  Hind  az-Zabba,  which 
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oflFers  a  remarkable  parallel  to  the  Zopyrua  legend.  This 
story  is  alluded  to  in  D.  56  as  well-known,  but  is  not 
there  given. 

10,  11,  12.    Ardashir  II,  Shdpiir  III,  Bahrdm  IV 
(A.D.  379-399  :  N.  120-121 ;  D.  63). 

Of  these  three  kings  the  first  is  entirely  omitted  both  by 
N.  and  D.,  while  the  accounts  of  the  others  are  very  meagre. 
Except  for  the  throne-speeches  of  each,  and  the  substitution 
of  twenty  for  thirteen  years  in  the  reign  of  the  latter,  N.  is 
practically  identical  with  D. 

13,  14,    Yazdigird  7,  Bahrdm  V  Qiir  (a.d.  399-438 : 
N.  1226-1296 ;  D.  53-60). 

The  Persian  original  of  Yazdigird's  title  aUAthim  is  given 
as  Basa-kun  (cf.  p.  202,  supra),  and  the  usual  throne-speech 
is  ascribed  to  him.  His  faults  are  summed  up  as  a  fondness 
for  conferring  titles  on  unworthy  persons,  arrogance,  con- 
tempt for  learning  and  religion  and  systematic  opposition 
to  their  professors,  and  extreme  wilMness.  The  birth  of 
his  son  Bahr&m  Gdr  is  placed  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  on  the  day  of  Hurmuzd  in  the  month  of  Farvardin. 
When  Mundhir  is  summoned  to  receive  and  take  charge 
of  the  child,  Yazdigird  confers  on  him  a  twofold  promotion 
and  the  titles  Afzdd  Khurrahi  and  Maatard  Masfardn 
(f.  123a)  : 


[These  titles  are  given  by  T.  (pp.  86-87)  as  Rdm-avziidh 
Tazdijird  and  Mahkhf]  The  account  of  Bahrdm's  training 
is  a  little  fuller  than  in  D.  He  studies  with  three  Persian 
and  three  Arabic  tutors  (D.  53  says  "two"  in  each  case) 
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for  seven  years,  till  he  reaches  the  age  of  12,  when  he 
devotes  himself  to  horsemanship  and  archery.  As  he  grows 
older  he  persuades  Mundhir  to  give  him  four  concubines  and 
five  of  his  best  horses.  One  of  the  former  named  XziAw&r 
accompanies  him  to  the  chase,  and  he,  at  her  request,  to 
display  his  skill  in  archery,  shoots  at  a  gazelle  which  is 
scratching  its  ear  and  pins  the  ear  to  the  foot,  but  after- 
wards discards  ^z&dw&r  because  she  has  imposed  on  him 
such  a  test. — His  skill  as  a  hunter. — His  encounter  with 
a  Hon. — He  visits  his  father  Yazdigird  at  Ctesiphon,  but 
wearies  of  his  life  there  and  returns  to  Mundhir. — Yazdigird 
is  killed  by  the  demon-horse  [T.  77-78  and  note]  when  he 
has  reigned  21J  years  [=  D.  57J. 

The  proposal  to  exclude  Bahrdm  from  the  throne  and 
the  setting  up  in  his  place  of  a  descendant  of  Ardashir 
B&bak&n  stand  in  N.  as  in  D.,  but  the  names  of  the 
conspirators  are  here  omitted. — Bahrdm,  with  Mundhir  and 
a  thousand  Arabs,  marches  on  Ctesiphon,  and  is  joined  by 
12,000  men.  The  Persians,  being  alarmed,  send  a  pious 
man  named  Jawdn-bih  [T.  "  Juwdnoi "]  to  Bahrdm,  who 
proposes  that  he  and  his  rival  Ardashir  shall  decide  their 
claims  by  the  ordeal  of  the  lion.  This  proposal  is  accepted, 
and  Bahram  is  victorious  [T.  91-98:  D.  om.].  He  is  made 
king,  pardons  those  who  would  have  excluded  him,  and 
issues  a  proclamation. 

The  next  incident  is  the  war  with  the  Khdqdn  of  the 
Turks,  which  is  told  exactly  as  in  D.  57-69  save  in 
the  following  details.  The  Khdqdn  is  at  Qdmis  when 
the  Persians  offer  him  submission  and  tribute,  thinking  that 
Bahrdm  has  fled  from  his  foe.  Bahrdm  thereupon  doubles 
back  from  Adharbayjdn,  whither  he  has  gone,  by  Daylam 
and  Tabaristdn,  to  Qumis,  occupies  a  mountain  near  the 
Ehdqdn's  encampment,  and  about  dawn  lets  loose  on 
the  Turkish  camp  all  the  beasts  and  birds  he  has  captured, 
as  well  as  his  dogs  and  falcons,  so  that  the  Turks,  thinking 
themselves  to  be  attacked  by  an  immense  host  of  at  least 
a  million  men,  flee  in  panic.  Bahrdm  pursues  them,  kills 
the  Khdqdn,  invades  their  country,  delimits  the  frontier,  and 
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builds  a  great  tower  on  it,  as  in  D.  59. — His  proclamation 
of  victory. — His  generosity  to  his  army  and  subjects. — He 
consults  the  astrologers  as  to  how  long  he  will  reign. 
They  tell  him  si  u  Met,  i.e.  23  years  (its  actual  duration), 
but  he  thinks  they  mean,  not  3  +  20  but  3  x  20,  i.e.  60 
years  (cf.  p.  202,  supra).  His  death  in  the  quagmire  at  D4y 
Marj  (cf.  p.  202,  supra :  J).  59-60 ;  T.  103  and  n.  3). 


16, 16, 17.   Yazdigird  II,  Hurmuzd  III,  Piriiz  (a.d.  438-484 : 
N.  130J-135«;  D.  60-62). 

The  account  of  the  first  of  these  kings  is  even  shorter 
in  N.  than  in  D.,  his  death  only  being  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  fratricidal  struggle  between  his  brothers. 
In  the  account  of  the  flight  of  Piruz,  K&bul  takes  the  place 
of  Sighaniydn  (D.  60),  the  number  of  men  given  to  him 
by  the  Khdqdn  is  not  specified  (D.  has  "  30,000 "),  and 
the  condition  is  the  cession  of  ^'Tdlaqan,  which  is  the 
country  beyond  Balkh,"  instead  of  Tirmidh.  Also  Piruz, 
on  his  victory,  kills  his  brother  Hurmuzd,  instead  of  ''not 
punishing  him"  (D.  60).  At  this  point  comes  in  the  story 
of  Dhii  Nuwds,  the  persecution  of  the  people  of  Najrdn, 
and  the  Abyssinian  invasion,  down  to  the  death  of  Arydt  at 
the  hands  of  Abrahatu'l- Ashram  [=  D.  62-64].  The  con- 
version of  the  people  of  Najrdn  is  here  ascribed  to  a  disciple 
of  Christ  called  ^y^,  who  by  prayer  overthrows  a  sacred 
tree  which  they  have  previously  worshipped.^  The  account 
of  the  reign  of  Piruz,  his  death  in  the  disastrous  campaign 
against  the  Turk  Akhshawdn,  and  the  release  of  his 
daughter  Firuzdukht  and  the  Mubadhdn-miibadh  by  Sukhrd 
[here  called  JJj  ]/^^ :  Ji.j^^yJ^  ;  cf.  T-  120,  n.  3  ad  calc.], 
agrees  very  closely  with  D. ;  but  a  third  city  founded  by 
Piruz  in  Jurjdn  (named  J;;^  ^;-^ ,  not  clear)  is  mentioned, 
and  the  city  in  .^dharbayjdn  is  here  called  J^j^  jU\i 
instead  oij^ji  ob.    Also,  as  usual,  there  is  a  throne-speech. 

^  By  Ibn  Hisli&m  (ed.  Wttstenf eld,  p.  20)  he  is  called  Faymiyiin,  iJLX^ . 
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18.  BaUkh  (A,D.  484-488  :  N.  135&-142J ;  D,  62). 

Here,  as  already  noted  (pp.  200-201,  supra),  we  have  an 
important  addition,  viz.  the  Story  of  Balash  with  the  Indian 
Princess  and  the  Groom's  Daughter,  published,  with  a 
Bussian  translation,  by  Baron  Bosen  in  his  contribution 
to  the  Vostochniya  ZamijHki,  pp.  153-165.  As  D.  gives 
nothing  about  Bal&sh  save  the  fact  that  he  reigned  four 
years,  I  here  add  a  brief  abstract  of  this  portion  of 
the  Nihdyat.  Bal&sh's  accession  at  the  age  of  20,  and 
throne-speech. — ^His  fondness  for  women.  He  hears  of  the 
beauty  of  Harwala,  daughter  of  the  King  of  India,  and  asks 
her  in  marriage. — Her  father  urges  her  to  consent. — She 
relates  the  Story  of  the  Owner  of  the  Pearl,  and  refuses 
Bal&sh. — ^He  invades  India,  kills  the  Indian  king  in  single 
combat,  and  summons  the  Princess  before  him.  —  She 
relates  to  him  the  Story  of  the  Diver  and  the  Pearl. — He 
brings  her  back  to  Persia,  houses  her  magnificently,  obtains, 
after  a  while,  her  permission  to  visit  her,  and  remains  with 
her  seven  days. — His  subsequent  neglect. — She  sends  her 
nurse  to  ascertain  its  cause,  and  learns  the  ascendancy 
obtained  over  him  by  the  Groom's  Daughter. — The  Princess 
makes  friends  with  her,  finds  out  how  she  has  succeeded 
in  winning  and  retaining  the  King's  affection,  induces  him 
to  visit  her  again,  and  succeeds  in  completely  captivating 
him.  —  He  consents  to  remain  with  her  three  days. — She 
relates  to  him  on  the  first  day  the  Story  of  the  King  and 
the  Beautiful  Tree. — Her  discourse  on  the  different  kinds 
of  beauty. — She  relates  to  him  the  Story  of  the  Lion,  the 
Lioness,  and  the  Hyaena.  —  On  the  third  day  a  servant 
brings  an  insulting  message  to  the  Princess  from  the 
Groom's  Daughter.  —  The  King,  moved  by  the  Princess's 
tears,  gives  her  the  Groom's  Daughter,  whom  she  at  once 
sends  for. — The  Groom's  Daughter  arrives,  argues  with  the 
Princess,  and  remonstrates  with  the  King  and  relates  to  him 
the  Story  of  the  Fox  and  the  Birds. — ^The  Princess  retorts 
with  the  Story  of  the  Crow  and  the  Pigeon,  which  the 
Grootn's  Daughter  meets  with  the  Story  of  the  Rat,  the 
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Larky  and  the  i\Ss^. — Continuation  of  the  discussion. — 
The  Groom's  Daughter  poisons  herself,  [Cf.  T-  IS"** 
n.  4  ad  calc. ;  and  the  Vienna  Oriental  Journal  for  1896, 
vol.  X,  pp.  323-326,  where  an  abstract  of  this  story  is  given 
by  J.  Kirste.] 

19.   Qubddh  I  (A.D.  488-e531 :  N.  1426-1456;  D.  62-69). 

His  accession  at  the  age  of  12  [D.  66, 1.  10  has  "15"].— 
Sukhr&'s  regency. — D.*s  **S4bur  of  Ray,  one  of  the  sons 
of  the  Mihrin  [cf.  T.  439,  n.  1  ad  calc,}  al-Akbar,  governor 
of  B&bil  and  Khutamiya,"  is  here  called  **  S&bur,  son  of 
Bahr&m,  one  of  the  sons  of  Bahr&m  al-Akbar,  Ispahbadh 
of  Saw&d'^  (Ohaldaea). — He,  at  Qub&dh's  instigation,  kills 
Siikhr&  and  becomes  Prime  Minister,  whence  the  Persians 
say :  j^L»  ^j  v::-^Jb  ^  ]/^^  J^  d^Xio- ,  "  The  Fire  of  SAkhrd 
w  extinguished^  and  the  Wind  of  Sdbiir  blows"  which  remains 
a  proverb  till  this  day. — In  the  account  of  Mazdak,  the 
heretic  and  communist,  he  is  described  as  "from  Nasa'' 
(P  of  Fas4,  near  Shiraz :  cf  T-  456)  instead  of  "  from 
Istakhr"  [D.  67],  and  is  said  to  have  been  supported  by 
a  Persian  noble  named  j^^^*-  ,ji  ^^::^^^j^  —  no  doubt  a 
corruption  of  ^^^/^  iji  ^^:-'^\;j — Zardtusht  son  of  Khuragdn 
[cf.  T*  456]. — Qub&dh  only  pretends  to  believe  in  Mazdak, 
but  his  pretence  is  taken  for  reality,  and  he  is  deposed  in 
favour  of  his  brother  Jam&sp  and  imprisoned. — His  release 
and  flight  with  Zarmihr,  son  of  Sukhrd,  and  four  other 
companions;  his  marriage  at  a  farm  between  Ahw&z  and 
Isfah&n  with  the  mother  of  Nushirw&n,  and  his  further 
adventures,  agree  with  D.  67  et  seqq.,  but  the  incident  of 
the  gold-embroidered  trousers  [omitted  by  D.,  but  mentioned 
in  T.  136]  occurs.  The  course  of  his  further  flight  to  the 
Eh&q&n  is  by  Her&t,  Bushanj  (.^y),  and  Gil&n. — ^In  the 

conditions  laid  down  by  the  Kh&q&n,  f&laq&n  takes  the 
place  of  Sighfiniy&n.  Cf.  p.  224,  supra^  s.v.  PIruz,  where 
the  same  data  (including  the  30,000  men  furnished  by  the 
Kh&q&n)  occur  in  another  connection. — Qub&dh's  conquests 
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in  the  land  of  Rum,  and  the  cities  founded  by  him,  are 
here  given  nearly  as  in  D.  68,  except  that  Afnad-Qubddh 
stands  for  Abar-Qubddh.  Next  follows  in  D.  69  the  account 
of  Ndshirw&n's  character,  and  his  one  fault  of  being  over- 
suspicious,  for  which  his  father  takes  him  to  task.  In 
N.  (1446-1456)  this  is  amplified.  This  Prince's  good 
qualities  are  first  enumerated.  His  father  sets  a  watch 
over  him  to  ascertain  more  fully  his  character,  that  he  may 
see  whether  he  is  fit  for  the  succession.  The  qualities 
particularly  regarded  by  the  Persians  as  essential  to  a  king 
were,  wisdom,  self-control  when  angered,  truthfulness  and 
loyalty,  generosity,  modesty,  a  cheerful  demeanour,  and 
unwillingness  to  think  evil.  Of  these  seven  attributes^ 
Nushirw&n  is  defective  only  in  the  last: — Qubadh's  counsels 
to  Nushirw&n. — ^The  testament  which  he  leaves  to  be  opened 
and  read  to  his  son  by  the  M&badhdn'miibadh  (explained  as 
=  JUjaJ^  yj^^)  after  his  death. — This  is  done. 

20.    Khmraw  I  Nmhincdn  (a.d.  531-578:  N.  146-167; 
D.  69-76). 

After  the  reading  of  the  testament  above  mentioned, 
Nushirwan  makes  the  usual  throne- speech.  —  He  beheads 
Mazdak  and  his  followers.  —  Divides  Persia  into  four 
provinces,  nearly  as  in  D.  69,  but  here  Kirm&n  is  placed 
in  the  third  instead  of  the  first. — ^War  with  the  Hay&tila. 
— Defeat  of  Sul. — The  Khazars  invade  Armenia  and 
Xdharbayjin,  but  are  defeated  and  almost  exterminated. — 
Nushirwau  builds  a  stone  wall  in  Armenia  to  keep  them 
out  of  his  territories,  and  appoints  one  of  his  Marzubdm 
with  12,000  cavalry  to  guard  it.  To  this  Warden  of  the 
Marclies  is  accorded  the  privilege  of  sitting  on  a  throne 
of  gold.  "This,"  adds  the  author,  "is  the  place  which 
is  called  Bdbu'l-abicdb,  and  the  dominion  of  this  Marzuban 
whom  he  set  in  this  place  as  a  guard  remaineth  unto  his 
children  until  this  day  ....  and  these  are  they 
who  are  called  [by  the  title  of]  ^Eing  of  the  Throne"* 
(Maliku*9'8arir). —  The  portent  of  the  jackals   [=  D.   76, 
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T.  250]  is  related  nearly  as  in  D.,  but  the  number  of  unjust 
governors  put  to  death  [90  in  D.]  is  not  here  specified.  At 
this  point  are  inserted  the  portents  heralding  the  Prophet 
Muhammad's  birth,  the  account  of  ^Abd  Man&f,  the  oracle 
of  the  soothsayer  Satih  [D.  56,  T-  254  et  seqq.],  and  the 
prophecies  concerning  Isl&m  down  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Omayyads  by  the  'Abbasids.  This  is  followed  by  an  account 
of  H&shim  and  his  dream,  and  of  'Abdu'l-Muttalib.  Then 
follows  the  account  of  the  Abyssinian  invasion  of  Arabia 
under  Abrahatu'l- Ashram,  the  "People  of  the  Elephant," 
and  their  miraculous  destruction  by  the  birds  called  abdbii, 
in  the  usual  form  [D.  64]. — Birth  of  the  Prophet  in  the 
*'Year  of  the  Elephant,"  and  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
Nushirwin's  reign.  Nushirwin  dreams  that  eight  battle- 
ments fall  from  his  Palace,  which  is  shaken  by  an 
earthquake. — In  the  morning  he  is  informed  by  the  chief 
of  the  Herbeds  of  the  extinction  of  the  Sacred  Fire,  and 
later  he  learns  of  the  drying  up  of  the  Lake  of  K&shdn. — 
His  own  interpreters  of  dreams  being  unable  to  interpret 
these  signs,  he  sends  to  Nu*man,  who  sends  *Abdu'l-Masih, 
then  over  300  years  old,  to  the  Persian  court.  He  also  is 
unable  to  explain  these  signs,  but  promises  to  go  to  Syria 
and  consult  the  aged  Satih,  whom  he  finds  in  his  death- 
agony.  Satih's  oracle  [=T.  253-257]  is  here  given  more 
fully  in  the  rhymed  prose  (rajaz)  portion,  especially  as 
regards  the  final  clause : — 

^ }?  cr^  <-^Wj  ^^  ^ }^  *-^  in?^'  t=-MMJi  *  ifjLi  Ij^^ 
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Story  of  Baqiqa,  the  daughter  of  Abu  Sayfi,  who  wa& 
bom  on  the  same  day  as  'Abdu'l-Muttalib. — Next  follows 
the  Story  of  Sayf  b.  Dhu  Yazan  [  =  D.  65-66].  He 
appeals  first  to  the  Byzantine  Emperor  at  Constantinople 
[D.  "Antioch"]  for  help  against  the  Abyssinians.  —  Thia 
the  Emperor  refuses,  but  oflTers  him  10,000  dirhams,  which, 
however,  are  declined.  Sayf,  introduced  at  the  Persian  Court 
by  Ku'm&n  ibnu'l-Mundhir,  next  addresses  the  same  petition 
to  Nushirwan,  adding  to  what  is  recorded  by  T-  (220-227) 
the  following  appeal  on  the  ground  of  race  and  colour : — 

[Cf.  T.  222, 1.  15.]  The  remainder  of  the  narrative  of  the 
Persian  conquest  of  Yaman  by  Wahnz  [cf.  T.  223  and 
TL  2  ad  calefy  here  called  Wahzan  (perhaps  a  popular 
etymology,  Wih-zan  =  Bih-zan,  "  shooting  well,"  in  allusion 
to  his  lucky  shot  at  Masruq,  the  Abyssinian  king),  differ* 
from  Xabari's  account  only  in  the  following  particulars. 
The  condemned  prisoners  sent  as  an  army  with  Wahriz,. 
the  centenarian,  and  Dhii  Yazan  are  raised  in  number  from 
800  to  3,600,  and  the  ships  in  which  they  embark  are 
reduced  to  seven.  They  are  reinforced  on  their  arrival  by 
20,000  Himyarites  [T.  231,  "100,000"].  Masruq's  army 
18  placed  at  30,000  men.  To  the  account  of  the  lucky  shot 
of  Wahriz  at  the  ruby  on  Masruq's  forehead  is  added  the 
passage  concerning  the  choice  of  the  arrow  which  I  translated 
at  pp.  52-53  of  the  J.R.A.S.  for  January,  1899.  According 
to  one  of  Noldeke's  notes  [T.  226,  n.  2],  which  I  then 
overlooked,  this  also  occurs  in  Ibn  Qutayba's  'UyHnu'l- 
Akhbdr  (St.  Petersburg  MS.).     The  text  of  this  passage  run& 


as  follows  (f.  154a):— 

u^i  ^f«l^  \t^\^  ^  JiiLLi  ^luJ  e^^  ?^^  iyj^\  a^}!^  J.^ 
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-u*iJ  J^^  CXJl^  c:^!^  iiJU  ^y^<  ^  Ui^  i\j^\  fj\  y^ 

The  instructions  given  by  Nushirw&n  to  Wahriz  on 
hearing  of  his  victory  omit  D.'s  clause  about  "killing  all 
the  blacks"  [cf.  T.  234],  and  add  concerning  Dhu  Yazan 
**  make  him  king,  if  he  be  of  royal  blood,  but  if  not,  behead 
him."— The  verses  of  Omayya  b.  Abi's-Salt  [T.  234-6]  are 
given. — Embassy  from  Quraysh  to  congratulate  Sayf  b.  Dhu 
Yazan,  whom  they  find  at  Ghumdan,  the  palace  built  by 
Bilqis  the  Queen  of  Sheba. — 'Abdu'l-Muttalib  acts  as  their 
spokesman.  —  Sayf  foretells  to  him  the  mission  of  his 
grandson  Muhammad  the  Prophet. — After  a  reign  of  seven 
years,  Sayf  is  assassinated  by  his  Abyssinian  guard  [T.  236]. 
— Wahriz  is  sent  back  to  govern  Yaman,  which  he  rules  for 
three  years,  till  his  death.  The  description  of  his  shooting 
an  arrow  to  determine  the  site  of  his  grave  [  =  D.  66, 
T.  263]  appears  to  me  to  furnish  a  possible  elucidation  of 
part  of  the  Pahlavi  inscription  of  Sh&pur  I  at  Haji-dbdd,  of 
which  the  published  translations  seem  to  the  ordinary  reader 
so  unsatisfactory  (cf.  Haug  s  JEssai/  on  Pahlavi,  p.  64).^  Did 
Shdpur  also  solemnly  shoot  his  arrow  "in  the  presence  of 
the  satraps,  the  dukes  [of  the  seven  noble  houses],  the 
magnates,  and  the  nobles  "  with  some  similar  purpose  ?  The 
point  seems  to  me  to  merit  attention. 

The  Persian  governors  of  Yaman  who  succeeded  Wahriz 
£T.  237]  are  here  ignored.  B&dhdn  (called  "the  son  of 
Khusraw&n^')  is  described  as  his  immediate  successor.  The 
war  with  the  Byzantines  and  its  causes  come  next,  agreeing 
closely  with  D,  70-71,  but  the  Persian  name  of  New  Antioch 

^  The  most  satisfactory  interpretation  of  this  inscription  with  which  I  am 
Acquainted  is  that  given  hy  Fnedrich  Miiller  in  the  Vienna  Orictital  Jow^uti 
for  1892  (vol.  vi,  pp.  71-75). 
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{ar-Riuniyya)  is  given  as  \j/»*^  *^^  instead  of  •/**^  jij> 
and  the  Christian  governor  Tazd-Fana  [  =  Yazd-  or  Izad- 
Pandhy  D.  71]  is  here  called  *t)U3  J^,  an  easy  graphical 
oormption.  The  Persian  resident  in  Syria,  Sharwin  [D.  71]> 
lacks  his  nhba  {C$\^Si\), 

The  next  episode  is  the  Revolt  of  Prince  Anusha-z&d 
[T.  467-474;  D.  71-72],  which  differs  from  D.  only  in 
the  following  particulars.  Nushirw&n  falls  ill  at  ^mid 
( ^x«}t  JujiX« ),  not  Hims. — On  Anusha-zad's  escape  from 
prison,  he  is  said  to  have  taken  the  other  prisoners  with 
him,  and  to  have  been  gradually  reinforced  till  he  had 
30,000  followers. — ^Nushirw&n's  instructions  to  the  governor 
of  Ctesiphon,  addressed  as  the  Dabir-badh  ("  Chief  Scribe  *'), 
are  given  in  full.  His  contemptuous  estimate  of  the 
Christians,  because  they  are  commanded,  if  smitten  on  one 
cheek,  to  turn  the  other,  is  identical  with  D.  72. 

Next  follows  the  account  of  Ntishirw&n's  new  fiscal 
system  [D.  72-73  ;  T.  241-247]  and  mQitary  reforms 
[D.  74-76  ;  T-  247-249].  The  former  he  proposes  in 
a  speech  (f.  1586),  in  which  he  invites  discussion,  but  an 
unfortunate  secretary  who  ventures  an  objection  is  handed 
over  to  his  colleagues  and  killed  by  them  with  their  pen- 
knives [T.  242-3,  and  n.  2  on  latter].— The  Minister  of 
War,  Babak  (Papak),  is  here  caUed  "the  son  of  Birudh&n" 
(Ji^ji^\  ^^yi\  ?  Piruz&n)  instead  of  D.'s  "Nahrwcdn''  (D.  74) 
or  T.'s  "  Btrutcdn "  (T.  247).— The  platform  erected  for 
the  king  at  the  review  is  carpeted  with  It^j^  j  J^acL)^. 
The  story  is  otherwise  the  same  as  in  D. 

The  names  of  the  cities  founded  by  Nushirw&n  are 
evidently  from  the  same  source  as  D.  75,  but  the  forms 
are  slightly  different  in  several  cases,  e.g.  for  2fU  t/^f^  we 
find  OLS  Up-  ;  for  SjI^SjJ  ,  «^j!^*^jj  ;  and  for  the  well-known 

Some  personal  traits   and  anecdotes  of  Nushirw&n   ncxt\ 
aucceed.     His  leniency  to  his  personal  servants  is  illustrated  | 
by  an  anecdote  describing  how   one  day,  being  about  to 
receive  a  deputation,  he  ordered  an  attendant  to  bring  him 
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his  crown.  The  man  had  been  drinking,  and  his  hand 
«hook  so  that  he  let  the  crown  fall,  and  it  broke  at  the 
King's  feet,  yet  he  suppressed  his  anger  and  forgaye  him. 
Another  similar  instance  is  given  in  his  gentle  reproof  of 
fiome  of  his  courtiers  who  listened  to  the  reading  of  a  secret 
dispatch  by  his  private  secretary  (f.  161a). — His  dislike 
of  calumniators  and  traducers  of  other  men,  even  when 
they  spoke  truly. — His  preference  for  public  punishments  of 
delinquents,  as  likely  to  produce  greater  effect. — He  bids 
his  ministers  intercede  with  him  for  criminals  when  his 
tinger  ran  high,  "for,"  said  he,  "I  have  heard  from  the 
doctors  of  our  religion  that  the  greatest  reward  is  for  such 
as  show  mercy  to  sinners."  —  His  love  of  learning  and 
philosophy,  his  tender  care  of  his  subjects,  his  disregard 
of  gossip  and  slander,  his  wise  and  deliberate  discharge  of 
business,  especially  in  perilous  affairs,  and  his  clemency  in 
all  cases  where  it  was  possible,  are  also  enumerated  amongst 
his  virtues. 

Here  follow  some  further  particulars  about  'Abdul- 
Muttalib,  the  Persians  in  Yaman  (*lij3^),  Badh&n  the 
governor  of  that  dependency,  and  the  alleged  Persian 
inscription  found  there  (see  pp.  202-3,  supra).  To  these 
succeeds  a  long  account  (ff.  162A-1666)  of  Buzurjmihr  the 
son  of  Bakhtagdn,  Bih-Shdpur  the  chief  priest  {Mubadhdn- 
mitbadh),  and  Yazdigird  the  chief  scribe,  who,  with  seventy 
other  wise  men,  were  in  constant  attendance  on  the  King. — 
How  Buzurjmihr  first  comes  to  the  King's  notice. — Specimens 
o{  his  philosophical  aphorisms  and  wise  sayings,  filling 
several  pages  (ff.  162^-166&). — Ten  aphorisms  apiece  from 
the  three  wise  men  above  mentioned. 

Nushirwan  is  attacked  by  a  mortal  sickness  when  he  has 
reigned  forty-two  years  [D.  76  has  "forty-eight,"  which 
is  correct].  He  summons  his  children  and  family,  and 
addresses  to  them  a  long  exhortation  (ff.  166fr-167ft),  with 
some  additional  words  of  counsel  to  his  successor  Hurmuzd. 
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m.  Hurmuzdir  (a.i}.578'-590:  N.  167fr-178fl;  D.  77-91). 

The  usual  throne-speech  is  in  this  case  given  also  in 
D.  77-80,  and  the  two  versions  correspond  very  closely, 
as  they  do  in  the  account  of  his  character,  and  the  anecdote 
of  his  severity  towards  his  son  and  successor,  Khusraw 
Parviz,  on  account  of  a  trespass  which  he  had  committed 
[T.  266],  This  is  followed  hy  another  similar  anecdote. 
When  he  was  riding  out  one  day  towards  Sabat,  in  the 
season  of  the  grapes,  one  of  his  knights  plucked  a  bunch 
of  the  fruit  from  a  garden  wall  by  the  road.  He  was  seen 
by  the  custodian  of  the  garden,  who  threatened  to  report 
him  to  the  King;  and  atr  this  threat  he  was  so  terrified 
that  he  gave  up  his  belt,  of.  gold  and  silver  ornamented  with 
precious  stones,  to  secure  the  man's  silence  [T.  267]. — 
His  reply  to  the  Herbeds  who  wished  him  to  persecute  the 
Christians  [T.  268]. — The  number  of  nobles  and  men  of 
position  whom  he  put  to  death  for  oppression  of  the  poor 
is  here  given  as  3,000  instead  of  the  13,600  of  T.  268. 

We  now  come  to  the  troubles  of  the  eleventh  year  of  his 
reign,  and  the  beginning  of  the  long  episode  of  Bahrdm 
Chubin  [D.  81-104:  T.  270-289  and  474-478,  where 
Noldeke  makes  special  mention  of  the  Nihdyat  in  this 
connection].  The  Turkish  invading  army  is  here  stated 
to  have  consisted  of  300,000  men  [so  T.  269],  and  to  have 
advanced  to  Balkh  [D.  Her&t  ;  T.  Her&t  and  B4dghis]. 
The  Byzantine  army  is  reckoned  at  100,000  men  [T.  80,000]. 
Armenia  is  also  attacked  by  the  Khazars,  and  Fars  [T-  270, 
Sawad]  by  the  Arabs. 

Concerning  the  appointment  of  Bahram  Chubin  to  lead 
the  army  against  the  Turks,  N.  adds  the  following  additional 
particulars.  After  pacifying  the  Byzantines  and  driving 
off  the  Khazars,  King  Hurmuzd  holds  a  council  of  war, 
where  many  conflicting  opinions  are  advanced.  Finally 
a  Marzab4n  named  Anusha-j&n  (j^^^y')  advises  that  his 
aged  father  Mihr-brntdn  (^^umJ^),  who  is  an  expert  in 
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Turkish  politics,  shall  be  summoned.  This  is  done,  and 
the  old  man  relates  in  substance  what  follows.  '*  O  King» 
thy  father  Kisr&  (Nushirw&n)  sent  me  with  fifty  attendants 
to  the  Kh&q&n,  the  King  of  the  Turks,  with  a  letter 
demanding  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  and  com- 
missioned me  to  select  the  daughter  whom  I  deemed  most 
suitable.  He  received  us  hospitably,  and  on  the  third  day 
summoned  me  before  him  to  see  his  daughters,  the  Kh&tun, 
his  queen,  being  also  present.  Now  such  of  his  daughters  as 
were  of  humble  origin  on  the  mother's  side  were  splendidly 
dressed  and  ornamented,  but  his  daughter  by  the  Queen 
was  unadorned.  But  I  detected  their  intention  to  mislead 
me  in  my  choice,  and  chose  her* who  was  unadorned,  and 
persisted  in  this,  despite  their  endeavours  to  induce  me  to 
choose  another.  Then  the  Kh&q&n  sent  for  one  of  his 
soothsayers  named  Kundugh  {^^  ^Ji  ^  ^^J^)  and  asked 
him  his  opinion.  'My  opinion,'  said  he,  'is  that  thou 
shouldest  give  her  in  marriage  to  him,  for  she  will  hold 
a  position  of  high  honour,  and  will  bear  him  a  son  of 
such-and-such  attributes  [set  forth  in  detail]  who  will  reign 
after  his  father,  and  whose  glory  shall  be  great.'  And 
thou,  O  £ing,  art  he !  Then  the  soothsayer  continued : 
'And  there  shall  march  against  him  from  our  country 
a  king  at  the  head  of  a  vast  host,  who  shall  penetrate  to 
the  confines  of  his  land ;  and  the  son  of  this  girl  shall  send 
against  him  one  of  his  captains  with  such-and-such  attributes 
[set  forth  in  detail],  who  will  march  against  the  king  of 
our  people  and  slay  him  and  despoil  his  army.  But  the 
son  of  the  king  who  was  slain  shall  march  out  against  him, 
and  fight  with  him  again,  and  scatter  his  host,  and  take 
him  captive,  and  send  him  to  the  son  of  this  girl.'  So  when 
the  soothsayer  had  thus  spoken,  the  King  consented  to  my 
choice,  and  equipped  his  daughter  and  sent  her  with  me; 
and  she,  0  King,  is  thy  mother ! " 

When  King  Hurmuzd  had  heard  this  narrative,  he 
enquired  of  his  courtiers,  nobles,  and  captains  whether  they 
knew  of  any  man  possessing  the  attributes  ascribed  to  the 
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captain  mentioned  by  the  soothsayer.  Then  arose  Yazdan* 
Farrukh,  the  son  of  Abark&n  (^^'  ^  ^;>/  c^'*^.)*  and 
said,  '*  O  King,  these  are  the  attributes  of  Bahr&m,  the  sou 
of  Bahr&m,  thy  warden  of  the  marches  of  Armenia,  who 
is  entitled  Chubin." 

Thereupon  the  King  summoned  Bahr&m  Chubin,  received 
him  in  private  audience,  and  told  him  the  soothsayer's 
prediction.  Bahr&m  replied:  "O  King,  I  am  a  servant 
amongst  thy  servants  and  a  sword  amongst  thy  swords, 
wherefore  let  the  King  send  me  against  him  .  .  •  . 
and  he  shall  find  in  me  such  strenuousness  and  such  wisdom 
in  counsel  as  the  best  which  he  hopeth  of  me,  and  such 
hurtfulness  to  the  King's  enemies  as  he  hath  been  led  to 
expect  from  me,  so  that  I  will  utterly  destroy  them,  and 
will  accomplish  my  utmost  endeavour  in  respect  to  them." 
The  King  was  delighted  with  Bahr&m,  conferred  on  him 
the  chief  command,  and  gave  him  full  choice  of  equipment. 
He  chose  12,000  men,  all  over  50  [D.  82,  "40"]  years 
of  age,  and  made  Bahr&m,  the  son  of  Siyawushan,  the 
Captain  of  his  Guard ;  Yazd&n-Farrtikh  (here  called  Adhin- 
Farrukh),  the  son  of  Abark&n,  the  Master  of  his  Horse; 
Mardan-shlna,  of  Rawandasht,  the  Commander-in-Chief; 
Bandad-Gushnasp,  son  of  Jalhin  [^^V^^  ui  U**^***^  *^^*^]> 
of  Ray,  the  Head  of  his  Intelligence  Department ;  and 
another  Bund&d  [^l-  ^tj*b  ^  ^*\*^  *^^*^]>  Captain  of 
the  Vanguard.  The  King  expresses  his  surprise  at  the 
force  being  so  small  comparatively,  and  composed  of  such 
elderly  men.  Bahr&m  answers,  citing  several  instances  of 
armies  of  exactly  this  size  obtaining  great  victories 
[D.  82],  and  explains  his  reason  for  choosing  old  instead 
of  young  men. 

Now  when  Babr&m  rode  forth  from  the  capital  at  a  time 
fixed  as  fortunate  by  the  astrologers,  the  King  ordered  the 
chief  of  those  skilled  in  omens  to  go  forth  with  him  to  see 
what  omen  would  present  itself.  tSo  Bahr&m  marched  out 
with  his  1,500  men,  and  outside  the  gate  there  met  him 
a  naked  man  carrying  a  basket  containing  sheep's  heads  and 
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trotters ;  and  Bahr&m  picked  out  two  of  these  heads  with 
his  spear  and  raised  tbem  aloft  on  his  lance  that  all  men 
might  see,  but  one  of  them  fell  back  into  the  basket.  So 
the  soothsayer  went  back  and  reported  this  to  the  King, 
interpreting  it  thus :  "  The  two  heads  of  which  one  remained 
impaled  on  the  spear  and  one  fell  back  into  the  basket  are 
two  foes,  of  whom  he  will  kill  one,  but  will  set  the  other 
free  after  he  has  taken  him  captive.  And  the  naked  man 
signifies  that  Bahr&m  will  cast  o£E  his  allegiance  to  thee  and 
will  depose  thee/'  So  when  the  King  heard  this,  he  was 
troubled,  and  lay  awake  all  that  night,  and  next  day 
consulted  the  MAbadhdn-miibadh,  who  further  discouraged 
the  King,  so  that  he  sent  a  letter  after  Bahr&m  bidding 
him  return  alone  to  receive  a  verbal  communication.  But 
Bahr&m  excused  himself  and  continued  on  his  way,  and  the 
King  let  him  go. 

When  Bahr&m  reached  Ahw&z,  an  old  woman  complained 
to  him  that  one  of  his  troopers  had  stolen  from  her  a  basket 
of  figs.  So  Bahr&m  caused  the  trooper  to  be  beheaded  and 
his  body  crucified.  He  then  advanced  to  Herdt,  whence 
he  turned  aside  into  Gil&n  (!)  and  proceeded  by  forced 
marches  to  Balkh,  where  the  Turkish  Khaq&n  [here  called 
Shdhdmhdh :  so  D.  81,  1.  11]  was  encamped.  The  account 
of  the  diplomacy  by  which  Hurmuzd  Khurr&  -  ba  -  zin 
[D.  (text)  83 :  ^^yt^j^r  ^y^]  *  kept  the  Khiq&n  inactive, 
until,  on  Bahr&m's  approach,  he  was  able  to  join  him,  stands 
here  as  in  D. ;  but  the  fight  between  the  Persians  under 
Bahr&m  and  the  Turks  under  their  King,  as  well  as  the 
preliminary  operations,  is  here  described  with  many  details 
there  wanting.  These  include  Bahr&m's  harangue  to  his 
troops ;  his  placing  fifty  men  in  the  rear  of  his  army  to 
slay  any  deserters  ;  and  the  employment  by  the  Turks  in 
the  battle  of  lions,  elephants,  and  burning  naphtha.  The 
fight  ends,  as  in  D.  84,  with  the  death  of  the  Kh&qan  at 
Bahr&m's  hands.      Bahr&m    Siy&wush&n  is  the  only  man 


'  The  fonn  Jurdb'zin  appears  to  be  correct.    Cf.  Noldeke's  Sasaniden,  p.  289, 
n»  I  ad  ealon 
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missed  on  the  Persian  side,  and  he  presently  returns  bringing 
.a  Turkish  prisoner,  who  turns  out  to  be  the  soothsayer 
consulted  by  the  late  Kh&q&n.     He  is  beheaded  by  Bahr&ni. 

The  attempt  of  the  Kh&qan's  son,  Yertagin  or  Yeltekin 
[here  ^*:^  for  ^jJu^j  :  of.  D.  84,  T.  272  and  n.  2],  to 
avenge  his  father's  death  is  given  much  as  in  D.,  but  with 
details  of  the  fighting  and  capitulation  there  omitted.  He 
is  sent  a  prisoner  to  King  Hurmuzd  with  7,000  of  his 
followers,  escorted  by  Mard&n-shina  of  Bawan-dasht  and 
3,000  Persian  troops.  After  a  month's  captivity  at  the 
Persian  capital  they  are  restored  to  liberty,  and  the  King 
proceeds  to  examine  the  spoils  of  war  sent  to  him  by 
Bahr&m  Chubin,  against  whom  [as  in  D.  85]  his  suspicions 
are  aroused  by  the  remark  of  Yazd&n-Ghishnasp,  "How 
ample  was  the  table  whence  came  this  morsel !  " 

The  King's  insulting  message  to  Bahr&m  Chtibin,  the 
anger  of  his  companions  at  such  ingratitude,  their  citation 
of  the  proverb  "  Ardashir  is  no  king  and  Abars&m  [D.  85, 
"  Yazd&n  "]  is  no  minister  "  (explained  in  D.,  but  not  here), 
and  the  manner  in  which  Bahr&m  is  goaded  into  rebellion, 
are  described  as  in  D.,  but  rather  more  fully,  and  with 
the  following  additional  incidents.  Bahr&m  goes  forth  to 
hunt  with  Mard&n  -  shina,  Yazd&n  -  Oushnasp,  Hurmuzd 
Khurr&-ba-zin,  and  Yazdak  [lower,  "  Mazdak  "]  the  scribe. 
While  pursuing  a  wild  ass  they  lose  their  way  in  a  wood, 
and  come  at  last  to  a  castle,  where  they  seek  hospitality. 
The  others  are  entertained  with  food  and  drink  while 
Bahr&m  enters.  As  he  is  slow  to  return,  Mard&n-shina 
goes  to  look  for  him,  and  finds  him  conversing  with  a  very 
beautiful  damsel,  who  is  giving  him  advice  on  some  subject 
which  Mard&n-shina  cannot  understand.  On  seeing  him, 
the  girl  bids  him  go  out  again  and  await  his  master.  When 
these  two  eventually  come  out,  and  the  girl  bids  Bahr&m 
God-speed,  his  companions  refrain  from  questioning  him; 
but  that  night  Khurr&-ba-zin  and  Mazdak  the  scribe  leave 
Bahr&m,  flee  to  Mad&'in,  and  inform  King  Hurmuzd  of 
Bdhrdm's  revolt,  and  of  the  girl,  whom  the  Muhadhdn- 
mubadh  declares  to  be  a  fairy  (v-^A^Jl  ^^  ^?^)  and 
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the  cause  of  Bahrain's  disobedience.  Bahr&m  sends  the 
King  12,000  knives,  of  which  the  points  have  been  bent 
up ;  and  the  King,  interpreting  this  as  meaning  that 
he  and  his  12,000  men  have  tamed  aside  from  their 
allegiance,  answers  him  by  sending  them  back  with  the 
points  broken  off. 

The  means  adopted  by  Bahr&m  Chubin  to  arouse  King 
Hurmuzd's  suspicions  against  the  loyalty  of  his  son  Parviz ; 
the  arrest  of  that  Prince's  uncles,  Bist&m  and  Bindu'e  (here 
called  "  the  sons  of  dUjJ^ JLij^  ") ;  the  Prince's  flight  to 
i^dharbayjdn ;  the  King's  attempt  to  conciliate  Bahram ;  and 
the  murder  of  Yazdan  -  Gushnasp  (whose  name  sometimes 
occurs  as  ^^  ^,L,s:^\i}Jj)  at  the  hands  of  his  cousin,  agree 
closely  with  D. ;  but  Yazd&n-Gushnasp's  suspicions  against 
his  cousin  are  stated  to  have  been  evoked  by  a  wise  woman 
whom  he  consulted  at  Hamad&n  as  to  the  danger  which 
he  incurred  by  meeting  Bahr&m.  While  he  was  talking 
with  her,  his  cousin,  whose  release  from  prison  he  had  asked 
of  the  King,  happened  to  enter ;  and  the  wise  woman  on 
seeing  him  immediately  exclaimed,  "What  wouldst  thou 
with  all  this  questioning?  For  behold,  thy  fate  is  at  the 
hands  of  him  who  approacheth ! "  He  believed  her  the 
more  readily  because  astrologers  had  foretold  at  his  birth 
that  he  would  meet  his  death  at  the  hands  of  a  kinsman, 
and  so  resolved  on  the  underhand  device  for  compassing  his 
cousin's  death  which  cost  him  his  own  life. 

The  narrative  now  follows  D.  very  closely  as  far  as  the 
escape  of  Parviz  into  Byzantine  territory.  The  encounter 
between  Parviz  and  the  latter  is  here  placed,  however,  at 
Jalul&  instead  of  Nahruwan ;  the  names  of  three  of  those 
who  remained  faithful  to  Parviz  are  here  omitted ;  and  the 
parley  between  the  two  parties  is  reported  more  fully,  as 
well  as  the  Prince's  consultation  with  his  deposed  and 
imprisoned  father.  For  comparison  the  following  passage 
(f.  178flr,  11.  20-27),  which  differs  more  than  usual  from  D, 
(92,  11.  1-8),  is  given  :— 
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CiJjJ  Ji»J  Aliii  ,^^  JbU-^\  kiy  ^^  tl^Jl^-iji^  **Miij 
XJ^I  O^  L/*3^^  S'^***'?  <U*i.u  ^»::i^^l£>^  0^  ^  i[/j  l:^^^^  y.jj 
Jki  J  1^^^  ci  i[^J  Jaxi  ^^j\  AmJ  Mii^\  ^  ^UolscrCJ  ^\jyM^\ 

^Ji::  ^  I  ^jli  r  V&  ■»-  jLi-5  <^Vi^  ^  C-9^  <U*aJ  J.JtJj-  ^J^  (^^jH 

On  arriving  at  Raqqa  [D.  95,  Yarmuk],  in  Byzantine 
territory,  under  the  guidance  of  an  Arab  of  the  tribe  of 
Tayy,  Paryiz  and  his  nine  remaining  companions  rest  three 
days,  and  then  push  on  through  Syria.  On  the  way  Parviz 
bolds  a  conversation  with  a  monk,  who  tells  him  that  the 
Byzantine  Emperor  will  bestow  on  him  in  marriage  his 
daughter  Maryam  and  send  his  son  Theodosius  [l/a;^^^] 
with  70,000  men  to  subdue  the  rebels,  which  will  be  effected 
in  seventeen  months  and  eighteen  days;  and  that  Parviz 
will  rule  for  thirty-eight  years.  All  this  he  professes  to 
have  discovered  from  an  apocalypse  of  Daniel  in  his 
possession.  Parviz  then  enquires  as  to  his  successor,  and 
the  monk  answers : — 

4^L:l;j^  uLCi^2  (^  ^"^y^  ^  i;li**^  Irf^^  ^^ji^  Cp^^  CXU;> 

f^  clXUIl  ^^/^  ^\  ^\jJ^^  j^-^l  j^l  j^UL?  ^jljJl 

The  monk  makes  further  predictions,  and  adds  that  Bist&m 
will  rebel  against  Parviz,  whereupon  the  latter  exacts  from 
the  former  an  oath  that  he  will  not  do  so. 
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On  arriving  at  Antiocli,  Parviz  sends  five  of  his  comrades, 
viz.,  Hurmuzd  Ehurr&-ba-zin,  Bist4m,  Sh&pur  Abark&n, 
Yazdak  the  scribe,  and  another,  as  an  embassy  to  the 
Emperor  at  Constantinople,  with  a  letter  of  which  the  text 
is  given.  The  Emperor  receives  them,  promises  his  help, 
and  dismisses  them  much  comforted. 

The  next  considerable  addition  to  D.'s  narrative  (pp.  96-99) 
occurs  after  the  flight  of  Bahr&m  Chubin  across  the  Oxus 
to  seek  the  Kh&q&n's  protection.  The  Byzantine  Emperor 
sends  a  congratulatory  message  to  Parviz,  and  a  gift  of 
gold  and  silver  vessels  and  robes  embroidered  with  crosses. 
These  last  are  a  source  of  great  embarrassment  to  the  Persian 
King,  who  fears  that  if  he  wears  them  he  may  be  regarded 
by  his  people  as  an  apostate  from  the  Zoroastrian  religion. 
Finally,  at  the  advice  of  the  Miibadhdn'mUbadh,  he  decides 
to  wear  them  for  a  single  day  to  show  his  gratitude  to  the 
Emperor,  and  then  to  discard  them.  Clad  in  these  robes, 
and  accompanied  by  Theodosius,  he  enters  the  banqueting- 
hall.  Some  of  his  followers  murmur  at  seeing  him  thus 
apparelled,  saying,  ''  He  hath  forsaken  the  Magian  religion 
and  become  a  Christian."  Parviz,  hearing  this,  wished  to 
show  that  it  was  not  as  they  supposed,  so  he,  accompanied 
by  Theodosius,  approached  the  murmurers,  .  .  .  [Here 
something  is  omitted:  apparently  Parviz  took  some  food 
or  drink  forbidden  to  Christians  from  one  of  his  followers, 
and  offered  it  to  Theodosius,  who]  refused  to  touch  it,  out 
of  respect  for  the  garments  ornamented  with  crosses  which 
he  wore,  but  took  it  from  Parviz  and  handed  it  back  to  the 
"murmurer"  (muzamzm).  Thereat  Bindu'e  was  angered 
and  struck  Theodosius,  whereupon,  notwithstanding  the 
intervention  of  Bist&m,  a  serious  quarrel  arose,  and  the 
Greek  Prince  demanded  of  Kisr&  either  the  surrender  of 
Bindd'^,  that  he  might  be  beheaded,  or  a  duel  between  the 
Greeks  and  Persians.  Parviz,  greatly  embarrassed,  consults 
his  wife  Maryam,  who  advises  him  to  send  Bindu'^  to  her 
brother  Theodosius  and  trust  to  his  forgiving  disposition. 
This  is  done,  Bindd'^  is  forgiven,  and  peace  is  restored. 
Parviz  then  bids  Yazdak  the  scribe  record  the  names  of 
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all  his  Bj^zantine  allies^  amongst  whom  lie  then  distributes 
2,500  purses,  containmg  each  ten  thousand  dirhams,  and 
a  thousand  qintdn  of  gold,  each  consisting  of  forty  mithqdh ; 
besides  which  he  sends  magnificent  gifts  to  the  Emperor, 
Theodosius,  and  the  haxdrmards  [explained  on  f.  182a: 
J>y  cJJb  Jjo  c^j^  J^^\  JS  ^j^^  cri«^jl>fJ']-  The 
Byzantines  then  return  home,  while  Parviz  proceeds  to 
his  capital  Mad4'in,  makes  Bindd'^  his  prime  minister, 
Bist^m  governor  of  Ehur&s&n,  Sist&n,  Taharist&n,  Jurjan, 
etc.,  and  divides  Persia  into  thirty -five  administrative 
departments  [cf.  D.  102]. 


22.    Khusraw  Parviz  (a.d.  690-627:  N.  178a-2126; 
D.  91-115). 

The  story  now  reverts  to  Bahr&m  Chdbin,  his  reception 
by  the  Turkish  Eh&qdo,  and  his  duel  with  the  rebellious 
and  arrogant  brother  of  the  latter,  here  called  YaghzUn 
[^^jju,  in  one  place  ^j^^  ;  D.  ji^l*;  Boghaioir].  At  this 
point  the  following  incident,  lacking  in  D.,  is  introduced 
(f.  187).  One  day  when  Bahr&m  is  talking  with  the 
Kh&q&n,  the  wife  of  the  latter,  the  Turkish  Kh&tun, 
eaters,  and  asks  his  help  in  recovering  her  daughter,  who 
had  been  carried  off  by  an  ape  to  a  cave  in  the  mountains, 
whence  it  has  hitherto  been  impossible  to  rescue  her,  because 
the  ape  hurls  down  stones  on  all  who  approach,  and,  if 
they  would  shoot  at  it,  holds  the  girl  before  it  as  a  target, 
Bahr4m  goes  to  her  rescue,  and,  when  the  ape  shields 
itself  behind  the  girl,  bids  her  lift  her  arm  a  little,  and, 
through  the  space  thus  left,  mortally  wounds  the  ape  with 
an  arrow,  rescues  her,  and  hands  her  over  uninjured  to  her 
mother.  By  this  achievement  his  influence  and  power  are 
still  further  increased. 

The  accoimt  of  Bahr&m  Chdbin's  assassination,  and  the 
exodus  of  his  comrades,  led  by  his  brother  Mard&n-shina 
and  his  brave  and  beautiful  sister  Gurdiya,  from  the  land 
of  the  Turks  to  Daylam,  agrees  closely  with  D.,  but  is 
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somewhat  fuller  in  the  particulars  of  his  death,  his  dying 
injunctions,  and  his  funeral,  and  adds  that  the  Turkish 
slave  who  assassinated  him  was  put  to  death  with  seventeen 
others.  Khusraw  Parviz  is  delighted  on  learning  that  his 
powerful  opponent  is  no  more,  and  the  day  of  Bahram 
Chubin's  death  is  thereafter  observed  in  Persia  as  a  festival 
until  the  fall  of  the  S&s&nian  dynasty.  The  Khaq&n,  on 
the  other  hand,  does  all  in  his  power  to  show  his  grief 
and  to  make  amends  to  Bahr&m's  followers,  to  whom  he 
offers  the  alternatives  either  of  remaining  with  him  as 
honoured  and  protected  guests,  or  of  returning,  duly  guarded 
and  guided,  to  their  own  country.  Disgusted  with  Turkish 
treachery,  they  choose  the  latter  course,  and  are  accordingly 
suffered  to  depart,  loaded  with  presents,  under  a  guard  of 
a  thousand  men,  who  are  to  conduct  them  safely  to  the 
frontier.  Now  the  Kh&q&n  had  a  brother  named  Barnagh 
[^Jj  or  ^Jji ;  T.  289,  Nafrd  (P)]  who  loved  the  beautiful 
Gurdiya,  whose  hand  he  had  sought  in  vain  during  her 
brother's  lifetime.  He  now  attempts  to  take  her  by  force, 
but  she,  armed  with  her  brother's  arms  and  mounted  on 
his  horse,  charges  him  with  her  spear  and  slays  him. 
Barnagh's  followers  desire  to  kill  her  in  revenge,  but  the 
Kh&q&n,  hearing  of  what  has  happened,  has  them  seized 
and  beheaded,  and  the  Persians  depart  in  peace,  reach 
Daylam,  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  inhabitants,  and 
settle  there. 

"We  now  come  to  that  part  of  the  narrative  which  deals 
with  the  execution  of  Bindu'^  by  Parviz,  the  revolt  of 
Bist&m  (cf  T.,  pp.  478-487,  "Emporung  des  Bist&m"), 
his  campaign  against  Parviz,  his  assassination  by  his  wife 
Gurdiya,  the  sister  of  Bahr&m  Chubin,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  King,  and  Gurdiya's  marriage  with  the  latter.  This 
portion  differs  very  little  from  D.  (pp.  105-110).  For 
j^^  ij  [D.  105]  N.  h9A  j\yJ^  ij.  When  Parviz  sends  off 
a  reassuring  letter  to  persuade  Bist&m  to  come  to  him, 
he  writes  also  to  Sh&pur,  the  son  of  Abark&n,  governor  of 
Hay,  ordering  him  to  seize  and  behead  Bist&m  on  his 
arrival,  and  send  the  head  to  him.      Bist&m  receives  the 
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King's  summons  at  Merv  (^l^LuJ^  ^),  and  Mard&n-bih's 
warning  at  Qumis.  On  hearing  oT  Bindu'e's  death  he 
faints,  but  is  presently  restored  bj  the  cold  water  dashed 
over  him  by  his  comrades.  The  check  of  the  King's 
generals  at  Hamad&n  is  here  described  as  a  defeat,  the 
reinforcements  brought  by  the  King  are  numbered  at 
200,000  instead  of  50,000  [D.  108]  men,  and  their  halt 
is  placed  at  M&hin  instead  of  Qalus,  while  the  ensuing 
battle  at  Hamadan,  whither  they  advance  by  Shar&hin 
{^j^\jJ^  J^^)>  is  said  to  have  lasted  not  three  but  two 
days.  Gurdi  is  described  as  the  brother,  not  the  nephew, 
of  Bahr&m  Chdbin,  and  the  name  of  his  wife,  by  whose 
means  he  forwards  the  King's  letter  to  Gurdiya,  is  given 
as  Aijiya  (^t^j^)-  Qazwin  is  here  described  as  being 
built,  not  merely  garrisoned  [D.  110],  by  Parviz. 

At  this  point  [=D.  110,  1.  13]  comes  another  considerable 
insertion.  First,  the  King's  marriage  with  Gurdiya,  and 
the  extraordinary  honours  and  favours  lavished  by  him 
upon  her  and  Gurdi  (who  is  made  Governor  of  F&rs),  are 
described.  Then  a  conversation  between  Parviz  and  Gurdiya 
is  reported,  in  which  the  King  enquires  of  her  how  she 
succeeded  in  slaying  the  Kh&q&n's  brother  Barnagh  (here 
called  ^ji)'  She  describes  this  achievement,  and  then 
exhibits  to  the  King  her  skill  in  military  exercises  and  in 
the  game  of  polo.  The  King's  wife,  Shirin,  cautions  him 
against  Gurdiya,  "this  she -devil."  Then  follow  some 
particulars  about  Shirin,  and  an  anecdote  relating  how  she 
humbles  the  misogynist  Miihafihan-mubadhy  which  I  give  in 
the  original  (ff.  193-194)  :— 

^y^j  Jj^^l  ^j^\  &^j%^  *y^j^  c^  ijjAsJij.%1\  uJjcL-jl  UJ  J  \ji\j 

Ji\  ^\  4uSl5  Sj^\  lIXIj^  dj\sf^\  Jbl^  Ijy^^  ^[^\  ^rirf-^ 
^  hrj  J^^l  J  l^^ls^^^!i\  ^^\  ^  KUJ\  k.-^  j:i  [f.  193^] 
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^b   aLSJ  'LuJl  Jp-S»L/«  ^  ^— a  t,.>rg  ^  JJ-AuJl  ci  ^^  ^^^JuJ^l 
yi^  Jl2J\  JlJI  ^yJLS  t^\  M^  UK  t.^^^  yjkkC  Jl>-^  ^  ^^  Ju^^l 

tl<j\j^<  ^  ^.^^  (^)  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^'  ^^=-^^  ^' 

JJ^jjuj-Uu^  cr^^jrt^  ^LuyJl  ^luL«Jl  vJl^iM?  UjI^  AjjiyL^  ^j|***^  • 
\^  JLLi  l^  ^^  ^^.rf^  ^  ^  WW?  <^y*^  ^^W^  a^«V>^' 

Jjjj  ^\  4)^  li  ilU;*^  ^  *i*^y  (<S:»"  ^^^^  (MS.  -c«^*2^)  L<*^  ^ 

ciJlS  ^  •LJl  iclL  ,j>-Sj  a!  J^  j^\  i«Ji31  if AJb  tlCUJl  lis?  ti 
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^  8j^  Ci3 J  J  ^^  Ctljl  Iflf.  jJCL^li  tl^Jlww*  ^1  y:JJ  U-J 

^^1*^1  V^  JUi  Sj^  J^  ^Js^  Ifu-Ls^  ^  i„MSj  ^  ^  i^rl}^  y 
a!  «-:i^li^  iupL*H  ^^  jjj^  UJ  ,«=-cLt  ^Jl  u^^;--*  p  \^^0.^  U 

CiU J  J  Jyb-  ^^  ^  »^l^ll  ^  lz^j2\  [f.  194']  *^  Jlc  y^x^^  y 

^2)^Jt^  c:JUi  CXJj  IfJou  ^^;t^^  ^\  c:--Ljj^  jJ^  ij^\s^  y 
ijlQ\  ^^J^:J  JiS)y^\  LS^^  ^\  Uj  A*.tfl  vliXJl  l«y'  c^/-^ 

J  Jy<  euu^  U  1*3Jb  JUi  1  jJb  «^  cSl  JUi  4.^;*»^  ifl jlii  uJl^\ 

We  now  come  to  the  Battle  of  Dhu  Q&r  and  the  incidents 
eonnected  with  it  (ff.  194a-205a}y  omitted  by  Dinawari^  but 
giTen  by  Tabari  (T.  303-345).  They  are  here  arranged 
tinder  the  reign  of  an-I7a'm4n  b.  al-Mundhir^  and  begin 
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with  an  account  of  'Adi  b.  Za}^(i  al-'Ibadi  [T.  312  and  n.  2], 
King  Parviz's  interpreter  and  secretary,  who,  like  his  father 
and  grandfather,  *'  was  skilled  in  both  the  Arabic  and  the 
Persian  languages,  and  could  write  both  writings.*'  On 
the  death  of  al-Mundhir,  his  son  Nu'm&n  is  chosen  king 
from  amongst  his  seventeen  brethren  by  reason  of  his 
comeliness  and  cleverness,  which  are  accounted  for  by  his 
being  of  Persian  extraction  on  his  mother's  side.  Now 
about  this  time  Ehusraw  Parviz,  wishing  to  buy  some  Arab 
horses,  sent  an  Arab  called  H&jib  to  the  fair  of  'Ukadh 
to  buy  them,  keeping  his  bow  as  security  for  the  sum  of  one 
million  dirhams  entrusted  to  him,  in  kind  or  in  specie,  for 
the  purchase.  On  his  return  with  the  horses  he  receives 
his  bow,  and,  in  addition,  a  rich  reward  from  Parviz. 
About  the  same  time  Nu*m4n  visits  the  Persian  Court,  and 
finds  there  embassies  from  China,  India,  and  the  Turks, 
as  well  as  the  brother  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor.  These 
fall  to  discussing  the  respective  merits  of  their  different 
nationalities.  Parviz  speaks  slightingly  of  the  Arabs, 
whom  he  describes  as  poor,  half-starved  wretches.  Nu'man 
answers  with  warmth,  and  pronounces  an  eloquent  encomium 
on  their  virtues  (f.  1966).  Parviz  acknowledges  its  truth, 
confers  honours  on  Nu'm&n,  and  sends  him  back  to  Hira. 
On  his  return  there,  Nu'm4n  summons  ten  chiefs  of  the 
Arabs,  tells  them  of  this  discussion,  and  bids  them  go  to 
al-Mada'in  and  display  their  wisdom  and  eloquence  before 
Ehusraw  Parviz.  Accordingly  these  ten,  to  wit,  Aktham 
b.  Sayfi  of  Tamim,  H4jib  b.  Zur&ra,  Ehalid  b.  Ja'lar  al- 
*Amiri,  'Alqama  b.  *Al4ta  al-'Amiri  of  Quraysh,  al-Harith 
b.  'Abb&d  al-Bakri,  'Amr  b.  Ma*di-Earib  az-Zubaydi,  al- 
Hdrith  b.  Dh41im,  *Amir  b.  at-Tufayl  al-Mazani,  Qays 
b.  Mas'ud,  and  'Amr  b.  Sadus,  go  before  Parviz,  and  so 
impress  him  with  their  courage,  decision,  boldness,  wisdom, 
and  eloquence,  that  the  Persian  king  exclaims,  **  Never  did 
the  Arabs  fear  me  so  much  as  I  fear  them  to-day  !  "  The 
Miibadh  then  warns  him  that  in  the  time  of  his  grandson 
the  dominion  will  pass  from  the  Persians  to  the  Arabs; 
•*  and,"  adds  he,  pointing  to  Yazdigird,  the  son  of  Shahriyir, 
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the  8011  of  Khusraw  Parviz,  "  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  from 
the  hands  of  this  boy/'  to  which  the  King  replies,  "  Well, 
so  that  it  be  after  my  time,  I  care  not  how  it  shall  be.'^ 
He  then  sends  off  the  Arab  envoys  with  a  gift  of  1,000 
dirhams  apiece,  and  a  letter  to  Na'm&n,  bidding  each  tribe 
choose  for  itself  a  king.  Na'm&n  convenes  them  at 
Khawarnaq  and  communicates  to  them  the  substance  of  this 
letter,  whereupon  the  tribes  choose  as  follows :  Himyar 
chooses  *Arar  b.  al-Harith  b.  Sayf  b.  Dhi  Yazan  ;  Kinda^ 
Qays  b.  Ma'di-Earib ;  O/taasdn,  Sahl  b.  Malik  b.  Shimr ; 
Tat/m,  Hdjib  b.  Zurdra ;  Qays,  al-Ahwas  b.  Ja*far  b.  Eil&b 
al-'Xmiri  ;  Fizdra,  Eh&rija  b.  Hisn  b.  Hudhayfa  ;  and 
Rabz'a,  Qays  b.  Mas'ud.  These  seven  Nu'man  equips  and 
sends  to  Ehusraw,  who  crowns  them  and  makes  them  kings 
over  their  respective  tribes. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Dhu  Q4r  began 
with  the  murder  of  the  above-mentioned  *Adi  b.  Zayd  by 
Nu'man  b.  al-Mundhir.  His  father  Zayd  had  been  sent 
by  Qabus  b.  Nu'm&n  (called  Ibn  Md'i'S'Samd)  as  an 
ambassador  to  Hurmuzd,  who  was  so  pleased  with  him  that 
he  detained  him  as  his  secretary  and  interpreter.  This 
Zayd  died  soon  after  the  accession  of  Ehusraw  Parviz,  who 
appointed  his  son  'Adi  to  fill  his  place.  "Now  between  the 
family  of  'Adi  b.  Zayd  and  the  Banu  Nufayla  (to  which 
belonged  the  aged  *Abdu'l-Masih,  said  to  have  been  350 
years  old  at  this  time !)  there  was  an  ancient  feud,  in 
consequence  of  which  one  of  the  latter  informed  Nu'm&n 
that  'Adi  had  boasted  that  he,  by  his  influence  with  the 
Persian  King,  had  obtained  for  Nu'm&n  the  kingdom  of 
Hira,  a  statement  which  greatly  enraged  him.  It  was 
'Adi's  custom  to  spend  three  months  every  year  withjhis 
family  at  Hira ;  and,  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit,  the 
Nufayli,  by  means  of  a  forged  letter,  so  increased  Nu'man's 
anger  that  he  cast  him  into  prison.  *Adi  thereupon  wrote 
to  his  brother  TJbayy,  who  was  in  high  favour  at  the  Persian 
Court,  informing  him  of  his  imprisonment.  Ubayy  made 
the  matter  known  to  Ehusraw  Parviz,  who  at  once  sent 
a  messenger  to    Nu'm&n,   bidding  him   release    'Adi   and 
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send  him  at  once  to  Mad&'in.  The  messenger,  on  reaching 
Hira,  first  visited  'Adi  in  prison  and  informed  him  of  his 
commission.  'Adi  begged  him  not  to  leave  him,  lest  he 
should  be  put  to  death  by  Nu'm&n,  which,  in  fact,  actually 
happens  so  soon  as  the  messenger  has  departed. 

Meanwhile  the  messenger  presents  the  Persian  King's 
letter  to  Nu'm&n,  who  bids  him  take  *Adi  out  of  prison; 
but  on  arriving  at  the  prison  he  finds  'Adi  strangled. 
Itu'm6n  then  gives  him  a  thousand  din&rs  to  induce  him 
to  put  a  good  complexion  on  the  matter  in  his  report  to 
Khusraw  Parvfz,  who,  however,  learns  the  truth  from  the 
son  of  the  murdered  man,  who  succeeds  in  effecting  his 
escape.  This  son  is  called  Zayd,  like  his  grandfather,  and 
inherits  the  highest  skill  of  his  father  and  grandfather 
(f .  202a)  :— 

^j^£^M  L^^^^cJJjj  Sl^j\i]\^ 

He  tells  Khusraw  Parviz  of  the  beauty  of  Nu'min's 
daughter  Hurayqa,  his  sister  Su'da,  and  his  cousin  Lub&b. 
The  King  thereupon  orders  him  to  write  to  Nu'man  bidding 
him  send  these  women  to  the  Persian  Court.  Nu'm&n,  on 
receiving  this  letter,  exclaims : — 

Zayd  purposely  mistranslates  jj-^  ("wild  cattle,"  ^jSo-^^^, 
according  to  N.,  but  rather,  as  Noldeke  translates,  "the 
large-eyed  ones,"  T.  328-329)  as^,  "cows,"  to  the  Persian 
royal  eunuch  who  accompanies  him.  When  this  reply  is 
reported  to  Khusraw  Parviz  he  is  greatly  angered  against 
Nu'm&n,  confers  the  government  of  Hlra  on  his  former 
ally  Ay&s  b.  Qabisa,  and  commands  that  Nu'man  shall  be 
brought  to  him  in  chains.  Nu'mdn,  forewarned  of  this, 
flees  from  Hlra,  leaving  his  female  relatives  and  property 
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nnder  tlie  care  of  H&ni  b.  Mas'ud  al-Muzdalif  ash-Shayb&ni, 
and  endeayours  to  stir  up  the  Arab  tribes  to  revolt  against 
the  Persian  King.  Meeting  with  but  little  success  in  this 
endeavour,  he  goes  to  Mad&'in,  surrenders  himself  to 
Ehusraw  Parviz,  and  assures  the  Persian  King  that  his 
expression  was  misinterpreted  by  Zayd.  Parviz,  however, 
rejects  his  excuses,  and  orders  him  to  be  trampled  to  death 
by  elephants.  The  beautiful  Hurayqa  (or  ^tj^,  or  ^j^) 
embraces  the  Christian  religion  after  her  father's  death, 
and  becomes  a  nun  at  Dayr  Hind. 

The  Persian  King,  having  slain  Nu'm&n  in  this  manner, 
sends  a  message  to  Ay6s  b.  Qabisa  bidding  him  send  his 
children,  servants,  and  possessions  to  Mad&'in.  H&n( 
al-Muzdalif,  however,  to  whose  care  they  had  been  entrusted 
by  Nu'm&n,  refuses  to  give  them  up.  E[husraw  Parvfz, 
on  hearing  this,  bids  Ay&s  attack  the  tribe  of  Bakr  b.  W4'il, 
and  sends  12,000  troops  under  H&marz  and  the  same 
number  under  Hormuzd  Ehurr&-ba-zin,  besides  another 
force  under  Qays  b.  Mas'iid,  Warden  of  the  Marches  of 
Chaldea,  to  extirpate  the  tribe,  who  are  encamped  at  a  place 
called  Dhu  Q&r,  five  stages  out  from  Madina  on  the  Basra 
road.  This  was  in  the  year  a.h.  1,  just  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Prophet  Muhammad  at  Madina,  and  Bakr  b.  Wd'il, 
though  not  yet  professing  belief  in  the  Prophet,  recited 
poems  in  his  praise  and  invoked  his  name  to  their  assistance. 

We  now  come  to  the  actual  battle  of  Dhu  Q4r,  whereof 
the  Prophet  said  (f.  205fl) : — 

*yXs^  Ij  a^U-1\  \ji*^  v:;*^"  A^^U 

"  T(hday  is  the  first  day  whereon  the  Arabs  held  their  oum  against 
the  Persians,  and  through  me  did  they  conquer  *' ;  that  is,  by 
his  name,  when  they  chose  as  their  battle-cry,  "  0  Muhammad T* 
The  preparations  for  battle  on  both  sides  are  described. 
Handhala  b.  Sayy&r  cuts  down  the  women's  litters,  so  that 
flight  shall  be  impossible  for  his  Arabs.  Ay&s  b.  Qabisa, 
unwilling  to  fight  against  his  compatriots,  proposes  to  them 
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three  alternatives,  but  they  elect  battle.  Hdmarz,  the 
Persiaa  general,  comes  out  and  challenges  to  single  combat 
with  the  cry  ''Mard  [u]  imrd!''  (cf.  D.  130),  *'Man  and 
man"  ( Jp-^  l>v,  '\j2\     \\  ^sy ).    This  challenge  is  accepted, 

and  he  is  slain  by  Zayd  b.  Hamro&d  al-Yashkuri.  The 
Persians  suffer  from  want  of  water.  Night  intervenes,  and 
the  Arab  allies  of  the  Persians  agree  to  desert  to  the  side 
of  their  compatriots  on  the  following  day.  Notwithstanding 
this  defection,  and  the  thirst  which  consumes  them,  the 
Persians  fight  gallantly,  but  their  leader  Khurr4-ba-zin 
falls,  and  they  are  routed  and  slain. — Poems  composed 
by  the  Arabs  on  this  occasion.  —  Grief  and  anger  of  the 
Persian  King. 

The  narrative  (f.  205^  =  D.  110,  1.  13)  now  rejoins 
Dinawari  in  the  account  of  the  eventually  disastrous 
campaign  against  the  Byzantines,  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  deposition  and  murder  of  Khusraw  Parviz.  The 
names  of  the  three  Persian  generals  are  here  given  as 
Shdhin  (as  in  D.  110),  Shahr-bundad  (D.  Buz,  T-  Rum- 
buz&n),  and  Shahrdn-z&d  (D,  Shahriy&r).  Their  operations, 
till  the  tide  of  fortune  is  turned  by  Heraclius,  are  similarly 
recounted,  and  the  reference  to  the  Byzantine  successes  in 
the  Qur'&n  (xxx,  1  et  seqq. :  cf.  T-  297)  is  noted ;  but 
in  the  section  on  the  Cause  of  the  Murder  of  Khusraw 
Abarwiz  (f.  2056)  the  Nihdyat  again  becomes  much  fuller. 
Khusraw,  angered  at  the  defeat  of  his  army  and  suspecting 
cowardice  or  treachery,  makes  out  a  list  of  20,000  soldiers 
[cf.  D.  Ill,  U.  15  et  seqq.]  whom  he  consigns  to  prison, 
intending  to  kill  them.  He  then  makes  a  low-born  man 
named  Khurd&dhin  minister  of  finance,  who,  by  his  extor- 
tions, increases  the  popular  discontent.  For  Khusraw 
possessed  vast  treasures,  of  which  an  inventory  was  made 
in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  reign,  when  his  property 
included  3,000  concubines,  1,000  handmaidens,  8,500  horses, 
990  elephants,  12,000  mules,  400,000,000  purses  of  dirhams, 
100,000  purses  of  dinars,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  jewels, 
gold  and  silver  plate,  furs,  precious  fabricsi  and  the  like. 
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When  he  had  reigned  thirty-seven  years,  he  ordered  the 
captain  of  his  guard  to  kill  the  imprisoned  soldiers.  "  How/' 
replied  he,  "shall  I  kill  20,000  men  P  "  The  King  orders 
him  to  kill  a  thousand  each  day,*bat  he,  fearing  trouble, 
takes  no  action. 

At  this  juncture  arrives  the  letter  from  the  Prophet 
Muhammad  bidding  the  Persian  King  embrace  Isl&m  or  do 
battle  in  the  following  words : — 

Khusraw  Parviz,  infuriated  at  this  letter,  writes  to 
B&dh&n,  his  governor  in  Yaman,  bidding  him  march  on 
Madina,  fight  Muhammad,  take  him  prisoner,  and  send 
him  to  the  Persian  capital.  He  bids  the  messenger  who 
bears  this  letter  (a  man  of  ascetic  and  pious  life  named 
iCbanu'e,  ^y  VU  ff>  ^^  ^  Madina  and  invite  Muhammad 
to  come  in  person  and  explain  his  doctrine  to  the  Persian 
King.  In  case  of  his  refusal,  the  letter  to  B&dh4n  is  then 
to  be  delivered.  On  reaching  Madina,  ^b&nu'e  is  informed 
by  the  Prophet  that  Parviz  is  no  longer  £ing,  having  been 
deposed  on  the  previous  day  by  his  son  Shiru'^.  ^anu'^, 
not  believing  this,  goes  to  Yaman  and  delivers  the  letter 
to  Badh&n,  who  decides  to  wait  for  news  from  Persia  before 
taking  any  action.  Soon  a  letter  arrives  from  Shiru'^ 
announcing  his  accession,  and  bidding  Bddh&n  not  to 
molest  Muhammad.  B&dh&n  and  many  of  his  Persian 
followers  are  hereby  converted  to  Isl&m. 

Next  comes  the  account  of  the  various  portents  by  which 
Khusraw  Parviz  is  warned  that  his  death  and  the  destruction 
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of  his  dynasty  are  at  hand.  These  include  a  warning  yision, 
a  visitation  by  an  angel,  who  breaks  the  staff  which  typifies 
the  Persian  power,  and  the  writing  on  the  wall,  of  which 
the  purport  in  Arabic  is  given  as  follows  :  — 

tji  Cio!  J  i^lS^  \jj\\j^  CX)  f*?C  ^j^  ^  f^^  ^^  *i^ 

Ehusraw  Parviz,  however,  continues  impenitent,  and 
persists  in  his  intention  of  putting  to  death  the  imprisoned 
soldiers,  whose  comrades  and  friends  thereupon  depose  him, 
and  make  Shiru'e,  his  son  by  Maryam,  the  Byzantine 
Princess,  King  in  his  place.  The  first  intimation  that 
Parviz  has  of  this  is  that,  awaking  early  in  the  morning, 
he  hears  the  watchmen  around  the  palace  crying,  "Pas! 
pds!  Shinies  Shdhdnskdh.r'  ("Watch!  watch!  Shiru'^  is 
King!":  cf.  T.  357  and  p.  202,  supra).  He  escapes  by 
a  rope  from  his  palace  and  flees  to  a  garden  called  ^^^jjtt^^ , 
where  he  hides,  but  is  discovered  later,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  house  of  a  marzubdn  named  <Ua^  (D.  112).  Thither 
he  is  conveyed,  with  veiled  face,  on  a  sorry  horse,  escorted 
by  about  a  hundred  troopers.  On  the  way  they  pass  the 
shop  of  a  cobbler,  who  insults  the  fallen  King  with  cries 
of  "  Wretch  !  Libertine  !  Tyrant !  "  and  finally  hurls  a  boot 
at  him  which  strikes  bis  horse.  Thereupon  one  of  the 
troopers  turns  back,  reviles  the  cobbler,  and  cuts  off  his 
head.  The  deposed  King  is  finally  committed  to  the  custody 
of  one  Hilus  or  Haylus  (u^^J-^,  but  lower  (^^u^  :  D.  Ill, 
1.  19 ;  T-  U^>J^^)  with  a  guard  of  500  men. 

23.   Shirii'S  (a.d.  627-628:  N.  208a-2126;  D.  111-116). 

Shiru'6  begins  his  reign  with  the  usual  throne-speech  and 
a  distribution  of  gifts  and  remission  of  taxes.  The  nobles 
tell  him  that  he  must  put  his  father  to  death,  or  else  they 
will  depose  him.     He  asks  for  a  day's  delay  to  investigate 
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the  late  KiDg's  alleged  misdeeds,  and  sends  his  chief 
secretary  (here  called  Ashtdd-Ghtshnas,  ^jm::J1^  j\sJ^\,  else- 
where ^^:tM>rs»  jUi^^y  ^m\*t*'^  jLsms^,  ^.m  V  ui'^-  jUl^j),  and 
^j.-jJL5^  i5ls->^  :  D.  112,  Yazdan-Gushnas ;  T.  362,  Aspddh- 
Gushnasp)  to  conduct  this  enquiry.  The  charges  against 
the  deposed  King  (D.  112-113;  T.  363-368)  are  chiefly: 

(1)  His    cruel    treatment   of    his   own   father,   Hurmuzd ; 

(2)  his  harshness  towards  his  sons  ;  (3)  the  proposed 
execution  of  the  20,000  soldiers ;  (4)  his  greed  in  appro- 
priating to  himself  so  many  wives  and  concubines,  of  whom 
he  could  not  take  proper  care ;  (5)  his  appointment  of  the 
ignoble  Ehurdadhin  (lower,  Ehurz&dhin)  as  finance  minister, 
and  the  sanctioning  of  his  exactions ;  (6)  his  ingratitude 
towards  the  Byzantine  Empire  (the  Emperor's  son  is  here 
called  (jwjkJ),  and  his  refusal  to  return  the  Wood  of  the 
True  Cross ;  (7)  his  slaying  Nu'mdn  b.  al-Mundhir,  not- 
withstanding the  services  rendered  by  him  and  his  ancestors 
to  the  Persian  Boyal  Family,  from  the  time  of  Bahr&m 
Gur,  because  he  refused  to  give  up  his  daughter  Hurayqa. 
Shiru'^'s  letter  containing  these  charges  is  brought  to  the 
prison  by  Ashtad  -  Gushnasp,  whose  interviews  with  the 
governor  of  the  gaol,  Jayliis,  and  with  the  deposed  King, 
are  described  with  great  detail  (f.  209),  including  the  bad 
augury  drawn  by  the  latter  from  a  quince  which  was  lying 
beside  him  on  a  cushion,  and  which,  being  disturbed,  rolled 
on  to  the  carpet  and  thence  into  the  dust  (T.  367-368). 
Khusraw  Parviz's  categorical  reply  to  Shiru'^'s  accusations 
agrees  closely  with  Tabari  (pp.  370-379).  The  Indian 
King  Purumesha,  by  whose  astrologers  Shiru'e's  accession 
and  the  date  thereof  were  predicted,  is  here  called  U**--^ 
(cf.  D.  113,  1.  19).  The  third  accusation  and  its  answer 
diflFer  from  T.  in  that  there  it  is  a  question  of  imprisonment 
only,  not  of  execution.  In  the  reply  to  the  fifth  accusation 
mention  is  made  of  the  peculiar  Court  of  Appeal  (^^*^ 
jUxiJ^)  established  by  Khusraw  Parviz  and  described  by 
the  Nidhamu'l  -  Mulk  in  his  Siydsat  -  ndma  (ed.  Schefer, 
p.  10).  The  Indian  King's  comparison  of  Persia  to 
a  garden  [D.  114,  1.  18;  T.  375,  n.  1  ad  calc. :  the  King 
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is  here  called  t/«-^y]  also  occurs  here  (f.  211a).  The  sum 
given  to  the  Byzantine  Emperor,  placed  by  D.  (p.  114)  at 
a  million  dirhams,  is  here  estimated  at  1,500  purses  (^•-V)* 
Khusraw  Parviz  concludes  his  categorical  answers  to  tlie 
charges  brought  against  him  with  an  eloquent  defence  of 
his  general  policy. 

The  murder  of  Ehusraw  Parviz  is  described  as  in 
T-  379-382,  and  his  murderer  is  named,  as  in  that  account, 
Mihr  Hormuzd,  son  of  Mard&nsh4h,  but  the  latter  is 
described,  as  in  D.  115,  as  PddhHispdn  (^^^<^^)  of  Babel^ 
not  of  Nimruz,  so  that  the  two  accounts  seem  to  be  here 
combined.  The  date  of  the  murder  is  wrongly  given  as 
A.H.  3  instead  of  a.h.  6  (cf.  T-  382,  n.  2  arf  calc. :  Feb.  29, 
628).  Shiru'^'s  prime  minister  is  here  named,  as  in  the 
Mujmil  and  Persian  Tabari,  Barmak  son  of  Piruz,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Barmecides  (cf.  T.  383,  n.  2  ad  calc.).  The  names  of 
the  seventeen  brothers  murdered  by  the  parricide  (cf.  T.  383, 
n.  1  ad  calc.)  are  here  given  as  follows : — 

Seven  months  later,  having  reigned  only  eight  months,  he 
falls  sick  and  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  little  son 
Ardashir,  who  is  made  King  under  the  regency  of  a  man 
named  Mih-Adhar-Grnhna^  (^jtui^p-^jlf^  :  cf.  T.  386). 

The  Fall  of  the  Sdsdnian  Di/nastt/  (a.d.  628-652  : 
N.  2126-2306;  D.  116-149). 

The  short  and  troubled  reigns  of  the  remaining  kings 
and  queens  of  the  House  of  S&san  need  hardly  be  separated. 
Our  text  here  follows  Tabari  rather  than  Diuawari.  The 
army  of  the  usurper  Shahrbardz  (here  ^[fi];-^,  an  obvious 
corruption)  is,  however,  estimated  at  24,000  instead  of 
6,000  men  (cf.  T.  387  and  u.  2  ad  calc.\  and  the  details 
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of  hi8  treachery  are  omitted,  while  the  account  of  his 
aiiassination  is  much  abridged.  P&rdn-dukM,  daughter  of 
Ehusraw  Parviz,  is  then  made  queen,  while  her  little  brother 
(aon  of  Par  viz  and  Gurdiya,  named  Juicdnshir  in  D.  116) 
is  being  educated  to  assume  the  reins  of  government;  but 
he  dies  six  months  later,  and  she  is  confirmed  on  the  throne, 
issues  an  address  to  her  subjects,  remits  one-third  of  the 
taxes,  dies  after  a  wise  reign  of  thirteen  months  {f.  392 
has  "  sixteen  months  "),  and  is  succeeded  by  her  sister 
A'zarmi'dukht. 

We  now  come  to  the  final  portion  of  the  book,  describing 
the  Arab  invasion  and  conquest  of  Persia,  which  agrees 
very  closely  with  Dinawari,  though  the  arrangement  of  the 
matter  is  slightly  diflferent,  viz. :  D.  116-122 ;  124-126 ; 
136-137;  126-127;  129-130;  133-137;  141-145;  137-140; 
148-149.  The  Nihdyat  confines  itself  more  to  Persian 
affairs,  and  has  the  following  additions  and  variations. 
'Umar's  harangue  on  his  accession  [D.  118].  —  His  letter 
to  al-Muthann&  [D.  118]. — The  name  of  Azarmi-dukht 
sUmds  for  that  of  Pur&n-dukht  [D.  120, 1.  2].— On  the  same 
pHge,  the  battle  is  here  more  fully  described :  the  Persians, 
after  their  first  rout,  reform  at  Nahr-Salim,  and  Mihr&n 
challenges  al-Muthann&  to  single  combat,  and  is  slain  by 
him.  Dayr-Qub4dh  stands  for  Abar-Qub&dh  [D.  124, 1.  8]. 
Rustam,  when  he  has  encamped  at  Dayru'l-A'war  [D.  126], 
sends  for  the  notables  of  Hira,  amongst  whom  is  the  aged 
'Abdu'l  -  Masih  b.  Hayy&n  (then  about  300  years  old), 
and  reproaches  them  for  their  sympathy  with  the  Arabs. 
Abdu'l-Masih,  acting  as  their  spokesman,  answers  as  follows 
(f.2186):—  ' 
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On  the  same  page  [D.  126]  some  additional  particulars 
are  here  given  of  the  exploit  of  Tulayha,  who  kills  four 
[D.  *'two"]  of  his  pursuers  and  captures  the  survivor, 
whom  he  brings  before  the  Arab  general,  Sa'd  b.  Abi 
Waqq&s,  and  compels  to  describe  the  exploit,  and  to  give 
information  through  an  interpreter  about  the  position  and 
strength  of  the  Persian  army  (estimated  at  50,000).  This 
Persian  captive  then  embraces  Isl&m. 

The  interview  of  Rustam  [D.  127]  with  al-Mughira,  the 
Arab  envoy,  is  also  described  here  with  greater  detail. 
Bustam  offers  the  Arabs  abundance  of  food,  and  presents  of 
1000  din&rs  for  'Umar,  500  for  Sa'd,  200  each  to  a  hundred 
of  the  chief  amirs,  100  each  to  a  thousand  minor  captains, 
and  20  each  to  the  soldiers.  On  al-Mughira's  refusal  of  this 
proposition  and  offer  of  the  usual  alternatives,  Rustam  relates 
the  parable  of  the  Fox  in  the  Vineyard  (essentially  identical 
with  that  of  the  Weasel  in  the  Henhouse  in  ^sop),  to 
which  he  compares  the  greedy  Arabs.  A  few  additional 
details  of  the  ensuing  battle,  in  which  the  Persians  are  said 
to  number  100,000  men  and  12  elephants,  and  the  Muslims 
only  24,000  men,  are  given,  including  the  part  played  by 
the  Arab  women  and  children  in  checking  the  initial  Arab 
retreat,  the  death  of  two  Persian  champions  {hazdr-mard), 
and  the  confusion  caused  in  the  Persian  ranks  by  a  wounded 
elephant  (lacuna  of  one  leaf,  viz.  f.  223).  The  Persian 
words  dMn  dmadand  cited  by  D.  (p.  133,  last  line)  are 
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here  explained  in  Arabic:  ^^-51  *x5  ^^-tlJJU  The  Persian 
commander  called  Ehurraz&dh  by  D.  (p.  133)  is  here  called 
Khurdddh.  The  simplicity  of  the  Arabs,  as  shown  by  their 
ignorance  of  the  value  of  gold  and  camphor,  is  related  as 
in  al-Fakhri  (ed.  Ahlwardt,  p.  100).  The  crown  of  Khusraw 
Paryiz  is  said  to  have  been  amongst  the  spoils  taken  at 
al-Madd'in,  and  to  have  been  sent  to  'ITmar,  who  hung 
it  up  in  the  Ea'ba  at  Mecca,  "where  it  remains  till  this 
day"  (f.  2246).  Nahdvand  stands  for  Hulw&n  in  D.  135, 
last  line.  The  Persian  army,  gathered  together  at  Nah&vand, 
described  by  D.  [p.  141,  I.  12]  merely  as  "a  great  host," 
is  here  estimated  at  300,000  men.  The  names  of  the  Arab 
positions  before  the  Battle  of  Nahdvand  are  nearly  the  same 
as  in  D.  143,  viz.  ^Ujui^Jl  and  ^U?-»Ju3,  while  the  name 
of  the  position  (distant  half  a  parasang  from  the  Arab  lines) 
occupied  by  the  Persians  under  Mard&nsh6h  is  given  as 
d-^wM^Ls^,  near  a  mountain  called  \j\^\.  The  Arab  army 
is  estimated  at  one-tenth  of  the  Persian  force,  viz.  30,000 
men.  The  battle  is  described  as  beginning  on  a  Wednesday 
[D.  144,  "Tuesday"].  The  Friday  is  passed  by  the  Arabs 
in  prayer,  but  by  the  Persians  in  wine-drinking  and  song 
— an  exact  parallel  to  the  Norman  account  of  the  eve  of  the 
Battle  of  Hastings.  The  above-mentioned  mountain  of 
,^\j)\  (so  pointed  in  this  place)  takes  the  place  of  Diz-f zad 
in  D.  144,  L  19.  The  number  of  Persians  who  perish  in 
the  ditch  is  stated  at  "about  100"  —  probably  a  clerical 
error  for  100,000,  since  otherwise  the  words  "God  made 
this  a  destruction  to  them"  would  hardly  be  justified — 
while  those  slain  in  the  battle  are  estimated  at  40,000. 
A  further  stand  is  made  by  some  of  the  local  marzubdna 
and  nobles  at  a  village  to  the  north  of  Nahdvand  named 
yj^^i^j^  (lower,  L-X^^),  which  place  is  surrendered  by 
Dinar  [D.  145].  The  traitor  who  admits  the  Arabs  into 
Shushtar  is  here  called  Shanbak  [D.  138,  "Sina"];  his 
fate  is  described  as  in  D.  The  story  of  Hurmuz&n  before 
'TJmar,  omitted  by  D.  [p.  140]  as  too  well  known  to  need 
repetition,  is  here  given  in  full,  in  the  usual  form.     The 
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death  of  Yazdigird,  which  concludes  the  narrative,  differs 
from  D/s  account  in  only  two  or  three  minute  details.  The 
number  of  troops  sent  by  the  Kh&q4n  to  Merv  under  the 
command  of  a  Tarkhan  is  given  as  30,000,  and  the  name 
of  the  river  on  which  was  situated  the  mill  where  the 
unfortunate  King  was  murdered,  after  he  had  privily  escaped 
from  Merv  by  a  cord  let  down  over  the  city  wall,  is  given 
as  ^^^j}^  •  As  to  the  fate  of  the  traitor  M&hu'e,  it  is  said 
that  he  escaped  to  F&rs  [D.  149,  '' Abar-shahr "]  and  took 
refuge  with  'Uthm&n,  though  according  to  another  account 
he  was  slain  at  Merv. 

Having  now  completed  the  examination  and  analysis  of 
the  Nihdyaty  I  feel  bound  to  confess  that  it  has  hardly 
fulfilled  my  expectations,  and  that  I  should  have  done 
better  to  accept  Noldeke's  verdict  than  to  spend  so  much 
time  in  arriving  at  results  which  in  the  main  only  serve 
to  confirm  it.  Yet  having  devoted  to  it  so  much  labour, 
and  still  believing  that  there  are  in  the  book  elements  of 
interest,  if  not  of  historical  value,  I  desired  to  make  public 
the  results  of  my  toil,  that  at  least  others  might  be  spared 
the  necessity  of  devoting  to  the  work  energies  which  might 
be  better  employed.  I  do  not  think,  closely  as  it  agrees 
with  Dinawari,  that  its  materials  were  derived  directly 
therefrom,  but  rather  that  both  books  were  drawn  from 
a  common  source.  In  some  cases,  as  we  have  seen, 
when  D.  has  sonie  expression  like  *'  concerning  this  the 
Persians  relate  many  stories,''  the  Nihdyat  gives  in  full 
narratives  which  are  presumably  the  stories  in  question. 
In  other  cases  it  contains  incidents  otherwise  known  to  us 
only  from  single  sources,  including  not  only  such  well- 
known  histories  as  Tabari,  Hamza,  and  the  Mti/mil,  but 
the  rare  ^UyunuH-dkhbdr  of  Ibn  Qutayba,  the  works  of 
al- J&hidh,  and  the  Stydsat-ndma.  To  the  minor  additions — 
such  as  the  exact  numbers  given  in  the  case  of  contending 
armies,  and  the  like — ^no  great  importance  can  be  attached. 
The  numerous  throne  -  speeches,  admonitions,  and  letters 
cited  in  full  may  repose  on  a  Pahlavi  original,  since  it  is 
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generally  recognized  that  such  elements  entered  largely  into 
the  Khtuldt/'tidmak,  and  when  such  are  given  in  Diuawari 
the  correspondence  with  our  text  is  close,  so  that  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  arbitrary  embellishments  added  by  the 
unknown  author  or  compiler.  At  the  lowest  estimate,  MSS. 
of  the  Nikdyat  should  undoubtedly  be  used  for  help  and 
'Control  by  any  future  translator  of  the  earlier  portion  of 
Dinawari's  delightful  history. 


Postscript. 

Since  the  above  article  was  in  type  and  finally  paged, 
I  haTe^  with  the  help  of  my  friend  and  colleague  Mr.  ElHs 
H.  Minns,  finished  the  perusal  of  Baron  Rosen's  article  in 
the  Vostochniya  ZamyStki,  and  have  learned  that  practically 
all  the  stories  about  Ehusraw  Panriz,  Shirin,  and  Gurdiya, 
to  which  reference  is  made  on  pp.  243-245,  supra  (including 
the  Story  of  Mushkddna  and  the  Mubadhdn  -  miihadh,  of 
which  the  Arabic  text  is  here  printed),  are  contained  in 
the  KitdbuU'Mahdain  tvaU-A^ddd,  ascribed  to  al-J&hidh 
<ed.  Van  Vloten,  pp.  262-257).  Had  I  been  aware  of  this 
sooner^  I  should  not,  of  course,  have  reprinted  this  extract. 
Essentially  the  same  story  is,  I  believe,  told  of  Aristotle 
(who  takes  the  place  of  the  Miibadh)  and  Alexander  (who 
takes  the  place  of  Ehusraw  Parviz). 
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Art.   XI. — The    Villages    of   Goa    in    the   Early   Sixteenth 
Century,     By  B.  H.  Baden-Powell,  C.I.E.,  M.R.A.S. 

In  the  following  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  present  an 
account  of  the  contents  of  a  document,  which  needs  some 
special  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  village  history  to 
understand  it,  but  which  possesses  considerable  interest 
since  it  is  the  earliest  known  account  of  a  local  group 
of  Indian  villages  written  by  an  European  observer. 

The  docimient  is  an  official  charter  or  record  of  customs 
(Foral  dos  usos  e  costumes)  dated  September  16,  1526,  under 
the  authority  of  Don  Joao,  "  King  of  Portugal,  etc.,  and 
lord  ....  of  the  conquest,  navigation,  and  commerce 
of  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Persia  and  India.''  The  original  (in 
Portuguese)  forms  No.  58  in  Fascicuhis  5  of  the  Archivo 
Portuguez  oriental.  This  *  fasciculus '  itself  consists  of 
three  volumes,  printed  at  Goa  in  1863. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Whiteway  has  already  published  an  abstract 
at  p.  216  of  his  "Rise  of  the  Portuguese  Power  in  India, 
1497—1550  "  ^ ;  but  he  has  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  his 
manuscript  translation  of  the  original,  and  as  there  are 
several  matters  in  it  which  deserve  more  specific  record  than 
his  abstract  gives,  I  have,  with  his  help,  reproduced  the 
substance  of  the  whole  charter  in  somewhat  greater  detail. 
In  so  doing  I  have  not  followed  the  order  of  the  clauses 
as  they  stand  in  the  original  ;  but  have  endeavoured  to 
make  the  rules  more  intelligible,  by  bringing  together 
under  definite  heads  all  that  the  charter  contains  on  each 
subject.  In  the  original,  the  various  points  are  set  down, 
apparently,  as  they  occurred  to  the  writer;   so  that  often 

^  London,  A.  Constable,  1899.  Mr.  Whiteway  (late  of  the  Indian  Ci^-il 
Sexrice)  is  also  the  author  of  the  Settlement  Keport  of  the  Mathura  District, 
N.W.P.,  so  yalxiable  to  students  of  Indian  Tillages. 
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one  or  two  clauses  refer  to  a  given  subject,  tlie  writer  passes 
on  to  another  matter,  and  then  more  on  the  first  subject 
is  given  in  a  later  paragraph.  At  the  same  time,  by  always 
preserving  the  'clause'  number  of  the  original,  I  have 
avoided  any  difficulty  of  reference. 

It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  say,  that  the  italics  are  my 
addition,  because  the  matter  is  particularly  noteworthy. 

The  abstract,  so  rearranged,  is  followed  by  a  commentary : 
the  capital  letters  in  brackets  added  to  the  text,  refer  to  the 
passages  so  marked  in  the  commentary. 

In  the  concluding  pages  I  have  endeavoured,  with 
Mr.  Whiteway's  aid,  to  give  some  account  of  the  history 
of  these  villages.  This  is  very  curious  as  showing  how 
a  village  naturally  constituted  in  one  way,  can  undergo 
a  complete  transformation  in  the  course  of  three  centuries. 
And  it  is  also  instructive  to  note  that  the  change  was 
brought  about  by  the  effect  of  a  radically  bad  system  of 
revenue  management,  under  which  the  responsibility  for 
payment  is  enforced  in  a  manner  not  adapted  to  the  real 
village  constitution.  The  headmen  are  allowed — indeed,  are 
obliged — to  make  levies  of  rents  and  imposts  over  the 
village  lands ;  and  when  they  get  into  difficulties,  they  sell 
the  right  to  receive  these  dueSy  in  various  fractions ;  thus  they 
themselves  lose  their  position  and  disappear,  while  the 
villages  become  dominated  by  a  host  of  purchasers  of 
'  shares '  in  the  proceeds  of  the  land — such  sharers  having 
no  authority  and  no  recognized  position,  but  being  naturally 
eager  to  make  the  most  of  their  claims,  are  quite  unscrupulous 
as  to  what  they  do  in  order  to  realize  them. 


Abstract  of  a  Charter  of  1526 

(rearranged  bo  as  to  bring  together  all  the  orders  relating  to 
the  same  subject). 

Preamble, — ^The  Roll  {Foral)  purports  to  be   granted   to 
the   'Gancars'   or    village    headmen  (A),   cultivators,   and 
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taxpayers,  dwellcre  in,  and  [permanent]  residents  of,  tlie 
villages  in  the  several  islands  that  make  up  G-oa.^  The 
facts,  i.e.  the  amount  of  revenue,  "  the  rights  [of  possession], 
*  U80$  *  [subsidiary  rights],  and  customs,"  *  are  declared  to 
hare  been  recorded  after  inquiry,  and  by  ascertaining  what 
the  people  "  paid  to  the  kings  and  lords  of  the  soil  before 
it  was  ours."  The  figures  of  the  Revenue  Assessment  were 
set  down  in  a  separate  roll :  the  rights  and  customs  are 
recorded  in  what  follows. 


I.   The  Village  Headmen,  their  origin  and  privileges. 

(Clause  I.)  Every  village  has  certain  '  Gancars  ' ;  in  some 
there  are  more,  in  others  fewer,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  village.  The  said  word  (Gancar)  means  governor, 
administrator,  and  benefactor,  and  was  given  because  in  the 
old  times  there  were  four  men  to  establish  new  cultivation  in 
an  island  or  other  waste  place.  These  improved  and  cultivated 
the  land  so  that  in  time  there  grew  up  a  large  inhabited 
site.  And  the  founders,  for  their  good  government, 
administration,  and  work  at  the  spread  of  cultivation, 
were  called  '  gancar '  and  became  lords  and  superiors 
(sogigadores)  ^  over  the  others,  who  agreed  to  pay  rent 
and  taxes  so  that  they  might  remain  possessed  of  their 
heritable  rights  and  customs.  But  the  true  origin  of  this  is 
unknown  (A). 


*  It  is  hardly  neceft5vin'  to  obserre  that  the  Foral  refers,  not  to  the  whole  of 
Goa  as  it  now*  is  (whicli  contains  in  all  421  Tillages,  many  of  them  not  in  the 
oonditiDn  here  described),  hut  only  to  that  portion  known  as  the  'Ilhas'  or 
islands  acquired  sixteen  years  before  the  date  of  the  charter.  Sut  in  1543  two 
otiier  tracts,  Salsette  (SaSti)  and  Bardes,  were  added,  and  the  charter  was  made 
applicable  to  them  also.  Thus,  the  31  Tillages  to  which  the  charter  primarily 
refers,  became  only  part  of  the  area  goTemed  by  the  rules.  From  the  legislation 
of  1S82  we  ascertain  that  at  that  time  the  *  llhas '  contained  38  Tillages,  Salsette 
53,  and  Bardes  39.  It  may  be  remarked  by  the  way,  that  the  increase  of 
31  tillages  in  1526,  to  38  in  1882,  shows  how  very  unprosperous  must  have  been 
the  condition  of  affnirf,  since  only  so  small  an  increase  of  cultivation  and 
popnhition  took  place.  The  whole  tract  to  which  the  charter  refers  is  officially 
KDowu  as  the  *  Old  Conquests  *  ( I'elhaa  conquistai), 

^  1  think  this  is  the  meaning :  the  primary  right  is  to  a  certain  land  holding, 
but  to  this  there  an?  subsidiarv,  customark'  rights  of  user,  etc. 

'  ^tubjttgntom  or  oyexlox^j  1  apprehend. 
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(Clause  8.)  In  order  to  secure  the  position  of  the  Gancars, 
because  they  are  leaders  and  their  office  is  hereditary,  no 
Oancar  (in  his  own  village)  can  be  removed  from  office — 
no  matter  what  fault  he  may  commit.  Neither  can  the 
writer  [Kulkarni],  since  he  also  holds  an  hereditary  post 
ttnd  was  appointed  by  the  said  headmen  {e  foi  posto  peios 
4Ho8  Oancares)}  If  either  class  commits  a  crime,  there 
may  be  a  penalty  in  person  or  goods  ;  and  if  the  punishment 
is  death,  the  office  passes  on  to  the  son  or  next  heir.  (Then 
follows  a  note  of  the  authority  that  can  try  offences, 
according  as  they  are  of  greater  or  less  gravity.) 

(Clause  17.)  Should  a  Gancar  abscond  to  avoid  payment 
of  his  revenue,  an  assembly  of  the  village  called  Oancaria 
(Ganwkaria)  must  be  held,  and  a  proclamation  made  for  the 
fugitive.  Should  this  be  disregarded,  his  property  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  other  Gancars  [who  are  jointly  liable 
with  him],  and  they  can  transfer  it  to  others.  [I  suppose 
this  means  they  can  farm  it  out.^] 

(Clause  18.)  But  an  absconding  Gancar's  heritable 
property  [i.e.  his  tcatan  or  special  holding  as  headman] 
cannot  be  taken  from  him.  His  heirs  must  be  asked  if 
they  will  take  up  the  absconder's  obligations  :  if  they  refuse, 
or  if  there  are  no  heirs,  the  other  Gancars  take  over  the 
property,  but  not  the  moveable  property  which  in  the 
absence  of  [direct]  heirs  escheats  to  the  Crown.' 

(Clause  19.)     If  a  Gancar  or  other  person  dies,  or  leaves 


^  This  is  repeated  more  than  once  in  the  charter.  Originally  in  raiyatwori 
Tillages  generally,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  writer  (mahato,  pan^ya, 
or  kulkarni  (Kam  and  Mar)  =  the  Patwari  of  Northern  India)  waa  introduced  as 
part  of  the  hereditary  staff,  as  early  as  the  time  when  the  royal  grain-share  was 
hrst  levied  from  all  the  cultivator.  But  in  villages  founded  (as  these  evidently 
were)  in  the  waste  at  a  later  date,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  writers  may  have 
been  appointed  by  the  leaders  of  the  colonists. 

^  Mr.  Whiteway  tells  me  that  in  the  Arckivo  there  is  a  note  stating  that  on 
the  margin  of  the  ori^nal  Foral  was  found  an  (old)  addition,  to  the  effect  that  in 
one  village  {^  Sancoaie  *  of  Salsette)  it  was  the  *  custom '  to  allow  the  nearest 
Christian  heir  to  take  the  property  (on  paying  arrears)  in  preference  to  others  ; 
and  that  failing  such  a  convert,  the  natural  heirs  should  take.  In  either  case  the 
Absconder,  if  he  returned,  was  allowed  to  recover  his  position. 

3  It  will  be  seen,  later,  that  the  rules  do  not  recognize  collateral,  but  only 
direct,  succession.  Ordinarily  *the  other*  (recogniz^)  Gancars  in  a  village 
would  be  collaterals  (brothers  or  cousins)  of  the  absconder,  not  his  sons. 
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the  country,  having  no  heirs,  any  revenue-free  land  escheats 
to  the  Crown  [presumably,  in  view  of  Clause  18,  other  than 
tcatan  land].  But  debts  of  the  deceased  may  be  charged 
on  it,  provided  a  debt  to  the  State  ranks  first  for  payment. 

(Clause  40.)  Should  a  Gancar  of  the  Island  of  Chorao 
or  others  adjoining  this  island  of  Tissuary,  fly  from  the 
country  to  the  '  Moors '  (Mussulmans),  or  in  order  to  avoid 
paying  his  revenue,  "as  it  is  said  they  sometimes  do,  but 
we  hope  they  will  not  do  so  in  future,"  the  moveable  property 
will  escheat  [as  already  said],  and  the  immoveable  and  the 
headmanship  [i.e.  the  collective  watan]  will  be  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder  who  agrees  to  take  up  the  revenue -liability ; 
and  any  surplus  of  the  price  realized,  over  and  above  arrears 
already  due,  will  go  to  the  Treasury.  [By  custom  it  was 
only  Gancars  who  bid  at  such  auctions :  see  clause  20,  post. 
This  clause  (40)  seems  to  repeat  clauses  17,  18.] 

II.   The  Headmen^ s  Precedence  {among  thomelves), 

(Glauses  41,  42.)  At  a  festival  when  pighauris  ^  and  betel 
are  distributed,  the  chief  Gancar  takes  first,  and  the  others 
in  order  of  their  grade;  and  in  calling  the  roll  of  names, 
the  order  of  precedence  is  to  be  observed. 

(Clause  46.)  At  seed-time  and  at  harvest,  the  first  field 
to  be  taken  in  hand  shall  be  that  of  the  chief  Gancar :  and 
80  with  thatching  the  roofs  with  olhas  (leaves  of  Borassus 
palm) ;  tho  chief  Gancar  shall  have  his  house  thatched 
before  the  other  houses. 

(Clause  47.)  The  dancing  girls  shall  go  first  and  perform 
{festejar)  before  the  house  of  the  chief  Gancar,  and  then 
before  the  others. 

Gancars  of  equal  rank  are  to  receive  betel,  etc.,  standing 
side  by  side  with  their  arms  crossed  so  that  the  right  hand 
of  one  may  be  below  the  left  hand  of  the  other:  (then)  if 
one  says  "  I  received  it  with  my  right  hand,"  the  other  will 

^  I  cannot  find  this  (Hindi)  word  in  the  Marathi  dictionary ;  it  means  a  small 
kerchief  to  cover  the  head,  or  scarf  of  honour. 
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be  able  to  say^  *'  My  left  hand  was  held  above  your  right  ** 
[so  that  your  right  hand  was  not  superior  to  mine].^ 

(Clause  48.)  As  to  Gaacars  who  are  '  in  community  * 
[i.e.  an  undivided  family],  so  that,  at  a  ceremony,  there  is 
no  pre-eminence  of  oae  or  other,  they  may  sell  the  honour  of 
precedence  for  the  occasion,  to  any  Gancar  in  the  village, 
at  a  price  agreed  on ;  and  the  price  shall  be  distributed  in 
the  village:  if  no  one  purchases  the  honour,  the  writer 
[Eulkarni]  may  take  it  in  their  stead  and  so  save  a  dispute.^ 


III.  The  Statm  of  the  Villages. 

(Clause  2.)  In  the  Goa  territory  there  are  31  villages 
(a  list  is  given) ;  eight  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
as  "  these  are  the  chief  for  their  privileges  and  pre- 
eminence "  (B). 

(Clauses  43,  44.)  When  a  formal  resolution  regarding 
some  matter  is  come  to  by  all  the  villages  assembled,  and 
the  decision  is  written  down  by  the  'writer,'  a  formal 
reading  and  confirmation  is  called  'Nemo.'  This  nemo 
is  made  by  the  chief  headman  present  of  the  village  Neura 
Kalan,  because  it  is  the  chief  village :  in  his  absence  the 
*  writer  '  makes  it  (C). 

(Clause  45.)  The  village  of  Taleigao  has  this  pre-eminence, 
that  it  commences  the  rice  harvest.  The  headmen  carry 
a  bundle  of  rice  to  present  it  at  the  High  Altar  of  the 
Cathedral.  [This  association  of  the  village  with  the  religion 
of  the  conquerors  is  very  curious.]  The  Vicar  of  the 
Cathedral  after  this  function  accompanies  the  headmen  to 


'  As  no  Oriental  wonld  receive  with  his  left  hand,  the  explanation  Ls  confusing. 
What  is  perhaps  meant,  is  that,  as  the  hetel-giver  is  one  person,  he  most 
necessarily  approach  one  of  the  two  right  hands  first,  and  so  seem  to  give  one 
a  preference ;  whereas  hy  arranging  that  one  of  the  right  hands  is  in  a  position  of 
some  inferiority,  the  difference  is  ceremonially  neutralized. 

'  In  Colonel  Sykes'  account  of  the  Dakhan  Villages,  he  relates  a  case  where  the 
whole  of  the  various  privileges  attaching  to  a  headmanship  had  to  be  partitioned  ; 
and  it  was  arranged  (by  a  panQayat)  that  some  of  the  honours  or  precedences  should 
attach  to  one  and  some  to  the  other  sharers.  In  the  above  rule,  if  such  a  partition 
had  not  been  made,  and  (say)  three  brothers  were  aU  ^Gancars  by  birth  and  so  fai* 
equal,  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  provided. 
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the  Factory,  and  the  Factor  will  spend  4  pardaoB^  in 
pighauris,  which  lie  will  put  round  the  necks  of  the  headmen : 
the  other  villages  can  then  begin  to  cut  their  rice. 

lY.    The  Headmm^a  Duties  in  canneetton  with  the  Retenue 
and  the  Cultivation. 

(Clause  3.)  Each  of  the  villages  is  bound  to  pay  a  certain 
rent  (or  revenue)  as  entered  in  a  separate  roU. 

The  headman  assisted  by  the  '  writer '  mil  distribute  and 
assign  the  amount  among  the  cultivators  and  those  having  lands,^ 
according  to  their  customs  and  conditions  of  this  charter. 
The  headmen  are  bound  to  distribute,  collect,  and  pay  the 
revenue  or  rent,  whether  it  increases  or  decreases^  and  the 
loss  or  profit  shall  remain  with  them  and  with  the  village,  in 
order  that  the  persons  may  bear  the  loss  or  share  in  the 
profit^  who  by  custom  (as  before  set  forth)  are  entitled. 
Loss  occasioned  by  war  they  shall  be  exempt  from 
accounting  for,  according  to  the  proportion  of  loss  sustained 
by  each  holder. 

(Clause  4.)  The  said  profit  and  loss  of  each  year  shall  be 
distributed,  in  proportion  to  each  person's  rent,  on  the  palm 
or  garden  cultivation,  or  rice-land,  which  he  holds  (E). 

(Clause  5.)  Certain  '  gardens  *  [baghait  land  of  the  modem 
Bombay  system],  palm-groves,  and  rice-lands  are  assessed  to 
pay  fixed  sums,'  so  that  even  if  there  be  loss,  they  do  not 
contribute  to  make  it  up.  Other  lands  (of  these  kinds), 
though  they  are  assessed  at  certain  rates,  yet  are  oUiged 
to  contribute  further  towards  losses  when  there  are  any. 

^  The  ooinage  is  described  in  Mr.  Whitewaj's  '^  Bise  of  the  Portagaese 
Power/'  p.  69.  The  parddo  is  valued  at  360  reals,  which  at  the  time  wovld 
hare  been  worth  ratfa«r  more  than  7«.  6d,  If  there  were  sereral  headmen, 
peihaps  as  much  as  30«.  might  be  required  to  bny  these  scarres ;  hot  it  is  not 
probaole  that  any  very  costhr  article  was  giren. 

*  The  distinction  here,  I  think,  is  between  the  Tarious  holders  of  fixed  or 
hereditary  land  and  the  cultiyators  of  rice-lands  (clause  20,  post),  who  merely 
tdce  the  land  at  an  aactkm  for  the  year  or  harrest,  or  who  otherwise  hare  no 
hereditary  holding. 

'  Apparently  this  is  the  ndhadjamabandi,  so  common  in  the  Bombay  territories, 
where  tne  holder  is  (for  one  reason  or  another)  allowed  to  haye  a  fixed  lump  sum 
aaseesed,  which  does  not  alter  under  any  drcumstanoee. 

J.BJk.8.  1900.  18 
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V.  *  TTatan^  Orants/or  Village  Service. 

(Clause  12.)  Gancars  can  give  rent-free  lands,  be  they 
waste,  or  cultivated,  but  vacant,  lands,  to  the  village  servants, 
i.e.  the  temple  Brahman,  the  gate-keeper  (porteiro),  the 
*  rendeiro,' ^  the  washerman,  cobbler,  carpenter,  blacksmith, 
temple-sweeper  {/araz  =  farash),  dancing  girls,  and  the 
'  chocarreiro.*  ^  These  persons  get  rent-free  holdings  of 
garden  or  other  land  as  the  recompense  of  their  services.  The 
grants  are  irrevocable,  nor  can  any  servant  be  removed  and 
another  man  put  in  his  place  ;  for  the  servant  is  hereditary, 
and  the  grant  is  to  him,  his  son,  grandson,  etc.  Nor  can 
servants  be  appointed  other  than  the  above-named,  nor  can 
they  have  free  lands.  Should  such  a  grant  lapse  from 
failure  of  heirs,  another  man  of  the  same  profession  must 
be  put  in  to  fill  his  place. 

(Clause  13.)  Headmen  cannot,  without  express  orders, 
make  a  rent-free  grant  to  any  person  not  a  resident  of  the 
village. 

VI.   Disposition  of  Village  Lands  that  are  vacant. 

(Clause  9.)  Headmen  can  grant  land  which  is  waste  or 
fallow  within  the  boundaries  of  their  village  to  any  applicant 
who  wishes    to  cultivate   vegetables   ['  garden '   land]   or 


*  Bendeiro  in  Portuguese  may  meau  either  one  who  receives,  or  one  who  pap, 
a  rent  or  other  charee  or  dues.  I  am  unable  to  suggest  definitely  what  person, 
regarded  as  one  of  the  village  staff,  is  meant.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  some 
*  bailiff '  or  other  collector  of  the  various  imposts  and  levies  was  required  (though 
not  belonging  to  the  original  *  balute  *  staff),  and  so  was  put  in  and  rewarded  vnth 
a  '  watan.'  Such  a  person  u  alluded  to  in  later  documents  as  saccador,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  charter  means  the  same  thing  by  rmdeiro. 

'  *  Chocarreiro '  means  a  buffoon  or  jester— always  implying  jests  of  a  low 
and  coarse  character.  (So  I  am  informed  by  an  excellent  Portuguese  scholar  at 
Lisbon.)  I  have  never  heard  of  any  such  person  being  one  of  the  village  staff. 
Butthe*Mahar'(see  J.R.A.S.,  April,  1897,  p.  258)  is  constantly  found ;  and 
in  Marathi  (according  to  Molesworth)  the  Mahar  is  often  alluded  to  as 
'  Chokhamela '  (after  the  name  of  one  of  their  tribal  holy  men).  It  seems  to 
me  possible  that  a  Portuguese  scribe  hearing  this  word  and  not  understantUng  it, 
may  have  put  it  down  as  ^  Chocarreiro.'  The  Mahars  are  always  holders  of 
ioatan  land,  and  they  are  not  otherwise  mentioned  in  this  list,  though  indispensable 
to  the  villages.    There  are  generally  several  of  them. 
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a  grove,  or  for  "  other  profitable  use/' '  The  grant  is  con- 
ditioned for  the  payment  of  such  rent-rate  as  may  seem 
fair  [presumably  a  favourable  or  reduced  rate]  up  to 
twenty-five  years,  after  which  the  full  customary  rate  will 
be  payable.  The  customary  rate  is  for  each  plot  (grove) 
of  twelve  paces  broad,  that  is,  from  palm-tree  to  palm-tree, 
up  to  one  hundred  trees ;  for  the  whole  of  it,  five  '  tanga ' 
of  four  *  barganim '  to  the  tanga  (F).  At  this  rate  they  pay 
for  the  extent,  greater  or  less,  of  land  held.  The  headmen 
may  grant  waste  land  to  make  a  grove  or  garden  for  less 
than  the  rate  of  five  tanga^  but  not  for  more ;  and  may  issue 
a  written  grant. 

(Clause  10.)  Land  granted  to  make  a  betel-garden  ^  will 
be  given  at  the  following  rates : — 5  cubits  X  5  cubits  (which 
is  from  one  betel-vine  to  another)  up  to  100  plants :  if 
irrigated  by  well,  4  barganim  [i.e.  1  tanga"]  annually;  if 
irrigated  by  running  stream,  6  barganim  [i.e.  1^  tanga]  (F). 

Once  granted f  all  such  lands  became  hereditary  possessions : 
this  is  the  general  rule,  but  if  there  is  in  any  village  some 
special  custom  in  the  matter,  it  will  be  given  effect  to. 

(Clause  20.)  The  rice-lands*  of  each  village,  according 
to  the  custom,  will  be  put  up  to  auction  and  knocked  down 
to  the  highest  bidder  ;  this  does  not  apply  to  stsch  lands  when 
they  are  private  property  as  heritable  lands.  The  bidding 
is  to  be  among  residents  of  the  village,  unless  any  special 
custom  allows  non-residents  to  bid. 

[Bidding  was,  by  custom,  for  many  years,  confined  to 
headmen.] 

^  Apparently  wet  land  (suited  for  rice)  is  not  included,  as  that  is  disposed  of  in 
another  -way  (clause  20,  post).  Apparently  also  the  'dry'  crop  of  the  Dakhan 
(jirait)  is  nol  known  in  the  6oa  climate ;  nee,  yegetahles,  etc.,  palm-groves,  and 
betel-ffardens  are  the  staple. 

'  These  gardens  for  the  aromatic  leaf  (hotel)  {Piper  hetlej^  used  with  areca-nut 
for  chewing,  can  only  ho  made  in  favourahle  soil  and  with  careful  irrigation. 
They  are  yery  profitaole.  The  (climhing)  plants  are  often  protected  overhead 
irith  mats.  "Cr^ 

'  Low-lying  and  flooded  lands  only  suited  for  rice,  which  is  here  the  chief  crop. 
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VII.   Failure  of  a  whole  Village. 

(Clause  6.)  Should  any  Tillage  be  so  destroyed  that  it  can 
no  longer  pay  us  the  revenue  assessed  on  it,  the  Gancars 
shall  notify  the  *  Chief  Thanadar '  and  the  '  writer  of  the 
Island/  who  will  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  failure; 
if  they  find  it  to  be  true,  they  will  call  the  headmen  of  the 
eight  principal  villages.  Other  headmen  may  be  present,  but, 
by  custom,  the  affairs  of  the  Island  lie  with  the  headmen 
of  the  eight.  To  such  an  assembly,  the  headmen  of 
the  disabled  village  may  relinquish  the  management.  The 
eight  must  accept  the  charge  as  they  are  bound,  and  will 
put  the  village  up  to  auction  (in  presence  of  the  officials 
mentioned)  and  make  it  over  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  deficiency  [difference  between  the  sum  bid  and  the 
normal  revenue]  is  to  be  made  good  by  distributing  the 
amount  over  the  eight  villages,  or  over  the  whole  island^ 
viz.  on  those  properties  which  are  liable  to  make  good 
losses,  in  such  way  that  the  full  amount  of  our  revenue 
shall  in  any  case  be  made  good  to  us.^ 

The  lessee  or  lessees  of  the  village  are  bound  to  improve 
and  restore  the  disabled  lands  during  the  term  of  their 
lease,  and  for  this  purpose  they  shall  hold  the  office  of 
Gancar. 

(Clause  7.)  But  the  regular  hereditary  Gancars  are  not 
by  this  means  permanently  ousted ;  they  must  be  restored 
whenever  they  ask  for  restitution  and  offer  to  pay  the 
revenue-demand.  When  the  lease  has  expired,  the  lessees 
have  no  further  claim  (D). 

VIII.   Euks  of  Inheritance. 

(Clause  30.)  The  order  of  succession  is  from  father  ta 
son  and  grandson,  etc.,  and  [failing  the  direct  descending 

^  Nothing  is  said  as  to  when  <  the  eight  *  and  when  the  whole  body  of  caltiTatora 
in  the  island  (not  holding  free,  or  at  any  fixed  rates)  can  be  caUed  on.  Probably 
the  headmen  will  decide,  according  to  which  gi?e8  the  best  prospect  of  mak^g  up- 
the  deficit. 
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line]  upwards  to  father,  grandfather,  etc.  No  female  can 
inherit. 

(Clauae  27.)  If  a  man  [however]  has  no  sons,  etc.,  his 
property  will  escheat  to  the  Crown^  and  not  go  in  the  ascending 
Hne  even  if  his  father  is  alice ;  unless,  indeed,  the  deceased 
was  holding  undivided  with  his  father.* 

Among  sons  the  division  is  equal ;  if  partition  takes  place 
in  the  father's  lifetime,  the  father  is  entitled  to  maintenance. 

If  one  son  dies  without  heirs,  his  share  lapses  to  the 
Grown,  unless  it  is  an  undivided  share,  when  it  falls  to  the 
surviving  co-sharers.  A  share  of  revenue-free  land  in  any 
case  lapses  to  the  Grown  (cf.  clause  19).  Should  one  of  the 
brothers  turn  Mussulman  or  abandon  the  world  and  become 
a  jogi,  "  which  is  the  same  as  the  gipsies  (eiganos) ''  in 
Portugal  (!),  the  property  lapses  to  the  Grown ;  but,  if  it 
is  revenue-paying  land,  it  will  be  sold  and  the  private  debts 
first  discharged.^ 

(Glauses  28,  29.)  Need  not  be  detailed ;  they  contain  the 
rale  that  where  property  will  escheat  to  the  Grown,  the  dead 
man  cannot  be  buried  or  cremated  (as  the  case  may  be) 
before  the  officials  have  notice,  and  that  they  may  take 
account  of  the  estate.  The  property  is  put  up  to  sale  by 
auction  to  the  Qancars  and  relatives  only.  Some  preference 
is  given  to  the  relatives  (who  consent  to  discharge  the  revenue 
liability).     Glause  29  relates  to  moveable  property  (D). 

(Clause  32 )  The  principle  of  division  when  there  are 
sons  by  two  wives  is,  to  divide  per  stirpes  [=jorubant  in 
N.W.  India,  or  gundavand  in  the  Panjab]  and  not  per  capita ; 
[so  that  four  sons  of  one  wife  would  get  one-half  between 
them,  and  one  son  of  the  other  wife  the  whole  of  the.  other 
share.  This,  Mr.  Whiteway  notes,  was  modified  by  a  later 
order  allowing  either  rule  according  to  custom  as  established.] 


>  Ko  notice  is  takem  of  the  ordinary  rule,  tliat  failing  the  downward  or  upward 
direct  line,  the  collaterals  come  in,  brothers  and  brothers*  sons.  These  are  thos 
^sinheriteid  by  the  rules,  which  claim  everything  for  the  Crown. 

-  See  also  clause  19  (which  includes  ** other  persons"  as  well  as  Gancars) 
regarding  reTenue-free  land. 
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IX.  Bules  about  Alienation  of  Land, 

(Clause  15.)  Should  a  Gtmcar  or  other  person  desire  to 
sell  anp  heritable  property  in  the  yillage,  he  most  obtain 
the  consent  of  all  the  Qancars  of  the  village  in  question* 
And  no  one  can  purchase  without  similar  permission. 

Any  bargain  made  without  such  consent  is  ipso  facf-o 
voidable,  and  can  be  set  aside  if  the  Gancars  so  desire  in 
the  interest  of  the  revenue  collection  for  which  they  are 
responsible.  A  purchaser  is  to  receive  a  written  slip, 
noting  the  revenue  on  the  land  bought,  to  save  mistakes 
and  discontent. 

(Clause  16.)  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  sellers  of 
heritable  property  sign  the  deed  of  sale :  all  his  heirs  must 
sign  also ;  and  if  one  of  them  is  a  minor,  there  must  be 
a  consent  signed  by  his  guardian  or  next  friend  on  his 
behalf. 

Omission  of  any  necessary  signature  renders  the  trans- 
action voidable  at  any  time  ;  but  if  a  transaction  is  set 
aside,  the  purchase-money  must  be  returned,  though  the 
purchaser  will  have  no  claim  to  be  compensated  for  im- 
provements he  may  already  have  effected. 

X.   Rules  of  Procedure. 

(Clause  11.)  The  writer  of  the  'Camara*  (Chamber  or 
State  Council  P)  of  the  Island,  must  be  present  at  the 
passing  and  establishing,  called  *  Nemo^*  of  all  agreements 
and  resolutions  such  as  are  issued  by  the  Chief  Gancars 
of  all  the  island  together  with  the  Chief  Thanadar  and 
writer,  etc.  Without  the  writer  of  the  Island  nothing  can 
be  done;  for  he  takes  note  and  assents  to  all,  so  that  he 
may  decide  any  doubts  or  question  that  may  afterwards 
arise.  In  like  manner  [in  a  village  matter]  the  village 
writer  must  be  present.  The  writer's  records  (village 
books)  regulate  all  the  villages  in  the  islands.^     I  may 

1  <'  The  idands"  of  old  Goa  territory  are  here  (and  elsewhere)  mentioned  af 
TiBsoary,  Diwary,  Chorilo,  and  Jna.    (See  note  to  the  Preamble.) 
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add  to  this  that,  by  orders  iaaued  in  1735,  the  *  writer' 
(EserivSo)  was  directed  to  enter  the  ^  nemos '  in  consecntiyely 
paged  books,  under  penalty  of  being  whipped  and  banished 
for  five  years  to  Timor  (equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death). 
The  editor  notes  on  this  that  the  '  nemos '  are  often  found 
recorded  on  loose  sheets;  the  order  defeated  itself  by  its 
severity. 

(Clause  14.)  When  the  chief  officers  summon  a  general 
meeting  of  Gancars  in  the  Island,  all  must  attend  or  at  least 
get  a  local  meeting  to  cboose  a  deputy  to  appear  in  their 
stead.  At  such  a  local  meeting  (Gancaria)  every  Gancar 
must  attend,  or  at  least  an  heir  of  an  absent  member.  The 
"  usual  penalty  "  will  be  exacted  from  anyone  intentionally 
absent. 

(Clauses  22-26.)  Are  of  less  interest,  having  no  direct 
relation  to  village  constitution.  They  lay  down  rules  of 
evidence  :  e.g.,  claims  to  immoveable  property  must  be 
supported  by  written  evidence,  confession  of  judgment,  or 
by  village  records.  If  the  latter  are  lost,  there  may  be 
a  solemn  oath  taken  in  the  Temple  of  *  Uzoo.'  ^ 

Money  loans  are  next  regulated.  A  larger  sum  than 
50  tangas  must  not  be  lent  except  on  a  written  bond.  If 
otherwise,  the  parties  may  agree  to  refer  the  matter  to 
''  two  selected  men  "  for  decision. 

Interest  is  allowed  at  one  barganim  for  every  six  tangos. 
[One  in  24,  or  a  little  over  4  per  cent.,  if  it  is  per  annum ; 
but  more  probably  it  is  per  mensem,  in  which  case  it  is 
nearly  50  per  cent.]     (F.) 

But  interest  can  never  be  more  than  double  tbe  principal. 
[The  other  clause  excludes,  as  do  the  Hindu  law  books, 
certain  persons  from  giving  evidence  ;  among  them  children 
under  16,  'gardeners,'  day-labourers,  sons  of  a  prostitute, 
variously  defective  persons  :  these,  thougb  incompetent  in 
serious  cases,  may  testify  in  minor  ones.] 


1  What  this  meaiiB,  I  cannot  aieertain.    Mr.  Wliiteway  has  also  been  unable 
to  inteipret  it. 
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XL   Miscellaneaui. 

(Clause  21.)  The  village  headmen  are  liable  to  provide 
(unpaid)  labour  (began)  from  any  dwellers  {pehs  moradores) 
in  the  village,  to  clear  away  bushes  and  weeds  from  the  city 
walls  and  '  cavas  *  (ditches  P),  also  *'  to  meet  other  necessities 
as  occasion  may  arise." 

(Clauses  37,  38,  39.)  The  village  must  feed  the  Chief 
Thanadar  and  his  clerks,  when  visiting  the  place  officially. 
Also  "  our  factor  "  and  bis  officials.  Every  *  peon '  sent  on 
official  message  is  to  be  allowed  (during  his  stay)  two 
measures  of  rice  daily  and  one  real  to  buy  betel. 

(Clause  34.)  Officials  must  not  take  bribes,  nor  accept 
lands,  nor  trade  within  their  jurisdiction,  etc. 

(Clause  35.)  Should  the  Gancar  make  any  demands  on 
the  village  for  "  clothes  or  sweetmeats,  or  other  benefits  '* 
for  himself  or  for  any  official  or  person,  each  Gancar  will  be 
liable  to  pay  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  demand  from  all  the 
villages,  and  this  sum  by  way  of  fine  shall  be  given  one 
half  to  the  informer  and  the  other  half  for  the  benefit 
of  'prisoners'  (e  a  outrapara  ob  captiwa)}  A  village  writer, 
if  in  the  conspiracy  to  make  the  levy,  shares  in  the  penalty. 

(Clause  32.)  Claims  all  treasure-trove  for  the  Crown. 
(The  Hindu  law  claims  half)  (D). 

(Clause  31.)  Disposal  of  a  man,  who  is  a  thief,  caught 
with  the  stolen  property  in  his  possession,  if  he  ''have  an 
owner  "  (i.e.  is  a  slave),  he  is  made  over  to  his  master — by 
way  of  concession,  "  though  by  use  and  custom  he  belongs 
to  us." 

(Clause  49.)  TTse  of  the  torch,  palankeen,  or  umbrella, 
is  a  privilege  requiring  license  of  the  Governor,  unless  it 
is  an  hereditary  honour.  When  granted  as  an  honour,  the 
grant  may  either  leave   the  grantee   to  employ  his   own 


'  Mr.  Whiteway  kindly  informs  me  that  this  means  either  the  half  is  to  go 
towards  the  fund  for  redeeming  captives  in  the  hands  of  '  the  Moors '  (a  frequent 

?rovisioii),  or  else  to  help  support  the  Goa  prisoners,  who  depended  on  charity, 
'he  former  is  more  probahle,  and  the  clause  was  perhaps  slipped  in  at  Lisbon,  as 
an  improTement  on  the  original. 
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«rvaikt8  and  bay  his  own  oil  (for  the  torch),  or  may  grant 
the  oil  and  serrantB  at  cost  of  the  State.  Each  emblem  may 
be  granted  by  itself — or  all  together — ^in  either  way. 


Cotnmeniary. 

General  Observations.  -^  The  villages,  throughout  the 
Bombay  country  and  the  Dakhan,  and  Eonkan  generally, 
are  in  the  raiyatwari  or  '  severalty '  form,  marked  by  dis- 
tinotive  (and  ancient)  features,  viz. :  (i)  The  allotment  of 
a  separate  (heritable)  holding  to  every  cultivatiug  family 
(Le.  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  unit  estate  or 
property  shared  in  fractional  proportions  among  a  body 
of  the  same  descent),  (ii)  It  is  marked  by  the  existence 
of  certain  privileged  holdings  (tcatan)  which  are  the  reward 
of  village  service,  or  are  also  the  special  heritable  property 
(along  with  rights  of  precedence)  of  the  village  officers 
in  virtue  of  their  position,  (iii)  By  the  influence  and 
power  of  the  headman  (and  his  family).  Such  an  officer 
has  a  real  indigenous  title  in  the  local  languages,^  and  is 
quite  unlike  the  modem  and  purely  official  representative 
called  *  lambardar '  in  N.W.  India. 

I  make  this  observation  because  it  is  clear  from  every 
part  of  the  Foral  of  1526  that  the  villages  (of  the  old  6oa 
territory)  therein  described  were  then  in  the  same  form, 
and  that  every  mark  or  feature  of  this  constitution  is 
mentioned.  We  shall  afterwards  see  that  the  villages  have 
since  undergone  a  complete  change. 

As  regards  the  Dakhan  villages,  I  have  already  fully 
discussed'  the  changes  which  were  introduced  by  the 
dominating  position  (at  an  early  but  uncertain  date)  of 

^  Tlw  MaritU  is  P&tll;  Gifi^ar  (Earn).  In  other  coantries  where  the 
nuyatwari  form  is  indigenous,  there  are  also  many  local  names — Mapdal,  Manki, 
Gi^vi^  etc.,  etc  In  the  northern  form  of  joint- village  no  headman— properly 
eo-ealled — ezistB,  and  there  is  no  indigenoM  name  or  word.  The  (omciaJ) 
hmdman  reeogmzed  hy  the  administration  is  known  either  hy  the  Arahic  word 
mofuiddam,  introdnced  by  the  Moslem  revenue  officers,  or  by  onr  (half -English) 
wonl  lambtf-dar  (number-holder). 

^  J.B.A.S.,  April,  1897,  p.  241  foU. 
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saperior  families,  the  memory  of  whose  possession  was  long 
preserved  in  the  name  'mirasi'  land,  which  continued  to 
attach  to  certain  parts  of  the  villages  and  which  indicated 
a  certain  privileged  tenure,  and  survived  long  after  the 
old  'overlord/  co-sharing,  families  had  disappeared.  No 
change  of  this  kind  appears  in  the  present  case ;  no  such 
special  lands  existed,  as  far  as  any  indications  in  the  Ibral 
are  concerned.  Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  this  Dakhan 
peculiarity,  and  the  distinction  of  'mirasdar'  and  'upri* 
(common  cultivator)  extended  so  far  south  as  (e.g.)  the 
district  of  Belgam,  which  adjoins  Goa.  The  distinction  in 
the  Goa  villages  was  rather  (at  least  in  later  times)  between 
the  mere  contract  -  tenants  put  in  by  the  managers,  or 
auction-purchasers  of  the  cultivating  right  in  the  rice  lands 
for  one  harvest,  and  the  permanent  holders  of  heritable 
lands  (kujagari) — a  term  which  included  both  rent-payers 
and  those  who  had  rent-free  lands  ('  watan,'  etc.).  (Kuja  = 
a  family  paying  revenue  to  Government.) 

It  was,  I  think,  the  conditions  under  which  this  group 
of  villages  grew  up,  as  well  as  the  Moslem  system  of 
revenue — the  worst  features  of  which  the  rules  preserve — 
that  prepared  the  way  for  the  change  which  in  later  times 
came  over  these  villages.^  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
we  possess  any  detailed  information  of  the  earliest  or  pre- 
Mughal  Moslem  system.  But  the  system  described  in  the 
Foral  certainly  differed  widely  from  that  of  the  older  Hindu 


^  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Goa  territory  in  qnestion  had  been  under 
'Hindu'  (Kadamba)  kings  of  Banavasi,  up  to  a.d.  1312.  Then  for  some 
60  years  it  was  unaer  earlj  Moslem  role;  after  that,  Hindu  rule  (hut  under 
Yijayanagar)  was  restored  till  a.d.  1449  ;  when  Moslem  supremacy,  first  under 
the  united  Dakhan  kingdom,  and  then  under  the  separate  Bijapur  ('Adil  Shahi) 
dynasty,  was  once  more  established.  There  is  nothing  to  mdicate  that  the 
Tillae;es  of  the  *  Dhas '  are  very  ancient ;  rather  they  seem  to  have  been  the 
result  of  a  colonizing  enterprise,  headed  by  a  few  energetic  men  who  founded 
the  first  villages.  And  we  can  fairly  form  some  general  idea  of  time  which 
elapsed  from  the  founding  up  to  a.d.  1626,  by  allowing  time  for  the  increase  of 
the  first  four  or  eight  villages  to  the  then  existing  number  of  31.  Nevertheless, 
the  form  of  the  village,  as  exhibited  in  the  rules,  is  v6ry  much  the  same  as  that  of 
the  oldest  <  raiyatwari '  villages  in  Central  and  Western  India  that  are  traceable. 
The  headman,  the  privileged  holdings,  and  the  revenue  paid  to  the  king,  are 
features  mentioned  in  inscriptions  and  literary  references  of  unquestionably 
ancient  date. 
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kings,  and  in  principle  represents  the  Moslem  plan.  From 
all  we  know  of  the  'Hindu'  kingdoms  and  overlordships 
(whether  of  Dravidian  or  of  partly  Aryan  connection)  it 
is  certain  that  the  royal  revenue  was  derived  from  a  share 
(in  kind)  of  the  grain  produce  of  every  holding  or  allotment 
(except  certain  privileged  ones).  The  share  (as  such)  was 
fixed  by  custom,  and  was  not  increased  till  comparatively 
late  times,  when  rulers  assumed  the  right  to  take  such 
proportion  as  they  appointed ;  and  even  then  they  sometimes 
tried  to  conceal  the  fact.^  In  any  case  it  depended  on  the 
harvest ;  it  was  a  share  of  what  was  actually  produced  and 
no  more.  But  the  Muhammadan  system  (of  the  Dakhan 
Kings)  had  been  in  force  about  seventy -five  years,  of 
which  the  last  ten  or  twelve  before  the  Portuguese  conquest 
represented  the  more  defined  and  stricter  system  of  the  *Adil 
Shahi  kings.  This  system,  besides  assessing  the  revenue- 
demand  in  money,  created  a  liability  for  a  total  sum  from 
each  tillage,  which  before  was  unknown  ;  and  it  accordingly 
must  have  given  the  headman  so  extensive  a  power  of 
arranging  this  and  that  holding — leasing  this  and  charging 
that — that  in  time,  although  the  system  never  permitted 
the  headmen  actually  to  buy  up  or  appropriate  the  holdings 
in  their  own  right,  every  plot  of  land  (except  a  few  favoured 
with  freehold  or  fixed  rates)  must  have  been  so  charged 
with  levies  and  imposts,  that  its  possession  was  more 
a  burden  than  a  profit. 


(A)  The  Portuguese  form  'Gancar'  in  the  text  un- 
questionably refers  to  a  governing  and  managing  headman. 
It  is  true  the  Marathi  word,  which  is  Ganwkar  (or  Ganwkari) 
means  '  villager '  in  general ;  and  Gooddine's  Report  (1852) 
mentions  that  in  the  Dakhan  the  term  was  applied  to  dis- 
tinguish the  (superior)  holders  of  'mirasi'  land  as  well  as 

1  Ab  (e.g.)  when  the  Vijayanagar  minister  insisted  on  haying  the  share  paid 
in  hnsked  nee  instead  of  '  naddj/  which  of  conne  laigely  increased  the  real 
payment  without  ostensibly  altering  the  share. 
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the  village  headman  ;  they  were  collectiyely  denominated 
*tAe  Ganwkar'  or  'people  of  the  village*  par  excellence} 
But  Molesworth  notes  that  from  about  where  'Malwan'  is 
marked  on  the  map,  the  word  becomes  used  for  the  headmen 
only.  This  change  is»  I  believe,  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  area  of  the  Konkani-Marathi  language  here  merges  into 
the  territory  where  Kanarese  is  spoken,  and  in  the  latter 
G^nwkar  (with  the  long  d)  always  means  'headman/  not 
^villager.'  It  is  thU  form  that  is  represented  by  the 
Portuguese  '  Gancar/  *  Gancares '  (pL). 

The  Foral  of  1526  describes  the  'headman'  in  all 
his  original  prominence,  and  with  new  powers.  The 
word  '  Gancar '  does  not  (of  course)  etymologically  mean 
*  Governor '  or  anything  of  the  kind ;  but  practically  that 
is  what  the  headmen's  function  became,  the  'Subjugator* 
of  the  village. 

The  account  given  in  clause  1  is  confessedly  tentative; 
but  there  may  have  been  some  genuine  old  tradition  that 
'*  four  men  " — four  brothers  or  associates — started  the  original 
colonization  of  the  four  islands  (Tiswadi,  Diwadi,  Ghorao, 
and  JOa).  If  so,  it  is  quite  possible  that  eight  villages, 
which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the  first  fully  equipped 
and  separately  constituted  groups,  had  the  pre-eminence 
(clause  2).2 

The  headman's  position,  it  will  be  observed,  is  made  up 
of  his  special  holding  of  watan  land,  his  (manpan  or)  dignity 
and  precedence,  and  his  authority  in  the  village.  The  whole 
together  constitute,  in  fact,  the  tcatan.  This  is  hereditary, 
and  therefore  becomes  the  property  of  the  joint-family  in 
the  next  succession.  And  the  sons  are  all  (at  least  called) 
Ganwkar  (or  Patil  as  the  language  may  require).  In  the 
Dakhan  we  sometimes  hear  of  each  member  of  the  family 


»  J.R.A.S.,  April,  1897,  p.  268. 

'  It  is  ouriouB  to  remarK  in  the  Imperial  Gazetteer  (in  the  note  on  Goa 
compiled  from  Dr.  J.  K.  da  Fonseca's  accoont)  it  is  mentioned  that  when 
Albuquerque  made  lus  entry  into  Goa  after  the  conquest  (March  let,  1610) 
*<  eight  leading  men  "  presented  him  with  the  keys.  But  all  toe  early  historians 
agree  that  these  eight  were  Mnhammadans,  so  that  it  could  not  refer  to  th« 
*  Gancares.' 
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toking  tlie  duty  of  office  for  a  period,  in  rotation.  In 
other  cases,  where  the  area  was  sufficiently  large,  the 
sons  might  get  the  village  made  into  seotionsy  resulting 
in  separate  villages  distinguished  as  ^Khurd'  and  'Ealan' 
(or  'Budrukh').  This  process  was  known  as  a  'tarfbandi' 
under  the  Moslems.^ 

In  the  Foral  (clause  2)  we  are  told  that  the  number  of 
*  Gancares/  greater  or  less,  was  a  matter  of  custom.  That 
is  to  say,  that  though  the  Gancar  family  all  had  their  share 
in  the  '  watan/  it  would  not  follow  that  all  would  exercise 
the  official  functions  of  '  headman.'  We  are  left,  however, 
to  conjecture  whether  the  villages  were  divided  into  definite 
eections  with  one  man  (belonging  to  the  family)  over  each ; 
and  whether  that  person  was  selected,  as  the  eldest  son  of 
each  principal  branch  from  the  ancestral  founder,  or  how. 
It  is  evident  (from  the  later  papers)  that  the  '  Gancares ' 
did  become  very  numerous,'  but  there  must  have  been  some 
rule  as  to  the  limited  number  required  to  perform  public 
duty  and  make  the  allotment  of  lands,  etc.  Probably  the 
number  existing  at  the  time  of  the  Ibral  which  was  known, 
but  is  not  stated,  was  adhered  to,  in  this  respect. 

The  village  writer  (Eulkarni)  is  also  alluded  to  as  one  of 
the  village  superiors.  Here  it  is  (more  than  once)  said  that 
lie  was  originally  appointed  by  the  headmen,  though  the  office 
once  given  became  hereditary  (and  watanddr  like  others). 
In  a  case  like  this  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  *  writers ' 
were  called  in  (with  or  without  the  local  ruler's  sanction) 
by  the  colonizers  or  founders  of  the  villages,  who  would 
(under  Hindu  rule  at  any  rate)  enjoy  considerable  exemptions 
from  taxation  and  much  freedom.  Ordinarily,  we  believe 
the  *  writer '  to  have  been  introduced,  rather  by  the  king 
or  his  local  officers,  to  look  after  his  revenue  collections. 

(B)  Not  only  do  we  observe  that  eight  villages  are 
superior  in  rank,  but  two  among  the  eight  have  some  extra 


>  Cf.  J.R.A.S.,  April,  1897,  p.  264. 

'  Goa  never  knew  Mahratha  rule,  as  the  Dakhan  did  ;  had  it  done  so,  these 
headmen  would  probahlj  have  been  repressed  and  not  allowed  to  act  in  the  way 
we  shall  afterwards  see  they  did. 
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dignity.  The  whole  of  the  facts  stated  point  to  a  strong 
probability,  that  we  have  here  a  case  in  which  the  traditional 
*^  four  men/'  or  other  small  number  of  leaders,  went  forth 
with  a  party  of  colonists  and  set  on  foot  an  area  of  cultiva- 
tion, which  at  first  began  with  two,  and  soon  resolved  itself 
into  eight,  villages,  of  which  the  leaders  and  their  sons 
were  the  Gankwars.  As  time  went  on,  fresh  patches  of 
cultivation,  with  their  hamlets  for  residence,  sprang  up  all 
round,  and  these  in  time  attracted  their  own  staff  of  artizans, 
and  acquired  a  separate  existence  and  place  in  the  records. 
Thus  (in  the  district  originally  comprised  in  the  rules  of 
1526)  there  were  31  villages,  all  sprung,  by  extension  and 
fission,  from  an  original  parent,  or  rather,  a  small  number 
of  parents.^ 

(C)  I  am  not  sure  what  this  ceremonial  reading  out  and 
writing  down,  of  a  general  order  or  decision  is.  The 
Portuguese  word  nemo  can  hardly  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  Persian  '  nama '  ;  I  think  it  must  refer  to  the 
Marathi  phrase  ^nem  (or  niyam)  laonen,'  which  means 
*  finally  to  confirm,'  '  set  up  '  or  '  establish '  anything. 

(D)  The  yarious  rules  under  the  head  of  'management' 
show  how  much  the  system  has  advanced  in  favour  of  the 
State  Treasury ;  particularly  the  rule  in  the  case  of  failure 
of  a  whole  village  strikes  us  as  very  harsh ;  for  here  the 
other  villages,  not  the  treasury,  are  to  bear  the  loss,  although 
they  are  in  no  wise  to  blame  for  it,*  Moreover,  the  rules 
of  '  escheat '  (on  failure  of  heirs)  have  been  largely  extended 
to  benefit  the  Government,  and  collateral  succession  is  not 
recognized.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  known  to  ancient 
custom. 

(E)  The  reader  will  probably  fail  to  understand  what 
can  be  meant  by  'profit  and  loss'  in  the  yearly  revenue 
management.     Ordinarily,  where  the  revenue  is  assessed  on 

^  We  are  qnite  familiar  with  this  process  in  Northern  India,  where  the  parent 
site  is  called  khera,  etc.,  and  the  offshoot  Tillages,  majra,  garhi,  etc.  See  my 
**  Indian  Village  Community*'  (Longmans,  1896),  p.  276  foil. 

'  It  is  possihle,  however,  that '  custom  '  may  to  some  extent  have  justified  the 
rule,  if  the  villages,  having  developed  out  of  an  original  central  location,  stall 
regarded  themselves  as  (in  some  sense)  all  one  great  village. 
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the  whole  village  and  properly  difltributed  among  the  co- 
sharers  (according  to  their  conBtitution),  as  in  North- Western 
India,  the  only  question  is  of  profit  or  loss  to  the  cultivator 
or  owner.  And  so  in  a  Bombay  raiyatwari  village,  every 
holding  bears  its  own  assessment.  The  State  Revenue  can 
be  no  more  than  the  sum  of  these  assessments ;  and  there 
is  no  question  of  profit  or  loss  except  to  the  cultivator 
himself — ^if  the  produce  is  so  poor  that  it  does  not  do  more 
than  barely  meet  expenses,  and  pay  the  revenue. 

But  under  the  method  recorded  as  'customary'  by  the 
Ihraly  the  total  amount  which  the  *  Gancars '  realize  by  the 
proper  dues  assessed  on  the  several  classes  of  heritable  land 
may  not  equal  the  total  sum  for  which  they  are  made 
responsible  by  clause  4.  In  that  case  (saving  only  as 
regards  loss  due  to  war)  the  difference  between  the  realized 
amount  and  the  required  total  has  to  be  made  good  by 
a  surcharge,  or  further  contribution  demanded  for  such 
lands  as  are  not  expressly  exempt.  This  may  not,  at  once, 
be  clear. 

It  appears  from  the  rules  that  the  village  lands  include 
(1)  Watan  lands  of  the  headmen,  writer,  and  village 
servants ;  these  do  not  pay  any  rent  or  revenue.  (2)  There 
may  be  also  other  lands  granted  rent-free.  (3)  Also  lands 
at  a  fixed  assessment  which  does  not  vary,  and  there  is  no 
liability  to  any  cess  or  surcharge.  (4)  There  may  be  newly 
established  fields,  and  vacant  lands  taken  up  (as  arranged 
by  the  headman,  clause  9),  which,  on  the  lease  terms  being 
accepted,  become  regular  holdings.  These  are  all  '  heritable 
lands,'  and  are  in  effect  private  property.  We  gather  from 
later  documents  that  these  holders  of  land  at  fixed  rates, 
or  on  any  permanent  tenure,  were  called  '  culacharin,'  i.e. 
kulagari  (Mar.),  meaning  'rent-payers' — ^those  who  have  a 
fixed  status  (cf.  Wilson,  Gloss.,  s.v.  kuld).  (5)  But  a  large 
area  of  low-lying  and  flooded  rice-land  is  included  in  each 
village  (apart  from  any  lands  of  this  class  that  happen  to 
be  private  property),  and  this  does  not  become  the  property 
of  anyone  in  particular,  but  is  put  up  in  convenient  lots  to 
auction  every  year,  so  that  the  rents  bid  may  be  devoted 
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to  meeting  the  State  Revenue-demand  in  the  first  Instance. 
In  fact,  the  sum  thus  lealized  is  probably  the  sheet  anchor. 
If  prices  are  high  and  circumstances  favourable,  the  rice- 
lands  may  fetch  such  a  sum  that,  together  ivith  the  rents 
due  on  other  lands,  the  total  may  more  than  cover  the  State 
demand,  and  there  is  a  'profit'  which  is  distributed  by 
a  return  payment  to  the  persons  entitled.  Sometimes  it  will 
be  the  case  that  the  total  obtained  will  not  cover  the  State 
demand ;  then  the  holders  of  lands  that  are  not  revenue* 
free,  or  on  absolutely  fixed  terms,  must  make  up  the  loss 
pro  rata.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  State  revenue 
is  not  *  permanently  '  assessed ;  it  may  increase  or  decrease 
whether  by  the  efEect  of  a  periodical  reassessment,  or  revision, 
of  settlement,  or  otherwise. 

Under  the  later  Moslem  Settlements  in  the  Dakhan,  this 
system  was  not  pursued :  there,  the  headmen  were  equally 
made  responsible  for  a  total  sum,  but  when  they  could  not 
get  enough  oat  of  the  village  to  make  it  up,  they  did 
not  formally  redistribute  the  deficit  as  these  rules  direct, 
but  had  to  pay  it  themselves,  and  were  allowed  to  collect 
an  annual  'mushahara'  or  cash  allowance,  which  (on  the 
average)  recouped  them.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  (under  either  system)  great  power  is  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  headmen. 

(F)  Clause  9  is  interesting  as  showing  that  the  tonga  = 
tahka  (Mar.)  was  a  coin  then  in  use.  There  is  considerable 
confusion  about  the  date,  and  the  value,  of  the  coins  so 
called:  the  more  so  as  'ianga'  is  still  used  in  Gh>a,  but 
for  a  copper  coin  =  -^^^  of  the  Goa  rupee.  In  the  latter 
case  the  word  seems  to  be  confused  with  '  taka,'  used  for 
copper  coin  generally.  It  is  said  by  Grant  Duff  that  the 
sUver  'tanka'  was  introduced  in  1637  into  the  Dakhan, 
and  into  the  Nizam  Shahi  kingdom  some  twenty-seven  years 
earlier.^  Here,  however,  we  have  a  silver  coin  of  this  name 
in  1526.  The  tanka  is  variously  given  as  either  four  or 
nine  'masha'  of  silver  (I  masha  =  13  to  17  grains).      It 

^  Qaoted,  J.R.A.S.,  April,  1S97,  p.  269. 
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is,  however,  clear  that  in  the  times  of  the  Foral,  the  * tanga'- 
was  a  silver  coin  worth  60  reals  or  reiSy  and  (at  the  then 
price  of  copper)  was  in  value  about  sixteen  pence.  It 
consisted  of  four  *barganim/  which  appears  to  be  the  (Hindi) 
barakani.  The  old  mediaeval  tanka  of  the  Pathan  Empire 
was  divided  into  fractions  (kani),  of  which  one  was  =  7^. 
And  there  were  various  small  coins,  one  of  which  was  the 
'duazdah-kani '  (or  bara-kani),  i.e.  twelve  sixty-fonrths^ 
This  would  be  nearly  ^  of  the  tanka,  or  about  4d.  in 
value.  (See  Yule  &  Bumell,  Supplement  to  Glossary, 
8.V.  hargani ;  and  Mr.  Whiteway's  "  Rise  of  the  Portuguese 
Power,  etc.,"  p.  69.) 

Later  History  of  the  Villages. 

There  are  a  number  of  later  documents,  and  some  legislative 
enactments,  which  show,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  that 
these  (originally  raiyatwari)  villages  have  since  undergone 
a  great  change.  Obscure  as  are  the  details  of  the  change, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  occurrence,  or  as  to  its 
general  nature. 

It  will  help  to  make  the  matter  more  intelligible  if  I  call 
to  mind  the  fact  that  in  India  we  are  quite  familiar  with 
historic  alterations  in  the  constitution  of  villages. 

Take  for  example  the  (very  common)  origin  of  '  pattidari,' 
i.e.  ancestrally-shared,  villages  in  the  North- West  Provinces. 
They  arose  out  of  a  transformation  of  an  earlier  community. 
There  was  once  such  a  community — no  matter  how  constituted 
— ^but  enjoying  a  certain  independence.  But  in  the  early 
days  of  British  rule,  when  the  idea  of  one  landlord  for  each 
village  or  other  estate  was  still  prevalent,  a  revenue-farmer, 
or  land-manager,  got  himself  recognized,  and  was  recorded, 
as  the  proprietor  of  the  whole.  In  the  course  of  some 
generations,  his  sons,  grandsons,  and  great  -  grandsons, 
succeeding  to  the  inheritance,  made  the  village  into  shares ; 
they  became  the  founders  of  the  *  patti,'  *  thok,'  and  *  tula  * 
divisions.  Within  these,  the  co-sharers  gradually  multiplied, 
set  up  their  managing  '  pangayat,'  and  became  the  community 

J.s.A«8.  1900.  19 
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— ^the  original  body  haying  sunk  to  being  *  tenants/  and 
their  constitution  (whatever  it  was)  having  long  disappeared.^ 
Or  take  another  case  —  of  the  reverse  process.  In  the 
Thansra  Taluka  of  the  Kaira  district  (North  Bombay),  about 
the  year  a.d.  1483,  the  Sultan  granted  ninety  square  miles 
of  land  to  a  number  of  his  soldiers  who  bad  distinguished 
themselves  at  the  storming  of  a  noted  fort  not  far  off. 
A  certain  number  of  '  village '  groups  were  taken  possession 
of,  or  newly  established,  in  this  area.  At  first,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  name  ^Baragam,'  they  were  about  twelve 
in  number.  These  threw  off  hamlets  in  the  usual  way,  and 
thus  new  villages  developed.  In  all  there  were  (in  1872) 
about  twenty -seven.  Originally  they  were  held  free  of 
revenue ;  but  the  Mahrathas  had  subjected  them  to  a  full 
assessment,  and  so  they  continued.  These  villages  were  in 
fact  (though  it  was  not  the  Bombay  custom  so  to  recognize 
them)  'pattidari'  villages,  the  descendants  of  the  military 
grantees  being  the  co-sharing  owners  (in  fractional  shares). 
At  the  Survey  Settlement  it  was  actually  proposed  to  the 
communities  that  they  should  be  (jointly)  assessed  at 
a  lump  sum  for  each  village,  they  dividing  the  responsibility 
according  to  their  own  ancestral  shares  or  constitutional 
method.  But  by  that  time  the  'Maliks'  (so  they  were 
called  owing  to  the  ownership  originally  granted  them)  had 
become  so  numerous,  and  the  divided  shares  so  small  and 
in  such  poverty,  that  they  feared  the  joint-responsibility  and 
declined  it.^  The  Government  officers  then  dealt  wisely 
with  the  case  ;  they  allowed  each  '  house '  to  hold  its 
'  gharkhed '  or  private  family  land  (what  we  should  call  *slr  * 
in  North- West  India)  revenue-free,  and  separately  assessed 
and  surveyed  the  other  lands,  making  them  '  raiyatwari,' 

^  This,  as  a  well-known  fact,  is  the  origin  of  a  not  inconsiderahle  number  of 
Tillages  (of  this  particular  class)  in  the  N.  W.P. 

'  This  shows  now  much  revenue  management  depends  on  the  character  and 
customs  of  the  people ;  liabilities  cannot  be  created  oy  administratiTe  measures. 
And  doubtless  m  Bombay  the  general  prevalence  of  the  raiyatwari  management 
served  as  an  example  to  these  villages,  making  them  desire  it.  The  poverty  had 
been  largely  promoted  by  the  exactions  of  the  Mahratha  rulers  and  the  Chief  of 
BUasinur;  but  was  also  due  to  excessive  subdivision  of  the  land  among  the 
families. 
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each  holder  having  to  pay  the  revenue  direct  to  the  local 
treasury.  The  only  diBtinotion  was  that  (in  virtue  of  their 
original  superior  position)  the  old  proprietary  families  were 
granted  a  cash  allowance  (at  a  rate  approximating  to  fifty 
per  cent,  on  the  assessment).  Thus  the  ^Maliki'  tenure 
(as  a  special  one)  has  disappeared  ;  the  villages  became 
ordinary  raiyatwari  villages,  only  that  certain  families  have 
a  privilege  in  revenue-free  (inam)  lands,  and  a  rentcharge 
or  allowance  (paid  through  the  treasury)  on  the  other 
(raiyat)  holdings.  I  mention  this  case  in  some  detail 
because  in  principle  it  represents  jtist  what  ought  to  be  done 
with  the  old  Ooa  milages. 

In  the  transformation  which  the  villages  of  the  Ibral 
underwent,  we  have  a  greater  complication.  In  the  cases 
just  stated  the  change  is  entirely  intelligible  because  it 
directly  refers  to  the  shares  or  holdings  in  land,  and  to 
the  consequent  joint  or  separate  liability  for  revenue.  But 
in  the  Goa  case,  the  land  holdings,  as  such,  were  not 
affected.  It  was  the  rents  and  proceeds  of  land,  not  the 
land  itself,  that  became  the  subject  of  the  confused  rights 
which  appear  at  the  present  day. 

The  root  of  the  mischief  was  (and  perhaps  still  is)  over 
assessment  of  the  revenue,  and  the  exaction  of  other  dues 
besides.  And  this  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the 
whole  revenue  charge  was  made  into  one  lump  sum,  and 
the  headmen  (according  to  their  recognized  number)  were 
made  jointly  responsible  to  produce  it  somehow.  It  is  true 
that  the  Foral  declares  this  to  be  'Hhe  custom.'*  But  it 
was  certainly  not  the  old  custom  of  the  village  ;  it  was 
the  (arbitrary)  'custom'  of  the  Bijapur  Kings. 

Nor  can  it  for  one  moment  be  supposed  that  the  revenue- 
demand  was  merely  the  aggregate  of  the  properly  adjusted, 
several  assessments  and  lease-rents,  duly  allowing  for  rent 
and  revenue-free  lands,  tvatan  lands,  and  privileged  holdings. 
It  was  a  round  sum  arbitrarily  made  up,  not  of  course 
entirely  without  reference  to  data,  but  in  excess  of  any 
such  total,  because  of  the  area  of  rice-land  and  other 
unappropriated  holdings  and  waste  land,  which  the  headmen 
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were  expected  to  bring  under  cultivation,  if  they  were 
expert  and  diligent. 

But  in  truth  the  revenue- demand  was  almost  certainly 
liable  to  arbitrary  increase  by  the  harsh  rules  of  '  escheat  * 
and  the  limitation  of  rights  of  inheritance,  which  would 
cause  lands  bearing  additional  revenue  to  be  put  on  the 
list  from  time  to  time.  And  we  find  that  in  1541,  the 
revenue-  (and  rent-)free  grants  of  even  the  village  servants 
were  withdrawn !  Moreover,  from  certain  rules  in  1735 
we  learn  that  the  ecclesiastics  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
demanding  tolls  from  the  village  under  the  name  of  '  alms ' 
{esmolas),  and  of  imprisoning  the  villagers  and  distraining 
their  goods  to  get  payment.  By  the  orders  in  question 
this  custom  was  prohibited,  but  they  show  that  it  had 
long  existed. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  extensive  power  thus 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  headmen  would  have  made  them 
de  facto  owners  of  all  the  village  land,  or  at  least  have  made 
all  the  holders  (that  were  not  rent-free)  their  subservient 
tenants.  And  this  would  have  been  followed  by  the  headmen 
(as  revenue  -  farmers)  dividing  the  revenue  -  liability  into 
definite  (fractional)  shares,  and  the  village  lands  into  corre- 
sponding shares.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  such 
stage  actually  developed.  It  is  indeed  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the  Gancars  had  some  method  of  apportioning  the 
revenue-responsibility  among  themselves — either  by  taking 
fractional  shares  of  the  money  total,  or  by  allotting  the 
area  and  each  headman  becoming  responsible  for  the  pro- 
portion of  revenue  that  fell  on  his  particular  portion. 
Curiously,  no  mention  is  made  of  anything  of  this  kind. 
Nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  the  Gancars  had  no  power  ta 
sell  the  village  lands,  whether  in  the  hands  of  'culacharins^ 
(p.  281)  or  otherwise.  They  devoted  themselves,  therefore, 
to  getting  the  largest  total  proceeds  from  rents  of  leased 
lands,  auction-rents  of  rice- lands,  dues  and  levies  from 
hereditary  landholders,  etc.,  etc.  That  such  landholders- 
remained  in  existence  is  certain,  since  *  culacharins  '  are 
mentioned  in  the  latest  papers. 
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Ab  long  as  matters  weut  tolerably  well,  these  total  proceedf 
(supplemented  by  others  to  be  mentioned  presently)  woul4 
make  a  sum  somewhat  larger  than  the  revenue- demand; 
at  least  there  was  always  the  hope  that  it  would  do  so,  or 
could  be  made  by  good  management  to  do  so.  Consequently 
the  headmen,  either  with  a  view  of  saving  themselves 
trouble,  or  being  under  the  necessity  of  raising  money  on 
the  security  of  the  future  collections,  began  to  sell  shares 
in  the  prospective  proceeds  of  the  village  to  persons  who 
were  neither  headmen,  nor  village  residents,  nor  landholders. 
In  one  village,  it  is  noted  that  one  person  bought  up  the 
whole  of  the  income ;  in  another,  there  were  some  hundreds 
of  purchasers  of  shares  in  the  proceeds,  contending  with  as 
many  Gancars. 

In  1604  some  ineffectual  efforts  were  made  to  prevent 
such  sales. 

The  purchasers  of  shares  in  the  proceeds  of  land  taxation 
were  called  'cuntocar*  =  (I  suppose)  to  khuntakar  (Mar.). 
In  Hindi,  '  khunt '  means  a  share  in  land ;  but  in  Eonkan- 
Marathi  'khunta'  means  a  'peg'  —  hence  a  lot  or  share 
marked  out  or  defined  for  purposes  of  taxation. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  explain  further  how  these 
'  shares '  arose  or  on  what  they  are  based.  The  Portuguese 
authorities  give  no  clue :  they  speak  of  them  as  '  tanga 
shares,'  or  as  we  might  say  '  rupee  shares.'  ^  In  Northern 
India  nothing  is  commoner  than  to  find  a  whole  village 
treated  as  'one  bigha'  or  'one  rupee,'  and  then  the  shares 
are  expressed  in  the  customary  subdivisions  in  the  scale  of 
land-measure  or  of  money  as  the  case' may  be.  Thus  we 
have  a  '  biswa '  share,  or  a  '  four-ana '  share,  meaning  in 
the  one  case  ^  and  in  the  other  ^,  and  so  on.  This  arose 
when  people  had  no  idea  of  the  '  vulgar  fractions '  of  our 
arithmetic. 

But  in  Qoa  the  *  shares '  are  certainly  not  Jractions  of  land 
or  rights  in  land :  they  appear,  as  I  said,  to  be  fractions  of 

>  Ht.  Wliitewa^  re£en  to  the  **  Oriente  Conqoistado,"  vol.  i,  171 ;  but  the 
fo^eeted  explanation  there  offered  is  quite  meamnglese.  Other  writers  frankly 
confess  their  ignorance. 
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the  estimated  or  prospective  income  deriyable  either  from 
certain  specified  divisions  or  plots  or  allotted  claims  (khunta) 
of  the  village,  or  of  the  income  derived  from  several  different 
heads  of  collection.^  Perhaps  it  is  both.  We  know  that  in 
the  Dahhan  villages  (under  the  Moslem  system)  there  were 
two  main  heads  of  collections — (i)  the  varioas  rents  and 
cesses  taken  from  the  cultivated  land-holdings  (kali),  and 
(ii)  those  taken  from  the  village-site  in  connection  with 
houses,  shops,  village  trade,  and  export,  etc.  (paiidhri). 
If  something  of  the  kind  became  customary  in  the  Goa 
villages,  it  would  be  quite  natural.  And  it  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  that  the  income  from  each  main  division  might 
be  again  classified  under  various  sub-heads  and  separately 
dealt  with.  The  land-income  would  be  that  from  the  fixed 
rents  of  the  kulagari,  from  the  auctioned  rice-lands,  from 
the  vacant  holdings,  from  the  leased  lands,  and  (very  likely) 
from  several  imposts  on  the  free  lands.  Thus  the  income 
under  each  head  might  be  'farmed'  in  (few  or  many) 
portions  to  as  many  'sharers.'  I  only  suggest  this  as 
possible  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Whatever, 
then,  the  nature  of  the  '  cuntocar '  or  sharer's  interest,  there 
must  soon  have  been  an  impasse.  The  'sharer'  had  no* 
control  over  the  management  of  the  cultivation  or  the 
arrangements  for  leasing  lands,  etc.,  from  which  his  profit 
was  to  be  derived ;  the  '  gancar '  had  parted  (bit  by  bit) 
with  every  vestige  of  the  income  he  once  derived  from  the 
lands  (and  other  sources),  which  he  was  nevertheless  alone 
empowered  to  manage.  The  landholder  with  his  fixed 
rent,  or  his  '  lease,'  had  nothing  to  say  to  either.  TTp  to 
1735,  the  collections  under  various  heads  (sic)  were  sold  by 
auction  to  the  Gancar  (in  the  village)  who  made  the  highest 


*  This  18  suggested  by  references  to  different  kinds  or  classes  of  income,  e.g., 
'tangos  d$  gutoga^*  Uangeu  de  raxff*  (which  latter  is  said  to  include  certain  items, 
as  reeamOf  vantem,  serodio).  It  is  impossible  (and  the  dictionaries  gife  no  help)  to 
find  what  either  these  distorted  native  or  the  Portuguese  words  mean.  *  Gutta  * 
(or  Gutaka)  in  Marathi  (by  the  way)  means  a  monopoly  or  sale,  for  a  fixed  annual 
payment,  of  a  ri^ht  to  certain  variable  amounts  from  a  ^ven  source.  *  Raxy  * 
(Rakhi  or  Bakshl)  might  mean  some  tax  levied  for  protection  of  the  place  against 
enemies. 
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bid.^  A  bailiff  (saceador)  was  also  appointed  to  go  round 
and  collect  the  actual  payments  ;  and  he  got  the  post 
(and  might  be  an  outsider)  as  the  person  who  offered  the 
hwest  bid  at  auction,  i.e.  would  accept  the  smallest  personal 
remuneration  for  the  work  of  ooUecting.  In  1735  the 
orders  (Gap.  3)  permitted  (at  last)  that  the  sharers  should 
be  allowed  to  bid  at  the  (annual)  auction,  but  (to  saye 
appearance  of  altering  the  rule)  thnmgh  a  Gancar.  Some 
farther  changes  were  made ;  but  not  till  about  1850  were 
the  '  sharers '  allowed  any  Yoice  in  the  management.  When 
this  was  conceded,  the  '  headmen '  as  such,  having  nothing 
in  the  way  of  interest  except  in  their  hereditary  holdings 
(and  those  perhaps  much  encumbered),  ceased  to  have  any 
distinctiye  position.*  In  1858  they  petitioned  that  they 
might  be  restored  to  their  former  rights.  Nothing,  however, 
could  be  done,  and  they  gradually  dropped  out  of  the  records, 
the  more  receat  papers  containing  no  reference  to  them. 
Dr.  J.  N.  da  Fonseca  says  expressly  "  there  are  now  no 
headmen."  Meanwhile  efforts  were  made  to  reconstitute 
some  kind  of  ^community'  out  of  the  new  material — ^the 
'sharers'  and  others,  and  the  landholders  who  still  had 
various  interests.  Some  of  the  sharers  held  their  right  in 
the  form  of  a  share  in  the  profits  (whatever  they  might  be) 
in  the  particular  collection  in  which  they  had  an  interest. 
Others  had  been  able  to  commute  their  interest  to  a  cash 
pension  of  fixed  amount;  others  held  a  'lease'  or  farm 
(of  certain  items  of  collection)  at  a  fixed  sum  in  perpetuity. 

The  confusion  was  enough  to  puzzle  the  wisest  admini- 
strator, and  unfortunately  the  whole  had  been  attempted 
to  be  regulated  by  orders  which  were  drafted  and  dealt 
with  by  European  lawyers  who  eyidently  possessed  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  the  village  tenures  and  native  customs. 


^  He  would  ihen  haye  to  account  to  the  yarious  <  sharers '  for  the  money  each 
was  entilied  to ;  and  if  he  was  fortunate  in  his  hid  he  would  find  the  actual 
collections  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  reyenue  and  the  sharers,  and  haye  a  little  oyer 
for  himself. 

'  Eyidently  the  '  shareiB '  had  to  he  reeponsihle  for  the  reyenue  among  them- 
selyes;  or  some  official  saw  the  reyenue  payment  taken,  before  the  *shareiB* 
ware  allowed  to  touch  the  balance. 
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In  1882  tbe  curious  experiment  wae  tried  of  making  (ly  law) 
the  whole  body  of  interested  ^  sharers '  into  a  kind  of  joint- 
stock  company.  Some,  who  had  fixed  '  pensions '  (in  lieu 
of  profits),  retained  them;  all  others  had  to  commute  tkeir 
rights  into  a  certain  number  of  shares  of  As.  10  each 
(fractions  not  being  allowed).  Apparently  over  a  large 
part  of  the  village  lands  no  separate  possessory  rights 
remained.^  The  lands^  or  rather  the  dues  leviable  on 
them,  were  the  *  capital  *  of  the  joint-stock  association,  tcho 
also  owned  all  the  ploughs  and  tools  and  cattle.  I  have  not 
seen  any  details  as  to  how  the  actual  cultivation  of  the  land 
was  carried  on,  and  what  was  the  statuts  of  the  persons  who 
worked  the  fields,  whether  they  paid  annual  rents  or  gave 
a  share  of  the  grain,  or  what.  Presumably  the  rents  and 
other  dues  of  all  kinds  would  be  brought  to  account,  the 
revenue  charges  first  paid  and  the  profits  (if  any)  divided 
among  the  pensioners  and  shareholders. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  plan  failed  to  work ;  and  in 
1897  permission  was  given  for  the  desamortigao  (which 
I  suppose  means  dissolution)  of  the  joint- stock  business, 
on  a  resolution  of  the  'sharers'  being  passed  1o  that  effect. 
In  that  case  the  Tillages  were  to  be  cadastrally  surveyed, 
and  the  several  holdings  put  up  to  auction. 
.  We  do  not  possess  any  details  of  how  this  is  to  be  carried 
out,  and  it  is  of  course  too  early  to  predict  results. 
:  But  one  thing  may  be  confidently  stated  :  the  only 
possible  foundation  for  a  permanent  arrangement  is  to 
restore  the  raiyattcdri  constitution,  i.e.  to  make  a  careful 
cadastral  survey,  and  to  assess  on  every  holding  a  proper 
revenue-demand,  which  it  must  pay,  without  any  'extras' 
and  without  any  joint-liability.  The  best  plan  (if  it  were 
not  thought  impossible)  would  be  to  borrow  from  the 
Bombay  Government  (who  alone  possess  the  really  competent 
staff)  a  good  Settlement  officer  and  body  of  experienced 
land-classifiers  to  do  the  work. 

^  What  with  vRcant  holdings,  the  unappropriated  rice-lands,  the  lesomed 
mnts,  and  the  escheated  lands,  the  area  actually  held  hy  hereditary  cultiTators 
(with  a  €!^rtain  customary  aesessmeiiti  to  pay)  must  have  hecome  quite  a  minor 
portion  of  the  whole  area. 
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The  question  of  the  rights  of  the  '  sharers '  would  have 
to  be  settled  by  commuting  uncertain  claims  for  a  fixed 
amount,  to  be  met  either  by  taking  over  the  hereditary  right 
in  the  (vacant)  holdings,  or  having  a  certain  allowance  paid 
through  the  treasury,  the  revenue-demand  being  adjusted 
on  this  supposition.  Perhaps  certain  sharers  might  be 
recognized  as  'superior  occupants'  entitled  to  a  (defined) 
rentcharge  on  this  or  that  holding  or  survey  number. 
Thus  the  villages  would  return  to  being  orderly  '  raiyat- 
wan'  villages,  as  they  were  at  first.  And  perhaps  some 
descendants  of  the  old  Ganwkars  and  Eulkarnis  could  again 
take  office  as  headmen  and  accountants,  under  proper  rules 
to  prevent  any  right  to  the  emoluments  or  to  the  authority 
becoming  again  shared  among  a  number,  or  being  frittered 
away  or  alienated. 
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Art.  XU.—T/ie  Story  of  the  Death  of  the  last  AbbaM 
Caliph,  from  the  Vatican  MS.  of  Ibn-al-Furdt  By 
G.  Le  Strange. 

At  the  end  of  January  of  the  year  1258  a.d.,  after  a  siege 
of  more  than  a  month,  the  Mongol  army  stormed  and  took 
possession  of  Baghdad ;  then,  on  or  about  the  18th  of 
February  following,  the  thirty-seventh  and  last  Caliph 
of  the  House  of  Abbas,  Al-Musta'sim-billah,  was  by  order 
of  Hulagii  put  to  death.  Concerning  the  manner  of  his 
death  the  accounts  differ ;  unfortunately  there  has  come 
down  to  us  no  narrative  by  an  eye-witness  of  these  events, 
for  the  only  really  contemporary  historian,  the  author 
of  the  Tabakat-i-Nasirl,  was  a  native  of  India  and  wrote 
at  Delhi. 

About  the  year  1300  a.d.  three  independent,  but  sub- 
stantially identical,  accounts  of  the  death  of  the  Caliph 
were  made  public  in  Europe,  these  being  written  severally 
by  Marco  Polo  the  Venetian,  by  Joinville  the  Frenchman, 
and  by  Hayton  the  Armenian  (from  whom  Sir  John 
Mandevill's  notice  is  taken) ;  and  in  all  three  we  have 
the  well-known  story  how  the  Caliph  was  starved  to  death 
surrounded  by  plates  of  gold,^  an  account  which  has  been 
further  popularized  by  Longfellow  in  the  poem  of  *  Kambalu.' 

For  purposes  of  comparison  it  may  be  convenient  to 
quote  this  story  as  narrated  by  Hayton,  whose  work  is 
perhaps  less  well  known  than  that  of  either  Marco  Polo 
or  JoinviUe.  He  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  an  Armenian 
baron  who,  about  the  year  1305  a.d.,  wearying  of  warfare 
and  politics,  left  his  native  land,  became  a  Premonstratensian 


^  JoinTille  merely  says  that  the  Caliph  was  sbnt  np  in  an  iron  cage,  but 
impliea  that  he  was  Anally  left  by  HtUagii  to  starre. 
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monk  in  Cyprus,  and  next  journeying  to  Europe  came  to 
Avignon,  where  he  was  favourably  received  by  Clement  V. 
At  the  request  of  the  Pope,  Hayton  composed  and  dictated 
his  Oriental  History :  it  was  first  written  down  in  French 
{Les  fleurs  dea  hystoirea  de  la  terre  Dorient),  and  a  Latin 
version  having  been  made  from  this,  the  work  was  presented 
to  Clement  V  in  1307  a.d.  About  the  year  1525  this 
*  Cronycle '  was  translated  into  English  by  Richard  Pynson, 
and  printed  by  him  in  a  small  folio,  black  -  letter,  for 
Edward  Duke  of  Buckingham.^ 

"And  than  Halcon  commaunded  that  the  Calyf  with  all 
Lis  treasoure  sholde  be  brought  afore  bym.  And  than  he 
«ayd  to  the  Calyf e,  *  Knowest  thou  nat  that  all  this  tresour 
was  thyn?'  and  he  answered  *Ye.'  Than  sayd  Halcon 
unto  hym,  'Wherefore  dyde  you  make  no  good  ordinance 
&  prouysion  for  to  defende  your  landes  from  oure  power  P* 
And  than  the  Calyf  answered  hym,  he  thought  that  the 
olde  women  had  ben  sufficyent  to  defende  the  lands.  Than 
sayd  Halcon  to  the  Calyf  of  Baldach,  'Bycause  that  thou 
art  maister  and  techer  of  Mahometz  la  we,  we  shall  make 
the  fede  of  these  preciouse  tresour  and  richesses  that  thou 
hast  loued  so  moche  in  thi  lyfe.*  And  than  Halcon  com- 
maunded that  the  Calyf  sholde  be  put  in  a  close  chambre 
&  that  some  of  his  tresour  sholde  be  layd  before  hym,  and 
that  he  sholde  eate  of  it  yf  he  wolde.  And  in  the  same 
manor  the  wretched  Calyfe  endede  his  lyfe,  and  neuer  sythe 
was  Calyfe  in  Baldache." 

Joinville  and  Marco  Polo,  as  already  said,  in  substance 
narrate  this  same  story  of  how  the  Caliph  was  left  to  die 
surrounded  by  dishes  of  gold  and  gems ;  and  in  the  veracious 
pages  of  Sir  John  Mandevill  the  account  has  become  popular 

^  a  copy  of  this  rare  book  ezistB  in  the  Britiflh  Miueiim  Library,  and  for  the 
following  transcript  (beginning  col.  1,  folio  xy  reeto  of  the  same)  lam  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Ellis,  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  MSS.  in  the 
British  M^iseum,  as  also  for  the  bibliographical  notes  given  above.  It  is  curious 
that  until  the  middle  of  the  present  century  the  work  of  Hayton  had  not  existed 
in  his  native  Armenian  language,  so  that  the  countrymen  of  the  author  during 
more  than  five  centuries  had  to  read  the  book  in  the  old  French  or  in  one  of  the 
numerous  European  translations.  In  1842,  however,  an  Armenian  version  was 
made  of  this  History  of  the  Tartars,  and  printed  at  Venice,  by  the  monks  of  the 
well-known  Armenian  convept  on  th«  Island  of  San  Lazzaro. 
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all  the  world  over.  This  story  appears  also  to  be  well  known 
in  other  Armenian  writers,  but  among  Moslem  historians 
it  is  rather  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  their  narratives 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Caliphate  by  the  Mongol  hordes. 
Thus  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  contemporary 
Tabakat-i-Nasiri  (1260  a.d.),  nor  is  the  story  mentioned 
by  Abu-l-Faraj  (1286),  Fakhri  (1300),  Rashid-ad-Din 
(1300),  Hamd  Allah  Mastawfi  (1330),  Ibn  Khaldun  (1380), 
or  Suyuti  (1500).^  In  so  far  as  I  am  aware  the  earliest 
allusion  to  the  story  by  any  Moslem  author  is  that  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  Wassaf,  who,  about  the  year  1300, 
wrote  in  Persian  a  verbose  and  extremely  rhetorical  history 
of  the  early  Mongol  sovereigns  of  Persia.  Wassaf,  in  most 
flowery  Persian,  interspersed  with  Arabic  couplets,  makes 
a  long  story,  which  is  to  the  efiect  that  after  Musta'sim 
had  surrendered  Baghdad,  the  Mongols  placed  gold  coins 
before  the  hungry  Caliph  on  a  dish,  and  when  he  declined 
eating  them,  an  interpreter  by  order  of  Hulagu  reproached 
him  for  crass  folly  in  not  having  spent  some  of  this  useless 
wealth  in  raising  troops  to  defend  his  capital.  Then, 
according  to  Wassaf  (and  all  the  Moslem  authors  agree 
in  this),  instead  of  being  starved  to  death,  the  Caliph  was, 
by  order  of  Hulagu,  rolled  in  a  carpet  and  trampled  on 
until  life  was  extinct,  the  shedding  of  his  blood  being 
thus  avoided.* 

In  the  catalogue  of  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  Vienna  Imperial 
Library,  compiled  in  1865  by  Professor  Fliigel,  a  notice 
will  be  found  (vol.  ii,  p.  46,  No.  814)  of  a  voluminous 
chronicle  composed  by  Ibn-al-Furat,  who  died  at  Cairo  in 
807  (1404  A.D.).      Nine  volumes  of  this  chronicle  exist  at 

^  6.  Weil  in  his  Gesehiehte  der  Chalifen  makes  no  mention  of  the  anecdote, 
nor  does  Sir  W.  Muir,  who  follows  him.  Major  Price  in  his  Muhammadan 
DynoBtits  (ii,  221)  gires  the  story  as  reported  by  the  late  authority  of  Khwand- 
amirih  the  HtUfib-at-Siyar. 

*  Qeschichte  Wagfaf^  Fer»i»ch  hermugegehen  und  Deuttch  ubersetztr  by 
Hammer  -  PurjrstaU,  Vienna,  1866,  pp.  77-9  of  the  text  and  76-6  of  the 
translation.  This  Persian  account  is  reproduced  from  Wa^^af,  without 
acknowledgment,  bt  both  Mirkhwand  writing  about  the  year  1500  a.d. 
(Rawdat-a^'^tfa,  fiombay  lithographed  edition  of  1266  a.h.,  part  v,  p.  75) 
and  by  Khwund-amir  some  thirty  years  later  {Habib  -  a«  -  Siyar,  Bombay 
Hthogiaphed  edition  of  1271  a.h.,  part  iii,  section  1,  p.  65). 
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Yienna,  dealing  with  evento  between  the  years  501  and 
799  A.H. ;  bat  unfortunately  the  series  is  not  complete,  and 
after  the  fifth  volume,  which  covers  the  years  from  600  to 
624  A.H.,  one  or  more  sections  are  missing.  Professor  Fliigel, 
however,  was  apparently  not  aware  of  the  good  fortune 
which  has  preserved  to  us  one  (at  least)  of  these  missing 
volumes  among  the  MSS.  of  the  Vatican  Library,  where,  in 
the  Catalogue  of  Oriental  Codices  compiled  by  Angelo  Mai 
(Rome,  1831),  it  is  described  (p.  607)  under  the  No.  726 
Arab*  For  convenience  this  MS.  has  been  bound  up  in 
two  parts,  but  it  is  paged  continuously  throughout,  and 
deals  with  the  events  of  the  years  from  639  (not  633  as 
erroneously  printed  in  the  catalogue)  to  659  a.h.^  This 
Chronicle  of  Ibn-al-Furat  is  especially  rich  in  details  of  the 
Crusading  period,  and  the  Vienna  MS.  has  already  been 
made  use  of  by  Michaud  in  his  Sistoire  des  Croiaades; 
further,  it  may  be  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Vatican  MS. 
(f.  878a)  ends  with  a  long  description  of  the  Fortresses  of 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  how  these  frequently  changed 
hands  from  Christians  to  Moslems,  and  back  again,  an 
account  which  woidd  possibly  repay  a  careful  examination 
by  anyone  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades. 

Ibn-al-Furat  was  bom  in  Cairo  in  735  (1335  a.d.),  and, 
it  will  be  remembered,  that  the  line  of  phantom  Caliphs 
descended  from  the  Abbasids  of  Baghdad  had  had  their 
residence  in  Egypt  under  the  Mamluk  Sultans,  since  the 
installation  in  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Caliph  Al- Hakim 
by  Sultan  Baybars  in  661  (1262  a.d.).     Therefore,  although. 

1  I  take  this  opportnnity  of  expressing  my  thanks  to  Mr.  H.  F.  Amedroz,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  having  called  mj  attention  to  this  MS.  last  year  when 
we  were  in  Rome  together  for  the  Thirteenth  Orientalist  Congress ;  and  he  has 
laid  me  nnder  no  inconsiderable  obligation  in  generously  giving  me  his  transcript 
of  many  pages  of  the  MS.  made  by  him  before  my  arrival.  Also  I  must  take 
occasion  to  record  my  gratitude  to  the  Reverend  Fatner  F.  Ehrle,  S.J.,  Librarian 
at  the  Vatican,  who  afforded  me  every  facility  for  examining  and  copying  the 
MSS.  in  his  charge.  The  present  copy  of  Ibn-al-Furat  (namely  the  nine 
volumes  at  Vienna  and  the  two  in  Rome)  purports  to  be  an  autograph,  and  the 
part  preserved  in  the  Vatican  has  in  it  many  blank  pages  as  though  left  for 
additional  matter  that  the  author  never  had  time  to  fill  in.  Further,  the  Vatican 
MS.,  to  judge  by  a  note  on  the  last  page,  would  appear  to  have  at  one  time 
belonged  to  the  historian  Mal):rizi,  who  was  some  thirty  years  junior  to  Ibn-al* 
Furat  and  must  doubtless  have  known  him  in  Cairo. 
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Ibn-al-Furat  must  have  written  his  chronicle  fully  a  century 
after  the  sack  of  Baghdad  by  Hulagu,  he  may  very  well  have 
met  in  CairOy  at  the  court  of  the  Egyptian  Abbasids^  those 
whose  fathers  or  grandfathers  had  originally  fled  to  Cairo 
from  Baghdad  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Musta'sim.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  his  account  of  the  Mongol  siege  of  Baghdad, 
though  lacking  in  exact  topographical  details,  is  full  of 
anecdotes  of  the  last  Caliph  and  his  advisers ;  also  we  here 
get  (so  far  as  I  know),  for  the  first  time  in  an  Arabic 
chronicle,  the  story  of  Musta'sim,  left  fainting  for  lack  of 
food,  being  surrounded  by  dishes  of  gold  and  gems. 

After  narrating  the  chief  events  of  the  siege  (Vatican 
MS.  cited  above,  fi.  190a-195i) — and  Ibn-al-Furat  mentions 
nothing  that  is  not  weU-known  from  the  writings  of  Bashid- 
ad-Din  and  other  writers  more  nearly  contemporary  than 
himself — our  author  proceeds  to  state  that  in  the  first  month 
of  the  year  656  the  city  of  Baghdad  was  finally  stormed, 
and  the  Caliph  with  his  sons  having  surrendered,  these 
were  brought  out  and  lodged  in  a  tent  within  the  lines  of 
the  Mongol  camp.  An  anecdote  is  next  given,  at  some 
length,  about  a  certain  white  bird  that  came  to  roost  on  the 
tent  where  the  Caliph  was  imprisoned,  and  what  Musta'sim 
replied  to  Hiilagu's  enquiries  on  the  subject  of  the  said 
bird :  this  though  edifying  from  a  Moslem  point  of  view 
is  quite  devoid  of  historical  interest,  and  so  need  not  be 
quoted.  The  story  of  the  death  of  the  Caliph  is  then  given, 
and  the  following  is  a  translation  of  the  text  (f.  196J) : — 

"Then  Hiilagii  gave  command,  and  the  Caliph  was  left 
a-hungering,  until  his  case  was  that  of  very  great  hunger, 
60  that  he  called  asking  that  somewhat  might  be  given 
him  to  eat.  And  the  accursed  Hulagu  sent  for  a  dish  with 
gold  therein,  and  a  dish  with  silver  therein,  and  a  dish 
with  gems,  and  ordered  these  all  to  be  set  before  the  Caliph 
al  Musta'sim,  saying  to  him,  '  Eat  these/  But  the  Caliph 
made  answer,  'These  be  not  fit  for  eating.'  Then  said 
Hulagu :  '  Since  thou  didst  so  well  know  that  these  be  not 
fit  for  eating,  why  didst  thou  make  a  store  thereof?  With 
part  thereof  thou   mightest   have   sent   gifts   to  propitiate 
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lis,  and  with  part  thou  shouldst  have  raised  an  army  to 
aerye  thee  and  defend  thyself  against  us.'  And  Hulagu 
commanded  them  to  take  forth  the  Caliph  and  his  son 
to  a  place  without  the  camp,  and  they  were  here  bound 
and  put  into  two  great  sacks,  being  afterwards  trampled 
under  foot  till  they  both  died  —  the  mercy  of  Allah  be 
upon  them." 

To  explain  the  more  immediate  cause  of  the  order  for 
execution,  Ibn-al-Furat  gives  another  account,  narrating 
how  the  Caliph  and  his  son  Abu  Bakr  were  brought  before 
Hulagu,^  who  rising  to  his  feet  seated  the  Caliph  very 
honourably  beside  him  on  the  throne,  Abu  Bakr  standing 
near  by  as  his  father's  chamberlain.  Now  the  young  man 
was  not  as  humble  by  temperament  as  was  the  Caliph,  and 
when  Hulagu  began  publicly  to  reproach  Musta'sim  for 
not  having  taken  steps  in  time  to  ward  off  the  evil  that 
had  now  come  on  his  people  and  his  religion  —  as  (said 
Hiilagii)  a  true  king  of  the  Moslems  should  have  done — the 
youth  Abu  Bakr  lost  patience,  and  crying  out,  "Is  it  for 
thee,  0  enemy  of  Allah,  thus  to  browbeat  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful?"  forthwith  spat  in  the  face  of  Hulagu. 
On  which  the  Mongol  chief,  naturally  becoming  wrath, 
ordered  both  his  prisoners  off  to  execution,  which,  says 
Ibn-al-Furat,  according  to  one  account  was  carried  into 
effect  by  strangling. 

A  general  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of  Baghdad  followed, 
lasting  34  days,  or  some  say  as  long  as  40  days  (fi.  I96a, 
197a),  and  the  Mongols  then  set  fire  to  the  capital.  The 
number  of  the  slain  is  reported  to  have  been  in  excess 
of  2,330,000 ;  and  Hiilagii  was  only  dissuaded  from  the 
complete  annihilation  of  Baghdad  and  its  people  by  the 
advice  of  his  general  Kitbugha,  who  pointed  out  that  if 
some  of  the  population  were  not  spared,  money  and  pro- 
visions for  the  Mongol  army  could  not  be  collected,  whereby 


*  The  name  of  the  Mongol  chief  is  generally  given  by  Ibn-al-Furat  under 
the  usual  Arabic  form  of  Huldku  for  Miiidyu ;  in  this  anecdote,  however,  the 
name  is  spelt  Hidawun  or  Suldtciinf  which  I  believe  is  unusual  in  Arabic  or 
Persian  authors. 
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great  loss  of  wealth  in  the  future  would  thus  ensue.  On 
which  Hulagu  ordered  the  flames  to  be  extinguished,  and 
granted  quarter  to  all  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  were 
still  left  aliye  (f.  200a,  b).  Various  anecdotes  are  then 
given  by  Ibn-al-Furat.  One,  at  some  length  (f.  201a), 
relates  how  a  company  of  Fakirs,  theological  students  and 
men  of  the  Ehanikahs  (Moslem  convents),  all  dressed  in 
white  assembled  on  the  Bridge  of  boats  at  Baghdad  just 
as  Hulagu  was  departing,  and  proceeded  to  devote  them- 
selves to  death,  by  martyrdom,  seeing  that  their  master  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful  had  already  thus  suffered.  Twice 
over  Hulagu  sent  his  chamberlain  to  dissuade  them,  telling 
them  that  by  order  of  the  great  Eaan,  Changlz  Ehan,  non- 
combatants  were  to  be  spared,  and  so  bidding  them  go 
their  ways  in  peace.  They  insisted,  however,  that  death 
was  unavoidable,  and  that  martyrdom  was  most  desirable 
at  the  hands  of  those  who  had  slain  their  Caliph.  Where- 
upon, the  chamberlain  having  returned  with  their  second 
answer,  the  chronicler  adds  that  Hulagu  "  smiling  ordered 
them  all  to  be  slain,  and  they  were  shot  to  death  with 
arrows,  the  mercy  of  Allah  be  upon  them/' 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Ibn-al-Furat  cites  a  number  of 
contradictory  notices  (f.  198a,  b)  as  to  the  exact  date  of  the 
putting  to  death  of  Musta'sim,  a  matter  on  which  certainty 
is  unattainable,  and  indeed  is  of  no  great  importance. 
Further,  in  the  account  of  the  plundering  of  Baghdad 
Ibn-al-Furat  states  (f.  1965)  that  Hulagu  sent  for  the 
Staff  and  Mantle  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad  (which  ^then 
existed,  it  would  seem,  in  the  treasury  of  the  Caliph),  and 
ordered  these  both  to  be  burnt  in  a  dish  (tabak),  their  ashes 
being  subsequently  thrown  into  the  Tigris.  According  to 
the  chronicler,  the  Mongol  chief  did  not  on  this  occasion 
act  from  mere  impiety.  **  For  (said  he)  I  have  not  burnt 
these  regarding  them  as  of  no  importance,  nay  rather  I  have 
burnt  them  to  keep  them  undefiled,  since  none  now  hath 
the  right  to  wear  the  Mantle  or  to  carry  the  Staff;  and 
even  I,  according  to  our  law,  am  also  not  fit  to  make  use  of 
either  of  these  things." 

J.&.A.8.  1900.  2S 
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This  presumably  was  after  the  death  of  the  Caliph,  and 
if  the  anecdote  be  true  it  would  appear  somewhat  to 
invalidate  the  authenticity  of  the  Staff  and  Mantle  of  the 
Prophet,  now  preserved  at  Stamboul,  which  is  used  at 
the  inauguration  of  every  new  Ottoman  Sultan,  who,  as 
all  know,  claims  to  be  the  true  Commander  of  the  Faithful. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  that  the  Prophet  Muhammad 
left  behind  him  more  than  one  Staff  and  Mantle  for  the 
edification  of  true  believers,  and  the  proper  use  of  his  Caliph 
and  Vicegerent,  whether  he  may  live  at  Constantinople, 
Cairo,  or  Baghdad. 
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AuT.  XIII.  —  Contributions  to   the  History  of  Ahikar  and 
Nadan,    By  M.  Gastbr. 

The  history  of  Ahikar  and  his  nephew  Nadan  forms 
part  of  Eastern  popular  literature.  When  publishing  my 
history  of  Roumanian  popular  literature  seventeen  years 
ago  (Bucureesti,  1883)  I  devoted  a  special  chapter  to  the 
Roumanian  versions  of  this  history  (pp.  104-114).  I  was 
the  first  to  recognize  the  connection  between  the  Roumanian 
and  Slavonic  versions  and  those  contained  in  the  Arabian 
Nights.  I  then  drew  attention  to  the  intimate  relation 
between  this  legend  and  that  which  has  entered  the  Greek 
life  of  iBsop.  Since  that  time  scholars  have  paid  much 
attention  to  this  legend,  especially  as  through  Meissner's 
studies  it  is  being  considered  as  one  of  the  lost  Apocrypha 
mentioned  already  in  the  Book  of  Tobit. 

The  whole  material  has  now  been  collected  under  the 
title  "The  Story  of  Ahikar,  from  the  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Armenian,  Ethiopic,  Greek,  and  Slavonic  versions,  by  F.  0. 
Conybeare,  J.  Rendel  Harris,  and  Agnes  Smith  Lewis. 
London,  1898."  In  the  Introduction  (pp.  vii-lxxxviii)  the 
attempt  is  made  to  reconstruct  the  old  Hebrew  form  of 
Ahikar,  especially  in  Chapters  V  and  VI.  Before  examining 
this  hypothesis,  and  many  of  the  points  touched  upon  in 
that  Introduction,  I  will  first  give  a  direct  contribution 
to  the  text  itself  by  translating  the  Roumanian  version. 
I  have  selected  for  this  purpose,  out  of  a  number  of 
manuscripts  mentioned  by  me  in  my  History  of  Roumanian 
Literature  (''Grundriss  der  Romanischen  Philologie,"  ed. 
Uroeber),  ii,  3,  p.  387,  the  version  contained  in  my  manuscript 
2fo.  90,  written  1777. 
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The  EouMANiAN  Ybrsion. 

The  History  o/Arkirie,  the  very  wise,  who  taught  his  nephew 
Nadan  in  matters  of  wisdom  and  learning,  that  he  should  have 
sense  and  philosophy  and  good  knowledge. 

In  the  days  of  King  Sanagriptu  there  lived  in  the  land 
of  Bodu  (Doru)  a  man  named  Arkirie.  This  very  wise 
Arkirie  adopted  a  nephew,  the  son  of  his  sister,  of  the 
name  of  Anadan  (for  he  had  no  children).  He  fed  him 
with  white  bread  and  honey  and  good  wine,  and  taught 
him  philosophy.     And  he  said  to  him : 

1.  **  My  son,  I  teach  thee  first :  Enter  into  no  business 
with  the  mighty,  nor  buy  anything  from  them,  nor  buy 
stolen  goods,  lest  thy  own  goods  perish  with  them. 

2.  *^  My  son  Anadan,  honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
so  that  they  should  not  curse  thee,  and  let  thy  goods  remain 
blessed  and  thou  eat  and  rejoice  in  them  (cf.  Akyr.  25).^ 

3.  **  'ilLy  son  Anadan,  when  thou  servest  a  wicked  master, 
do  not  tell  him  that  he  is  wicked  and  that  he  should  have 
mercy  on  thee,  but  do  what  he  orders  thee. 

4.  '^My  son,  do  not  talk  in  the  presence  of  thy  master, 
for  thou  wilt  err  and  he  will  hate  thee. 

5.  ''My  son  Anadan,  go  to  church  on  each  holiday,  and 
on  Sundays,  for  God  will  feed  thee  (cf.  Akyr.  33). 

6.  '*  My  son  Anadan,  wherever  thou  seest  a  man  sad 
and  in  sorrow  crying,  go  to  him  and  comfort  him,  and 
remind  him  that  he  will  also  die  (of.  Akyr.  41). 

7.  ''My  son,  when  thou  reachest  a  high  position,  then 
bow  before  everyone,  for  with  thy  wisdom  thou  wilt  reax^h 
a  higher  place  still. 

8.  "Be  not  hasty  in  thine  anger  lest  thou  repent  after- 
wards (cf.  Akyr.  97). 

9.  "My  son  Anadan,  whatever  thou  wishest  to  obtain 
from  God,  pray  continually,  for  in  time  God  will  grant  it 
to  thee. 

^  The  references  In  parentheses  are  to  the  Slavonic  version  in  the  above 
publication  of  Conybeare,  etc. 
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10.  **  My  son,  keep  thy  hand  from  theft ;  do  not  murder, 
and  do  not  speak  evil  (of.  Akyr.  119). 

11.  ''My  son  Anadan,  flee  from  unchastity,  especially 
from  married  women,  for  Jthou  wilt  lose  thy  head  (of. 
Akyr.  119). 

12.  **  My  son,  listen  to  the  wise  man,  though  he  be  poor^ 
for  that  is  the  way  in  which  God  acts ;  one  day  he  gives  to 
one  and  the  other  day  to  the  other. 

13.  ''  As  long  as  thou  livest,  beware  from  digging  a  pit 
for  others,  for  thou  art  sure  to  fall  in  it. 

14.  ''A  wise  man  listens  (to  words),  but  the  fool,  eveiL 
when  thou  strikest  him,  will  never  learn  anything  (cl« 
Akyr.  49). 

15.  ''My  son  Anadan,  take  no  bribes,  for  bribes  blind 
the  soul  and  make  thee  lose  it,  and  darken  the  eyes  of  man 
(cf.  Akyr.  53). 

16.  "  My  son,  better  be  served  by  a  righteous  slave  than 
by  a  wicked  brother  (cf.  Akyr.  61). 

17.  "  It  is  better  to  lie  on  the  gridiron  than  to  live  with 
a  wicked  wife,  and  do  not  confide  thy  advice  and  thy  faith 
to  anyone  (cf.  Akyr.  68). 

18.  "  My  son  Anadan,  when  thou  speakest  to  thy  master 
let  thy  mouth  be  locked  with  three  locks  —  one  on  the 
heart,  and  the  other  on  the  mind,  and  the  third  on  the 
mouth — for  when  thou  once  hast  spoken,  the  word  cannot 
be  caught  back  either  on  horse,  or  by  wind  hounds,  or  by 
the  hawk. 

19.  "Again,  my  son  Anadan,  honour  and  support  the 
good  and  the  wise,  though  he  be  only  wise  in  his  way  and 
not  rich. 

20.  "My  son  Anadan,  if  thou  hast  a  wicked  neighbour 
do  not  neglect  him,  for  Ood  wiU  have  mercy  upon  thee, 
and  he  will  not  be  able  to  harm  thee. 

21.  "  My  son  Anadan,  be  not  a  liar,  for  a  lie  first  goes 
to  the  bottom  as  heavy  as  lead,  and  at  last  it  floats  like 
a  leaf  on  the  water  (cf.  Akyr.  74). 

22.  "  My  son,  it  is  better  to  carry  stones  with  the  wise 
than  to  feast  with  a  fool. 
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28.  "My  son,  honour  thy  brothers  and  thy  friends,  lest 
he  speaks  nicely  in  thy  presence,  but  behind  thy  back  he 
will  hurt  thee  and  smite  thee. 

24.  "My  son,  if  anyone  throws  stones  at  thee,  throw 
bread,  for  the  bread  will  come  back  to  thee  and  the  stooe 
will  return  to  him  who  throws  it. 

25.  "  My  son,  it  is  better  that  a  wise  man  beats  thee  than 
that  the  fool  honours  thee. 

26.  "My  son,  when  thou  sittest  at  other  peoples'  table 
do  not  sit  high  up,  for  other  people  and  greater  people  will 
oome  and  move  thee  to  a  lower  place ;  but  when  thou  sittest 
at  a  lower  end,  and  when  once  they  have  called  thee  up, 
they  will  no  more  moye  thee  down. 

27.  "  Nor  shalt  thou  invite  anyone  to  a  stranger's  table. 

28.  "  Do  not  sit  too  long  ;  better  sit  a  little  and  let  them 
regret  that  thou  dost  not  tarry  longer. 

29.  "When  thou  art  invited  come  properly  dressed, 
otherwise  better  stay  at  home  and  let  them  regret  thy 
absence,  instead  of  going  unprepared,  for  he  wishes  to 
honour  thee,  and  thou  puttest  him  to  shame. 

30.  "My  son,  do  not  go  out  in  the  night  without  arms, 
for  thou  knowest  not  whom  thou  shalt  meet. 

31.  "  My  son,  when  thou  startest  on  a  journey,  carry  thy 
own  food  with  thee,  and  count  not  on  that  of  thy  com- 
panions, for  thou  wilt  remain  hungry  (cf.  Akyr.  78). 

32.  "  My  son,  do  not  start  alone  on  a  journey,  and  on 
the  way  do  not  eat  all  thy  food,  relying  upon  thy  com- 
panion, for  when  thy  food  comes  to  an  end  he  will  not 
give  thee ;  (for  fruit  in  a  stranger's  sack  get  easily  bad 
and  rancid). 

83.  "  My  son,  if  anyone  give  thee  good  advice  listen  to 
it,  for  it  will  be  very  useful  to  thee ;  it  will  be  like  fresh 
water  from  a  pure  fountain  to  a  thirsty  man. 

34.  "My  son,  do  not  go  to  other  tables  uninvited,  and 

85.  "  What  thou  dost  not  like  for  thyself  do  it  not  unto 
others. 

86.  "  My  son  Anadan,  take  care  of  the  top  of  the  sack 
and  not  of  the  bottom,  for  the  bottom  is  also  the  end." 
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When  lie  had  instructed  him  in  all  the  philosophy  and 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  Arkirie  took  his  nephew  Anadan 
and  brought  him  to  the  King  Sanagriptu.  Bringing  him 
to  Court,  Arkirie  said :  *'  Honourable  King,  I  will  present 
my  nephew  Anadan  that  he  serve  your  Majesty,  for  I  have 
grown  old,  and  am  not  able  to  serve  any  longer/'  And 
the  King  Sanagriptu,  in  reply,  said:  ''I  am  very  pleased 
to  fulfil  your  wish,  Arkirie/'  And  Arkirie  said  unto  the 
King :  "  May  it  be  thy  gracious  will  to  appoint  my  nephew 
Oreat  Logothet/'  And  he  was  appointed  to  that  post,  and 
it  went  well  with  him,  and  he  was  greatly  honoured  at  Court. 

But  Anadan  harboured  evil  thoughts  in  his  heart,  and 
he  thought  how  he  could  destroy  his  uncle  Arkirie,  so  that 
he  should  get  all  his  property.  So  he  wrote  a  false  letter 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  King,  and  he  wrote  as  follows : 
"I,  Anadan,  in  the  name  of  the  illustrious  king  Sanagriptu, 
send  greetings  and  good  health  to  my  beloved  friend  and 
father,  the  wise  Arkirie.  The  moment  when  thou  receivest 
this  letter  assemble  the  warriors  from  that  part  of  the 
country  and  come  as  fast  as  thou  canst,  for  the  king  is 
in  great  trouble."  When  Arkirie  read  this  letter  he  at 
once  gathered  his  hosts,  and  started  to  go  with  all  his  hosts 
to  the  King.  When  Anadan  knew  that  his  uncle  had 
approached  the  place,  he  took  the  king  by  the  hand  and 
led  him  to  a  high  tower  and  showed  him  the  army.  The 
king  was  greatly  astounded,  and  said  :  ''  What  can  this 
mean  P  "  Then  Anadan  said :  *'  There  is  my  uncle  Arkirie, 
who  has  risen  in  rebellion  against  thee."  And  the  king 
said :  **  What  am  I  to  do  to  save  myself  from  this  great 
danger  ?  "  And  Anadan  said :  ''  When  he  will  have  come 
much  nearer  I  will  go  out  and  meet  him,  and  with  good 
words  I  will  persuade  him  to  come  with  me,  and  I  will  bring 
him  to  thee."  And  the  king  said :  ''  If  thou  bringest  him, 
there  will  be  no  one  greater  than  thee  in  this  realm."  And 
the  king  said,  "  Go." 

And  Anadan  then  went  and  said :  '^  Greetings  to  Arkirie, 
to  my  father,  welcome  in  health.  The  king  is  waiting  for 
thee,  for  he  is  oppressed  with  dangers  from  many  quarters." 
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And  he  Idaaed  hia  hand  and  he  repeated  :    **  Greetings 
from  tiie  king/'     Arkirie  said :   **  Hail  unto  thee,  my  son 
Anadan;   and  how  is  the  king? — ^is  it  well  with  himP'' 
Anadan  repUed :    *'  He  is  in  great  troubles,  and  he  wishes 
thee  to  oome  to  him  as  quickly  as  possible."     And  Arkirie 
replied :    ^'  With  pleasure/'      So  he  got   up  and  went  to 
the   king  as   a   faitliful   servant,   not   knowing   anything. 
Anadan  made  obeisance  to   the  king  with  his  uncle,  and 
the  king  said :   **  Is  it  right  that  thou  shalt  come  with  hosts 
against  me  P    My  father  and  I  have  been  kind  to  thee,  and 
there  was  no  one  more  honoured  in  the  kingdom,  and  now 
thou  desirest  to  kill  me,  but  instead  of  that  thy  punishment 
will  overtake  thee."     Arkirie  replied  :  ''  I  know  nothing  of 
it,  my  lord."     The  king  replied:    "Why  hast  thou  acted 
in  that  manner  against  me  P  "     And  the  king  said  to  hia 
counsellors:   "How  shall  we  pimish  him  according  to  his 
deserts P"     Not  one  of  them  answered,  but  Anadan  said: 
**  The  punishment  shall  be  that  his  head  be  struck  off  and 
carried  one  hundred  feet  away  from  his  body."     And  the 
king  said  to  the  great  executioner:  "Go  and  cut  his  head  off." 
And  Ajrkirie  said  to  the  executioner :    "  Bemember  the 
kindness  which  I  have  done  unto  thee,  and  I  pray  unto 
thee  speak  to  the  king  on  my  behalf,  and  tell  him  Arkirie 
prays  that  he  be  led  to  his  own  house  to  suffer  there  the 
punishment,  so  that  his  wife  and  his  slaves  may  weep  oyer 
him  and  bury  him."     And  the  executioner  went  to  the  king 
and  repeated  his  words.     And  the  king  said:    "Take  him 
to  his  house  and  put   him   to  death."      So   they  brought 
him  to  his  house.     On  the  second  day  they  sat  down  and 
feasted    together,    and    Arkirie   said   to    the   executioner : 
"  Remember  —  and  it  is  right  that  man  should  remember 
the  good  that  has  been  shown  to  him — that  I  haye  shown 
friendship  unto  thee,  and  now  has  the  time  come  to  return 
kindness  to  me.     Put  me  not  to  death.     There  is  a  man 
in  prison  who  is  like  myself ;  strike  off  his  head  and  bring 
ii  to  the  king."     The  executioner  complied  willingly  with 
hia  request,  and  struck  off  the  man's  head  and  returned  to 
the  king,     Arkirie  made  an  underground  dwelling  in  his 
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house,  and  there  be  lived  for  uine  years,  no  one  knowing 
anything  of  it  with  the  exception  of  his  wife.  Anadan 
asked  now  from  the  king  the  houses  and  property  that 
belonged  to  Arkirie  his  uncle.  The  king  gave  them  to  him. 
He  went  to  the  house  of  his  uncle,  and  he  began  to  beat 
the  servants  and  slaves,  and  be  held  great  feasts  and  dances 
over  the  grave  of  his  uncle.  And  many  other  such  things. 
Arkirie  heard  all  this  and  suffered. 

In  another  country  there  lived  a  king  hy  name  Pharaon. 
When  he  heard  that  Arkirie,  the  philosopher,  had  been 
killed,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Annagriptu  (1.  Sanagriptu), 
saying :  **  I  bid  thee  know,  that  the  moment  thou  seest  this 
my  letter,  thou  shalt  send  me  some  workmen,  for  I  wish 
to  build  a  castle  which  shall  be  neither  in  heaven  nor  upon 
earth,  and  these  workmen  shall  come,  neither  walking  on 
foot  nor  riding  on  horseback ;  they  shall  be  neither  dressed 
nor  naked.  If  thou  wilt  not  do  as  I  wish,  then  gather  thy 
hosts  for  battle.*'  When  Sanagriptu  saw  this  letter  he  was 
greatly  disturbed  and  wondered  how  to  do  it,  for  he  had 
HO  one  to  counsel  him,  and  he  said  to  his  counsellors :  ''  If 
Arkirie  had  been  alive,  I  should  have  had  some  one  to 
advise  me,  but  you  have  caused  me  to  kill  him,  and  now 
I  am  sure  to  lose  my  country."  And  all  the  counsellors 
were  greatly  vexed  and  wondered  what  to  do.  Then  the 
executioner  said :  ''  O  illustrious  king,  if  anyone  would 
bring  Arkirie  back  alive,  what  wouldst  thou  do  to  him  ?  " 
And  the  king  replied:  ''There  shall  be  no  greater  man 
than  him  in  my  whole  kingdom."  So  he  went  and  brought 
Arkirie  from  his  underground  celL  When  they  brought 
him  out,  his  hair  reached  to  the  ground,  and  his  nails  were 
like  scythes,  and  his  eyes  were  closed,  for  the  hair  of  his 
lashes  and  eyebrows  covered  them  completely;  and  they 
brought  him  to  the  king. 

When  the  king  perceived  him  he  greatly  rejoiced,  and 
said :  *'  O  Arkirie,  what  am  I  to  do,  as  the  king  Pharaon 
has  sent  a  missive  asking  me  to  send  master- workmen  to 
luiild  a  castle  which  shall  be  neither  in  heaven  nor  upon 
earth,  and  those  masters  shall  be  neither  dressed  nor  naked. 
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and  they  shall  come  neither  on  foot  nor  on  horseback.'^ 
Arkirie  replied :  "  Be  comforted,  O  king,  and  rejoice,  for 
I  will  accomplish  this  thing,  but  give  me  ten  days  grace 
until  I  shall  have  recovered  the  sight  of  my  eyes."  The 
king  granted  his  wish,  and  after  the  ten  days  Arkirie  came 
to  the  king  and  asked  him  to  give  him  two  eaglets.  He 
took  these  eaglets  with  him  and  entered  a  boat,  taking  the 
master-workmen  with  him  dressed  in  fisher-nets,  and  so 
they  came  to  the  king  Pharaon. 

When  they  reached  the  place  the  king  did  not  recognize 
him,  and  he  asked  them,  "How  did  you  comeP"  And 
Arkirie  replied :  "  Neither  on  foot  nor  on  horseback,  and 
now,  Pharaon,  be  ready  for  to-morrow."  On  the  second  day 
Arkirie  took  a  boy  and  put  him  in  a  high  bedstead  (a  cage), 
and  he  tied  the  two  eaglets  to  that  bedstead,  and  the  two 
eaglets  began  to  fly  aloft,  for  the  boy  kept  in  his  hands  an 
iron  spit  with  meat  on  the  top  of  it.  He  showed  it  to  them 
as  if  he  were  willing  to  feed  them,  and  the  eaglets  were  yery 
hungry,  as  they  had  been  kept  for  three  days  without  food. 
The  boy  then  cried  :  "  Bring  lime  and  stones,  for  the 
workmen  are  ready,  and  we  wish  to  build  the  castle  in  the 
heights — ^neither  in  heaven  nor  upon  earth."  And  Arkirie 
said  unto  the  king :  "  Give  orders  to  the  people  to  carry 
up  lime  and  stones,  as  the  workmen  are  waiting  for 
work."  The  king  wondered  at  it,  and  he  said  :  "  In 
truth  we  are  at  fault  now,  as  we  cannot  carry  up  the  lime 
and  stones." 

The  king  then  recognized  that  it  was  Arkirie,  and  he  said 
unto  him :  "  I  want  you  to  make  me  a  rope  of  sand." 
Arkirie  went  and  bored  a  hole  through  the  wall  of  a  room, 
and  in  the  morning  when  the  sun  rose  the  rays  of  the  sun 
penetrated  the  room  through  that  hole,  and  Arkirie  said 
to  the  king :  "  Send  and  tie  the  foals  up  quickly  with  that 
rope,  so  that  I  may  twist  another."  And  the  king  wondered 
and  said,  "Thou  art  truly  the  philosopher  Arkirie!"  and 
he  said  unto  him,  "  I  am  it"  ;  and  he  told  him  all  that  had 
happened  to  him,  and  how  his  nephew  had  spoken  evil 
against  him. 
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He  retarned  then  from  that  place,  and  came  back  and 
made  obeisance  to  the  king,  and  said :  "  I  wish  you  to 
deliver  up  to  me  my  nephew  Anadan  that  I  teach  him  my 
philosophy,  for  I  have  hitherto  not  taught  him  sufficiently 
well."  And  the  king  said,  "  Go  and  take  him."  And  ho 
got  hold  of  him  by  the  chest  and  brought  him  to  his 
house. 

And  he  made  four  iron  staffs  and  four  clubs  of  wood  with 
nails  sticking  out  of  them,  and  he  put  Anadan  down  and 
began  to  beat  him.  And  Anadan  said :  **  Forgive  me,  my 
father,  and  let  me  be  the  meanest  of  swineherds,  only  let 
me  live."  But  Arkirie  said :  "  No,  my  son,  thou  hast  acted 
towards  me  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wolf  acted  when  ho 
went  to  the  teacher  to  be  taught ;  for  whilst  the  teacher 
said  A  B  C  D  the  wolf  said  :  '  For  the  lambs '  and  '  for  the 
sheep '  and  *  for  the  goats '  and  '  for  the  kids ' ;  in  the  same 
manner  hast  thou  acted  towards  me,  my  son." 

And  he  began  to  beat  him.  And  Anadan  said :  "  Have 
mercy  on  me,  and  I  will  be  a  shepherd."  And  Arkirie  said  : 
"  Thou  hast  acted  towards  me  as  the  wolf  who  followed  the 
sheep  and  met  the  shepherd,  who  said  to  him :  '  Happy 
journey  to  thee,  wolf  The  wolf  replied  :  *  Thank  thee.' 
And  he  asked  him :  '  Whither  art  thou  going  so  fast  P ' 
And  the  wolf  said :  '  I  follow  the  track  of  the  sheep,  for  an 
old  woman  had  told  me  that  the  dust  of  the  sheep  was 
wholesome  for  the  eyes.'  In  the  same  manner  hast  thou 
acted  against  me." 

And  he  began  again  to  beat  him,  but  Anadan  said  : 
"Have  pity  on  me,  and  I  will  groom  thy  horses."  But 
Arkirie  said:  "No,  my  son,  thou  hast  acted  towards  me 
like  a  man  who,  leading  an  ass  on  the  road,  tied  it  with 
a  loose  rope.  The  ass  broke  the  rope  and  ran  away. 
On  his  way  he  met  the  wolf,  and  the  wolf  said  unto  him : 
'  Happy  journey  unto  thee,  ass ! '  And  the  ass  replied : 
*  Unhappy  it  will  be,  for  the  man  tied  me  up  with  a  rotten 
rope,  so  that  I  broke  it  and  ran  away,  and  he  did  not  tie 
me  with  a  good  rope.' "  And  Arkirie  oontinued  to  beat  him 
until  he  died. 
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Thus  far  the  Boumanian  yersion  in  this  manuscripty 
<which  is  distinguished  by  some  peculiar  features  from  aU 
the  other  versions  known.  Whilst  some  of  the  riddles  are 
omitted  like  that  of  the  Peculiar  Tree,  we  have  here,  on 
the  contrary,  more  details  concerning  the  master- workmen 
which  had  to  be  sent  to  Egypt.  The  source  for  this  text 
is  probably  Slavonic,  but  here  again  the  differences  are 
very  marked  between  this  version  and  that  published  by 
Jagic  and  reprinted  in  the  English  translation  in  the  above- 
mentioned  book  (pp.  1-23).  The  proverbs  and  maxims 
are  less  numerous  than  in  the  Slavonic,  and  a  large 
number  are  missing  altogether  from  the  Slavonic.  The 
Roumanian  text  thus  reveals  a  much  more  primitive  form  of 
this  legend  in  the  Slavonic,  or  maybe  in  the  Greek  original, 
than  has  hitherto  come  to  light.  The  incident  connected 
with  the  flying  of  the  boy  in  the  cage  or  bedstead  is  here 
aIso  much  fuller  than  in  the  Slavonic  text,  and  presents 
striking  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Solomon  legends  with 
which  this  part  of  the  history  is  undoubtedly  connected. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  this  text  is  merely  one  out 
of  a  number  of  similar  texts,  of  which  I  have  given  a  short 
description  in  my  book  on  Roumanian  Popular  Literature, 
and  recently  in  my  History  of  Roumanian  Literature  in 
Groeber*s  ''Grundriss  der  Romanischen  Philologie/'  ii,  3, 
p.  387.  Although  all  these  MSS.,  and  the  printed  texts 
published  by  Anton  Pann  (1842)  rest  ultimately  upon 
one  Slavonic  or  Greek  original,  yet  there  is  no  absolute 
identity  among  them.  Each  text  differs  from  the  other, 
either  through  the  omission  of  some  minor  incidents  and 
similes  at  the  end  of  the  tale  or  in  the  maxims  and  sentences, 
of  which  one  contains  a  larger,  the  other  a  smaller  number, 
and  some  again  have  new  maxims  inserted  which  are  missing 
in  other  versions.  These  changes  are  sometimes  radical, 
and  yet  they  have  evidently  taken  place  within  the  last  two 
or  three  centuries,  as  none  of  these  MSS.  is  older  than  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The     fact     that    even    in    one    literature,    and   within 
a  comparatively  short  period,  profound  changes  have  been 
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iotroduced   into   it,    is   of   no   mean    importance   for    the- 
history  of  this   tale.     Similar    changes  have  undoubtedly 
occurred  also  in   the  other  yersions  of  Ahikar,  and  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  we  haye  in  the  versions  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  all  of  a  comparatively  recent  origin, 
the  old  and  primitive  form  of  the  "  Ahikar "  legend.     The 
process  of  continual  change  is  not  limited  to  one  period  or 
to  one  circle  alone.     This  is  the  rule  for  all  popular  books, 
and  any  conclusions  that  are  derived  solely  from  one  or 
more  versions,  or  even  from  all  combined,  must  fall  short 
of  the  truth  so  long  as  this  factor  is  being  ignored.      In 
this  change  only  the  frame,  i.e.  the  history  of  the  hero, 
remains  as  a  rule  the  abiding  factor.     The  incidents  are 
either  amplified  or  altered  according  to  the   fancy  of  the 
copyist,  and   according  to  his  greater  or  smaller  amount 
of  knowledge.     The  most  fluctuant  element  is  the  gnomical 
— ^the  maxims  and  proverbs  that  float  about,  as  it  were, 
in  the  air,  and  are  eagerly  caught  up  by  the  scribes  to 
popularize  the  tale  with  the  listeners  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
These  bear  the  imprint  of  the  immediate  environments ;  for 
they  must  have  the  local  colour  if  they  are  to  be  retained 
by  the  copyist  or  translator.      The  figurative  element  will 
live  longest  in  the  East,  the  pregnant  antithese  will  be 
appreciated  everywhere. 

I  do  not  intend  discussing  here  the  history  of  the  European 
proverbs.  It  suj£ces  to  point  out  the  profound  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  Greek  proverbs.  The  Byzantine 
and  modem  Greek  differ  from  the  old  not  merely  in  form, 
but  in  tendency,  as  £rumbacher  has  convincingly  shown. 
They  resemble  much  more  the  Oriental  conceptions  and  are 
also  of  a  figurative  character.  In  fact,  they  are  identical 
with  the  Ahikar  type,  which  in  its  turn  resembles  the  old 
Hebrew  ^  mashal,'  the  maxims  of  the  Books  of  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  Sirach.  The  Oriental  proverbs  have  in 
their  transmission  from  the  East  to  the  West  a  history  of 
their  own.  Mutual  borrowing  can  be  followed  up  here  no 
less  clearly  than  in  the  case  of  tales  and  apologues.  This 
branch  of  comparative  folklore  has,  however,  as  yet  scarcely 
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been  touched  upon  in  spite  of  the  great  work  of  Wander 
and  others.     How  far  the  East,  and  in  speaking  of  it  in  this 
connection  I  limit  myself  to  the  Christian  and  Mahummedan 
East — ^is  indebted  to  the  West,  i.e.  Greece,  and  vice  terad^ 
can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture.     In  each  country  scores  of 
witty  sayings  will  have  crystallized  at  one  time  or  another 
round  one  prominent  figure  renowned  for  sharpness  of  wit 
and  keenness  of  spirit.     Collections  of  such  proverbs  haye 
then  been  transferred  from   the  one  to  the  other.     The 
similarity  in   many  an  incident  and   in   a   good   number 
of  maxims  between  Solomon,  Ahikar,  JBsop,  and  Loqman, 
is  due  to  these  causes  of  identification  and  adaptation  from 
one  local  hero  to  the  other.     In  fact,  the  bulk  of  the  final 
portion  is  taken  oyer  bodily  from  the  old  cycle  of  Solomonic 
legends  and  adapted  to  the  Ahikar  cycle.     The  same  has 
happened  to  individual  maxims  and  proverbs.     The  route 
they  take  is  not  easy  to  follow.     One  single  example  must 
suffice   to  show   how  such   maxims  have   come    from   the 
West  to  the  East,  to  be  enriched  and  amplified  there,  and 
to  begin  a  new  journey  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Europe. 

It  will  at  the  same  time  disclose  the  true  origin  of  the 
Bthiopic  collection,  which  the  editors  do  not  seem  to  realize. 

Honein  b.  Isaac  translated  in  the  ninth  century  from 
various  languages — Greek,  Syriac,  and  Hebrew — into  Arabic 
a  large  collection  of  such  maxims.  It  has  deeply  influenced 
European  and  also  Oriental  paroemiology.  In  the  eleventh 
century  already  it  was  translated  into  Hebrew,  and  about 
the  same  time  or  a  century  later  into  Spanish.  It  forms 
the  basis  of  Mubashir's  collection,  which  in  its  turn  is  the 
basis  of  the  Spanish  "  Bocados  de  Oro,"  translated  then  into 
French  and  English,  not  to  speak  of  other  translations 
dependent  on  either  of  these  compilations  (v.  Steinschneider, 
''Uebersetzungen,"  p.  348  ff.).  Among  the  component  parts 
of  Honein's  collection  we  find  also  the  so-called  "  Will  of 
Loqman"  and  a  goodly  number  of  parallels  to  Ahikar. 
Steinschneider  maintains  now  that  the  Ethiopio  text  is 
borrowed  from  this  compilation,  and  thus  the  theory  of  the 
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editors,  wbo  believed   in  an  independent  Ethiopio  yereion 
of  Ahikar,  falls  to  the  ground. 

In  this  transmission  from  Uteratare  to  literature  the  links 
are  often  missing.  Parallelism  is  not  sufficient  proof  for 
determining  the  possible  priority  of  one  text  over  another. 
Nor  is  it  by  any  means  clear,  because  in  some  versions  of 
the  Book  of  Tobit,  Aheiaharos  and  Nadan,  and  only  the 
ingratitude  of  the  latter,  are  mentioned,  that  it  refers  to  the 
story  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  transmitted.  In  the 
short  reference  to  him  in  Tobit,  not  a  single  allusion  is  made 
to  the  teaching  and  to  the  maxims  of  Ahikar.  I  see  in 
the  *  story'  of  Ahikar  the  combination  of  two  independent 
sets  of  tales.  The  first  part  of  the  tale — the  adoption  of 
Nadan  and  the  treason  of  the  latter — ^is  one  independent 
taljB,  whilst  the  *  wisdom '  of  Ahikar  is  another,  and  it  has 
been  amalgamated  with  the  former  at  a  later  period.  The 
first  is  known  only  in  connection  with  Ahikar  and  Nadan, 
no  other  name  having  ever  been  substituted  for  either. 

There  is  no  parallel  known  to  this  tale  in  any  other 
quarter.  Wherever  this  tale  occurs  it  is  always  associated 
with  the  same  names— copyists'  errors  in  one  of  the  Greek 
texts  of  Tobit  notwithstanding.  Not  so,  however,  with  the 
second  part,  containing  Ahikar's  journey  to  Egypt  for  the 
purpose  of  solving  some  riddles  set  by  the  king  to  the  master 
of  Ahikar,  and  the  successful  accomplishment  of  his  task. 
The  very  same  incidents  occur  in  the  life  of  ^sop,  and 
Loqman  has  been  credited  with  identical  exploits.  But  all 
these  are  merely  the  late  reflexes  of  older  cycles  of  legends 
clustering  round  the  name  of  Solomon,  the  oldest  embodiment 
of  Oriental  wisdom.  The  Queen  of  Sheba  puts  such  riddles 
to  him,  according  to  ancient  legends ;  they  recur  also  in  the 
recital  of  the  riddles  put  to  the  same  king  by  Hiram  of 
Phoenicia.  He  is  also  flying  through  the  air  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  boy  in  the  legend  of  Ahikar.  This  legend 
has  afterwards  been  transferred  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
All  these  ancient  sages  are  also  credited  with  great  wisdom, 
and  the  '  Will '  or  last  ethical  exhortation  is  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  narrative  in  each  case. 
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I  see,  therefore^  in  this  part  of  the  Ahikar  legend,  which 
is  common  to  so  many  reputed  wise  men^  an  older  and 
at  the  same  time  an  independent  part  of  it.  The  same 
applies  for  many  of  the  maxims  and  ethical  principles 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Ahikar.  Their  source  must  be 
sought  in  the  collections  connected  with  names,  such  as 
Solomon,  JBsop,  etc.  Yery  much  depended  on  the  translator 
or  copyists  of  the  *  story.'  They  played  often  the  role  of 
authors,  altering,  omitting,  and  introducing  such  maxims 
as  suited  them  best.  Many  a  popular  proyerb  has  thus 
been  introduced  which  was  of  a  totally  different  origin. 
The  one  would  fayour  Biblical  reminiscences,  the  other  look 
to  the  Qor&n  for  inspiration,  and  a  good  many  to  other 
collections  of  proyerbs  and  maxims. 

How  numerous  such  collections,  e.g.  of  Greek  proyerbs 
and  maxims,  haye  been  can  be  gathered  from  the  very  rich 
bibliography  recently  published  by  G.  Polites  in  connection 
with  his  publication  of  the  Neo- Greek  proverbs.  Such, 
proverbs  were  easily  taken  over  by  another  and  incorporated 
into  his  work,  to  be  borrowed  anew  from  the  latter  by  a  third 
compiler,  and  so  forth.  To  give  again  a  modern  example. 
Negrutzi  published  in  1852  a  collection  of  Roumanian 
proyerbs,  into  which  he  had  incorporated  verbatim  almost  the 
whole  of  the  maxims  of  '  Arkirie'  without  even  mentioning 
him !  Pann,  again,  introduced  other  popular  proverbs  into 
his  second  and  subsequent  editions  of  Arkirie  I 

I  adduce  these  examples  because  we  can  verify  the  sources. 
In  the  light  of  proven  facts  we  are  justified  to  assume 
similar  procedures  for  ancient  times,  and  we  thus  learn  to 
guard  against  rash  conclusions  drawn  from  similarity  between 
maxims  or  between  single  similes  and  incidents. 

It  needs  hardly  pointing  out  that  under  such  circumstances^ 
before  formulating  any  opinion  as  to  the  age  and  origin  of 
the  Ahikar  legend,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  try  and 
establish  the  primitive  form.  All  the  MSS.  containing  the 
story  of  Ahikar  are  of  comparatively  modern  origin.  They 
differ  among  themselves  very  much,  and  show  undoubted 
traces  of  early   indebtedness   to    the   Bible    in   its   widest 
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aeofley  and  to  many  eztraneouB  collections  of  maxims'  and 
apophthegms.  An  attempt  to  reconstruct  a  problematic 
Hebrew  original  is,  to  say  the  least,  premature;  and  the 
attempt  to  penetrate  behind  the  modem  form  with  the 
iatention  of  finding  a  book  contemporary  with  the  Psalter 
or  with  the  Gospel  narrative,  as  made  in  the  Introduction, 
is  not  warranted  by  any  of  the  facts  hitherto  adduced  to 
strengthen  this  hypothesis. 

I  must  dwell  at  some  length  on  this  point  and  on  the 
relation  which  is  presumed  to  exist  between  Ahikar  and 
Tobit.     Much  is  made  in  the  Introduction,  p.  xlviii  ff.,  of 
the  sentence  that  occurs  in  Tobit,  iv,  10 — ''Alms  doth  deUyer 
from  death  " — and  the  editor  labours  to  prove  the  possibility 
that  in  an  older  form  much  of  the  almsgiving  of  Ahikar 
may  have  been  mentioned,  but  which  is  now  missing.     The 
difficulty  is    to    be    met,    then,   by  the    identification    of 
'righteousness'  and  'alms,'  both  expressed  by  the  Hebrew 
word  '  sedaqah.'     He  takes  pains  to  explain  the  advice  of 
Tobit  by  means  of  finding  also  in  Ahikar  ''a  suggestion 
of  a  confusion  between  *  righteousness '  and  '  alms.' "     The 
passage  in  Tobit  is,  however,  merely  borrowed  verbatim  from 
Proverbs,  x,  2,  or  xi,  4,  in  which  we  find  the  same  words 
repeated  twice :  "but  righteousness  delivereth  from  death." 
In  my  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Tobit  this  very  verse  is  found 
agreeing  verbatim  with  Prov.  xi,  4,  thus  dispelling  any 
lingering  doubt.     This  quotation  has  since  become  a  popular 
Hebrew  proverb,  exactly  with  the  same  meaning  as  in  Tobit 
and  in  Ahikar,  *  alms '  taking  the  place  of  '  righteousness.' 
This  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  Biblical  proverb  is  due 
to  the  change  of  the  meaning  in  the  word  *  sedaqah '  which 
has   taken  place   in  post  -  Biblical   times.     The  Rabbinic 
literature  abounds  with  reference  to  'almsgiving,'  and  the 
regular  word  for  it  is  only  '  sedaqah.'     With  this  derivate 
meaning  the  word  entered  the  Qor&n.     Its  appearance  with 
that  meaning  among  the  sayings  of  Tobit,  and  especially 
among  the  maxims  of  Ahikar,  proves  with  absolute  certainty 
its  late  origin.     The  change  had  already  taken  place,  and 
the  proverb  had  become  popular  with  the  altered  meaning 
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attached  to  it.  Eyen  now  the  sentence  is  written  on  the 
poor-box  among  the  Jews,  and  it  is  repeated  on  occasions 
of  burialy  when  the  people  are  appealed  to  to  give  ^alms/ 
for  ''alms  deliver  from  death."*  There  is  nothing  in  it^ 
therefore,  that  should  ''  refer  to  the  experience  of  Ahikar/' 
as  is  maintained  in  the  Introduction^  p.  Uv,  and  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that  the  borrowing  is  entirely  on  the 
side  of  Ahikar. 

Turning  now  to  the  parallels  to  the  Psalms  as  given  on 
p.  Ivii,  the  following  sentence  from  Ahikar  is  considered  to 
be  parallel  to  Psalm  cxli,  4 : — ^Ahikar :  "  O  my  son,  be  not 
neighbour  to  the  fool,  and  eat  not  bread  with  him."  Psalm : 
''  Incline  not  my  heart  to  any  evil  thing,  to  practise  wicked 
works  with  men  that  work  iniquity,  and  let  me  not  eat  of 
their  dainties."  Much  nearer,  at  any  rate,  is  the  following 
quotation  from  Proverbs,  xxiii,  6 :  "  Eat  thou  not  bread  with 
him  that  hath  an  evil  eye,  neither  desire  thou  his  dainties." 
It  is  significant  that  the  next  translation  of  Ahikar  agrees 
apparently  better  with  the  Greek  version  than  with  the 
extremely  difficult  Hebrew  original.  Much  more  interesting 
is  the  third  example  adduced  by  the  editors.  Ahikar :  ''For 
he  who  digs  a  pit  for  his  brother  shall  fall  into  it ;  and  he 
who  sets  traps  shall  be  caught  in  them."  This  is  said  to 
be  a  parallel  to  Psalm  cxli,  10 :  "  Let  the  wicked  fall  into 
their  own  nets,  whilst  that  I  withal  escape."  It  has 
'escaped'  the  editors  that  we  have  in  Ahikar  merely  the 
transcript  of  Psalm  vii,  15 :  "  He  that  makes  a  pit  and  digs 
it,  falleth  into  the  diteh  which  he  has  made." 

These  few  examples  show  that,  far  from  the  Psalms 
"containing  an  actual  memorial  of  Ahikar,"  the  very 
reverse  has  taken  place.  The  sentences  in  Ahikar  proclaim 
their  youth  by  the  form  in  which  biblical  reminiscences 
are  found  among  them.  The  question  may  now  be  asked 
whether  the  references  to  Aheiaharos  in  the  Greek  versions 
of  Tobit  belong  to  the  original  form  of  that  text?  The 
oldest  Hebrew  version  extant  (published  by  me)   has  no 

^  T.  Tendlan,  **  Sprachwdrter  DeutBch-juediBcher  Yorzeit,"  No.  868. 
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reference  whatsoever  to  Aheiaharos  or  to  Nadan ;  and  the 
Text  of  Jerome,  which  stands  in  close  relation  to  this  old 
Hebrew,  has  only  one  solitary  allusion  to  this  name.  This 
is  probably  dae  to  the  influence  of  the  Old  Latin  utilized  by 
Jerome,  which  in  its  turn  represents  that  Ghreek  tradition 
which  is  found  also  in  the  Peshitto.  Ilgen  already  in  his 
commentary  to  Tobit  pointed  out  that  the  two  passages 
in  which  Aheiaharos  occurs  are  probably  due  to  a  late 
interpolation.  They  interrupt  the  flow  of  the  tale,  and 
must  therefore  be  of  a  diflerent  origin,  introduced,  as 
I  believe,  into  the  tale  of  Tobit  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  moral  weight  of  the  ethical  teaching  contained  in  the 
*  Will 'of  Tobit. 

All  this  tends  to  diminish  the  probability  of  a  Hebrew 
original  of  the  story  of  Ahikar,  readily  assumed  by  the 
editors.  Not  a  single  trace  of  the  first  part  of  Ahikar  has 
thus  far  been  found  in  the  Hebrew  literature.  Numerous 
parallels  to  the  second  part  exist,  as  remarked  above,  but 
they  are  independent  of  Ahikar ;  though  a  far  larger  number 
of  parallels  to  the  maxims  can  be  found  in  Hebrew  than 
those  few  given  by  the  editors. 

Hebrew  paroemiology  offers  a  vast  material,  which  has 
hitherto  not  yet  been  utilized.  The  comparisons  should  not 
be  limited  merely  to  such  coincidences  which  find  their 
reason  and  explanation  in  the  fact  that  they  derive  from 
the  Bible,  which  is  a  source  common  to  both.  There  are 
other  collections  in  which  parallels  to  Ahikar  will  be  found. 
But  which  is  the  primitive  source?  An  answer  to  this 
question  must  be  reserved  until  a  complete  translation  of 
some  of  the  more  important  collections  will  have  been 
published  by  me,  especially  of  those  that  go  under  the 
name  and  authority  of  Judah  the  Prince,  Elieser  the  Great, 
and  "  The  Canopy  of  Elijah ''  ascribed  to  Elijah. 

In  most  of  these  collections  the  sayings  are  arranged  in 
numerical  groups  exactly  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
appear  at  the  close  of  Ahikar's  teaching,  which  undoubtedly 
is  an  imitation  of  those  old  *  Wills.'  Such  groups  are  found 
also  massed  at  the  end  of  a  book  called  ''The  Sayings  of 
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the  Fathers^''  by  Babbi  Nathan^  an  extremely  old  com- 
pflation,  dating  probably  from  the  fifth  century.  We  find 
thus  thQ  foUowing  saying  in  ^^  Maaseh  Torah/'  ascribed  to 
B.  Judahy  sub  No.  4 :  "  The  sages  say  the  following  four 
sentences :  '  The  fool  will  then  become  wise  when  a  black 
man  rubbing  with  a  sack  will  become  white;  the  young 
will  then  be  possessed  of  knowledge  when  the  ass  will  walk 
up  a  ladder ;  the  daughter-in-law  will  live  peacefully  with 
her  mother-in-law  when  the  kids  will  dwell  peacefully 
among  tigers ;  and  when  a  white  raven  will  be  found  then 
also  a  woman  without  blemish '  "  (cf.  Akyr.,  No.  82  ; 
Khik.,  No.  83  ;  Ahik.,  No.  62  ;  Haiq.,  No.  59). 

From  the  Will  of  EUeser  the  Great :  "  My  son,  do  not 
talk  idle  talk  in  the  school-house,  do  not  scoff  at  everything, 
do  not  scoff  at  everybody  "  (cf .  Ehilc,  No.  67). 

"My  son,  honour  the  poor  and  assist  him  secretly,  feed 
him  in  thy  house,  and  turn  thine  eye  away  when  he  eats- 
and  drinks,  for  he  is  hungry  and  would  leave  off  eating  " 
(cf.  Akyr.  81). 

"  My  son,  do  not  reveal  thy  secret  to  thy  wife,  be  faithful 
and  true  to  all ;  do  not  reveal  thy  secret  to  thy  friend  wken 
thou  art  contending  with  him  no  more  than  when  thou  art  at 
peace  with  him  "  (cf.  Akyr.  68.  75 ;  Haiq.  53 ;  Khik.  59. 74). 

'<  My  son,  do  not  cook  in  thy  neighbour's  pot  (euphemism 
for  *do  not  marry  a  widow')  "  (v.  Khik.  40). 

"Be  patient  in  anger"  (Akyr.  97). 

"My  son,  do  not  be  without  children,  teach  them  the 
Law"  (cf.  Ahik.  28;  Haiq.  28;  Khik.  20.  35). 

"  My  son,  do  not  wander  about  alone,  nor  be  alone  a  judge, 
or  judge  and  witness  in  one  "  (cf.  Ahik.  27.  56 ;  Akyr.  27 ;. 
Haiq.  27;  Khik.  19). 

"  My  son,  be  not  a  neighbour  to  the  wicked,  and  do  not 
associate  with  the  slanderer  " ;  and  "  My  son,  do  not  sit  in 
the  company  of  the  slanderers  and  of  the  evil-tongued " 
(cf.  Haiq.  19  ;  Khik.  90). 

"  My  son,  rejoice  not  when  thy  enemy  falls,  lest  Qod  sees 
it  and  it  displeases  Him  "  (cf.  Ahik.  17.  60 ;  Khik  11.  97 ;. 
Haiq.  58). 
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'^  My  soDy  beware  of  a  woman  that  is  not  worthy  of  thee, 
for  she  is  sure  to  ruin  thee  "  (cf.  Akyr.  15 ;  Ahik.  19.  72 ; 
Khik.  13;  Haiq.  8). 

"My  son,  loye  the  wise  and  run  after  them,  know  thy 
Maker,  live  in  peace  with  everyone,  and  speak  the  truth  " 
(cf.  Ahik.  12.  31 ;  Khik.  6.  89;  Haiq.  14). 

These  few  examples  suffice  to  show  that  many  more 
parallels  could  be  found  in  Eabbinio  literature,  though  this 
parallelism  proves  very  little  for  the  Hebrew  origin  of 
Ahikar. 
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Art.  XIV. — On  an  Ancient  Block-print  from  Kkotan.  By 
A.  R  Rudolf  Hobrnlb,  Ph.D.,  O.I.E.  With  two 
Plates. 

Ik  December  last  I  received  from  Captain  H.  H.  P.  Deasy 
a  small  cylindrical  box  containing  a  block-print,  which,  as 
he  wrote  to  me  from  Yarkand  in  April,  1899,  he  had 
obtained,  apparently,  not  long  previously  in  Ehotan. 

In  general  appearance  the  box  (see  Plate  I)  much 
resembles  one  which  belongs  to  the  British  Collection  of 
Central  Asian  Antiquities,  and  which  I  have  described  in 
my  OfEcial  Report.  (See  Journal,  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
Extra-Number  for  1899,  p.  108  and  pL  xv).  Captain  Deasy's 
box  is  rather  larger.  Its  measurements  are  :  height,  7|" ; 
diameter  at  mouth,  externally  4f ",  internally  3|" ;  thickness 
of  wall,  f " ;  diameter  at  bottom,  externally  5|",  internally 
4|",  the  wall  sloping  slightly  upwards ;  thickness  of  pro- 
jecting figures,  i'\  It  is  made  of  wood,  and  turned  out  of 
one  piece.  The  wall  is  cracked  in  two  places,  close  to  each 
other,  one  crack  extending  right  from  top  to  bottom.  All 
edges  are  rounded  off;  there  is  nothing  sharp-cornered  in 
the  whole  box.  Round  the  bottom  of  it  there  runs  a  band, 
projecting  i"  and  about  1|"  high,  incised  with  an  inscription 
which  runs  round  three-qi:^^ters  of  the  circumference,  just 
avoiding,  fortunately,  the  two  cracks,  which  go  through 
the  blank  one-fourth.  On  this  band,  as  on  a  platform, 
there  stands  out,  from  a  countersunk  surface,  a  row  of 
eleven  rudely  carved  human  figures,  placed  dose,  together, 
and  just  filling  the  whole  of  the  circumference.    They  only 
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differ  in  the  arrangement  of  their  arms,  which  is  as  follows, 
beginning  on  the  right  of  the  longer  crack : — 

The  first,  fourth,  and  eighth  men  have  their  arms  hanging 
straight  down. 

The  second  and  tenth  men  hold  their  hands  over  their 
stomach,  the  (proper)  right  above  the  left. 

The  third  holds  them  similarly,  but  the  (proper)  left 
above  the  right. 

The  fifth,  seventh,  and  ninth  have  their  (proper)  right 
hand  placed  on  the  stomach,  and  their  left  arm 
hanging  down  straight. 

The  sixth  holds  himself  similarly,  only  reversed,  the  left 
hand  on  the  stomach  and  the  right  arm  hanging 
down. 

The  eleventh  has  only  one  arm,  the  (proper)  left,  which 
hangs  down  straight.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  eleventh  figure  ever  had  a  second  arm ; 
the  second  (shorter)  crack  runs  up,  from  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  to  its  neck,  through  the  counter- 
sunk space  upon  which  the  missing  arm  would 
have  stood ;  but  there  is  no  mark  of  any  fracture 
to  be  seen. 


The  cranium  of  the  second,  seventh,  and  ninth  figures 
is  marked  with  parallel  incisions  to  indicate  hair.  On 
the  remainder  of  the  figures  these  marks  are  omitted,  the 
cranium  being  left  quite  smooth,  like  the  rest  of  the  body 
of  all  the  figures.  The  bottom  of  the  head  of  the  second 
figure  is  marked  with  similar  strokes  to  indicate  a  beard. 
.  Over  the  heads  of  these  figures,  there  is  a  series'  of  five 
loaghly  circular  knobs,  with  a  diameter  ci  about  ll^'.r 
They  are  placed,  at  equal  distances,  above  and  between 
the  heads  of  figures  1  and  2,  8  and  4,  5  and  6,  7  and  8, 
9  and  10.  Above  the  eleventh  figure,  theve  is  no  knob* 
Aooordingly  there  is  a  longer  blank  intervBl^  of  about  4", 
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in  the  oountersank  space,  between  the  fifth  and  first  knobff, 
corresponding  exactly  to  the  blank  interval  in  the  band 
beloir  the  figures,  where  there  is  no  inscription. 

The  faces  of  the  knobs  are  carved  as  follows :  No.  1  with 
an  inscription,  Nos.  2-4  with  human  featares,  and  No.  5' 
with  the  device  or  monogram  (shown  in  Plate  I,  fig.  2) 
which  is  also  found  in  certain  pages  of  the  block-print 
book.  The  lower  part  of  the  face  on  No.  4  is  also  marked 
with  strokes  to  indicate  a  beard ;  these  are  wanting  on  th^ 
two  other  &ces. 

The  box  has  no  lid,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  ever  had 
any.    It  is  a  regular  capsa. 

The  long  inscription  (Plate  I,  fig.  4)  at  the  bottom  of 
the  box  consists  of  fifteen  (or  perhaps  sixteen)  words,  written 
in  characters  which  resemble  Uigur. 

The  short  inscription  on  the  knob,  written  in  the  same 
characters,  and  apparently  consisting  of  four  words,  is  shown 
on  Plate  I,  fig.  3.  The  device  on  the  knob  is  shown  itt 
the  same  Plate,  fig.  2,  also  on  Plate  II,  fig.  11. 

The  block-print  measures  8x5^  inches.  The  lines  ran 
parallel  with  the  narrower  side,  and  there  are  from  nine  to 
nineteen  lines  on  a  page,  though  the  usual  number  varies' 
between  twelve  and  sixteen.  They  also  vary  very  much 
in  length,  and  are  often  printed  disorderly,  both  in  point  oi 
direction  (being  out  of  parallel)  and  interval.  The  material* 
is  paper,  of  the  same  kind  as  that  on  which  the  books  and 
ndls  of  the  Ninth  Set  of  the  British  Collection  are  printed. 
(See  my  Report,  pp.  47, 109, 110.)  It  is  a  very  thin,  almost 
transparent,  tough  paper,  of  even  texture,  and  of  a  yellowish 
or  creamy  tint  The  first  leaf  is  torn  in  two ;  of  four  other 
leaves  (Nos.  5,  44,.  45,  and  70)  about  one-quarter  is  torn 
away  and  missing.  Altogether  there  are  seventy-two  leaves^ 
all  separate  ;  therefore  144  pages.  Printing  eommeaceS' 
on  the  second  and  ends  on  the  last  page.  There  is,  however, 
inside  tber  book  a  page^  the  44th,  which  is  blank ;  and  it  is, 
thszeiore,  probable  that  the  leaf  to  which  it  belongs,  tiie 
23ad  (=  pp.  43  asd  44),  originally  formed,  or  was  intended 
to  iorm,  the  end  of  the  book,  and  has  only  been  misf^aeed' 
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in  binding  the  book.  For  one  would  naturally  suppose  tlie 
book  to  commence  and  end  with  a  blank  page,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  similar  books  of  the  Ninth  Set  of  the  British 
Collection.  The  book  is  bound  with  three  stitches,  along 
one  of  its  narrow  sides,  so  that  it  opens  like  a  European 
book.  The  material  used  in  stitching  is  thickly  crusted 
with  muddy  sand.  It  is  either  a  skein  of  thread,  or 
a  squashed  piece  of  split  reed  or  of  some  other  fibrous  plant. 
In  many  places  the  book  is  almost  illegible.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  all  the  leaves  are  covered 
with  a  very  thin  muddy  layer  of  fine  sand,  in  which  the 
book  with  its  box  had  evidently  been  buried  for  a  long  time. 
The  sand  can  be  washed  off;  when  this  is  done,  the  print, 
which  is  made  with  an  indelible  ink,  is  seen  more  distinctly. 
But  the  print  itself  in  many  places  is  very  indistinct,  the 
reason  apparently  being  that  on  account  of  the  extreme 
tenuity  of  the  paper  the  type-block  was  only  applied  to  it 
with  the  lightest  of  pressure  to  prevent  the  impression 
showing  through  on  the  reverse,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  the  finer  lines  of  the  type  often  did  not  ink  the  paper. 
On  the  other  hand,  occasionally  the  pressure  was  so  strong 
that  the  outlines  of  the  type  are  not  only  blotched  on  the 
right  side,  but  show  through  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  paper. 
As  the  text  consists  of  formulas  which  are  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  it  is  possible  by  a  careful  comparison  to 
determine,  with  much  probability,  the  correct  form  of  each 
symbol.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  facsimiles,  which  are 
shown  in  Plate  II,  have  been  prepared  by  me  with  the  help 
of  tracing-paper. 

The  text  printed  in  the  book  consists  of  fifteen  lines,  as 
shown  in  that  Plate.  Of  these,  primA  facie,  lines  1-12 
present  the  same  script,  while  lines  13  to  16  appear  to  be 
in  a  different  script.  Accordingly  there  would  seem  to  be 
two  different  scripts  represented  in  the  book. 

Lines  1  and  2,  3  and  4,  5  and  6,  7  and  8,  9  and  10  are 
always  found  printed  in  conjunction,  except  when  occasionally 
a  line  stands  by  itself  near  the  margin  of  a  page,  and  where 
evidently  the  companion  line  is  simply  omitted  for  want 
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of  space.  These  lines,  aooordingly»  form  pairs,  each  of  which 
constitutes  a  separate  formula.  The  two  lines,  11  and  12, 
do  not  form  a  pair ;  they  are  always  printed  separately : 
thus,  on  p.  18,  line  11  is  printed  six  times  along  with  lines 
1  and  2  (i.e.,  with  formula  i) ;  and  on  p.  95,  line  12  is 
printed  five  times,  along  with  line  13,  also  five  times.  The 
three  lines,  13-15,  also,  are  always  printed  separately. 
Accordingly  the  five  lines,  11-15,  constitute  five  different 
formulas.  Altogether,  therefore,  the  fifteen  lines  make  up, 
between  them,  ten  separate  formulas. 

From  this  circumstance  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  text 
of  the  book  is  printed  from  ten  separate  type-blocks,  one 
block  for  each  of  the  ten  formulas.  This  conclusion  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  symbols  which  constitute 
the  double-lined  formulas  i  to  v  always  stand  in  exactly 
the  same  relative  position  to  one  another,  as  I  have  ascer- 
tained by  measuring  the  intervals  between  the  lines  of  a  pair 
as  well  as  those  between  the  several  symbols  of  each  line 
with  a  pair  of  compasses.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  there 
must  have  been  five  blocks,  carrying  each  two  lines  of  type, 
and  five  other  blocks,  each  carrying  only  one  line  of  type. 
That  no  single  page  is  printed  from  one  single  block,  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  arrangement  of  the  lines 
(or  formulas)  is  not  alike  on  any  two  pages.  The  following 
are  typical  cases  to  illustrate  the  apparently  planless  way 
of  distribution  of  the  formulas  over  the  pages  :— 
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All  the  ten  formalas  are  never  printed  on  any  single 
page.  The  highest  number  that  I  have  noticed  on  any  page 
is  eight,  and  the  lowest,  one:  see  pp.  60  and  120  in  the 
preceding  table.  Between  those  two  extremes  the  number 
constantly  varies.  There  is  only  one  other  page  in  the  book 
which  contains  but  one  formula,  viz.  p.  92,  and  it  is  again 
the  eighth  formula  (1.  13)  which  is  there  given.  There  are 
only  six  pages  (2,  6,  18,  57,  89,  96)  which  give  only  two 
formulas,  viz.,  formulas  iv  and  vi,  or  iv  and  ix,  or  vi  and  viii, 
or  vii  and  viii,  or  viii  and  x.  I  have  noticed  only  one  page 
with  eight  formulas,  viz.  p.  120,  which  gives  formulas  i, 
ii,  V,  vi,  vii,  viii,  ix,  x ;  and  there  seem  to  be  only  three 
pages  (111,  122,  128)  which  contain  seven  formidas,  viz., 
formulas  i,  iv,  vi-x,  or  ii-iv  and  vii-x,  or  i,  iv,  vi-viii 
and  X.  The  formulas  which  occur  most  frequently  are 
Noa  iv  (11.  7,  8),  vi  (1.  11),  vii  (1.  12),  viii  (1.  13),  ix  (1.  14), 
and  X  (1.  15).  Formulas  ii  (11.  3,  4)  and  v  (11.  9,  10)  are 
found  very  exceptionally ;  the  former  occurs  only  fourteen 
times,  the  latter  only  twelve  times,  in  the  whole  book. 
Formulas  i  (11.  1,  2)  and  iii  (11.  5,  6)  are  also  of  rather  rare 
occurrence ;  the  former  is  found  twenty-three,  the  latter  forty- 
two,  times.  Formulas  vi-x  are  peculiar  to  Captain  Deasy's 
book ;  so  is  the  monogram  or  device  (Plate  II,  fig.  11)  which 
appears  on  a  certain  number  of  pages.  None  of  these  is 
fofund  either  in  the  two  books  or  in  the  two  rolls  which  are 
comprised  in  the  British  Collection,  and  which  are  described 
in  my  Official  Report  as  constituting  the  Ninth  Set  of  block- 
prints.  Those  four  documents  contain  only  the  formulas  i-v, 
there  denoted  ix^  ix^  ix*,  ix*,  and  ix^.  They  are  shown  in 
photo-etched  facsimile  on  plate  xvi  of  my  Report,  but  un- 
fortunately they  can  be  seen  only  very  indistinctly.  They 
are  shown  much  better  in  the  Plate  accompanying  the 
present  note,  which  is  prepared  from  inked  tracings  on 
transparent  paper. 

The  device  (Plate  II,  fig.  11)  is  found  on  twenty-two  pages, 
printed  in  different  places  on  the  page,  as  shown  in  the 
following  list,  in  which  the  places  are  defined  with  reference 
to  the  inner  margin  of  the  page  adjoining  the  binding.     It 
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occurs  in  the  left  lower  comer  twelve  times,  viz.,  on  pp. 
6,  16,  24,  43,  53,  60,  62,  107,  114,  119, 123,  132,  and  in  the 
right  lower  comer,  twice,  on  pp,  93  and  103,  and  in  the., 
right  upper  comer,  once,  on  p.  48.  In  the  remaining  cases, 
viz.,  on  pp.  7,  17,  25,  36,  37,  69,  100,  it  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  page;  that  is  to  say,  on  p.  17  it  stands  in 
the  centre  of  the  page,  on  p.  7  in  the  middle  of  the  left- 
hand  margin,  and  on  pp.  25,  36,  69,  and  100  in  the  middle 
of  the  bottom  margin,  while  on  p.  37  it  occurs  four  times, 
side  by  side,  along  the  bottom  margin ;  in  fact,  seeing  that 
the  left-hand  comer  of  p.  37  is  tom  away,  it  may  have  here 
stood  five  times.  There  is  no  system  apparent  either  with 
regard  to  the  number  or  the  place.  But  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  leaves  do  not  stand  in  their  original  order  in  the 
existing  book ;  one  leaf  certainly  does  not  stand  any  longer 
in  its  proper  order; — what  is  now  the  twenty-second  leaf 
(pp.  43  and  44)  must,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  have 
once  stood  at  the  end  of  the  book  ;  and  it  may  be  noted  that 
its  printed  side,  p.  43,  is  marked  with  the  device.  It  is  not 
impossible,  therefore,  that  originally  the  position  of  the 
device  may  have  followed  some  sort  of  serial  order. 

The  device  has  some  resemblance  to  one  shown  on  plate  iii, 
fig.  76,  of  my  Official  Report  on  the  British  Collection. 
The  latter  belongs  to  a  signet  ring,  and  is  made  up  of  four 
countersunk  svastikas  placed  diagonally.  One  diagonal  pair 
turns  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left ;  and  the  two  pairs 
join  their  central  arms,  thus : 

The  lines  of  the  first  and  second  formulas  measure  2l'\ 
and  as  the  width  of  the  page  is  6  J",  it  admits  rather  more 
than  two  impressions  of  the  formulas,  placed  side  by  side. 
As  a  rule,  there  is  no  margin  whatever.  Thus  a  line  of 
the  page  might  consist,  e.g.,  of  two  full  impressions  of  the 
first  line  of  the  first  formula  plus  a  portion  (say  one-third) 
of  a  third  impression.     A  similar  remark  applies  to  formulas 
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ix  and  x,  which  measure  about  IJ",  and  of  which  nearly 
three  complete  impressions  go  to  one  line  of  the  page.  The 
formolas  iii  and  y  measure  about  3}",  and  of  these  one  full 
impression  and  about  one-half  of  a  second  go  to  a  line  of 
the  page.  It  is  nearly  the  same  with  formulas  vii  and  yiii, 
which  measure  4^"  and  3f"  respectively.  Formula  iv 
measures  4^",  and  it  only  admits  one  full  impression 
and  two  symbols  of  a  second  within  the  width  of  the 
page.  Formula  ri  measures  5|",  and  with  careful  adjust- 
ment of  the  block  it  can  only  just  be  printed  within  the 
space  of  the  page;  not  unfrequently,  however,  the  whole 
or  a  portion  of  one  of  the  terminal  symbols  is  omitted. 

There  is  no  difEculty  in  determining  what  are  the  terminal 
symbols  of  each  formula.  The  printing  is  not  all  carefully 
done,  and  when  two  or  more  impressions  of  the  same  formula 
go  to  make  up  the  lines  of  the  page,  the  terminal  symbols 
of  the  adjoining  impressions  often  overlap  one  another, 
while  all  the  other  symbols  preserve  an  invariable  fixed 
interval.  It  follows  that  those  two  symbols  which  overlap 
one  another  or  vary  in  their  interval,  must  be  the  terminal 
symbols.  Moreover,  in  exceptional  cases  only  one  impression 
is  placed  within  the  width  of  the  page,  the  remainder  being 
blank;  or  the  blank  is  filled  up  by  a  difierent  formula. 
Thus,  on  p.  63,  one  full  impression  of  formula  iii  and  another 
full  impression  of  formula  x  are  placed  side  by  side  to  make 
up  the  lines  of  the  page,  the  two  formulas  between  them 
measuring  exactly  5^".  Again,  pp.  92,  104,  and  105,  one 
full  impression  of  formula  viii  is  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  page,  the  rest  of  the  page-lines  being  blank;  on  p.  84 
the  same  occurs  with  regard  to  formula  x.  Such  cases 
absolutely  determine  the  terminal  symbols  of  the  respective 
formulas.  When  once  the  latter  are  recognized,  it  is  seen 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  impressions  are  placed  so  as  to  begin 
near  the  margin  of  the  page.  This,  of  course,  one  would 
naturally  expect  to  be  the  case;  but,  by  itself,  it  is  not 
a  sufficient  guide  for  the  determination  of  the  terminal 
symbols,  because  the  printing  is  not  done  very  carefully,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  terminal  symbol  or  several  of  them  have 
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missed  printing.    Thus,  6.g.,  on  pp.  104  and  120^  the  lines 
of  the  page  are  made  up  of  two  fragments  of  formula  iv. 

It  is  far  more  difficult  to  determine  what  is  right  and  left, 
top  and  bottom,  of  the  formulas.  One  great  difficulty  lie» 
in  the  manner  of  the  printing.  The  same  formula  is  not 
always  placed  in  the  same  position  on  the  same  page.  For 
example,  on  p.  101  the  first  formula  occurs  three  times ; 
once  it  is  placed  in  the  position  shown  in  the  Plate,  but 
twice  it  is  reversed.  The  third  formula  occurs  three  times 
on  p.  82,  twice  in  the  position  shown  in  the  Plate  and 
once  reversed.  On  p.  4  the  fourth  formula  occurs  three 
times,  twice  in  the  position  of  the  Plate,  but  once  reversed. 
This  variation  is  particularly  frequent  in  the  case  of 
formula  vi.  Again,  the  formulas  do  not  always  maintain 
the  same  relative  position  towards  one  another  on  difierent 
pages.  Thus,  on  pp.  29,  79,  82, 128  both  the  formulas  i  and 
iv  hold  the  position  shown  in  the  Plate,  but  on  pp.  41,  90, 
104, 121, 131  formula  i  Btands  as  in  the  Plate,  while  formula 
iv  is  reversed.  On  p.  65  the  three  formulas  v,  vi,  and  vii 
equally  stand  as  shown  in  the  Plate,  but  on  p.  85  formula  v 
is  reversed,  while  formulas  vi  and  vii  are  as  in  the  Plate ; 
and  on  p.  120  formula  vii  is  reversed,  while  formulas  v  and 
vii  stand  as  in  the  Plate.  I  might  cite  numerous  other 
instances  of  a  similar  kind,  but  those  given  will  sufficiently 
show  the  difficulty  with  which  one  has  to  contend. 

I  have  tried  the  following  plan.  It  seems  natural  to 
assume  that,  in  reading,  the  book  was  held  as  shown  in  the 
woodcut,  i.e.,  so  as  to  have  always  the  opening 
towards  the  reader,  and  the  stitched  back  away 
from  him.  The  lines  of  print  run  parallel 
to  the  narrower  side,  as  indicated  by  the  letters 
a  h  Cy  defy  g  h  i.  At  the  side  of  the  opening 
they  extend  to  the  very  edge  of  the  page  ;  in 
fact,  occasionally  the  edge  cuts  through  a  line 
of  print ;  while  at  the  side,  near  the  back  of 
the  book,  there  is  always  some  blank  space, 
occasionally  as  much  as  an  inch  in  width. 
This  circumstance  seems  to  point  to   the  top  of  the  page 
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being  at  the  inner  aide  of  the  book,  and  to  confirm  the 
assumption  that,  in  reading,  the  book  is  held  as  above 
explained.  Holding  the  book,  then,  in  this  position, 
I  examined  all  those  pages  in  which  the  formulas  i,  ii,  iii, 
and  V  are  found,  which  formulas,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
only  occur  exceptionally  in  the  book*  The  number  of  these 
pages  is  forty-five.  I  examined  also  twenty-six  other  pages, 
taken  at  random.  The  total  of  pages  thus  examined  is 
seventy-one,  just  one-half  of  the  total  of  142  printed  ones. 
The  result  of  my  examination  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
Table  II,  whei*e  by  '  upright '  position  is  meant  the  position 
shown  in  the  Plate. 


TABLE    II. 

Number  of  pag^ea 

in  which  the  formula  occurs. 

1  No.  of  times  it  occurs. 

Formula. 

Upright. 

Beverse. 

Both. 

Total  pages. 

Upright. 

KeTersa. 

I. 

16 

1 

1 

18 

1         18 

1 

3 

II. 

7        1 

6 

— 

12 

1 

8 

6 

III. 

u      1 

12 

2 

28 

26 

14 

IV. 

22 

19 

9 

50 

65 

46 

V. 

5 

6 

— 

11 

7 

7 

VI. 

16         ' 

11 

13 

40 

60 

37 

VII. 

16 

9 

6 

31 

28 

IS 

VIII. 

63         1 

6 

5 

63 

1       208 

37 

IX. 

30 

11 

7 

48 

68 

22 

X. 

31 

11 

2         j         44 

63 

17 

This  table  discloses  some  very  striking  differences, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  first  and  eighth  formulas. 
The  proportions  of  1  :  16  (or  3  :  18)  and  5  :  63  (or  37  :  208) 
olearly  suggest  that  the  reversed  impressions  are   simply 
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misprints.  And  considering  further  that  the  whole  book 
is  printed  in  a  most  slovenly  manner,  it  does  not  seem 
improbable  that  all  the  reversed  impressions  are  misprints, 
even  in  those  cases  where  the  proportion  between  the 
uprights  and  reverses  is  not  so  striking.  This  table  would, 
therefore,  seem  to  determine  what  is  the  top  and  the  bottom 
of  the  formulas  ;  and  they  are  shown  in  my  Plate  in 
accordance  with  its  indications. 

As  to  the  question  of  what  is  right  and  left,  i.e.,  whether 
the  formulas  commence  on  the  right-hand  side  and  are  to 
be  read  from  the  right  to  the  left,  there  is  only  the  following 
indication.  As  a  rule  the  pages  are  printed  up  to  their  very 
edges,  so  much  so  that  often  the  edge  shows  half  a  symbol. 
Only  in  very  exceptional  cases  there  is  a  slight  margin  left 
blank,  measuring  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  Holding 
the  book  as  before  explained,  this  margin  always  appears 
on  the  right-hand  side.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  margin  marks  the  commencement  of  the  printing ;  and 
it  follows  from  this  indication,  combined  with  the  previously 
explained  one  which  determines  its  upright  position,  that  the 
script  of  the  formulas  must  be  read  from  the  right  to  the  left. 
In  accordance  with  this  finding,  the  symbols  composing  the 
several  formulas  are  numbered  in  my  Plate. 

The  exact  number  of  the  symbols,  however,  which  make 
up  the  first  formula  is  not  quite  certain.  I  have  numbered 
thirteen  in  the  first  and  twelve  in  its  second  line ;  but  many 
of  the  symbols  consist  of  disjointed  marks,  which  would,  no 
doubt,  form  distinct  connected  symbols,  if  the  impressions 
were  more  perfect.  I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough, 
however,  to  discover  a  single  instance  of  a  thoroughly 
well-printed  impression.  My  numbering,  therefore,  should 
only  be  taken  as  a  provisional  one.  In  the  case  of  all  other 
formulas,  I  believe,  my  numbering  is  practically  certain. 
Formula  ii  has  eight  symbols  in  the  first  and  seven  in  the 
second  line.  The  corresponding  numbers  on  formula  iii  are 
thirteen  and  fourteen ;  in  formula  iv,  thirteen  and  twelve ; 
and  in  formula  v,  thirteen  and  fifteen.  In  the  second  line 
of  formula  iv,  the  two  parts  of  what  I  have  counted  as  the 
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fieventh  symbol  may  possibly  form  two  distinct  symbols. 
Of  formulas  vi  to  x,  which  consist  of  one  line  each,  the 
respective  numbers  are,  15,  11,  22,  8,  and  11. 

Of  the  two  scripts  represented  in  the  ten  formulas,  that 
seen  in  formulas  i  to  vii  seems  to  consist  of  ideograms 
or  phonograms,  verbal  or  syllabic,  rather  than  alphabetic 
characters.  Thus,  No.  5  in  the  second  line  of  formula  ii  and 
'So.  2  in  the  second  line  of  formula  v  look  exactly  like 
a  leaf ;  and  there  are  also  other  suggestive  figures.  A  few 
symbols  are  clearly  repeated :  thus.  No.  7  in  the  second  line 
of  formula  ii  and  No.  5  in  the  first  line  of  formula  iii  are 
the  same ;  so  are  probably  No.  2  in  the  second  line  of 
formula  ii  and  No.  8  in  the  first  line  of  formula  iii.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  symbols  composing  formulas  viii  to  x 
appear  to  be  truly  alphabetic,  though  I  do  not  know  to 
what  alphabetic  system  they  may  belong. 
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Art.    XV. — A   new  fragment  of  the   Thirteenth  Edict  ^ 
Piyadasi  at  Oirmr.    By  ]^mile  Senart,  Hon.  M.B.A.Sb 

Mt  learned  colleague  and  friend,  Professor  Ehys  Davidsy  in 
the  course  of  his  recent  travels  in  India,  foiuid  at  Junagadh 
two  fragments  that  had  broken  away  from  the  Girnar  Rock. 
One  was  in  the  museum ;  the  other  was  lying  on  the  floor 
by  the  rock,  and  has  now  been  removed  to  the  museum. 
They  belong  to  the  Thirteenth  Edict  of  Piyadasi.  It  will 
be  remembered,  in  fact,  that  only  a  part  of  this  tablet  was 
found  in  situ.  I  am  all  the  more  obliged  to  him  for  the 
friendly  confidence  with  which  he  asked  me  to  present  them 
to  our  colleagues  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  because, 
unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  study  of  them  will  enable 
us  to  introduce  important  corrections  into  the  reading  or 
interpretation  of  several  passages. 

Truth  to  tell,  only  one  of  these  fragments  appears  to  be 
of  real  importance ;  it  is  the  one  of  which  I  have  now  in 
my  hands  an  excellent  photograph,  a  reprint  of  which 
accompanies  the  present  notice.  The  second,  very  much 
broken  and  effaced,  is  smaller,  and  on  a  slab  extending  over 
only  eight  lines  with  about  six  characters  on  each.  I  only 
know  its  contents  from  a  simple  and  partial  sketch,  but 
it  contains  characteristic  indications  sufficient  to  assign  it 
without  difficulty  to  its  proper  place  in  the  body  of  the 
inscription. 

It  is  the  left  side,  the  beginning  of  the  edict,  which  has 
disappeared  from  the  rock ;  it  is  therefore  to  these  beginnings 
of  lines  that  our  fragments  belong ;  the  first  to  lines  1-11, 
the  second  (in  the  part  of  which  I  have  a  sketch)  to  lines 
^12.    The  latter  I  am  inclined  to  put  very  dose,  if  indeed 
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it  does  not  actually  fit  on  with  it  at  the  end,  to  the  right 
of  the  first.  This  will  be  clear  at  once  from  the  transcription 
which  I  shall  give  presently. 

In  order  to  group  together  all  useful  indications,  I  think 
it  will  be  well — first,  to  enclose  within  brackets  all  that 
belongs  to  the  small  fragment ;  second,  to  reproduce,  after 
transcribing  the  new  parts,  the  first  words  (printed  in  italics) 
in  which  the  actual  text,  as  known  and  transcribed  in  the 
Tarious  reproductions  of  the  edicts,  goes  on ;  and  third, 
to  indicate  within  parentheses,  before  and  after  each  part 
of  the  new  line,  the  approximate  number  of  aksaraa  which 
are  still  wanting  and  await  further  discoveries.  I  say 
'approximate'  for  two  reasons.  One  is  general:  we  can 
only  found  such  calculations  on  the  collation  of  the  parallel 
versions ;  now,  although  the  essential  identity  of  the  various 
copies  cannot  be  doubted,  we  must  always  reserve  the 
possibility,  nay  the  likelihood,  of  a  few  variations.  The 
other  reason  has  to  do  only  with  the  twelfth,  the  last, 
line:  the  only  legible  character  on  the  small  fragment 
may  have  belonged  to  either  of  two  contiguous  words; 
I  have  taken  it  as  belonging  to  the  second,  but  the 
appearances  which  lead  me  to  this  conjecture  are  too  slight 
to  inspire  me  with  any  great  confidence.  However,  in  any 
case,  this  is  too  secondary  a  question  to  detain  us  longer. 

(1)  .    .    .    .    (21)    ....    no  kalimga   v.j 

(19)   ....   dhe  saiasaAaaramdtrath? 

.    .     .     sayo  devanampriyasa  v.j. 
.   .   •   vadAo  m° 

.   .    P  bamhajgia  va  samara  va  ane 
.   .   .  8d  mdtdpitaf^ 
.   .    abhiratanam  va  vinikhamana 
.    .    .    (22)    ....    hayamtM 

.   •   P  sti  ime  nikaya  anatra  yo  nesa 

.   .   .  mhiyatra^ 

.   .    srabhago  va  garumato  devi- 
(24)   .   .   .   .  naya  sakam^ 
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(2). 

.    .    .    (22) 

....  (19) 

(3). 

.  .  .   (18)    . 

....  (21) 

(4). 

.  .  .   (25)   . 

yesam    vap 

vyaaanarh? 

(6). 

.   .   .  (21)  . 

....   (19) 

(6). 

.  .  .    (22)    . 

namP  .   .   . 
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(7)  .    .    .    .    (22)    ....    cate  tesam  devanampiyaaa  P 

....   (21)    ....  aatabhutdnam  achatim^ 

(8)  .    .    .    .    (26)    ....    ladho   •    .    nampriyaaa  idha 

[  .  aavesa  ca  .  ]   .   .   .   .   (21)    ....  yonardjd 
param^ 

(9)  .    .    .    .    (29)    ....    idha  rajavisayamlii  yo[na- 

kambo   .]....    (17)    ....   thdhapirimdesu^ 

(10)  .    .    .    .    (25)    .    .    .    .    P  dhamanusastim  ca  dhama 

[anuv.  P  ya  P]     .    .     .     .     (20)    ....    vijapo 
BavathaP 

(11)  ...    .    (24)    ....    mpriyo  etaya  a[  .  ya  ayam 

dhammal  .]....   (16)  .  ,  ,  .  m  vijnyam  md^ 

(12)  ....    (30)    ....[....   ki  .]'...   . 

(15)  ....   ilohikdca^ 

Line  4.  These  first  words  call  for  no  special  remark,  as 
the  new  characters  fill  in,  just  as  one  would  expect,  a  part 
of  the  lacuna.  I  would  merely  observe  that  here  the  va  is 
perhaps,  and  even  probably,  followed  by  the  anmvdra, 
tarn  =  m.  Compare  my  "  Inscriptions  de  Piyadasi,"  ii, 
331.  It  seems  certain,  by  way  of  compensation,  that  the 
required  anusvdra  has  been  omitted  at  the  end  of  vini- 
khamana. 

Line  5.  The  phrase  in  question  here  is  couched  in  the 
following  terms  at  Khalsi  —  I  accept  the  most  recent 
transcription  of  Biihler  (Epig.  Ind.,  ii,  464) :  Nathi  cd  se 
janqpade  yatd  nathi  itne  nikdyd  dnamtd  yenesa  bamhmane  ed 
samane  cd  nathi  od  kuvdpi  janapadasi  yatd  nathi  manusdnam 
ekatalasi  pi  pdsadasi  no  ndma  pasdde.  The  text  of  Mansera 
(ibid.)  would  correspond  exactly,  as  far  as  it  is  preserved, 
with  that  of  E^halsi,  and  the  part  which  our  fragment 
takes  in  would  be  represented  by  nasti  ime  nikaya  a  .  • 
yenesa.  At  Shahbaz  Ghtrhi  the  phrase  is  cut  short  by 
an  inadvertency  of  the  graver.^    I  had  translated :  "  There 

1  I  do  not  know  why  Biihler  (Epig.  Ind.,  ii,  471,  note)  seemed  so  adrene 
to  admitting  a  material  error  on  the  part  of  the  flprayer.  As  the  phrase  stands 
at  Shahbaz  Garhi,  it  is  halting,  abrai>t,  and  haraly  explainable.  I  can  only 
adhere  to  my  first  conviction  (<*  Inscriptions  de  "Pijtma,    i,  297). 
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18  no  country  where  there  are  not  found  congregations 
euch  as  brahmans  and  ^rama^as,  and  there  is  no  (place) 
in  any  country  where  people  do  not  profess  the  faith 
of  some  sect  or  other."  Biihler  translates :  "  And  there 
is  no  country  where  there  are  not  found  these  countless 
congregations  into  which  these  brahmans  and  ascetics  (are 
divided);  and  there  is  nowhere  a  country  where, the  people 
have  faith  in  one  creed  alone."  We  took  dnamid,  he, 
as  =  anantdh,  I,  as  =  djnaptdh  :  we  were  both  wrong,  and  it 
is  anatra,  anatra,  that  is  to  say  anyatra,  which  ought  to  be 
understood ;  this  the  fragment  from  Gimar  states  distinctly. 
It  proves,  moreover,  that  the  ye  which  follows  in  the  other 
versions,  being  here  represented  by  yo,  does  not  stand,  as 
Biihler  thought,  for  the  first  syllable  of  the  instrumental 
yenUy  but,  as  I  had  supposed,  for  the  nominative  yah,  here 
in  its  usual  Pali  orthography,  there  under  its  MagadhI  form. 
As  to  my  idea  of  correcting  nesa  into  em,  already  condemned 
to  all  appearance  by  a  comparison  with  Mansera,  it  is 
altogether  set  aside  by  our  fragment. 

This  being  premised,  anyatra  can  only  be  taken  as 
a  preposition  implying  'outside  of,'  'independent  of,'  the 
word  it  governs — according  to  rule  in  the  ablative,  and 
sometimes  in  the  instrumental,  in  Buddhist  language — ^being 
included  in  the  relative  yah.  The  simplest  way  would  just 
be  to  understand  neM  =  no  {nah)  esa,  and  to  translate  '*  such 
congregations,  independently  of  the  (congregations  of) 
brahmans  and  dramanas  which  exist  among  us."  But 
I  have  great  hesitation  in  admitting  this  very  exceptional 
sandhi  which  would  convert  no  esa  into  ne%a,  and  especially  in 
believing  that  the  king  would  have  employed  the  simple  word 
'  us '  to  indicate  his  dominions  in  distinction  from  territories 
beyond.  The  only  other  alternative  is  to  take  nesa  =  na  eaa, 
and  na  as  a  negation ;  a  redundant  negation,  certainly,  and 
an  involved,  though  not,  I  think,  inadmissible,  construction. 
It  would  recall  in  some  measure  such  an  inexactitude  of 
language  as  the  Greek  oi  SXKjoi  fhoi  (compare  Kriiger, 
Griech.  Sprachl.,  50,  4,  11),  that  is  to  say,  ''the  others 
who  are  foreigners,"  instead  of   "others,   foreigners,"    to 
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express  simply  'foreigners.'  Such  awkwardness  of  style 
would  not  be  strange  in  the  rather  halting  and  inexpert  prose 
of  the  edicts.  The  sense,  at  any  rate,  is  not  doubtful,  and 
as  I  feel  justified  in  maintaining  my  first  interpretation 
against  the  secondary  modifications  which  Biihler  proposed, 
I  should  translate  :  "  There  is  no  country  where  such 
congregations  are  not  found,  even  besides  brahmans  and 
^ramaQas,  and  there  is  no  (place)  in  any  country  where  men 
are  not  attached  to  some  sect." 

Line  6.  The  adverb  aja  seems  to  have  been  wanting  in 
this  version  :  one  cannot  be  certain  that  this  was  by 
accident;  the  sense  is  not  afiSacted  by  its  omission  to  any 
appreciable  extent. 

Line  7.  The  passage  to  which  this  fragment  belongs 
has  not  yet  been  quite  satisfactorily  explained.  Our  text, 
by  rejecting  after  i>ucate  teaam  the  genitive  devdnampiyasa, 
necessarily  upsets  the  explanation  of  Buhler,  who  thought 
the  stop  ought  to  be  supposed  before  vacate.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  break  up  into  an  independent  proposition  the 
words  pucate  tesain  detdnampiyasa  or  devdnampriyam  vucati 
te$am^  what  can  one  make  of  these  two  genitives  side  by 
side  ?  I  conclude  that  the  words  (I  am  taking  the  text  of 
Shahbaz  Garhi)  from  anutape  to  teBam  compose  a  single 
sentence,  and,  modifying  one  or  two  meanings  in  which 
I  think  Buhler  is  undoubtedly  wrong,  I  translate  the  whole 
passage  thus :  *'  And  the  (savages  of)  the  forests  who  are 
in  the  territories  of  Devanampriya,  even  these  he  treats 
kindly  and  tries  to  bring  them  back  to  good  ways,^  and 
they  are  told  that  even  the  might  of  Devanampriya  is  based 
on  repentance ;  ^  let  them  therefore  repent  (of  their  crimes) 
and  let  them  not  be  (instead  of  being)  chastised."  The 
context  explains  immediately  afterwards  how  this  conduct 

*  Tbe  signification  of  ntjhatii,  nyhapetif  appears  to  me  firmly  established, 
not  only  by  tbe  comparison  of  Delhi  iv,  17,  18 ;  viii,  8  (compare  my  not^), 
but  by  thfi  literary  nse,  aa  in  Milinda-panha,  Trenckner's  edition,  210,  1 ;  8. 
These  words  could  in  fact  be  translated  fairly  exactly  by  *  conversion,  to  convert/ 

'  An  allnsion  to  the  anusaya  of  the  commencement  {enutaya^  anntSpa, 
tmmtrapd  are  practically  equivalents),  to  the  regret  which  the  outrages  of  which 
Kalittga  had  been  the  scene  had  caused  the  King,  a  regret  which  is  put  forward 
m  the  starting-point  of  the  edict  and  the  cause  of  his  own  conversion. 
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arises  naturally  from  the  desire  which  the  King  professes 
to  proscribe  all  violence,  even  in  the  name  of  punishment. 

Line  9.  To  the  reading  hidaldja  visavq/i  of  Khalsi, 
hidaraja  visavajri,  .  .  rqfa  vi^avqiri  admitted  by  Biihler  for 
Shahbaz  Garhi  and  for  Mansera,  our  fragment  opposes  a  new 
reading  which  seems  very  different :  idha  r^avUayamhu 
It  is  perfectly  straightforward  and  clear.  I  hasten  to 
remark  that  the  other  readings  can  be  brought  into  line 
with  it  without  doing  them  violence,  but  that  the  contrary 
proceeding  is  impossible.  From  the  first,  I  read  visavasi  at 
Khaisi,  and  the  very  facsimile  which  Biihler  has  published 
fully  confirms  me  in  this  opinion ;  the  width  of  the  lower 
hook,  which  extends  to  the  right  beyond  the  middle  hook 
( (^  )>  entirely  bars  the  reading  //.  Aa  to  Shahbaz  Garhi, 
to  refer  to  our  only  positive  document,  the  special  drawing 
which  Biihler  has  tried  to  give  of  the  corresponding  letter 
(ZDMG.,  zliii,  168),  one  sees  that  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
quite  as  easy  to  interpret  it  as  =8i  as  =yW.  I  lay  no 
stress  on  Mansera,  for  here  we  have  no  further  authority 
than  Biihler's  reading,  and  he  owns  himself  that  the  group 
is  not  distinct.  To  sum  up,  it  is  si  which  the  parallel 
versions,  some  certainly  and  others  probably,  have  for  the 
concluding  syllable.  As  to  the  preceding  one,  it  appears 
likely  that  Khaisi  has  va ;  for  the  copies  in  Kharosthl,  the 
confusion  between  y  and  v  is  very  easy,  especially  with  such 
a  flowing  execution  and  on  such  friable  stone;  there  i& 
therefore  at  least  great  room  for  doubt.  Even  supposing 
a  common  reading  visa{§a)va8i  to  be  certain,  there  are 
sufficient  instances  in  the  spelling  of  the  edicts  of  the  sub- 
stituting of  a  f?  for  the  etymological  y  (I  will  only  mention 
the  desinence  evu  for  eyu,  normal  or  sporadic)  to  authorize 
us  in  interpreting  with  full  confidence  tisavasi  =  vtsaytm, 
vtsayamht\  and  in  Sanscrit  v\§aye.  We  get  by  this  the 
advantage  of  doing  away,  in  the  S^harosthl  versions,  with 
the  substitution,  not  perhaps  inadmissible,  but  certainly  less 
normal,  of  an  s  for  a  different  sibilant,  i  (according  to 
Biihler).  The  pretended  proper  names  Viia  and  Vajri 
(Yrji)  ought  to  be  definitively  struck  out.    The  same  holds 
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good  of  my  Henas  or  HunaSy  and  of  Biihler's  HidaSr 
they  mast  be  relegated  to  the  oblivioa  from  which  they 
should  never  have  emerged.  The  idha  of  Gimar  proves 
inoontestably  that  in  the  same  way  hida  is  only  the 
equivalent,  quite  well  known  indeed,  of  the  Sanscrit  iha. 
At  Giroar,  the  j  of  rdja  is  not  accompanied  by  the  mark 
of  d,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  must  likewise  read  l^'a 
at  EMlsi.  Even  were  it  otherwise,  the  d  would  be  simply 
one  error  the  more  among  so  many  other  analogous  ones : 
we  are  obviously  face  to  face  with  the  compound  rdjavi^aye, 
that  is,  "  here,  on  the  King's  territory,"  the  "  King  "  beings 
of  course  Piyadasi  himself,  who  always  speaks  of  himself 
thus  in  the  third  person. 

The  locative  connects  the  locution  with  the  expressions 
following  f/onakambq/esu^  which  are  in  the  same  case.  Thus 
it  is  evident  that  the  two  evameva  which  Biihler's  punctuation 
— ^before  hida — left  oddly  side  by  side  in  one  clause,  ought 
to  be  separated ;  the  first  concludes  the  previous  enumeration, 
the  second  commences  a  fresh  one,  presented  in  a  different 
grammatical  relation:  "and  the  same  here  in  the  King's 
territory,  among  the  Yavanas  and  the  Kambojas." 

Line  10.  The  anusvdra  grammatically  necessary  at  the 
end  of  saathn  appears  to  be  visible  on  the  stone ;  only  the 
dot  which  expresses  it  has  coalesced  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  ti  by  a  fracture  into  which  it  has  run.  The  ca  is 
wanting  in  the  other  versions,  but  it  is  perfectly  natural, 
dhammdnusastm  being  co-ordinate  with  dhainniavutam 
vid/idnam. 

These  observations  will  suffice,  I  hope,  to  show  the  deeply 
interesting  nature  of  the  new  fragment,  short  as  it  is,  and 
how  greatly  we  are  indebted  to  Professor  Rhys  Davids  for 
having  brought  it  to  our  knowledge. 


[Note. — I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  the  gratitude 
felt  by  European  scholars  to  His  Highness  the  Nawab  and  to 
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his  able  and  coarteous  Diwan,  for  the  enlightened  interest 
they  show  in  the  venerable  stone,  and  the  care  they  haye 
taken,  and  still  take,  to  preserve  it  from  further  injury. 
A  roof  or  canopy  has  been  erected  over  it;  and  this  is 
now  being  replaced  by  a  more  substantial  and  ornamental 
structure.  It  is  to  the  Diwan  that  we  owe  the  photograph 
here  reproduced.  He  has  promised  to  send  us  also  one  of 
the  second  fragment;  and  also  of  fragmentary  inscriptions 
of  a  later  date  still  existing  on  the  adjacent  rocks. — ^Rh.D.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


1.    Akkadian  and  Sumerian. 

Leiden. 
February  3,  1900. 
Dear  Sir,  —  In  his  interesling  article  in  the  January 
number  of  this  Journal,  "  Sumerian  or  Cr3'ptography," 
Mr.  T.  G.  Pinches  refers  to  several  tablets  on  which  the 
Sumerian  language  is  mentioned  (p.  94).  Among  those 
there  is  a  small  fragment  which  might  as  well  be  called 
'*  tantalizingly  incomplete,"  as  Mr.  Pinches  says  of  another 
fragment  quoted  by  him  a  few  lines  earlier,  and  it  is  not 
less  interesting  than  this  one.  The  fragment  belongs  to  the 
Tablet  E.  14,013  (1413  is  a  misprint),  and  is  given  thus  in 
Bezold's  Catalogue,  p.  1354  : 


Mr.  Pinches  proposes  to  translate :  "  (below  was)  Akkad, 
above  (was)  Su(mer),"  but  admits  himself  "  that  the 
disposition  of  the  adverbs  may,  in  reality,  be  the  reverse 
one,  namely,  'Akkad  is  above,  Su(mer  below),'"  which, 
lie  adds,  "  would,  perhaps,  be  better  according  to  Assyrian 
syntax."  I  think  so  too.  Thus,  we  ought  to  combine  elii  *with 
Akkadd  and  ANTA  with  the  lost  non- Semitic  cquivaWt, 
as  being  the  most  probable.  If  so,  what  can  then  be 
meant  by  the  sentence  P  Not,  of  course,  what  Mr.  Pinches 
supposes,  namely,  a  statement  of  the  relative  situation  of 
the  'districts'  Akkad  and  Sumer.    In  that  case  a  D.P.  or 
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R.  for  '  land '  could  hardly  be  missed.  Besides  Akkadd 
coald  never  signify  the  country  of  Akkad.  If  we  consider 
that  the  lines  belong  to  a  bilingual  religious  text,  they  can 
only  have  the  object  of  informing  the  reader  that  the  upper 
lines  are  written  in  Akkadian,  the  lower  in  Sumerian,  and 
we  may  then  supply  a  verb,  let  us  say  satru,  SAR  at  the 
•end,  and  perhaps  the  word  Lisdnu  before  Akkadd.  And 
the  consequence  would  be  that  the  non-Semitic  language 
of  Babylonia  was  called  Accadian,  the  Semitic  language 
Sumerian,  and  that  the  grand  old  Hincks  was  right  after 
all,  at  least  as  to  the  first  name. 

I  know  that  my  hypothesis  has  no  great  chance  to  be  at 
once  accepted  by  the  great  majority  of  Assyriologists,  but 
tliis  is  no  reason  for  me  to  keep  it  to  myself.  Long  before 
ray  attention  was  drawn  to  the  above  fragment  I  had  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  on  other  grounds,  which  cannot 
be  explained  in  this  letter.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so 
•elsewhere.  What  I  now  only  wish  to  state  is,  that 
Mr.  Pinches,  though  I  agree  with  him  in  the  main,  was 
wrong  in  thinking  that  our  tablet  refers,  not  to  languages, 
bxxt  to  countries. — I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

C.    P.   TlELB. 
To  th$  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 

P.S. — After  the  above  was  written,  I  remembered  that 
Dr.  Weissbach,  in  his  "Die  Sumerische  Frage"  (Leipzig, 
1898,  p.  174,  n.  2),  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  fragment 
K.  14,013  refers  to  languages,  though  he  thinks  the  lacunae 
•must  be  filled  up  in  this  way : 

[KITA  EME  TILLA-KI]  ANTA  EME-KU  .... 

[^Saplis]  ak-ka-da-a  e-lis  «M[mm]  .  .  . 

and  so  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  non- Semitic 
language  was  called  Sumerian,  the  Semitic  Akkadian.  But, 
rthen,  why  did  not  the  scribe  write  akkadd  just  under 
EME  TILL  A  KT,  for  which  there  was  plenty  of  roomP 
fjet  us  hope  that  the  discovery  of  a  more  complete  text 
referring  to  the  two  languages  may  help  us  out  of  the  dark. 
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2.    Nepal  MSS. 

Sir, — In  the  last  number  of  this  Joarnal  (p.  163)  mention 
was  made  of  certain  palm-leaf  fragments  discovered  by  roe 
ill  the  Maharaja's  library  at  Eathmandu,  and  now  lent  by 
the  kindness  of  His  Excellency,  through  the  good  offices 
of  our  Council  and  of  the  Government  of  India^  for  my  use 
in  London. 

Pending  negotiations  for  the  publication  of  more  detailed 
notes  and  fully  edited  extracts  (accompanied,  I  trust,  by 
adequate  reproduction  of  the  photographs  which  I  am 
making),  the  following  brief  notes  may  be  of  general 
interest : — 

Buddhist-Sanskrit  fragments  of  about  the  sixth  century. 
10  leaves. 

(1)  Saddharmchpundarika,   Two  passages.   3  broken  leaves. 

(2)  A  collection  of  Mahayana-sutras. 

Colophon  of  one  :   mahdydna  sutrdd  =  Ratna  ketu 
parivartdt  =.pancamo  lakshand-parimrta. 

I  have  not  succeeded  in  identifjring  the  Ratna  ketu 
paricarta  as  a  separate  work. 

(3)  One  leaf  of  a  work  on  the  lokadhdtm. 

Another  bundle  contains — 

(1)  Vbiayapitaka  —  Cullavagga.  End  of  Kh.  iv  and 
beginning  of  v.  4  leaves.  North  Indian  writing 
of  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  The  first  Pali 
MS.  found  in  India  itself. 

(2)  One  leaf  of  a  Mahayanist  Bhiksuiji-pratimoksa.     The 

Sanskrit  for  kammavdca  is  karmavdcand.      Eleventh 
century  (?). 

Other  interesting  fragments  are — 

Baiahhumika'Siitra,  the  earlier  and  shorter  recension  of 
Daiabhumlioara,  one  of  the  '  nine  dharmas '  of  Nepal. 
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Very  regular  *  North-Eastern '  Gupta  writing  of  the 
seventh  century.  49  leaves,  probably  containing 
nearly  the  whole  ^  of  the  work. 

I  find  that  in  the  Kanjur  it  is  not  this,  but  the  longer 
recension  that  is  preserved. 

AbhiaamayaUunkdre  'Prq/mpdraniitopadeiaid^tra  ( -Kdnkd-  ) 
vivrtih.  Haribhadra's  *  commentary  on  the  intro- 
ductory portion  (by  Maitreyanatha,  Camb.  Cat., 
p.  144)  of  the  Paiicavimsatisah.  Prajuaparamita. 
9  leaves  out  of  35,  including  an  interesting  colophon. 
Circa  saec.  xiv. 

An  interesting  commentary  not  identified.  8  leaves  only, 
without  title.  The  only  Buddhist -Sanskrit  work 
known  to  me  besides  the  Abhidharmakosavyakhya 
that  quotes  from  the  Brahmanical  literature  (e.g. 
Upanisads),  as  well  from  the  literature,  both  Sanskrit 
and  Prakrit,'  of  Buddhism. 

I  find  also  a  few  leaves  each  of  the  following  works— 

(1)  Divt/dvaddna,  eleventh  century,  with  a  few  interesting 

variants  from  the  printed  text,  which  Miss  Ridding- 
has  collated. 

(2)  SaddJmnnapundarlka^  fragments  of  three  MSS.  besides 

these  noted  above. 

(3)  Gandaci/Oka.    4  leaves  in  rather  archaic  hand. 

(4)  Bhadracanpranidhdna^    3  leaves. 

In  non- Buddhistic  literature  the  chief  fragments  are — 

Kdtantra\  sutras  with  a  bhdsf/a  not  identified.  Ff.  13, 
saec.  xiv. 

1  As  far  as  I  can  judge  without  the  help  of  leaf  numbers,  of  which  all  save 
ofne  are  broken  awaj. 

'  A  similar  and  much  longer  commentar)'  by  the  same  author  is  spoken  of  in 
Professor  S.  L^yi's  recent  **  Rapport,**  p.  16  [83].  (Acad,  des  Inscr.,  Jan.  27, 
1899.) 

'  In  my  recent  paper  at  the  Borne  Congress  I  spoke  of  the  specimens  of 
Buddhist  i?rakrit  (cniefly  Apabhramaa)  preserved  in  the  Sttbhafita'Samgraha, 
an  anthology  which  I  hope  soon  to  publish. 

*  The  Society's  MS.  of  this  work  appears  to  have  been  missing  for  somo 
years  past. 
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36  leayes  of  a  grammatioal  work  (commentary  on  a  dhatu- 
patha  ?). 

Commentary  (not  all  in  Sanskrit)  on  the  Haramekhala, 
a  known  work  on  divination.  By  Mahnka,  pupil  of 
Durgaya.     Calls  itself  (f.  3)  a  proyoga-mdld. 

Siddhayogeivarl'tantra. 

Commentary  on  DdkArnava-tantra. 

C.  Bbmdall. 


3.    Purification  by  Running  Water. 

Dear  Sir, — Parification  by  means  of  running  water  played 
a  great  part  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Essenes,  in  the  cult  of  the 
Dea  Syra  at  HierapoUs,  and  in  the  religion  of  the  Mandaites^ 
who  have  retained  much  of  the  faith  of  their  Babylonian 
ancestors.  Manes  appears  to  have  laid  stress  upon  it;  and 
we  have  biblical  illustrations  in  the  story  of  Naaman  and 
in  the  practice  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Wishing  to  know 
how  far  the  idea  was  purely  Syrian  or  had  Babylonian 
analogies,  I  consulted  my  friend  Mr.  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen, 
and  he  has  sent  me  a  note  which  appears  to  me  worthy  to  find 
a  permanent  place  in  the  records  of  the  Journal.  I  need 
hardly  add  that  baptism  in  running  water  was  only  one  of 
the  modes  whereby  men  were  purified  from  sin  or  defilement 
in  ancient  Babylonia.  The  peculiarity  of  the  cults  I  have 
noted  above  consists  in  the  exclusive  adoption  of  this  method 
of  purification,  and  in  the  fact  that  baptism  must  be  in 
a  running  stream. — Yours  truly, 

J.  Kennedy. 

Feb.  27,  1900. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Aeiatie  Society ^  London, 

"Purification  by  Running  Water." 

In  Chaldean  mythology  there  was  a  goddess  especially 
associated  with  purification,  to  whom  running  or  tidal  water 
was  sacred.     Her  name  was  Nin-a-kha-kud-du,  explained  as 

J.R.A.8.  1900.  23 
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Belit  egubbil,  '^  Mistress  of  the  waters  of  purification."  In 
SL  157  we  have  a  valuable  passage:  dna  me  teleUe  ana  me 
ella  ana  me  Nin  akha  kuddu,  ''To  the  pure  waters,  to  the 
holy  waters,  to  the  waters  of  Nin. A."  In  K.  Ill  she  is 
especially  associated  with  Ea,  the  lord  of  the  Ocean  (absu), 
where  we  read,  "by  the  charm  of  Nin. A.,  by  the  incantation 
of  Eridu,  the  incantation  of  the  deep  and  the  noble  charm  of 
Eridu,  which  fails  not."  In  another  fragment,  E.  2573  and 
K.  9274,  15-17,  we  haye  her  again  alluded  to  as  "  the  pure 
lady,  the  traverser  of  the  channels.''  She  was  also  the 
goddess  of  the  waves  of  the  sea.  In  an  incantation  she  is 
associated  with  the  river-god,  the  god  Nam  ^^^  fj  J^f ;  and 
we  have  the  passage  ina  kibir  Naru  ellite,  "in  the  bed  of 
the  holy  river  (destroy  them)."  The  name  >*-]  -jl^f  fj  ^^ 
►►^  i^  is  composed  of  Nin  =  lady  +  a  =  water  +  kha  = 
holy  +  kud  =  channel  +  du  =,  goes. 

In  a  magical  fragment  we  have  the  mie  muUj  "  waters  of 
death,"  mentioned,  and  in  the  tenth  Tab.  of  the  Nimrod  Epos, 
70.  3,  we  read  mie  mute  qatta  la  iltapit,  "  waters  of  death 
which  cleanse  not  the  hands";  there  was  also  a  well  or 
spring  of  death  referred  to  in  R.  iv,  26 :  mie  buri  aa  qata 
la  ilput,  "  waters  of  the  fountain  or  well  which  cleanse  not 
the  hands."  In  contradistinction  to  this  there  was  the  mie 
naqbi  ellutim,  "the  waters  of  the  holy  fountain,"  in  which 
the  tree  of  life  grew,  and  the  waters  of  which  were  poured 
out  for  Istar  in  the  underworld,  where  we  read,  "sprinkle 
Istar  with  the]  waters  of  life  {mie  napiste)  and  lead  her  from 
me  {Allat):' 

The  cleansing  power  of  tidal  or  running  water  is  shown 
by  Gilgames  being  told  to  bathe  seven  times  in  the  sea,  "  and 
may  the  sea  carry  away  his  leprosy":  see  my  article  on 
Leprosy  in  the  Babylonian  Record.  The  fountain  of  life 
was  called  Sukhal-ziku,  "  the  grotto  of  Life."  Those  sacred 
bathing-places  were  common,  and  are  represented  on  the 
Ballawat  gates;  these  were  situated  at  the  head  waters  of 
the  Tigris,  the  river  Zubnat,  now  the  Tebeneh  Su." 
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In  the  Deluge  tablet  we  read,  **  take  him  to  the  place  of 
parification";  and  in  the  tablet  of  the  Sun-god  from  Sippara 
we  read,  ''he  purified  himself,  and  washed  his  mouth  with 
the  purification  of  Ea  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates." 


Egyptian  Notes. 

The  passage  referring  to  the  baptismal  purification  of 
Hatsepsu  at  Deir  el  Bahari  and  that  of  Amenophis  III  at 
Luxor  is : 

Sek     hem    ren.  s.    pu    maa     ar     en    neter  em  bah. 

''  For  of  old  her  name  was  that  which  truly  (was)  made  of 
god  in  the  former  time." 

Then  a  god  is  represented  pouring  water  over  her  head 
from  a  vase  shaped  in  form  of  •$-,  and  saying: 


^^^37 


0      \    I     ArfvvA/*^  /•vwv>A  ^tOTo  a^a/>aa    I  /vvwvv     I        1     6  LA 

t  et .  sebu-na-ten  em  mu  apen  nu  ankh  uas  neb  tet  neb. 

^  He  says  to  her,  *  I  make  thee  ceremonially  pure  with  this 
water,  which  is  all  life,  power,  and  all  stability.' " 


n    J    ^s3:7     seneb  tieb,   "and    all    health";     'O^^^^ 

dut  arit,  "  of  divine  foods."     The  word  H  f\  sebau  occurs 
in  many  texts  as  making  ceremonially  pure. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  copy  the  inscription  of  Ameno- 
phis III,  but  it  is  much  the  same. 
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4.  The  earliest  oa^URRENCE  of  DevanXgari  in  Printed 

Books. 

Sir, — In  my  article  on  the  Origin  and  Early  History  of 
Chess,  printed  in  the  January  number  of  the  Journal  for  1898, 
I  note  on  p.  136  that  in  Hyde's  Sistorta  ahahiludii^  published 
in  1694,  seventeen  Sanskrit  words  are  engraved  in  Devanagari^ 
adding  that  this  is  probably  the  earliest  instance  of  the  use 
of  that  character  to  be  found  in  any  printed  book.  Soon 
after  the  appearance  of  my  article  I  received  a  postcard 
from  Professor  Th.  Zachariae,  of  Halle,  referring  me  to 
a  Dutch  botanical  work  published  at  Amsterdam  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Having  looked  up  the 
book  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  I  wrote  a  note  about  it  for 
the  April  number  of  the  Journal  for  1898.  But  I  mislaid  the 
slip,  and  only  found  it  again  a  few  days  ago.  The  work  in 
question  consists  of  twelve  large  folio  volumes  describing  in 
Latin  the  plants  and  trees  of  Southern  India,  and  illustrated 
with  numerous  plates,  which,  considering  the  time  at  which 
they  were  produced,  are  remarkably  fine.  The  title  is  ffortus 
Indicm  MalabariouB  adornaius  per  Henricum  van  Rheede  tot 
Drakestein,  The  first  volume  is  dated  Amsterdam,  1678, 
and  the  last  1703.  The  introduction  to  the  former  contains 
a  plate  in  which  eleven  lines  of  Sanskrit  are  engraved  in 
Devanagari  characters.  In  this  the  three  Pandits  who 
assisted  the  author  in  his  work  give  their  names  (Rahga- 
bhatta,  Yinayaka-pa^dita,  Apu-bhatta),  and  mention  the 
date  as  Sdlivdhana-idka  1597.  The  author  seems  to  haye 
understood  the  meaning  of  the  era,  though  he  transliterates 
the  name  incorrectly ;  for  he  explains  the  date  with  the  words 
qui  apud  nos  est  1674  (for  1675).  The  name  of  the  author 
appears  in  some  of  the  volumes  as  Bheede  van  Draakenstein. 
In  the  first  volume  of  his  work  we  have  the  occurrence  of 
Devanagari  sixteen  years  earlier  than  in  Hyde's  book.  It 
is  not  likely  that  any  earlier  instance  will  be  found. 

March,  1900.  A.  A.  Macdonbll. 
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Three  Recent  Russian  Contributions  to  Persian 
Scholarship.  By  Professor  V.  Zhukovski  and  Captain 
A.  Q-.  Toumanski. 

The  continually  increasing  importance  of  the  contributions 
made  to  Oriental^  especially  Persian  and  Turkish,  studies  by 
Russian  scholars,  and  the  fact  that  these  are  now  generally 
written  in  the  Russian  language,  render  a  knowledge  of  that 
tongue  more  and  more  indispensable  for  serious  students. 
Lacking  this  accomplishment  myself,  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  find  in  my  friend  and  colleague  Mr.  Ellis  H.  Minns 
a  willing  and  competent  coadjutor,  by  whose  help  I  have 
been  able  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  gist  of  the  intro- 
ductory remarks  prefixed  to  the  three  important  publications 
of  which  I  propose  to  give  here  a  brief  account.  Two  of 
these  are  connected  with  Sufiism,  and  consist  of  two 
separate  biographies  of  the  early  and  celebrated  Persian 
mystic  Shaykh  Abu  Sa*id  ibn  Abi'l-Khayr ;  while  the  third 
deals  with  the  B&bi  doctrine,  and  comprises  the  text  and 
translation  of  the  KUdb-i-Aqdas^  or  '*  Most  Holy  Book,''  in 
which  Bah&'u'll&h  summed  up  his  teachings,  together  with 
sundry  other  B&bi  documents,  and  a  learned  Introduction. 
The  former  are  contributed  by  Professor  Zhukovski,  the 
latter  is  the  work  of  Captain  Toumanski,  whose  fruitful 
investigations  into  B&bi  history  and  theology  are  already 
well  known  to  all  those  who  interest  themselves  in  these 
subjects. 
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I.   Professor  Zhukovski*8  Texts. 

These  two  volumeSy  both  treating  of  the  life,  deeds,  and 
sayings  of  Shaykh  Abu  Sa'id  b.  Abi'l-Khayr  (d.  a.d.  1048-9)^ 
differ  materially  in  size.  The  smaller  text,  based  on  the 
unique  British  Museum  MS.  (Or.  249  :  see  Rieu's  Persian 
Catalogue,  p.  342),  comprises  only  6+ap  pages,  and  is  entitled 
Hdldt  u  sukhundn-i' Shaykh  Abu  Sa'id  FadluHldh  b.  Abi'l- 
Khayr  aUMihani ;  the  larger,  based  on  the  St.  Petersburg  and 
Copenhagen  MSS.,  contains  14  +  oii  pages,  and  is  entitled 
AsrdruH'taufhid  fi  maqdmdtVsh-Shaykh  Abi  Sa'id.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity  we  shall  speak  of  these  by  the  abbreviated 
titles  of  Hdldt  and  Asrdr. 

The  relation  of  these  two  books  is  carefully  examined  by 
Professor  Zhukovski,  who  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
former  was  one  of  the  sources  of  the  latter,  and  that  both 
were  written  by  great-great-grandsons  of  the  Saint  who  is 
the  subject  of  these  memoirs,  the  author  of  the  Hdldt  bein^ 
probably  a  son  of  Abu  Rawh  Lutfu'U&h,  while  the  author 
of  the  second  is  known  to  be  Muhammad  b.  al-Munawwar. 
Their  relation  to  one  another  and  to  the  Saint  is  shown  by 
the  following  genealogical  tree : — 

AbU  Sa'id  Fadlu'lUh  b,  AbiU-Khayr 

Abk  Tdhir  Sa'id  b,  Fa4luUldh 

Abu  Sa'idAa^ad  b.  Sa*%d 


Munaumar  b.  Abi  Sa'id  Abk  Raw^  LutfuUldh  b.  Abi  Sa'id 

Mu^amnnad  (author  of  Atrdr)  Son  (name  unknown,  author  of  Ifdldt)^ 

The  Asrdr  is  dedicated  to  the  Ghurid  king  Ghiy&thu^d- 
Din  Muhammad  b.  S&m  (d.  a.h.  599),  and,  since  the  death 
of  Sanjar  (a.h.  552)  is  mentioned  in  it,  must  have  been 
composed  between  these  limits,  that  is,  between  a.d.  1167 
and  1202,  while  the  HdUU  must  be  placed  a  little  earlietv 
Both  texts  are  of  primary  importance  for  the  early  history 
of  Sfifiism,  since,  as  the  editor  shows,  they  are  amongst 
the  sources  of  Faridu'd-Din  'Att&r's  TaMkiratu'l-Awliyd, 
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as  well  as  of  the  Nqfahdtu^l'Uhs,  J&mrs  later  and  better* 
knovm  Biographies  of  Saints.  Premising  that,  alike  in 
point  of  typography  and  critical  accuracy,  the  texts  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired,  we  must,  in  this  necessarily  brief 
notice,  confine  ourselves  to  a  short  statement  of  the  chief 
points  touched  on  in  the  introductions  prefixed  to  each. 

The  unique  MS.  on  which  the  Sdldt  is  based  (dated 
A.H.  699  =  A.D.  1299}  must  be  familiar  to  most  of  those 
students  of  Persian  palaeography  who  frequent  the  British 
Museum.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  its  almost  complete  lack 
of  diacritical  points,  as  well  as  to  its  damaged  and  worm- 
eaten  condition,  the  MS.  is  singularly  illegible.  Professor 
Zhukovski,  in  working  on  the  photograph  of  the  original 
which  he  caused  to  be  made  for  him,  was,  however,  able  to 
correct  and  restore  the  text  by  means  of  the  Aardr,  in  which 
a  great  portion  of  its  substance,  as  well  as  what  appears  to 
be  its  proper  title,  are  included,  so  that  eventually  an  almost 
complete  restoration  of  the  work  was  successfully  effected. 
The  editor  has  very  wisely  preserved  the  orthographical 
and  grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  text,  the  chief  of  which 
are  noticed  on  pp.  5-6.  They  closely  correspond  with  those 
to  which  I  called  attention  in  my  article  in  this  Journal 
(July,  1894,  pp.  417-624)  on  An  Old  Peraian  Commentary, 
and,  indeed,  with  all  Persian  texts  dating  from  an  epoch 
anterior  to  the  Mongol  invasion  (middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  of  our  era)  which  have  not  been  modernized  by 
later  scribes. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  Aardr,  Professor  Zhukovski 
insists  on  its  importance,  first,  as  an  early  prose  monument 
of  the  Persian  language;  secondly,  as  one  of  the  oldest 
monographs  on  Sufi  saints ;  thirdly,  as  presenting  a  singularly 
clear  and  graphic  picture  of  dervish  life  at  that  period ; 
and  lastly,  as  one  of  the  primary  sources  of  those  general 
biographies  of  the  holy  men  of  Isl&m  which  alone  have 
hitherto  been  generally  accessible.  He  further  points  out 
the  careful  and  critical  methods  of  the  author,  the  rigorous 
isndds  by  which  he  vouches  for  his  statements,  and  his 
almost  exclusive  use  of  contemporary  authorities,  known 
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to  him  either  by  oral  tradition  or  by  memoranda  contained 
in  notebooks.  The  only  book  properly  so  called  which  he 
used  seems  to  have  been  the  above-mentioned  Hdldt.  Of 
the  two  MSSk  of  the  Asrdr  used  by  the  editor,  the  Copenhagen 
Codex  is  also  of  a  respectable  antiquity,  being  dated 
A.H.  711  (=A.D.  1311),  so  that  here  also  we  have  many 
interesting  archaisms,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are 
discussed  at  pp.  7-8. 

The  importance  of  these  two  texts  (or  rather  three,  since 
another,  entitled  Risdla-i-HawrdHyya^  is  appended  to  the 
Asrdr)  is  very  great  alike  from  the  literary,  the  historical, 
and  the  philological  points  of  view,  and  we  only  regret 
that  space  does  not  permit  us  to  accord  them  a  notice 
proportionate  to  their  merits.  All  students  of  Persian 
literature  will  unite  in  a  cordial  expression  of  gratitude 
to  Professor  Zhukovski  for  having  rendered  available  to 
them  two  books  of  such  capital  importance. 


II.  Captain  Toumanski's  edition  of  the  Kitdb-i-Aqdas. 

Both  of  the  Kitdb-i-Aqdas,  the  most  important  of  the 
scriptures  received  as  divine  revelations  by  the  Bah&'i  B&bis, 
and  of  the  diligent  and  eminently  successful  investigations 
of  Captain  Toumanski  of  the  Russian  Artillery,  who  has 
recently  supplemented  the  information  collected  during  his 
long  sojourn  at  Askabad  {^hhq-dbdd),  that  centre  of  B&bi 
activity,  by  a  visit  to  Persia  undertaken  with  the  special 
object  of  investigating  this  matter,  I  have  repeatedly  had 
occasion  to  speak  in  my  books  and  articles  on  the  B&bis. 
Captain  Toumanski's  original  researches  and  discoveries  were 
almost  contemporaneous  and  coextensive  with  my  own, 
although  in  the  publication  of  results  he,  impeded  by  other 
and  more  urgent  duties,  was  to  some  extent  forestalled  by 
myself,  to  whom  greater  leisure  and  immunity  from  inter- 
ruption was,  through  no  merit  on  my  part,  vouchsafed. 
The  extremely  generous  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  my 
work  in  this  field  affects  me,  therefore,  the  more  deeply. 
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and  impels  me,  before  speaking  of  his  excellent  and  scholarly 
work,  to  offer  this  tribute  of  personal  gratitude  for  an 
appreciation  which,  coming  as  it  does  from  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  this  subject,  has,  I  confess,  caused 
me  the  very  keenest  pleasure. 

The  text  of  the  Aqdaa  pubKshed  by  Captain  Toumanski  is 
based  chiefly  on  the  selection  of  Baha'i  scriptures  lithographed 
at  Bombay  in  1892,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  canonical 
and  official,  and  of  which  the  contents  are  fully  described 
at  pp.  xxviii-xxxvi  of  his  Introduction ;  but  it  has  been 
<5arefully  collated  throughout  with  the  MS.  noticed  by  Baron 
Bosen  in  vol.  vi  of  the  Colkctiom  Seieniifiques  (p.  243), 
which  was  obtained  by  Captain  Toumanski  during  bis 
sojourn  at  Askabad  in  1890.  I  hope,  when  I  have  had 
time  to  collate  his  text  with  my  own  MSS.,  and  another 
which  the  generosity  of  the  Leyden  Library  has  temporarily 
placed  at  my  disposal,  and  to  work  through  the  translation 
and  notes  (which,  based  on  the  high  authority  of  several 
eminent  B&bis,  notably  the  learned  Mirz&  Abu'1-Fadl 
Gulp&yag&ni,  will  doubtless  throw  a  new  and  abundant 
light  on  many  points  hitherto  obscure),  to  discuss  in  greater 
detail  this  portion  of  the  book,  as  well  as  the  subsidiary 
documents  for  the  illustration  of  the  Aqdaa  which  it  contains, 
but  for  the  present  I  must  confine  my  necessarily  brief 
remarks  to  the  clear  and  excellent  Introduction  (pp.  iii-xlviii) 
by  which  the  volume  is  prefaced. 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  Introduction  is  historical, 
and  traces  the  developments  of  the  Babi  movement  and 
doctrine  from  the  obscure  period  which  immediately  succeeded 
the  B&b's  death  (a.d.  1850)  to  the  schism  between  the 
Ezelis  and  Bah&'is,  and  thence  onwards  to  the  death  of 
Baha'u'U&h  on  May  28,  1892.  This  sketch  is  no  mere 
recapitulation  of  facts  already  known,  but  contains  much 
new  and  important  material  drawn  both  from  B&bi  docu- 
ments not  previously  accessible,  and  from  official  reports 
of  Bussian  consulates.  Amongst  the  latter  attention  is 
specially  called  to  that  on  pp.  xvii-xviii,  dated  from  the 
Russian    Consulate    at   Tabriz,    December    11,   1866  (old 
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s^yl^))  whioli  affords  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  Ezeli  Haaht  BihUht  as  to  the 
assassination  at  Tabriz  of  Aq&  Sayyid  'Ali  'Arab  the  Ezeli 
by  Shaykh  Ahmad  the  Bah&'i.  The  examination  of  the 
assassin,  who  made  no  concealment  of  his  deed  or  ita 
motives,  before  Mirz&  Qahram&n  the  Muahir-i-Lashkar 
and  the  Mujtahid  H&ji  Mirz&  B&qir,  is  described,  and  in 
addition  to  this  we  are  given  the  text  and  translation  of 
a  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  letter  of  instruction 
found  on  the  prisoner,  a  document  so  curious  that  it  would 
well  deserve  to  be  reproduced  here,  did  space  permit. 

The  periods  during  which  the  B&bi  exiles  resided  at 
Baghdad  (a.d.  1852-1862  or  1863),  Constantinople  (summer 
or  autumn  of  1863),  and  Adrianople  are  treated  with  great 
fulness  and  skill,  and  many  hitherto  obscure  points  (notably 
the  causes  which  led  to  their  expulsion  from  the  first  and 
last  of  these  places,  and  their  final  banishment  to  Acre 
and  Cyprus)  are  made  clear.  Attention  is  also  called  to 
several  important  epistles  and  other  documents,  which, 
though  known  to  exist,  have  not  yet  been  seen  or  obtained 
by  any  European  investigator.  Of  these,  the  earliest  of 
Bah&'s  epistles  or  manifestos,  written  in  the  garden  of 
Najib  P&sh&  near  Baghdad,  on  the  eve  of  the  B&bis' 
departure  for  Constantinople,  and  entitled  Shamau'l-Kalimat 
(p.  xv),  is  one  of  the  most  notable.  Of  the  subsequent 
documents  emanating  from  Bah&,  the  order  of  the  more 
important,  and  as  far  as  possible  their  dates,  are  carefully 
determined. 

As  Captain  Toumanski  is  dealing  exclusively  with  Bah&'i 
literature,  he  naturally  says  but  little  of  Subh-i-Ezel,  whom, 
however,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note,  he  regards  (p.  vii)  as  '^  in 
all  probabib'ty  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  B&b,'^  who 
<<  remained  the  faithful  preserver  of  the  primitive  doctrine." 
At  the  same  time  he  recognizes  the  superior  influence  and 
force  of  character  of  Bahd,  whose  development  of  the  ethical 
side  of  the  hitherto  confused,  dreamy,  and  unpractical 
doctrines  of  the  Bab  he  appraises  in  a  brief  but  welUworded 
paragraph  (p.  xlviii). 
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Of  the  rare  and  precious  record  of  the  early  B&bi  moye- 
ment  (down  to  1852,  when  the  author  was  pat  to  death  at 
Tihr&n  in  the  great  persecution  consequent  on  the  attempted 
assassination  of  the  late  N&siru'd-Din  Sh&h)  bj  H&ji  Mirz& 
Jim  of  E&sh&n,  hitherto  known  to  us  only  by  the  two 
Oobinean  MSS.  (of  which  one  is  incomplete),  now  in  the 
Bibliothdque  Nationale  at  Paris,^  Captain  Toumanski  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  new  MS.,  written  in  July,  1874 
(p.  T,  n.  1  ad  cak.),  with  the  help  of  which  it  may  perhaps 
be  possible  to  establish  a  satisfactory  text  of  this  most 
important  history.  He  hazards  a  conjecture,  however,  that 
this  book  was  at  a  comparatively  early  date  (before  the 
compilation  of  the  Tdrikh^i-JacM)  subjected  to  purposeful 
manipulations  by  one  or  both  factions  of  the  B&bis.  The 
passage  cited  by  Captain  Toumanski  on  pp.  viii-ix  is,  at 
any  rate,  wanting  in  the  Paris  MS.,  and  is  rendered  very 
suspicious  by  the  occurrence  of  the  formula  AjL^  Jsj- 
after  the  name  of  Bah&,  who,  in  the  Paris  Codex,  is 
generally  spoken  of  simply  as  '^  the  brother  of  His  Holiness 
Ezel"  (-?  Jj!  iJL^j^a^  ^r^^)y  or  "His  Excellency  the 
Brother"  (o>^'  M^-^*-^).  Captain  Toumanski's  MS.  lb 
defective,  but  fortunately  only  in  the  earlier  part,  of  which 
we  already  have  a  second  text  in  the  Paris  MS.  No.  1070, 
so  that  we  shall  no  longer  be  dependent  for  any  part  of 
the  text  on  a  single  MS. 

In  concluding  this  brief  notice,  we  offer  Captain  Toumanski 
our  sincere  thanks  and  congratulations  for  the  notable  service 
which  he  has  rendered  to  all  students  of  Eastern  religions 
by  the  publication  of  this  excellent  book. 

E.  G.  B. 


*  The  oompleta  MS.  is  numbered  1071  and  the  incomplete  one  1070  of  the 
Suppliment  Pertan,  The  latter  contains  only  the  first  third  of  the  book,  and 
was  written  in  a.h.  1279  (a  a.d.  1862). 
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Asiatic  Studies.     By  Sir  Alfred  C.   Lyall.     (London: 
John  Murray,  1899.) 

ThiB  is  a  republication  of  essays  written  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  They  treat  mainly  of  religion  and 
politics  in  the  Far  East,  with  the  writer's  usual  knowledge 
and  charm.  This  notice  only  has  to  do  with  the  religious 
questions  raised  in  reviewing  the  works  of  Max  Miiller, 
Frazer,  Jevons,  and  Miss  Kingsley.  It  is  unsatis&ctovy 
to  find  it  doubted  whether  the  history  of  religions  develop- 
ment can  be  reconstructed  by  the  study  of  existing  belie&. 
This  opinion,  however,  is  modified  by  an  admission  in  other 
passages  that  the  morphology  of  religious  beliefs  can  be 
arrived  at  by  the  comparative  method,  which  is  in  fact 
occasionally  used  in  these  volumes.  In  the  author's  words 
the  highest  mystery  may  lie  latent  in  the  lowest  fetichism, 
and  cannibalism  have  a  remote  connection  with  religious 
dogma.  Mr.  Tylor  and  Mr.  Spencer  certainly  would  not 
endorse  the  suggestion  that  their  works  contained  almost 
everything  that  can  be  safely  and  soberly  written  on 
primitive  culture.  These  very  studies  show  the  progress 
since  made. 

The  worship  of  the  dead,  or,  as  Mr.  Tylor  calls  it :  manea 
tcof'shfpf  is  one  of  the  subjects  which  need  the  least 
supplementing  since  Pnmitive  Culture  was  published. 
The  very  important  part  this  cult  may  have  played  in 
early  spirit  worship  is  well  explained  in  one  essay,  giving 
recent  examples  of  the  evolution  of  deities  from  the  spirits 
of  dead  men  in  India  and  China.  Mr.  Tylor  fully  describes 
the  similar  European  custom,  which  confers  ofiicial  pro- 
motion after  death  by  rites  of  beatification  and  canonization. 
An  unedifying  instance  took  place  near  Naples  not  long 
since  in  a  sort  of  popular  cult  of  a  noted  dead  brigand. 
A  tree  was  shown  to  the  writer  in  Ceylon  as  the  home  of 
an  ancestor's  spirit.  Here  is  rudimentary  matter  which 
may  very  well  have  been  part  of  primitive  religion,  of 
ghost  and  other  spirit  worship,  transmigration  and  totemism. 
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The  objecibioQ  to  Mr.  Jeyons'  explanation  of  Totemiam, 
as  a  degenerate  reyelation,  are  well  stated.  Mr.  Frazer's 
remarkable  study  of  Totemism  meets  on  the  whole  with 
approval  Notwithstanding  some  reservations  the  author 
seems  to  admit  virtually  the  view  taken  in  the  Golden  Bough 
that  nature  worship,  especially  in  the  form  of  worship 
of  the  spirit  of  vegetation,  was  one  of  the  chief  factors 
in  the  evolution  of  religion  and  custom.  An  objection 
is  made  that  the  important  share  of  buman  deification 
is  not  brought  out  in  that  book.  The  reason  may  be  that 
Mr.  Frazer  did  not  think  it  within  the  scope  of  his  work 
to  consider  all  the  varieties  of  animism.  Probably  it  was 
the  earlier  cult,  and  the  two  may  have  interacted  to 
a  great  extent  as  the  author  believes;  Hinduism  exhibita 
them  both  contained  in  the  same  religion. 

The  Euhemeristic  doctrine  is  to  some  extent  skilfully 
rehabilitated  by  the  author,  but  it  biases  his  judgment. 
Without  proof  he  suspects  Osiris,  Isis,  Attys,  Adonis, 
and  the  Arician  priest  to  represent  real  persons,  and  is 
inclined  to  consider  evident  allegories  as  only  **  parasitical 
superstitions.''  In  the  cases  of  fused  cults  mentioned  by 
the  author,  the  deified  man,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  parasite. 
He  supports  his  argument  by  depreciation  of  the  stores 
of  first-hand  trustworthy  material  collected  of  late  years. 
It  is  inaccurate  to  describe  them  as  largely  made  up  from 
old  books  and  modern  hearsay,  jokes,  and  tales,  invented 
to  satisfy  curious  travellers,  nonsensical  fables,  and  idiotic 
barbarous  notions.  The  comparative  method  enables  the 
student  to  easily  detect  misstatement  or  imposture,  and  he 
is  unlikely  to  find  many  barbarous  notions  unworthy  of  his 
attention. 

The  meteorological  theory  of  mythology  advocated  by 
Mr.  Max  Miiller  meets  with  little  favour  from  the  author. 
The  ethnological  school  are  unjustly  accused  of  only 
substituting  another  form  of  nature  worship.  Its  doctrine 
is  decidedly  eclectic. 

The  author  suggests  that  a  belief  in  Transmigration  may 
have  been  borrowed  by  savagery  from  Buddhism.     Probably 
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lie  had  Hinduism  as  well  in  his  miod,  for  the  belief  existed 
in  India  before  Buddhism  arose.  Mr.  Tylor,  among  other 
writers,  shows  it  to  be  a  common  savage  dogma ;  it  is 
a  marked  feature  of  Totemism.  Therefore,  in  the  absence 
of  good  contrary  evidence  it  is  to  be  taken  as  an  instance  of 
a  ^'  similar  species  •  .  .  springing  up  spontaneously  out 
of  congenial  soil  .  •  .  independently  of  transmission/' 
to  use  the  author's  words  in  another  connection. 

The  author  shares  Mr.  Frazer's  opinion  that  the  origin 
of  Taboos  is  to  be  found  in  ''  maxims  of  common  prudence/' 
An  explanation  adequate  to  the  facts.  Mr.  Jevons'  mystic 
yiew  of  it  as  a  sort  of  categorical  imperative  is  therefore 
rightly  rejected. 

Witchcraft  is  treated  in  two  essays.  Magic,  defined  as 
primitive  science,  is  held  to  be  its  special  characteristic, 
and  a  later  development  than  spirit  worship,  just  as  science 
follows  observation  of  facts,  and  as  ritual  is  a  product  of 
the  belief  in  the  existence  of  spiritual  beings.  In  the 
-earlier  essay  he  considers  religion  and  witchcraft  to  have 
4tlways  been  in  a  state  of  incessant  war;  but  in  the  latter 
one  he  seems  inclined  to  accept  Miss  Kingsley's  conclusion 
that  in  West  Africa  they  were  originally  indistinguishable. 
When  religion  had  differentiated  itself  witchcraft  was  the 
residuum.  Mr.  Jevons  calls  it  at  one  time  a  survival;  at 
another  time  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  degeneration,  rather 
inconsistently,  but  in  keeping  with  his  underlying  theory 
of  a  primitive  revelation.  He  recognizes  more  fully  than 
Sir  Alfred  Lyall  how  much  they  have  acted  and  reacted 
on  one  another  ;  magic  being  sometimes  sanctioned  by 
religion,  or  even  taken  into  its  organization.  According 
to  Mr.  Rhys  Davids,  Lamaism  is  a  contemporary  illustration 
^f  this  mixture.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  only  practical 
ground  for  distinction  is  the  common  and  doubtful  one  of 
orthodoxy  and  morality,  as  indeed  the  author  seems  finally 
to  admit. 

A  reasoned  opinion  on  the  vexed  question  of  a  primitive 
beh'ef  in  a  supreme  moral  being  would  have  been  interesting. 
The  subject  is  brought  to  mind  by  the  author's  remark  that 
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neiflier  the  peoples  of  India  nor  those  of  West  Africa 
eonsider  the  Creator,  or  First  Cause,  to  be  a  useful  object 
of  worship,  because  since  he  created  the  world  he  has  taken 
no  farther  trouble  about  it.  He  simply  exists.  The  Indian 
belief,  however,  hardly  represents  the  Vedic  thought.  It 
may  well  be  even  older. 

J.  B.  Andrews. 


The  Bride's  Mirror,  or  Mir-Atu-l  tArus  op  Maulavi 
Nazir-Ahmad.  Edited  (in  Roman  type)  by  G.  E. 
Ward,  M.A.     (London :   H.  Frowde,  1899.) 

The  Bride's  Mirror  is  a  girl's  book  with  a  moral.  It 
narrates  the  follies,  the  silliness,  and  hasty  temper  of 
a  young  wife — Asghari ;  the  incidents  are  familiar,  and  the 
reflections  commonplace ;  but  the  language  is  simple  and 
free  from  affectation,  perhaps  because  it  is  the  work  of 
a  father  writing  for  his  children.  It  therefore  forms  a  good 
textbook  for  learning  Hindustani,  while  it  supplies  an 
introduction  to  the  everyday  life  of  a  Mahomedan  house- 
hold :  reasons  which  have  led  Mr.  Ward  to  adapt  it  to  the 
use  of  English  ladies  working  in  zenanas,  and  to  expend 
upon  a  mediocre  work  the  labour  usually  devoted  to  a  classic. 
The  text  is  printed  in  Roman  characters  ;  a  free  translation 
is  given  of  the  Preface  —  always  the  most  difficult  and 
ambitious  part  of  a  Hindustani  composition ;  grammatical 
notes  and  an  elaborate  vocabulary  complete  the  work.  The 
book  differs  from  most  Hindustani  manuals,  not  only  by 
the  nice  accuracy  of  its  scholarship,  but  by  the  glimpse  it 
affords  of  Mr.  Ward's  studies  in  the  science  of  language. 
Note,  for  instance,  his  explanation  on  p.  224  of  the  difference 
between  Oriental  and  Western  methods  of  thought — ^how 
the  one  unconsciously  specializes  from  the  general,  the  other 
generalizes  from  the  individual;  or,  again,  how  it  happens 
that  the  imperative  mood  precedes  the  indicative,  and  the 
vocative  comes  before  the  nominative.  For  such  stray 
crumbs  we  are  duly  thankful ;   and,  indeed,  the  pains  which 
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Mr.  Ward  has  bestowed  upon  the  transliteration^  vocabulary,, 
and  notes,  deserve  nothing  but  praise. 

The  arrangement  of  the  vocabulary  is  the  only  point 
that  raises  a  doubt.  Although  the  text  is  in  the  Roman 
character,  the  vocabulary  follows  the  order  of  the  Persian 
alphabet.  The  question  is  a  difficult  one,  and  it  really 
serves  to  show  the  insurmountable  perplexities  inherent  in 
every  system  of  transliteration.  Mr.  Ward  must  have 
bestowed  much  thought  upon  the  matter,  and  doubtless 
adopted  the  present  arrangement  upon  sufficient  grounds; 
but  the  value  of  a  vocabulary  depends  largely  upon  the 
readings  with  which  it  can  be  used;  and  we  may  safely 
predict  that  only  seriously  minded  students  will  grapple 
with  the  eight-and-forty  signs  or  combinations  of  letters 
which  must  be  mastered  before  the  vocabulary  can  be 
consulted.  The  labour  devoted  to  the  key  might  be  much 
more  profitably  devoted  to  the  original  script.  In  any 
case  the  key  to  the  transliteration  ought  to  have  been 
printed  as  a  preface  to  the  vocabulary,  and  not  as  an 
appendix  to  the  introduction.  Mr.  Ward  complains  that 
few  Englishwomen  in  India  take  any  pains  to  acquire 
the  vernacular.  An  Englishwoman's  Hindustani  is  usually 
limited  to  the  imperative  mood  ;  and  Mr.  Ward's  trans- 
literations will  scarcely  smooth  her  onward  path,  if  she  falls 
into  a  lexicographical  bog  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  most  original  and  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
work  is  the  introduction.  It  is  there  that  Mr.  Ward 
discusses  his  particular  theories  and  airs  his  pet  heresies. 
Hindustani,  says  Mr.  Ward,  the  vernacular  of  Hindustan, 
is  a  single  language,  one  and  indivisible  ;  but  Pundits 
and  Maulavis,  writing  under  Government  patronage  and 
stimulus,  have  employed  two  scripts,  and  thus  made  believe 
to  create  two  vernaculars.  Well,  there  is  a  certain  modicum 
of  truth  in  Mr.  Ward's  account  of  the  genesis  of  Hindustani 
literature,  but  few  persons  will  admit  that  there  is  only 
one  vernacular  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  still 
fewer  will  agree  in  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Mr.  Ward. 
The  vernacular  of  the  peasantry  throughout  the  greater 
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part  of  the  country  is  Hindi — a  language  of  many  dialects 
and  grammatical  forms,  and  with  a  well-known  literatare 
that  has  existed  for  centuries.  Urdu,  the  linfftui  franca 
created  hy  camp-followers  and  Mahomedan  conyerts,  is 
comparatively  recent,  and  so  far  from  fixed  that  a  resident 
of  Delhi  will  find  himself  a  stranger  among  the  Mahomedans 
of  Madras  or  Bombay.  The  anarchy  of  the  eighteenth 
century  did  not  favour  literary  efforts,  and  the  language 
has  acquired  a  literary  and  therefore  a  fixed  form  for  the 
first  time  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Masters  of  style,  like 
Sir  Syad  Ahmad,  have  shown  that  it  can  be  written  with 
clearness,  simplicity,  and  grace.  At  the  same  time  the 
language  of  a  Mahomedan  noble  of  Delhi  or  Aligarh  differs 
from  the  language  of  a  Gorakhpur  or  Behar  peasant  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  language  of  an  Oxford  don  does  from 
that  of  a  yokel  of  Somerset.  There  are  two  vernaculars, 
not  one. 

Mr.  Ward's  plea  for  transliteration  in  the  Roman  character 
is  based  partly  upon  the  battle  of  the  Persian  and  the 
Nagari  scripts  and  partly  upon  motives  of  convenience. 
The  system  of  transliteration  which  he  has  adopted  is  the 
one  usually  received,  but  with  two  modifications.  The 
hamza  he  makes  with  a  dash  — ,  the  ain  with  a  dash  and 
a  dot  -r.  His  objections  to  the  ordinary  system  are  good, 
and  the  alterations  seem  open  to  no  reproach  except  that 
of  novelty.  But  Mr.  Ward's  essay  on  transliteration  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  such  minor  details ;  he  plunges  deeply 
into  the  first  principles  of  phonetics  and  the  history  of 
articulate  speech.  We  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  a  craze  about  the  initial  pod;  like  King  Charles's  head, 
it  turned  up  in  everything.  Mr.  Ward  carries  ou  a  crusade 
against  all  the  vowels,  but  especially  against  that  sorry 
maid  of  aU  work,  the  vowel  a.  A  vowel,  we  were  taught 
in  our  youth,  could  be  pronounced  by  itself,  but  Mr.  Ward 
explains  at  length  that  this  is  wrong.  To  pronounce  a  vowel 
by  itself  is  an  impossibility ;  it  is  always  preceded  by 
a  mute  consonant.  In  England,  according  to  Mr.  Ward, 
consonants  are  merely  regarded  as  supporters  of  the  vowels ; 

J.R.A.8.  1900.  24 
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in  India  the  vowels  represent  ^^the  motion"  of  the  con- 
sonants. And  the  general  history  of  vowels  shows  that 
while  they  originally  followed  consonants,  they  came  in 
time  to  precede  them.  Into  these  high  regions  of  linguistic 
speculation  we  dare  not  enter,  although  we  might  remark 
that  inasmuch  as  certain  articulate  sounds  (commonly  called 
vowels)  have  a  distinct  musical  or  harmonic  value,  and' 
others  (commonly  called  consonants)  have  not,  it  is  well  to 
distinguish  the  two  by  separate  appellations.  It  may  be 
that  the  one  cannot  do  without  the  support  of  the  other ; 
but  Mr.  Ward's  speculations  on  the  subject  appear  to  be 
based  in  the  main  upon  his  Semitic  studies.  The  question 
assumes  a  practical  shape  in  the  matter  of  spelling.  The 
Semitic  languages,  since  they  usually  employ  biliteral 
roots  with  fixed  vowels,  have  a  consouantal  script.  Aryan 
languages  abound  in  triliteral  roots  with  altering  vowels, 
and  are  written  syllabically.  For  Hindi,  an  Aryan 
tongue,  we  have  an  almost  perfect  medium  in  the  Nagari 
alphabet,  spelled  syllabically.  Persian  aud  Urdu  are  also 
Aryan,  although  overlaid  with  Arabic  ;  and  they  are 
furnished  with  a  Semitic,  i.e.  consonantal,  script,  which 
happens  to  be  convenient,  but  theoretically  fits  them  very 
ill.  The  question  is  how  to  represent  the  Nagari  and  Urdu 
scripts  in  the  English  language  —  a  language  which  is 
spelled  with  little  regard  to  sound.  Now  we  may  aim  at 
one  of  two  things  in  any  system  of  transliteration.  We 
may  adopt  a  system  of  conventions  by  which  we  can  at  any 
moment  replace  the  original  script.  The  most  recent  German 
method  of  transliterating  hieroglyphics  is  an  instance  in 
point.  It  is  a  mere  algebraical  notation.  Judged  by  this 
standard,  Mr.  Ward's  transliteration  is  defective,  since  he 
omits  the  final  h  in  Persian  words  after  a  short  vowel.  Or 
we  may  attempt  to  reproduce  the  sounds  of  one  language 
in  terms  of  another.  Every  such  attempt  must  be  merely 
approximate  at  the  best ;  for  every  language  calls  into 
play  a  different  set  of  muscles — a  different  accent,  different 
modes  of  drawing  the  breath.  To  teach  a  living  language 
a  living  master  is  required.      Mr.  Ward's  transliteration 
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will  smooth  the  path  of  the  begixmer,  but  it  will  neither 
supersede  the  necessity  of  a  teacher  nor  the  labour 
of  acquiring  an  Oriental  script.  We  would  advise  every 
student  of  the  book  to  work  with  the  original  as  well  as 
with  the  transliteration.  If  he  masters  the  book,  he  will 
have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  language;  if  he  can  read 
the  script,  he  will  possess  a  key  to  the  literature. 

J.  K. 


Maspebo's  "  Struggle  of  the  Nations  " :   Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Assyria.     1896. 

In  the  Yolume  of  the  Journal  of  our  Society  for  1895 
I  reviewed  the  First  Volume  of  M.  Maspero's  noble  and 
«poch-making  Book ;  it  was  entitled  the  ^'  Dawn  of 
Civilization.''  The  Second  Yolume,  known  by  the  name 
given  above,  appeared,  at  least  in  its  English  dress,  in 
1896;  the  Third  Volume,  known  by  the  name  of  "The 
Passing  of  the  Empires,"  appeared  last  year,  and  carries 
the  reader  over  a  period  of  five  hundred  years  from 
830  B.a  to  330  b.c.  These  dates  are  fairly  certain,  but 
no  attempt  at  Chronology  is  given  in  the  two  earlier 
volumes.  The  sequence  of  events  is  carefully  built  up  on 
the  testimony  of  Inscriptions  on  Metal  and  Clay,  and  is 
based  upon  Dynasties.  Not  a  line  of  trustworthy  con- 
temporary Historical  Narrative  is  forthcoming.  We  have 
a  sample  of  the  state  of  a&irs  in  the  Hebrew  Books,  in 
which  Chronology  as  we  understand  it,  did  not  exist. 

These  three  lordly  volumes  of  800  pages  each,  large 
•quarto,  amply  illustrated  by  Photographs  inserted  in  the  page, 
were  composed  and  published  in  the  French  Language  by 
a  French  Scholar,  and  Excavator,  of  all  his  contemporaries 
by  his  talents,  opportunities,  and  industry,  the  most  competent. 
But  all  three  volumes  have  had  the  privilege  and  honour 
of  being  translated  into  English  by  an  accomplished  lady, 
who  has  laboriously  edited  them,  each  page  being  submitted 
to  M.  Maspero ;  and  this  Volume  in  its  English  dress  has 
had  the  further  advantage  of  being  edited  by  an  English 
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Scholar,  of  all  the  most  qualified  for  the  task,  Professor 
Sayce.  I  write  with  familiarity  with  the  subject,  as  I  had 
the  honour  on  my  first  visit  to  Egypt  in  1843  of  being- 
in  the  company  of  Professor  Lepsius,  and  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Maspero  and  Professor 
Sayce  for  a  quarter  of  a  Century,  and  have  read  nearly 
all  their  publications. 

It  is  no  light  matter  to  work  your  way  through  these 
colossal  volumes :  I  have  accomplished  the  task  in  two,  and  in 
my  eightieth  year  propose  to  grapple  with  the  third  at  the 
close  of  the  current  year.  The  three  branches  of  the  great 
subject,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  are  very  familiar  to 
me  in  the  separate  works  published  by  other  authors ;  but 
this  combined  treatment  of  the  whole  Region  betwixt  the 
Tigris  and  Nile  has  a  strange  fascination,  and  brings 
the  entire  subject  before  the  reader  as  if  History  were 
reflected  in  the  slides  of  a  lantern.  Each  narrator  of 
the  Chronicles  of  a  separate  Region  is  tempted  by  his 
reasonable  devotion  to  his  own  subject  to  exaggerate  the 
merits  and  fortunes  of  his  particular  Heroes ;  but  in  these 
quasi-cosmopolitan  pages  we  find  impartial  notices  of  alU 
who  resembled  each  other  in  nothing  else,  except  in  their 
ceaseless  love  of  Conflict,  Ambition,  Cruelty,  and  Lust  for 
Plunder. 

The  Second  Volume,  "The  Struggle  of  the  Nations,"  which 
I  now  pass  under  review,  is  divided  into  Seven  Chapters  : 
the  subject  of  each  is  worth  recording. 

I.  The  first  Chaldean  Empire  and  the  Hyksos  in  Egypt. 
The  part  played  by  Syria  in  the  Ancient  World.  Babylon 
and  the  first  Chaldean  Empire.  The  dominion  of  the 
Shepherd  Kings  or  Hyksos  in  Egypt. 

II.  Syria  at  the  beginning  of  the  Egyptian  Conquest. 
Nineveh.  The  towns,  civilization,  and  religion,  of  Syria. 
Phenicia. 

III.  The  Eighteenth  Theban  Dynasty.  Thutmosis  I. 
Hatshopsitu  and  Thutmosis  III.  Amenothes  III.  Worship 
of  the  fiery  Disk  or  Atonu. 
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lY.  The  reaotion  against  Egypt.  The  Nineteenth  Dynasty. 
The  Empire  of  the  Ehita  or  Hittite,  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor. 
Seti  I  and  Ramses  II,  the  great  Sesostris.  Minepthah  and 
the  Israelite  Exodus. 

Y.  The  close  of  the  Theban  Empire.  Bamses  III.  The 
Theban  city  after  the  Ramessides.  Manners  and  Customs, 
and  Population.  The  predominauce  of  Amon  and  his  High 
Priest. 

YI.  The  rise  of  the  Assyrian  Empire.  Phenicia  and  the 
Northern  Nations  after  the  death  of  Ramses  III.  The  first 
Assyrian  Empire.  Tiglath  Pileser  I.  The  Arameans  and 
the  Khita. 

YII.  The  Hebrews  and  the  Philistines.  Damascus. 
The  Israelites  in  the  Land  of  Canaan.  The  Judges. 
The  Philistines  and  the  Hebrew  Kingdom.  Saul,  David, 
Solomon.  The  defection  of  the  Tribes.  The  Twenty-first 
Egyptian  Dynasty. 

The  discoveries  of  the  last  half-century  have  had  one 
result  in  stripping  the  Hebrew  tribes  of  the  false  glamour 
of  importance,  with  which  Mediaeval  Europe  had  clothed 
them :  one  only  allusion  to  their  existence  has  been  found 
in  the  Inscriptions  of  Egypt.  With  regard  to  the  much 
-vaunted  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  Maspero  remarks  (p.  747) : 
"  The  limited  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  doubtless  led  them 
"  to  consider  their  temple  as  unique  in  the  world  :  as  a  fact 
"  it  presented  nothing  remarkable  either  in  proportion, 
'^  arrangement,  or  in  the  variet}'^  and  richness  of  its  orna- 
^*  mentation  and  furniture.  Compared  with  the  magnificent 
'*'  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Chaldea,  the  work  of  Solomon 
""  was  what  the  Hebrew  Kingdom  appears  to  us  among  the 
^'  Empires  of  the  ancient  world — a  little  temple  suited  to 
*'  a  little  people.''  Whatever  it  was,  it  was  not  the  work 
of  indigenous  Hebrew  builders,  but  the  idolaters  of 
Phenicia  were  employed  in  the  construction. 

It  is  strange  that  oblivion  and  darkness  should  have 
closed  over  both  Mesopotamia  and  the  Yalley  of  the  Nile 
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during  the  period  of  Greek  and  Roman  influence.  Such 
a  book  as  the  one  which  I  now  notice,  could  not  have  been 
written  fifty  years  ago,  when  I  first  visited  Egypt.  The 
fate  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  was  harder  even  than  that  of 
Thebes  and  Memphis,  yet  no  Nations  of  Antiquity  had 
taken  such  pains,  by  a  wealth  of  Inscriptions  in  the 
Hieroglyphic  Ideographs  and  Cuneiform  Syllabaries,  ta 
perpetuate  their  history.  We  have  to  thwik  Professor 
Kaspero  for  this  interesting  and  instructive  Volume. 

March,  1900.  R.  N.  Oust. 


HlXTHElLUNGEN  DBS  SEMINARS  FUR  OrIBNTALISCHE  SpRACHBN 

an  der  KonigL  Friedriche  Wilhelms-Universitat  zu 
Berlin.  Herausgegeben  von  Professor  Dr.  E.  Sachait. 
Jahrgang  ii,  pt.  2.  Westasiatische  Studien  ;  redigirt 
von  Professor  Dr.  A.  Fischer  und  Dr.  K.  Foy.  (Berlin 
and  Stuttgart,  1899.) 

The  volume  contains  a  series  of  essays,  each  of  which 
merits  attention.  Dr.  H.  Luderitz  gives  a  collection  of 
Moroccan  proverbs,  together  with  a  commentary  in  the 
North  Moroccan  dialect  and  a  Oerman  translation. 

Professor  Sachau,  Principal  of  the  Seminary,  has  con- 
tributed a  study  on  the  sect  of  the  Ibadhite  Mohammedans 
in  Oman  and  Eastern  Africa.  His  article  is  all  the  more 
welcome  as  comparatively  little  is  known  about  them,  and 
the  information  to  be  derived  from  Al  Shahrastani  is  very 
scant  and  not  always  reliable.  The  interest  attached  to 
Ibadhite  doctrines  is  not  only  historical,  but  also  actual^ 
as  they  still  count  many  adherents  both  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
The  Ibadhites,  who  take  their  name  from  Abd  Allah  b. 
Ibadh,  are  in  reality  but  a  group  of  the  dissenters  who  are 
comprised  under  the  more  general  term  of  Kharijites,  with 
whom  they  originated,  and  who  sprang  up  after  the 
assassination  of  the  Ehalifah  Othman.  Having  been 
scattered  by  Aliy  in  the  battle  of  Nahrawan  (658),  they 
disseminated  their  belief  during  the  subsequent  years  in  six 
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differing  forms,  only  two  of  which  have  left  any  trace, 
Tiz.  the  puritan  Azrdqiyya  (whose  doctrines  were  revived 
in  the  last  century  by  the  Wahhabis)  and  the  less  fanatical 
IbAdhiyya  (also  called  Wahbiyya).  They  were  centralized 
by  the  above-mentioned  Abd  Allah,  who  lived  during  the 
reign  of  the  Ehalifah  Merwan  I  (died  685)  and  his  successor 
Abd  al  Malik  (died  705).  The  sources  hitherto  available 
for  the  study  of  Tbadhite  doctrines  have  now  been  extensively 
supplemented  by  the  abstracts  given  by  Professor  Sachau 
from  the  Ktuhf  Al  Ohummay  a  work  which  contains  a  full 
history  of  the  Ibadhite  movement  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  contains  two  very  instructive 
letters  from  Abd  Allah  to  Abd  al  Malik,  of  which  a  translation 
is  to  be  found  in  this  article.  This  is  followed  by  a  discussion 
on  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Ibadhite  belief,  which  offers 
some  very  interestii^g  points  of  comparison  with  the  Sunnite 
creed. 

The  next  article,  by  W.  Barthold,  concerns  Russian  works 
on  Western  Asia.  Dr.  E.  Foy  contributes  three  articlesy 
two  of  which  treat  on  Turkish  philology. 

Dr.  O.  Eampffmeyer's  very  profound  essay  treats  on  the 
Bedouin  dialects  of  Central  Africa.  Although  the  Arabic 
dialects  spoken  on  the  shores  and  islands  of  Asia  and  Africa 
have  already  been  philologically  investigated,  those  in  the 
heart  of  the  dark  continent  have  had  little  attention  paid  to 
them.  Even  the  large  work  of  S.  W.  Eoelle  ("  Polyglotta 
Africana  ")  is  barely  more  than  nominally  known  to  students 
of  Arabic.  Dr.  Eampffmeyer  has  reprinted  from  Eoelle's  lists 
the  portions  relating  to  the  Arabic  dialects  of  Shoa,  Wadai, 
Adirar,  and  Beran,  and  attached  his  own  researches  to  them. 
In  the  latter  he  also  discusses  ethnographical  questions,  and 
gives  valuable  information  on  the  wanderings  of  Arab  tribes 
throughout  Africa.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
dialects  spoken  in  the  Sudan  is  of  special  importance  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  comparatively  greater  facilities  now 
open  to  students  cannot  fail  to  bring  to  light  very  interesting 
facts.  Not  only  will  it  be  possible  to  enlarge  Eoelle's  lists 
compiled  half  a  century  ago,  but  also  to  gain  important 
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historical  results.  Not  less  interesting  is  it  to  observe  that 
Arabs,  beside  occupying  nearly  the  whole  territory  along 
the  Nile,  invaded  Africa  on  two  parallel  routes  on  both 
borders  of  the  Sahara.  Dr.  Kampffmeyer's  suggestion  that 
the  immigration  of  (Southern)  Arabs  into  the  Sudan  took 
place  independently  from  that  which  gained  Northern  Africa 
for  them  has  much  to  recommend  it.  It  coincides  singularly 
with  Dr.  Glaser's  theory  regarding  the  early  settlements 
of  Southern  Arabs  in  Abyssinia  ("  Die  Abessinier  in  Asien 
und  Africa/'  1895),  the  only  difference  being  that  the 
immigration  of  the  latter  took  place  at  a  much  earlier 
epoch  than  either  of  the  two  others. 

Dr.  A.  Fischer  contributes  two  articles  on  Moroccan 
weapons  and  the  accentuation  of  Moroccan  words.  To 
Persian  studies  are  devoted  two  articles  by  Drs.  L.  v.  Mutius 
and  Oscar  Mann.  Dr.  J.  Horovitz  gives  a  short  notice  on 
an  alleged  work  by  Al  Waqidi.  Finally,  Dr.  Julius  Lippert 
has  a  lengthy  review  on  Hondas'  edition  of  the  Chronicles 
of  the  Sudan  by  Abderrahraan  b.  Abd  Allah  b.  Imran  b. 
Amir  alSa'di. 

H.   HiRSGHFELD. 


Glimpses    op    Old    Bombay   and   Western   India.     By 
James  Douglas.     (London,  1900.) 

In  this  book  the  author  of  "  Bombay  and  Western  India/' 
published  in  1893,  gives  us  some  more  of  his  historical 
sketches  and  papers  on  events  and  life  in  and  about  Bombay 
in  old  and  more  recent  times.  They  are  quaintly  and 
interestingly  written  as  usual,  and,  in  a  variety  of  subjects, 
put  on  record  many  scraps  of  more  than  half  forgotten 
history,  for  in  India,  where  the  European  inhabitants  are 
so  often  changing,  personal  recollections  do  not  generally 
go  back  many  years,  and  events  are  liable  to  be  soon 
forgotten.  As  the  author  says  in  the  preface,  ''  Bombay 
is  a  city  of  temporary  habitation.  Men  and  women  come 
here  and  go  away,  and  the  place  that  knew  them  knows 
them  no  more.     There  is  little  of  the  continuity  of  tradition 
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from  father  to  son."  But  places  change  as  well  as  men. 
Many  buildings  are  swept  away,  and  formerly  well-known 
places  so  altered  as  to  be  forgotten,  in  the  course  of  only 
a  few  years  of  city  improvements.  Works,  therefore,  such 
as  those  of  Mr.  Douglas  are  welcome  to  all  who  think  of 
Bombay  and  Western  India  with  happy  memories,  and  are 
interested  in  the  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  English 
in  those  parts  and  the  progress  of  the  '  UrU  prima  in  India.* 

In  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  book,  viz.,  Social,  Banks 
and  Merchants,  Roads  by  Sea  and  Land,  Clubs,  Biographical 
and  Historical,  papers  well  worth  reading  will  be  found, 
each  as  "Bombay  Domestic  Annals,  a.d.  1800-1893," 
"Bombay  before  Joint  Stock  Banking,"  '^Across  India  in 
A  Palkee,"  "  Aquaviva  of  Salsette,"  "  People  whom  India 
has  forgotten." 

It  is  hoped  that  this  book  will  not  be,  as  stated  by  the 
author,  the  last  stone  which  he  will  heave  on  to  the  cairn 
of  Old  Bombay. 

O.  0. 


Researches  into  the  Origin  of  the  Primitive  Con- 
stellations OF  THE  Greeks,  Phoenicians,  and 
Babylonians.  By  Robert  Brown,  Jnn.,  F.S.A., 
M.R.A.S.     (Williams  &  Norgate,  1899.) 

This  is  a  really  interesting  book,  in  which  the  author 
has  brought  together  a  mass  of  material  concerning  the 
researches  of  the  ancient  nations  named  on  the  title-page 
into  the  wonders  of  the  starry  heavens.  The  value  of  the 
work  consists,  however,  not  only  in  the  amount  of  material 
brought  together,  but  also  in  the  suggestive  remarks  that 
it  contains  concerning  the  origin  of  many  of  the  signs  of 
the  constellations,  and  also  the  etymology  of  many  an 
obscnre  and  doubtful  name. 

In  reading  through  his  list  of  authorities,  the  wide  reading 
of  the  author  is  at  once  evident.  He  has  dived  not  only 
into  the  ancient  Greek  works  on  the  subject — in  itself  no 
light  task — but  has  also  studied  what  Indian  and  Arabic 
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works  on  the  subject  have  to  say.  The  wedge  inscriptions' 
of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  have  likewise  provided  him  with 
many  a  comparison,  and  the  coins  of  the  ancient  worid  have 
given  him  many  a  type  —  indeed,  he  is  able  to  state  that 
every  constellation-figure  except  Orion  is  represented  on  the 
coins  of  the  ancients. 

Though  much  has  been  learned  from  the  astrological 
tablets  of  Babylonia  concerning  the  origin  of  the  con- 
stellation-figures which  we  have  inherited  from  the  ancients, 
there  is  still  much  to  learn  and  much  to  revise  and  correct 
before  we  can  say  that  we  know  even  approximately  the 
true  derivation  of  each.  Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  every  constellation-figure  had  a  Babylonian  or  even 
an  Oriental  origin,  for  some  of  them  are  late,  and  were 
invented  by  the  Greeks.  This  is  shown  by  the  constellation 
of  the  Tress,  to  which  Mr.  Brown  calls  special  attention. 
The  hair  of  Berenice,  the  queen  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  was 
made  into  a  constellation  about  243  B.C.,  "by  the  united 
efforts  of  Kondn,  the  astronomer  of  Samos,  and  Kallimachos, 
the  Alexandrian  grammarian-poet." 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  other  constellation- figures,  however, 
are  Eastern,  and  originated  either  with  the  Phoenicians  or  the 
Babylonians  (the  Akkadians  or  Sumerians  may  be  regarded 
as  included  in  this  term).  Thus,  the  constellations  of  the 
Serpent,  Cepheus,  Perseus,  Andromeda,  etc.,  are  apparently 
of  Phoenician  origin,  whilst  others,  such  as  the  Eagle,  Lion, 
Scorpion,  etc. — in  fact,  most  of  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac — 
seem  to  be  of  Babylonian  origin.  There  is  so  much, 
however,  in  Assyro-Babylonian  astronomy  that  is  unclear, 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  many  of  the  idea» 
at  present  current  upon  the  subject  will  have  to  be  changed 
or  modified  with  the  fuller  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
Akkadian  tablets  referring  thereto. 

Fidl  use  has  been  made  of  the  discoveries  of  Epping  from 
the  tablets  copied  by  Strassmaier,  and  these  have  been  duly 
worked  into  the  laborious  study  that  Mr.  Brown  has  published. 
For  the  solid  basis  laid  by  the  late  Father  Epping,  S.J., 
Assyriologists  will  always  be  grateful.     The  translation  of 
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a  number  of  tablets  of  late  date  written  to  a  large  extent 
— ^in  most  cases  entirely — in  abbreviations,  was  a  triumph 
of  perseverance  and  thougbt,  whilst  the  working  out  of  th& 
ephemera  and  lunar  tables  by  him  was  a  marvel  of  patient 
and  painstaking  research. 

Whilst  pnusing  the  work  of  Mr.  Brown  on  account  of 
the  bringing  together  of  so  much  material  bearing  upon 
ancient  astronomy,  it  grieves  me  that  I  cannot  follow  him 
in  much  of  what  he  says  concerning  the  statements  of 
the  Assyro-Babyionian  tablets  bearing  upon  the  subject. 
To  compare  (p.  193)  DA-AI-NTJ-TSI-ru  ^  ("Judge  supreme," 
W.A.I.,  IV,  xxviii,  1,  Rev.  1.  6)  with  Dionysos  is  bad 
enough,  but  when  DI-WTJ-NIS-I  (" '  Judge-great-of-men,' 
=  the  Sun-god,  the  grape-giver,"  W.A.I.,  II,  Ix,  No.  2, 
L  40)  is  put  forward  as  another  derivation  of  a  form  of 
the  same  word,  one  feels  inclined  to  protest.  The  passage 
referred  to,  which  is  said  to  contain  this  form,  has  nothing 
of  the  kind.  In  reality  the  name  of  the  god  quoted  is 
Silim-munzal  (*->^-  ^^  «^  ^fJJ  S^),  and  is  thus  to  be 
transcribed  on  account  of  the  translation,  Nabu,  ilu  muita- 
barr&  salimu^  "Nebo,,  the  god  forecasting  peace,"  which 
accompanies  it.  Then,  again,  is  the  determinative  prefix 
used  for  'star'  in  later  times  in  Babylonia,  ^J,  really  to 
be  pronounced  te?  Jensen  has  shown  that  the  character 
here  reproduced  had  also  the  value  of  gal,  and  the  dialectic 
form  of  gal  is  mul,  a  homophone  of  mul  meaning  '  star.' 
^y  is  only,  therefore,  a  character  replacing  ^^]f>-»f-,  mul, 
'  star,'  *  constellation,'  on  account  of  its  having  fewer  wedges 
and  taking  up  less  space.  To  all  appearance,  the  con- 
steUation  ^^If"^*^  ^^?^Hh  >  mentioned  in  the  tablet  83-1-18, 
2434,  is  only  the  original  form  of  the  later  ^J  ^J,  the 
constellation  Taurus,  an  abbreviation  of  ^J  ^f  ^  ^y  tj^ 
-+  ^,  earlier  K^Hf-  K?-Hf-  <  Kj-Hf-  tij^  -+  ^4. 
the  (apparently  double)  constellation  of   '^the  constellation 

*  In  reality  two  words,  ddanu  fiVu. 
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(par  excellence)  and  the  bull  of  heaven."  ^  This  constellation 
is  given  as  Kj^Hf-  ^^^"Hh  ""ET>  fnulmulla,  in  W.A.L,  V, 
pi.  46, 1.  26,  and  is  there  explained  as  kakku  sa  qatd  Marduk, 
^'the  weapon  of  the  hands  of  Merodach."  The  description 
of  Xf^Hf-  ^T^  •-+  ,^4f »  Gud-anna^  "  the  ball  of  heaven,"  as 
"nmw  mu"  ("the  strong  wild  bull")  in  W.A.T.,  II,  xlix, 
1.  45,  I  have  been  unable  to  find,  but  the  explanation  of  the 
constellation  which  there  appears  has  the  two  renderings, 
mesi  IS  and  lahi  alpu^  both  meaning  "  the  jaw  of  the  bull," 
or  something  of  the  kind.*  The  so-called  "  Te-tablet "  shows 
us  that  Taurus  was  originally  two  constellations,  "  the 
constellation "  par  excellence,  or,  perhaps,  "  the  bright 
constellation  "  and  **  the  bull  of  heaven."  The  explanation 
of  the  bull  of  heaven  as  "  the  jaw  of  the  bull "  shows  that 
the  two  original  constellations  had  already  become  one  at 
a  very  early  date,  that  of  the  bull  of  heaven  forming 
a  portion  only  (the  head)  of  the  newly-combined  group, 
identical,  in  the  matter  of  its  form,  with  the  BuU^-Taurus 
—  of  the  Ghreeks  and  Romans,  and  also  of  the  modern 
astronomer.  "With  regard  to  the  animal  intended,  there 
is  every  probability  that  the  author  .is  right  in  supposing 
that  it  was  a  humped  bull,  a  variety  with  which  the 
Babylonians  were  well  acquainted. 

The  note  upon  the  twins  has  excellent  suggestions.  The 
name  of  the  month  corresponding  with  this  sign  in  Akkadian 
is,  however,  not  mun-ga  ("the  making  of  Bricks"),  but 
Segga  (Sega),  probably  'foundation.'  In  the  occurrence  of 
the  two  figures  which  the  author  has  identified  with  the 
Twins  on  the  cylinder-seals  of  Babylonia  feet  to  feet  or 
head  to  head,  Mr.  Brown  sees  a  representation  of  the  Sun 
and  the  Moon  as  twin  brothers,  constantly  in  rivalry — the 
Moon   being  down   when   the   Sun  is  up,  and  conversely. 


^  The  full  transcriptioii  of  the  Oaneifomi  characters  would  be  Mul^muta 
H  mtd'ffud'anna.  Another  possible  translation  of  the  first  two  characters 
{ftmlmula)  is  *<the  bright  star'*  or  "constellation."  In  any  case,  *Hhe-bull- 
of-the-fonndation,"  and  the  marvellous  ^Uimmefia'timmen'timtne'tim'tem'ie 
{*  foundation ') "  on  pp.  56,  67,  fall  to  the  ground. 

*  See  Delitzsch's  ABtyriuhn  Wwrterbuehf  under  /«A4. 
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In  these  the  constellation  Maitabbagalgal,  "  the  great  twins/' 
is,  he  says,  reduplicated,  though  the  change  of  position 
indicated  cannot  apply  to  them.  It  is  noteworthy  that  here, 
again,  we  have  another  instance  of  a  double  constellation, 
afterwards,  to  all  appearance,  united  in  one,  for  the  so-called 
''Te-tablet"  gives  the  sign  for  the  month  Si  van  (represented 
by  the  character  siff,  an  abbreviation  of  the  Akkadian  Sega 
already  referred  to)  as  Sib-zi-anna  and  MaS-tabba-galgal, 
^' the  shepherd  of  the  life  of  heaven ''  and  '^  the  great  twins.'' 
It  is  not  improbable  that  we  may  see,  in  the  shepherd  here 
referred  to,  the  Sun-god  Tammuz,  smitten  (as  the  Assyrian 
text  has  it,  W.A.I.,  II,  49, 1.  46)  with  the  sword  {ina  kakki 
mahsu). 

But  to  go  fully  through  a  work  of  this  nature  would 
require  more  time,  and  what  is  of  still  greater  importance, 
more  space,  than  I  have  at  my  disposal.  The  book  is 
worthy  of  notice,  and  full  of  suggestions,  on  the  Babylonian 
side  as  well  as  on  every  other.  It  has  one  great  merit,  and 
that  is,  that  the  references  are  generally  given  in  full.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  one  thing  that  is  greatly  needed, 
namely,  an  index,  though,  as  the  present  is  only  the  first 
volume,  this  want  will  probably  be  supplied  when  the  work 
is  completed. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 


AiTADOAR-i  ZarTran,  Suatr5Tha-i  AIran,  and  Afoiya 
va-SahTgiya-I  Sistan.  Translated,  with  notes,  by 
JiVANJi  Jamshkdji  Modi,  B.A.     (Bombay,  1899.) 

In  this  volume  Ervad  J.  J.  Modi,  who  is  a  good  Pahlavi 
scholar,  presents  his  fellow-countrymen  with  a  Ghijarati 
transliteration  of  three  short  Palilavi  texts,  each  accompanied 
by  Gujarati  and  English  translations,  with  many  useful 
notes.  The  three  texts  are  a  Memoir  of  Zarlr,  the  brother 
of  king  Yishtusp  and  commander-in-chief  of  his  army, 
a  Memorandum  of  the  Cities  of  Iran  and  their  traditional 
founders,  or  rebuilders,  and  a  Memorandum  of  the  wonders 
and  greatness  of  the  land  of  Sistan.      Mr.  Modi  has  also 
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Added  a  reprint  of  his  English  articles  about  the  Cities  of 
Iran  from  the  Journal  of  the  B.B.B.A.S.,  and  a  map, 
showing  the  positions  of  the  Cities  mentioned. 

These  short  treatises  are  the  first  three  contained  in  an 
old  Pahlavi  codex,  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  late 
Dastur  Dr.  Jamaspji  Minocheherji  Jamaspasana  at  Bombay, 
which  was  written  a.d.  1322 ;  and  it  appears,  from  a  colophon, 
copied  in  the  middle  of  that  codex,  that  the  first  half  of  the 
texts  was  copied  from  an  old  Broach  MS.  written  a.d.  1255.^ 

The  Memoir  of  Zarir  gives  an  account  of  the  origin, 
progress,  and  result  of  the  holy  war,  or  war  of  the  religion, 
into  which  king  Yishtasp  was  forced,  shortly  after  hit 
conversion  to  Zoroastrianism,  by  the  interference  of  Arjasp, 
king  of  the  Ehyons,  who  objected  to  that  conversion ;  but 
Yishtasp  intrusted  his  reply  to  his  brother  Zarir,  who 
handed  a  defiant  dispatch  to  Arjasp's  envoys,  proposing 
«  battle,  to  be  fought  two  months  later  on  the  plains  near 
the  jungle  of  Hutos  and  the  Murv  of  Zaratusht,  a  locality 
not  easy  to  identify  with  certainty. 

On  this  plain  the  armies  of  the  two  nations  met,  in 
fabulous  numbers,  at  the  appointed  time;  and,  after  a 
-desperate  battle,  in  which  the  Iranians  lost  most  of  their 
champions,  including  twenty -three  brothers  and  sons  of 
Yishtasp,  the  Turanian  army  was  utterly  destroyed,  and 
Arjasp  returned  home  alone,  maimed  and  crippled,  riding 
on  a  mutilated  ass. 

When  Professor  W.  Geiger  (now  of  Erlangen)  translated 
this  Memoir  into  German  in  1890,^  he  pointed  out  several 
striking  resemblances  between  its  statements  and  those 
contained  in  Daqiqi's  account  of  the  same  war  in  the 
Shahnamah,  which  must  have  been  derived  from  some 
Pahlavi  Zarlr-namak  then  existing.  It  does  not  follow  that 
this  Memoir  of  Zarir,  found  in  India,  is  the  same  work  as 


*  A.Y.  624.  The  two  ciphers,  representing  600,  have  been  eaten  away  by 
moths  in  the  old  codex,  but  a  copyist,  writing  m  a.d.  1721,  found  one  of  these 
dphers  still  legible,  and  wrote  a.t.  324  ;  this  would,  however,  be  far  too  early. 

^  SitzHiigsherichte  der  philo^.-philol.  Clatite  der  k,  b.  Akad.  der  Wisietuehafien 
zu  Muneheny  3  Mai,  1890  ;  pp.  43-84. 
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that  Pahlavi  Zarlr-namak  whioh  formerly  existed  in  Persia  ; 
bat  it  may  possibly  consist  of  memoranda  taken  from  that 
Zarlr-namak. 

It  is  evident  that  the  compiler  of  the  Memoir  wished  to 
preserve  the  Pahlavi  traditions  of  this  holy  war,  but  the 
most  valuable  result  of  his  work  is  that  he  has  also  preserved 
some  Pahlavi  forms  of  names,  that  connect  their  modern 
Persian  equivalents,  which  occar  in  the  Shahnamah,  with 
their  original  forms  in  the  Avesta  Yashts.  Thus  the  Pahlavi 
Zarir  can  also  be  read  Zargar,  which  can  be  traced  to  the 
Avesta  Zairivairi  (Yasht  ziii,  101).  The  Av.  Bastavairi 
(ibid.,  103)  has  become  Pahl.  Bastvar,  afterwards  corrupted 
into  Nastur  in  the  Shahnamah,  by  wrong  pointing.  The 
Av.  Spento-data  (ibid.)  has  become  Pahl.  Spend-dat,  after- 
wards corrupted  into  Isfandyar  in  Persian.  And  the  Av. 
Frash-ham-vareta  (ibid.,  102)  may  be  Pahl.  Frashavart, 
otherwise  Frashangart. 

The  Memoir  of  Zarir  is  an  appropriate  title  for  this 
treatise,  as  it  is  chiefly  devoted  to  his  warlike  deeds,  and, 
after  his  death,  to  those  of  his  young  son  Bastvar.  A 
colophon,  which  Mr.  Modi  has  not  translated,  is  appended 
to  the  original  Pahlavi  text  of  this  Memoir,  in  which  the 
writer  of  the  codex  explains  that  he  copied  this  text  from 
a  copy  made  by  his  great-great- uncle  from  the  Broach  MS. 
of  A.D.  1255  mentioned  above  ;  that  is,  he  gives  the  old 
copyist's  name,  but  not  his  date. 

The  memorandum  of  the  Cities  of  Iran  mentions  more 
than  fifty  by  name,  and  alludes  to  as  many  more.  The 
names  of  their  founders  are  evidently  based  upon  such 
traditions  as  survived  the  Arab  conquest ;  though  the  final 
founding  of  Bagdad  by  Abu  Jafar,  surnamed  Davanig,  may 
very  possibly  be  an  addition  to  the  original  memorandum  by 
some  copyist.  The  translation  seems  fairly  correct,  though 
some  doubts  might  be  entertained  about  §§  19,  24,  31,  if 
they  were  not  dissipated  by  satisfactory  explanations  in  the 
author's  articles  in  the  Journal  of  the  B.B.R.A.S.  In  §  20 
the  cipher  which  is  read  '* ten  hundred"  means  **one 
hundred  "  in  most  cases. 
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In  §§  47^  53  there  occur  some  interesting  particulars  about 
the  Jewish  wife  of  king  Yazd^kard  1,  first  noticed  by 
Darmesteter  in  his  Textes  pehlvia  relati/s  au  Judatame.  §  47 
informs  us  that  ^'  the  cities  of  Shus  and  Shustar  were  built 
(or  rebuilt)  by  Shishln-dukht,  the  wife  of  Yas^&kan/,  son 
of  Shahpuhar,  as  well  as  daughter  of  the  Besh-galutak 
('chief  of  the  exile'),  the  ruler  of  the  Jews;  she  was  also 
mother  of  Yahram-i  Gor."  §  53  also  states  that  "the 
city  of  Gal  (ancient  Ispahan)  was  built  by  the  accursed 
Alexander,  8on  of  Filiposh ;  there  was  a  settlement  of  Jews 
there  in  the  reign  of  Yas^iakar^,  8on  of  Shahpuhar^  brought 
by  request  of  Shishin-diikht,  who  was  his  wife.''  No  doubt 
Shishln  is  a  transcriber's  variant  of  the  Hebrew  woman's 
name  Susannah,  as  Mr.  Modi  mentions ;  and  '*  the  lily  "  was 
improved,  as  a  name,  by  the  Iranian  addition  of  dukht, 
converting  it  into  "  the  lily's  daughter." 

The  memorandum  of  the  wonders  and  greatness  (or 
protectiveness)  of  the  land  of  Sistan  is  a  shorter  treatise, 
which  enumerates,  among  the  advantages  of  this  land,  its 
possession  of  the  Avesta  river  Haetumant,  the  lake  Frazda- 
nava,  the  sea  Easava,  and  the  mountain  Ushidarena;  its 
being  the  scene  of  the  birth  and  education  of  the  last  three 
apostles,  and  of  the  resurrection  ;  also  the  land  of  the  Eayan 
dynasty,  and  refuge  of  the  descendants  of  Airyu  for  ten 
generations ;  likewise  the  locality  of  Vishtasp's  early 
promulgation  of  the  religion,  assisted  by  Zaratusht  and 
Scno  of  Sost.  In  Alexander's  time  it  was  the  refuge  of 
many  of  the  faithful,  and  the  preserver  of  some  Nasks  which 
are  not  clearly  defined. 

The  translator  has  done  his  tedious  work  with  good 
judgment  and  success,  and  there  now  remain  untranslated 
only  two  or  three  texts  of  any  length  in  this  old  codex,  and 
these  are  more  curious  than  important. 

E.  W.  West. 
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Ybdischb    Mtthologie^    von    Alfred    Hillebrakdt. 
(Zweiter  Band,  Sreslau,  1899.) 

The  comprehensive  treatment  of  Yedic  mythology  begun 
by  Professor  Hillebrandt  in  1891  with  Soma  und  verwandte 
Ootter,  he  now  continues  in  a  second  volume,  which  treats 
of  the  deities  IJsas,  Agni,  and  Rudra.  No  other  Sanskritist 
can  be  said  to  be  so  well  equipped  for  a  task  like  the 
present  one.  For  to  the  very  extensive  acquaintance  with 
Vedic  mythology  proved  by  his  published  works.  Professor 
Hillebrandt  joins  an  unequalled  knowledge  of  ancient  Indian 
ritual.  Such  knowledge,  which  furnishes  much  valuable 
material  to  the  mythologist,  the  author  of  the  present 
volume  draws  upon  at  every  turn  in  illustration  or 
corroboration  of  his  conclusions.  This  very  familiarity  with 
the  ritual  literature,  however,  seems  in  some  cases  to  have 
suggested  identifications  which  remind  one  of  those  occurring 
in  the  Brahmactas,  and  which  lack  the  support  of  substantial 
evidence.  Such,  for  instance,  is  perhaps  the  explanation 
of  the  "  path  of  the  gods''  {devaydna)  and  that  of  the  fathers 
{pitrydiia)  as  the  northern  {uttardyana)  and  the  southern 
{dak§indyana)  course  of  the  sun  respectively  (p.  82). 

The  introduction,  meant  for  both  the  present  volume 
and  for  the  third,  which  has  yet  to  appear,  contains  many 
observations  well  worthy  of  consideration.  The  main 
principle  which  the  author  follows  in  his  researches  is,  as 
he  tells  us,  to  interpret  the  Veda  as  much  as  possible  from 
itself  and,  in  so  doing,  to  avoid  starting  with  a  theory 
(p.  11).  Classical  Sanskrit  or  Pali,  no  less  than  Anthropo- 
logy, should,  he  adds,  be  treated  only  as  auxiliaries,  not  as 
guides.  He  does  not  agree  with  those  scholars  who,  in 
consequence  of  a  somewhat  exaggerated  reaction  against 
the  methods  of  comparative  mythology,  tend  to  efface  the 
boundary -line  between  Sanskrit  literature  and  the  Yeda. 
And,  indeed,  the  Rigveda  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  purely 
Indian  work  in  the  same  sense  as,  for  instance,  the 
Raghuvamia  of  Kalidasa  was  after  two  thousand  years  of 
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national  development.  For  the  Rigveda,  standing  at  the 
beginning  of  that  development^  must  necessarily  have 
contained  much  that  was  not  Indian  among  its  inherited 
material.  The  closely  allied  mythology  and  cult  of  the  non- 
Indian  Avesta  is  consequently  capable,  in  many  instances, 
of  shedding  more  light  on  cognate  points  in  the  Rigveda 
than  the  indigenous  literature  may  be  able  to  do  after  the 
transforming  influences  of  two  thousand  years  and  more. 
The  gap  between  the  Bigveda  and  the  Brahmanas  is  already 
considerable ;  how  much  greater  must  be  the  gap  between 
it  and  the  later  literature  after  the  lapse  of  another 
millennium  P 

As  for  comparative  mythology,  Professor  Hillebrandt 
expresses  the  belief  that  we  can  expect  very  little  help  from 
that  quarter.  In  deciding  mythological  questions  he  has, 
therefore,  never  allowed  the  etymology  of  the  names  of 
gods  to  exercise  any  influence.  Even  if  correct — ^and  of 
this  we  can  rarely  be  certain — the  etymology  is,  in  most 
cases,  mythologically  useless.  The  meaning  it  furnishes  is, 
as  a  rule,  so  general  that  it  may  designate  a  number  of 
different  things,  and  therefore  gives  no  clue  to  the  individual 
character  of  the  god  in  question.  Thus,  if  we  did  not 
otherwise  know  that  Surya  means  the  sun,  the  etymology 
could  not  tell  us. 

Professor  Hillebrandt  adheres  to  the  view  that  the  Vedic 
gods  are  nearly  all  personifications  of  natural  phenomena. 
He  is  unable  to  accept  the  view  which  recognizes  a  number 
of  abstract  deities,  such  as  the  'Stimulator  God'  (otherwise 
the  solar  deity  Savitr),  or  the  euhemeristic  interpretation 
which  assumes  the  apotheosis  even  of  racehorses  in  the 
Bigveda. 

Professor  Hillebrandt  half  apologizes  for  his  standpoint 
not  being  new.  More  harm  is,  however,  done  by  advancing 
novel  theories  based  on  insufficient  evidence,  or  by  accepting 
them  without  adequate  criticism,  than  by  adhering  to  old 
ones  till  they  have  been  clearly  rendered  untenable.  "Within 
the  limits  indicated,  the  author,  at  the  same  time,  takes  up 
a  good  many  new  positions,  some  of  which  are  certain  to 
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be  assailed  with  sharp  criticism.     Such,  for  instance^  is  his 
interpretation,  in  the  first  section,  of  XTsas  as  not  only  the 
dawn  of  the  single  day,  but  as  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
He  has,  however,  made  a  distinct  advance  in  this  section 
towards  establishing  various  points  which  have  hitherto  been 
doabtfiil.     Thus  he  makes  it  clear  (pp.  35-39)  that  the  cows 
of  Dawn  never  mean  morning  clouds  in  the  Rigveda  (cf.  my 
Vedie  Mythology^  p.  47,  last  line  but  one).     The  evidence 
he  adduces  on  pp.  41-42   makes  the  view  very  probable 
that  Surya  is  really  a  mythological  synonym  of  Usas,  and 
not  the  Sun  regarded  as  a  female.   His  conclusion  (pp.  44-47) 
that  Night  and  Morning  are  meant  by  the  two  wives  of 
Vivasvat  (the  Sun),  in  two  much-disputed  stanzas  of  the 
Rigveda  (X,  17,  1-2),   seems  to  be  more  probable  than 
any  other  interpretation  hitherto  advanced.     The  second, 
SaranyO,  is  here  described  as  ''  of  like  aspect^'  (^aramZ),  and 
as  becoming  the  mother  of  the  Ai§vins.     These  statements 
are    illustrated    by  the    passage    relating    to   the    Indian 
Dioskouroi  quoted  by  Yaska  in  the  Nirukta  (12,  2),  where 
it  is   said   that  one  of  them   is  the   son  of  the  morning 
twilight,  the  other  the  son  of  the  dawn.     That  Sarama  is 
the  mythological  equivalent  in  the  Rigveda  of  Saranyu  and 
Usas  (pp.  48-60)  is  also  probable.     Professor  Hillebrandt* 
further  seems  to  be  clearly  right  in  identifying  with  Dawn 
the  Viraj   (the  effulgent  One)  of  the  Atharvaveda,  whose 
two  calves  rise  out  of  the  sea  and  who  is  brought  into 
connection  with  the  sacrifice.     This  conclusion  is,  I  may  add, 
confirmed  by  the  Rigveda,  where  Dawn  is  said  (I,  113,  2) 
to  have  a  shining  calf  (the  sun),  and  Sun  and  Moon  are 
alluded  to  as  going  round  the  sacrifice  like  playing  children 
(X,  85,  18). 

The  main  part  of  the  book  (pp.  57-178)  is  devoted  to 
the  Fire-god,  Agni,  whose  cult  has  been  uninterruptedly 
maintained  in  India  for  more  than  3,000  years  down  to  the 
present  day. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  three  sacrificial  fires 
of  the  later  Indian  ritual  were  known  to  the  Rigveda,  though 
the  only  one  of  their  names  occurring  there  is  Garhapatya. 
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Professor  Hillebrandt  endeavoars  to  prove  that  the  two  names 

of  Agni,  l^ara^amsa  and  Yaisyaaaray  are  used  in  the  Rigveda 

to  designate  the  Daksiij^a  or  Southern   (p.  105)  and  the 

Ahavaniya  or  Eastern  Fire  (p.  114)  respectively ;   but  his 

arguments  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  at  all  convincing.    He 

is  more  successful  in  showing  that  each  of  the  three  sacrificial 

fires  represents  one  of  the  forms  of  Agni,  the  sun  being 

the  Ahavaniya^  while  the  terrestrial  Agni  is  the  Oarhapatya 

and  the  aerial  Agni  the  Daksi^a.     He  points  out  how  the 

explanations  of  the  later  texts,  as  well  as  the  ritual  practice, 

support  this  conclusion  (p.  99).     The  latter  is  farther  borne 

out  by  the  shapes  of  the  fireplaces  described  in  the  oulva 

Sutras.     The  shape  of  the  Ahavaniya  is  square  (=  heaven), 

that  of  the  Qarhapatya  is  round  (=  earth),  while  that  of 

the  Daksina  is  generally  described  as  like  a  half-moon  or 

a  bow   (=air).      It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  each  waa 

meant  to  represent  the  form  of  one  of  the  three  worlds. 

The  Daksina  fireplace  must  therefore  have  been  intended 

to  represent  the  shape  of  the  air  as  an  arch,  and  not,  aa 

Professor  SSllebrandt  thinks,  to  symbolize  the  moon. 

The  latter  view  is  due  to  his  theory  that  the  third  or  aerial 
form  of  Fire  is  not  lightning,  but  the  moon  (p.  95).  That 
'the  poets  of  the  Bigveda,  by  their  frequent  references  to 
Agni  in  the  aerial  waters,  meant  lightning,  is  not  only  a  very 
natural  inference,  but  is  the  regular  opinion  of  the  native 
interpreters.  Vidyut,  the  ordinary  name  for  lightning,  could, 
as  a  feminine  word,  hardly  have  been  personified  as  a  form 
of  fire ;  the  poets  of  the  Bigveda  therefore  contented  them- 
selves with  speaking  of  *'  Agni  in  the  waters  "  or  the  '*  Child 
of  Waters."  That  the  lightning  issuing  from  the  rain- 
charged  cloud  constituted  a  form  of  actual  fire,  was  a  matter 
of  constant  experience,  and  was  symbolized  in  the  ritual 
by  using  the  wood  of  trees  struck  by  lightning  to  kindle 
the  sacrificial  fire  (p.  85).  How  much  more  probable,  then^ 
it  is  that  the  water  Agni  should  mean  lightning,  and  not 
the  moon,  with  which  heat  and  burning  are  never  associated 
in  the  Veda,  and  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  typical  of 
cold  in  the  later  literature.     Not  only  are  the  aerial  Agni 
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and  the  Ohild  of  Waters  (Apam  napat)  the  moon  to 
Professor  Hillebrandt,  bat  also  the  gods  Brhaspati  and 
Yama.  In  coDnection  with  the  water  Agni,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Professor  Hillebrandt  is  right  in  disagreeing 
with  Q-eldner's  opinion  {Vedische  Studien,  ii,  p.  271)  that 
the  submarine  fire  of  the  later  mythology  was  known  to 
the  Yedas.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  notion  was 
historically  connected  with  the  Yedic  Agni  in  the  aerial 
ocean,  and  arose  from  one  of  those  numerous  misinterpre- 
tations of  ancient  mythology  which  brought  down  celestial 
phenomena  to  the  lower  world,  and  which,  for  instance, 
transformed  the  heavenly  Yaruna  into  an  Indian  Neptune. 

The  chapter  on  Agni  concludes  with  the  discussion  of 
mythological  families  associated  with  the  fire-cult.  In  my 
Vedie  Mythology  (p.  143)  I  had  inclined  towards  the 
interpretation  of  the  Angirases  as  originally  demi-gods ; 
but  after  what  Professor  Hillebrandt  says  (p.  169),  the 
balance  of  the  evidence  seems  to  me  now  to  favour  the 
view  that  they  were  once  a  real  family  as  well  as  the 
Bhrgus  (p.  173). 

The  last  chapter  (pp.  181-208)  deals  with  the  god  Hudra. 
Here  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  is  adduced  which 
at  all  events  narrows  down  the  possibilities  of  correctly 
interpreting  the  original  character  of  this  deity.  It  is 
pretty  clear  that  the  theory  which  recognizes  in  Rudra  the 
chief  of  the  souls  of  the  dead,  finds  no  direct  support  from 
the  Rigveda.  It  is  also  sufficiently  evident  that  the  special 
connection  of  Rudra  with  mountains  is  not  Rigvedic,  but 
is  a  result  of  that  later  mythological  tendency  to  localization 
which  appears,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Gandharvas 
and  Apsarases,  and  of  which  there  are  so  many  instances 
in  the  Avesta.  Professor  Hillebrandt  has  collected  a  large 
number  of  passages  (p.  194)  showing  that  all  our  later 
Yedic  texts  declare  Rudra  to  be  a  form  of  fire,  and  of  fire 
in  its  *  terrible '  form.  This  evidence  appears  to  strengthen 
the  conclusion  at  which  I  had  arrived  several  years  ago, 
ihat  Rudra  ''  originally  represented  not  the  storm  pure  and 
simple,  but  rather  its  baleful  side  in  the  destructive  agency 
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of  lightning"  (Ved.  Myth,,  p.  77).  In  diacuseing  this  view 
Professor  Hillebrandt  remarks  (p.  198)  that  Rudra,  though 
the  father  of  the  storm-godsy  need  not  himself  be  a  storm-god* 
This  observation  is  perfectly  correct,  but  only  with  certain 
reservations.  For  instance,  when  Dawn  is  called  the  daughter 
of  the  Sky,  it  is  clear  she  is  not  identical  in  character  with 
her  father.  But  when  Budra  is  the  father  of  the  Maruts 
in  the  sense  of  being  their  chief — they  are  offcen  called 
Rudras — the  case  is  different.  And  that  the  father  in  this 
case,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  resembles  the  sons,  is,  I  think, 
sufficiently  apparent  from  the  material  collected  in  my 
Vedic  Mythology.  Professor  Hillebrandt  himself  concludes 
(p.  196)  that  the  angry  Agni-Rudra  is  the  god  of  the  hot 
and  rainy  season,  the  most  dangerous  time  of  the  year. 
If  he  means  that  this  is  the  primary  character  of  Rudra, 
I  cannot  help  believing  that  such  a  notion  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  mode  of  thought  of  the  Rigvedio  poets. 

Till  reading  Professor  Hillebrandt's  book  I  had  never 
clearly  realized  how  Rudra's  name  came  to  be  changed  in 
the  later  mythology.  Passages  which  he  quotes  show  that 
direct  mention  of  Rudra's  name  began  to  be  avoided  in  the 
Brahmanas.  Stories  are  here  told  of  his  having  been 
nameless  at  first,  and  only  afterwards  having  received  from 
Prajapati  the  numerous  appellations  by  which  he  is  known* 
Among  these  Siva  doubtless  became  fixed  as  his  regular 
name,  because  this  was  his  most  euphemistic  epithet. 

The  book  ends  with  an  appendix  on  Soma  (pp.  209-240), 
in  which  the  author  defends  against  various  attacks  the  lunar 
theory  put  forward  by  him  in  the  first  volume.  As  is  well 
known,  the  ordinary  view  is  that  the  god  Soma  represents 
in  the  Rigveda  a  personification  of  the  terrestrial  plant  and 
juice  of  the  daily  ritual,  just  as  Agni  is  a  personification 
of  the  sacrificial  fire.  It  is  further  usually  held  that,, 
according  to  the  old  and  regular  Rigvedic  notion,  the 
celestial  Soma,  being  the  counterpart  of  the  terrestrial 
beverage,  is  drunk  by  Gods  and  Manes  in  the  highest  solar 
region,  but  that  the  transition  to  the  later  belief  is  to  be 
found  in  the  mystical  allusions  of  some  of  the  more  recent 
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hjmnsy  in  which  the  celestial  Soma  is  beginning  to  be 
locaHzed  in  and  identified  with  the  moon.  For  in  one  of 
these  later  hymns  (X^  85,  3)  this  identification  is  alluded 
to  as  a  secret  known  only  to  Brahmans.  The  development 
of  this  notion  probably  went  hand  in  hand  with  the 
separation  of  the  world  of  the  gods,  associated  with  the  son, 
from  the  world  of  the  Manes,  now  connected  with  the  moon, 
which  we  find  in  the  Brahmanas  and  TTpanisads. 

Professor  Hillebrandt,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that  the 
god  Soma  is  the  moon  in  every  part  of  the  Rigveda,  the 
terrestrial  plant  being  only  a  symbolical  representation  of 
the  luminary,  and  the  manipulation  of  the  plant  on  the 
sacrificial  ground  being  only  a  mimicry  of  celestial  processes. 
The  moon,  according  to  him,  is  the  centre  of  Yedio  belief 
and  dominates  ancient  Indian  thought,  the  sun  occupying 
only  a  subordinate  position  in  it.  His  theory  as  thus 
formulated  in  the  previous  volume  he  now  slightly  modifies 
with  reference  to  the  position  of  Agni.  For  he  now  says  : 
"With  Agni  Soma  dominates  Indian  thought"  (p.  212). 
Having  collected  the  evidence  on  the  subject  of  Soma  in 
the  Bigveda  with  considerable  care,  and  having  reflected 
on  it  with  a  good  deal  of  attention,  I  am  still  constrained 
to  regard  the  received  theory,  old  though  it  be,  as  the  more 
probable.  Thus  the  roaring  of  Soma  (like  that  of  Agni)  seems 
to  be  more  easily  explained  as  a  hyperbolical  description  of 
the  sound  of  the  flowing  Soma,  than  as  an  attribute  of  the 
moon.  The  case  for  the  latter  view  is  not  much  strengthened 
by  stating  the  mere  fact  that  a  certain  savage  tribe  speaks  of 
the  moon  as  roaring.  For  that  tribe  very  likely  regards  the 
moon  as  some  kind  of  animal  to  which  roaring  is  naturaL 
Even  the  sun  does  not  roar  in  the  Bigveda,  though 
explicitly  recognized  as  a  form  of  Agni.  Tet,  I  believe, 
it  would  be  easier  to  explain  Soma,  from  the  Bigveda  itself, 
as  the  sun  rather  than  the  moon.  For  Soma  is  often 
described  in  words  applicable  to  the  sun,  and  its  brilliance 
is  frequently  associated  with  Surya,  while  Soma  is  never 
expressly  connected  with  Candramas,  the  moon.  Again, 
quite  as  good  a  case  as  Professor  Hillebrandt's  lunar  theory 
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of  Soma  could  be  made  out  for  the  god  Agni  meaning  only 
the  sun,  with  which  he  is,  as  I  have  said,  sometimes 
explicitly  identified,  while  Soma  is  never  in  the  Rigveda 
expressly  stated  to  be  the  same  as  the  moon.  Professor 
Hillebrandt's  defence  does  not  seem  to  me  to  weaken 
materially  the  main  arguments  against  his  theory.  One 
of  the  most  powerful  objections  to  it  is  tbis  :  How  is  it 
that  all  the  Yedio  commentators  in  whose  day  Soma  and 
the  moon  were  believed  to  be  one,  do  not  know  that  Soma 
means  the  moon  in  the  Rigveda  alsoP  This  objection  he 
does  not  answer. 

Having  studied  Professor  Hillebrandt's  book  with  no  less 
profit  than  interest,  I  much  regret  that  I  am  unable  to 
agree  with  his  conclusions  in  regard  to  several  questions, 
especially  as  I  feel  that  I  am  at  least  as  likely  to  be 
mistaken  about  them  as  he.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
doubt  that  his  work  forms  an  important  contribution  to 
the  m}rthological  studies  of  the  Yeda,  no  less  by  the 
stimulating  efiidct  it  will  have  on  research  than  by  the 
new  material  which  it  supplies. 

A.  A.  Macdonbll. 

The  Mystbribs  of  Chronology.      By  F.  F.  Arbuthnot. 
(London,  a.d.  1900  and  v.b.  64.) 

Mr.  Arbuthnot  has  produced  a  most  entertaining  and, 
in  many  respects,  a  very  instructive  work.  Without  the 
slightest  pretension  to  erudition  or  scientific  accuracy — 
indeed,  in  a  too  modest  preface  the  author  goes  so  far  as  to 
dub  his  own  creation  "this  very  slipshod  work*' — "The 
Mysteries  of  Chronology  "  yet  contains  a  wonderful  amount 
of  curious  and  interesting  information  concerning  the  various 
methods  of  dating  which  have  prevailed  at  different  periods 
and  in  different  countries;  and  it  is  written  in  an  easy 
colloquial  style  which  makes  the  reader  feel  almost  as  if  he 
were  having  a  chat  with  the  author.  No  one  can  read  this 
book  without  pleasure,  and  few  indeed  without  learning 
many  a  fact  both  new  and  unexpected.    In  pursuit  of  this 
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outrof-the-way  lore  Mr.  Arbuthnot  has  been  indefatigable. 
Not  satisfied  with  ransacking  the  British  Museum,  the 
Eecord  Office,  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Tower,  and  every 
other  promising  hunting-ground  at  home,  he  has  carried  his 
investigations  in  person  to  Paris,  Berlin,  Zurich,  Vienna, 
Rome,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  and  St.  Petersburg;  and 
he  has  done  well  in  putting  on  record  the  varied  and  curious 
knowledge  thus  acquired.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  in  the  book  is  ''  about  the  date  of  the  introduction 
of  Arabic  numerals  into  Europe."  Of  course,  the  main 
facts  were  perfectly  well  known  before ;  but  Mr.  Arbuthnot 
has  done  good  service  in  noting  in  detail  all  the  earliest 
occurrences  of  these  numerals  in  manuscripts,  monuments, 
and  coins.  The  discovery  of  the  earliest  date  in  Arabic 
numerals  occurring  on  a  coin — viz.  1424  on  a  Swiss  coin  of 
St.  Grail — ^was  made  quite  independently  by  Mr.  Arbuthnot 
and  Mr.  C.  R.  Peers,  who  gives  a  description  of  it  in  the 
Numismatic  Chronick  for  1899,  p.  26.  What  most  astonishes 
us  now  is  the  very  slow  acceptance  of  the  new  system  of 
notation  :  a  gap  of  between  forty  and  fifty  years  divides 
this  coin  from  the  next  known  specimen  having  Arabic 
numerals. 

If  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  the  chronology  of 
English  History  is  in  a  parlous  state.  He  will  accept  as 
certain  only  the  dates  from  Henry  YII  onwards;  that  is 
to  say,  evidence  of  the  kind  to  satisfy  him  is  not  forthcoming 
before  that  period.  His  sheet-anchor  is  really  the  London 
Oazette:  as  for  the  monkish  histories  and  the  chronicles 
generally,  he  eyes  them  one  and  all  with  suspicion.  This 
is  indeed  scepticism,  and  few  people  will  go  quite  so  far 
with  the  author  as  to  reject  everything  that  the  monks 
wrote,  because  they  are  known  to  have  embellished  their 
tales  in  many  instances.  Fewer  still  will  be  inclined  to 
accept  his  prophylactic  against  chronological  confusion  in 
the  future.  This  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  make 
a  clean  sweep  of  the  present  a.d.  system  which  has  given 
us  so  much  trouble,  and  to  begin  again  and  start  a  new  era 
from  a  point  which  is  beyond  dispute — the  first  year  of  the 
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Queen's  reign.  According  to  this  reckoning  we  should 
now  be  in  the  64th  year  of  the  Yictorian  Era.  This  i& 
a  patriotic  proposal,  but  is  it  practical?  Can  we  imagine- 
our  friends  on  the  Continent,  for  instance,  adopting  it — 
at  the  present  time  above  all?  Might  it  not  make  our 
**  splendid  isolation  "  rather  too  splendid  ? 

E.  J.  Rapson. 


Qandhara  Sculptures   (some  recent  acquisitions).    By 
James  Burgess,  C.I.E.,  etc. 

In  the  number  of  The  Journal  of  Indian  Art  and  Industry 
for  January,  1900  (vol.  viii.  No.  69),  Dr.  Burgess  continues 
the  very  important  work  of  publishing  such  specimens  of 
Oandhara  Sculpture  as  come  under  his  notice.  The  '*  recent 
acquisitions'^  with  which  he  deals  on  the  present  occasion 
are  chiefly  in  the  British  Museum  and  in  the  Indian  Museum 
at  Calcutta.  For  these  the  Indian  Museum  is  principally 
indebted  to  the  excavation  of  an  ancient  stupa  found  at 
Loriyan  Tangai,  in  the  Swat  valley,  carried  out  by  order 
of  the  Ben^  Government.  They  possess  an  additional 
interest  from  the  fact  that  their  provenance  is  known  and 
that  they  were  found  together.  As  Dr.  Burgess  rightly 
says,  it  is  unfortunate  for  the  study  of  these  sculptures 
that  they  have,  as  a  rule,  been  excavated  in  a  perfectly 
haphazard  manner.  In  many  cases,  no  record  has  been 
kept  of  the  locality  in  which  a  specimen  has  been  found, 
and  no  note  made  of  the  relations  which  different 
specimens  bore  to  one  another  in  cases  where  several  have 
been  found  together.  Questions  of  chronology,  and,  no 
doubt,  questions  of  interpretation  also,  are  infinitely  more 
difficult  if  we  are  to  work  without  the  aid  of  these  most 
important  clues. 

This  paper  contains  illustrations,  by  means  of  blocks 
executed  by  Mr.  W.  Griggs  and  inserted  in  the  text,  of 
many   beautiful   and  interesting  examples    not   previously 
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pablishied;  but,  perhaps,  Its  chief  importance  lies  in  the 
explanations  given  of  some  of  the  scenes  represented.  In 
this  respect^  Dr.  Burgess  is  to  be  congratulated  on  hayLog 
made  a  real  advance  in  the  study  of  the  subject.  His 
eiplanation  of  the  Mahaparinirvdna,  for  instance,  is  full  of 
new  information  about  the  characters  who  make  up  this 
scene  and  the  attributes  which  distinguish  them.  His 
account,  also,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Brahmanical 
deities,  who  play  an  important  part  in  the  earliest  Buddhist 
legends,  are  developed  at  a  later  period  into  Buddha's 
attendants  is  most  instructive.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  these  monuments  are  destined  in  the  future,  when  more 
accurate  criteria  for  dating  them  have  been  obtained,  to 
throw  great  light  on  the  history  of  Northern  Buddhism. 

At  present  it  is  impossible  to  identify  many  of  the 
Bodhisattvas  as  they  are  represented  on  the  sculptures, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  impossibility  will  ever  be 
overcome  in  some  instances.  A  very  useful  account  of 
those  of  them  who  may  be  distinguished  by  different 
attributes  is  given  by  Dr.  Burgess  on  p.  85. 

On  p.  89,  Dr.  Burgess  gives  us  M.  Senart's  account  of 
a  Kharofthi  inscription,  dated  in  the  year  318,  which 
occurs  on  the  base  of  a  statue  found  at  Loriyan.  At  first 
sight  this  would  seem  to  be  the  latest  date  known  from 
a  Kharosthi  inscription ;  but  M.  Senart  gives  good  reasons 
why  the  reading  of  the  date  284  on  the  Hastnagar  pedestal 
should  be  corrected  to  384.  It  may  be  mentioned  incidentally 
that  the  same  correction  has  been  made  independently  by 
a  young  Swedish  scholar,  Mr.  A.  Y.  Bergny,  in  an  article 
on  Brahmi-Kharosthi  coin-legends,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
appear  in  the  next  number  of  our  Journal.  As  Dr.  Burgess 
points  out,  the  era  of  these  dates  is  probably  the  old  Malwa 
or  so-called  Yikramaditya  era,  dating  from  b.c.  57.  This 
conclusion,  which  first  seemed  probable  from  a  comparison 
of  what  is  known  from  other  sources  of  the  date  of  Oondo- 
phares,  with  the  inscription  which  gives  his  twenty-sixth 
year  as  year  103  of  the  era,  is  supported  by  every  subsequent 
discovery. 
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Dr.  Bargess  concludes  his  article  with  a  bibliography  of 
works  on  Gandhara  scalptures,  which  will  be  most  nsefuL 
We  shall  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  his  forthcoming 
English  edition  of  Griinwedel's  Buddtmtische  Kunst  in  Indien, 
in  wbich  account  will  be  taken  of  the  discoveries  which  have 
been  made  since  the  appearance  of  the  German  work. 

E.  J.  Rapson. 
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II.   Obituary  TforicE. 

Sir  William  Wilson  Hunter,  K.C.8.L,  CLE,,  LLD., 

Vice-President  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 

Sir  William  Hunter,  whose  untimely  death  may  be  said 
with  truth  to  have  been  a  national  loss,  was  bom  at  Glasgow 
on  July  15th,  1840.  He  was  not  the  first  member  of  his 
family  to  exhibit  great  powers  of  application  and  mastery 
of  complicated  detail.  The  Right  Hon.  James  Wilson,  his 
maternal  uncle,  wrote  with  rare  acumen  on  currency  and 
national  economy,  and  was  charged  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment with  the  task  of  reorganizing  the  finances  of  India, 
reduced  to  chaos  by  the  Mutiny.  Of  his  boyhood  there 
are  but  few  memories.  He  passed  from  the  Academy 
of  Glasgow  to  the  University,  and  thence  to  Paris  and 
Bonn,  enjoying  the  best  training  which  Scotland  and 
the  Continent  could  bestow.  It  developed  and  stimulated 
his  great  natural  abilities,  and  in  1862  he  took  the  first 
place  in  the  Open  Competition  for  admission  to  the  Civil 
Service  of  India.  At  the  end  of  the  following  year  he 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Murray,  LL.D., 
a  Scottish  antiquarian  of  note  and  a  bosom  friend  of  Carlyle. 
In  marriage,  says  Marion  Crawford,  it  makes  all  the 
difference  in  life  whether  a  man  castles  on  the  King's  side 
or  the  Queen's.  Mr.  Hunter,  in  giving  hostages  to  fortune 
at  the  very  dawn  of  his  career,  secured  a  helpmeet  who 
was  devoted  to  his  material  and  intellectual  interests,  who 
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gave  him  what  very  few  young  Indian  civilians  enjoy — 
a  refined  home  and  freedom  from  those  petty  cares  which 
so  often  sap  the  finest  powers.  Many  years  there  were  of 
enforced  separation^  for  the  children's  early  training  de- 
manded their  mother's  constant  care.  But  Lady  Hunter 
retained  her  gentle  influence  throughout  her  dLstinguished 
husband's  life.  She  was  his  constant  companion  when  the 
kindly  fates  brought  them  together ;  his  amanuensis^  his 
trusted  critic.  Nothing  was  more  charming  than  the 
old-fashioned  courtesy  with  which  he  treated  her  who  had 
shared  his  early  struggles  and  rejoiced  with  him  when 
success  and  honours  came.  The  young  couple  set  up  a  house 
at  Suri,  a  pretty  Bengal  station  on  the  borders  of  the  Santal 
highlands.  Here  the  glamour  of  the  East  took  possession 
of  him,  and  inspired  him  with  a  resolve  to  interpret  its 
poetry  and  grandeur  to  the  English  people.  For  materials 
he  delved  in  governmental  record-rooms  and  searched  the 
archives  of  native  magnates :  the  pundit,  the  artificer,  the 
peasant  yielded  their  treasured  lore  and  tradition.  During 
a  visit  paid  to  England  in  1868  he  gave  the  world  the  fruit 
of  his  enquiries  in  the  ''Annals  of  Bural  Bengal."  This 
great  work  placed  him  at  once  in  a  prominent  rank  at 
a  time  when  the  giants  of  early  Victorian  literature  were 
still  in  our  midst.  The  grace  and  steady  flow  of  the  writing, 
said  a  distinguished  critic,  make  us  almost  forget  the 
surpassing  severity  and  value  of  the  author's  labours* 
Even  in  India,  where  literary  power  is  but  little  ap- 
preciated, this  wonderful  book  made  some  impression ; 
and  on  Mr.  Hunter's  return  to  duty  he  was  called  to 
the  Bengal  Secretariat,  passing  in  due  course  to  that 
of  the  Government  of  India.  It  has  been  said  with 
truth  that  every  man  has  his  chance  in  life,  and 
that  the  earlier  it  occurs,  and  is  grasped,  the  more  likely 
it  is  to  bring  fame  and  fortune.  Mr.  Hunter's  was  the 
advent  as  Viceroy  of  Lord  Mayo,  a  statesman  who  possessed 
warm  and  extended  sympathies,  coupled  with  the  rarer  gift 
of  ability  to  discern  excellence  in  his  subordinates.  He 
soon  detected  unique  capacity  in  the  young  Under-Secretary, 
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aod  created  for  his  benefit  the  post  of  Director-General  of 
Statistics.     This  amazing  promotion  excited  comment  and 
not  a  little  jealousy  among  Mr.  Hunter's  colleagues;  but 
it  was  amply  justified  by  results.     He  took  the  Indian 
Census  of  1871  as  the  basis  of  a  work  which  had  often 
been  attempted  in  vain  by  the  defunct  East  India  Company, 
and  in  the  "Statistical  Account  of  Bengal  and  Assam/'  in 
twenty-two  volumes,  gave  the  English  official  a  sweeping 
view  of  the  geography  and  economic  condition  of  a  province 
as  large  as  France  with  nearly  twice  her  population.     The 
plan  of  this  gigantic  work  was  entirely  his  own :   for  its 
execution  he  depended  to  a  great  extent  on  local  officers. 
His  power  of   impressing  his  personality   on    others  was 
shown  at  this  early  period,  and  a  master  mind  shines  clearly 
in    every   page   of    the   undertaking.     In   the   meantime 
Mr.   Hunter  was   planning  a  still  greater  feat — that  of 
doing  for  the  Indian  Empire  what  he  had  accomplished  for 
a  single  province.    In  1880  appeared  the  "Statistical  Survey 
of  India,"  in  128  volumes,  including  60,000  pages,  which, 
in  the  following  year,  was  compressed  into  the  "Imperial 
Gazetteer  of  India,"  in  fourteen  volumes.     The  sixth,  an 
enlarged  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1885,  was  issued 
separately  as  the  "  Indian  Empire :  its  Peoples  and  Products." 
It  is  the  sublimated  essence  of  the  "Gazetteer,"  and  was 
hailed  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  as  worthy  of  the 
vast  fabric  which  the  author  alone  could  have  described. 
In  1875  he  produced  in  two  volumes  a  life  of  his  patron, 
the  Earl  of  Mayo.     It  was  a  labour  of  love,  and  brings 
into  high  relief  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Empire  in  that 
great  man's  assassination.     There  are  few  passages  in  the 
whole  range  of  letters  more  pregnant  with  dramatic  power 
than   the  story   of  his   tragic    end.      "Orissa,   an   Indian 
Province  under  English    Rule"    appeared    in    1872,   and 
recorded  the   impressions   gathered    by  its   author  during 
a  brief   employment  as  Inspector  of  Schools  in  Southern 
Bengal.     It  was  generally  considered  to  have  attained  a  still 
higher   level   than    his   earlier  flight.      In  1883  a  "Brief 
History  of  the  Indian  Peoples "  was  published,  and  at  once 
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obtained  immense  popularity,  passing  into  twenty  editions. 
Mr.  Hunter's  versatility  was  now  destined  to  shine  in  another 
sphere.  In  1881  he  became  a  Member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  India,  and  in  the  following  year  was  President 
of  the  Education  Commission,  a  body  of  experts,  whose 
report — a  model  of  luminous  eloquence — is  the  basis  of  our 
entire  system  of  instructing  Indian  youth.  In  1884  he  was 
sent  home  to  give  evidence  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee 
on  Indian  Railway  development ;  and,  on  his  return  to 
Calcutta  two  years  later,  he  became  a  Member  of  the  Indian 
Famine  Commission.  In  1887  he  received  the  honour  of 
K.C.8.I. 

Weimar  had  hitherto  been  his  home  during  furlough.    It  is 
well-nigh  the  last  of  Oermany's  minor  courts ;  and  the  traces 
of  feudal  pomp  and  circumstance,  the  old-world  ceremony 
siill  maintained  there,  appealed  to  the  poetic  side  of  his 
nature.     On  the  other  hand.  Sir  "William  Hunter's  genial 
manners  made  a  great  impression  on  his  Oerman  friends. 
Long  was  he  known  at  Weimar  as  ''the  Englishman  who 
drives,"  for  he  was  an  accomplished  whip,  and  a  seat  on 
the  box  of  his  mail  phaeton  was  eagerly  sought  for.     Soon 
after  his  retirement  from   official  duties,  he  settled  down 
at  Oxford,  a  city  which  offers  unrivalled  advantages  to  the 
man  of  letters.     The  University  received  him  with  open 
arms.      He  became  an  Honorary  Master  of  Arts  of  Balliol, 
Examiner  in  the  Honours'  School  of  Oriental  Studies  and 
a  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts.     But  he  soon  forsook 
the   green   Cherwell's  banks  for  a  small  estate  which  he 
purchased  in  the  parish  of  Cumnor.     Here,  at  the  edge  of 
Lord  Abingdon's  glorious  woods,  and  on  a  sunny  slope 
which  overlooks  the  great  central  plain  of  England,  he  built 
a  mansion  which  he  destined,  like  another  Abbotsford,  to 
shelter  his  remote  descendants.     Henceforward  his  leisure 
was  devoted  to  embellishing  "Oaken  Holt,"  which  under 
his  loving  care  became  the  model  of  a  refined  English  home. 
Sir  William  Hunter  was  never  seen  to  greater  advantage 
than  in  this  creation  of  his  ingenuity  and  consummate  taste. 
The  graceful  hoq>itality  of  Oaken  Holt,  the  hearty  welcome 
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given  to  all  comers  by  its  hosts,  will  long  live  in  the  memory 
of  those  who  were  privileged  to  enjoy  them. 

In  pursuit  of  his  fixed  resolve  to  make  India  something 
more  than  an  abstraction  for  the  English  people,  he  planned 
a  series  of  biographical  studies,  styled  the  ''  Rulers  of  the 
Empire/'  This  he  inaugurated  with  a  memoir  of  Lord 
Dalhousie,  which  displays  the  writer's  marvellous  power 
of  projecting  himself  into  the  minds  of  other  men,  .so  to 
speak,  and  seeing  things  with  their  eyes.  He  also  furnished 
an  abridged  edition  of  his  biography  of  Lord  Mayo,  and 
a  revised  one  of  his  "  Brief  History  of  the  Indian  Peoples.*' 
He  had  intended  to  add  a  life  of  Aurangzib,  but,  on  learning 
that  Mr.  Stanley  Lane  Poole  was  engaged  on  a  similar 
theme,  Sir  William  made  over  to  him  the  whole  manuscript 
material  which  he  had  collected.  Oenerosity  so  rare  merited 
the  acknowledgment  which  was  gracefully  tendered  in 
Mr.  Lane  Poole's  preface  to  his  "  Aurangzib."  New  light 
was  thrown  on  the  internal  mechanism  of  the  Empire  by 
Sir  William  Hunter's  "Bombay,  1885-90,  a  Study  in 
Indian  Administration  " ;  and  those  who  seek  to  understand 
a  highly  complex  land  system  have  to  thank  him  for  four 
volumes  of  "  Bengal  MS.  Records,"  published  in  1894, 
a  selected  list  of  more  than  14,000  letters  stored  in  the 
archives  of  the  Calcutta  Board  of  Revenue.  But  his  literary 
enei^es  found  scope  in  directions  which  are  seldom  sought 
by  economists  and  statisticians.  The  "Old  Missionary" 
belongs  unmistakeably  to  the  Literature  of  Power.  It  is 
full  of  a  strange,  haunting  sweetness  which  moves  to 
admiration  and  tears.  The  "Thackerays  in  India"  is 
another  work  of  singular  fascination.  Sir  William  Hunter 
regarded  the  memory  of  our  chief  novelist  with  a  veneration 
of  which  only  the  greatest  minds  are  capable.  An  exquisite 
statuette  of  his  hero  stood  close  to  the  writing-table  at 
Oaken  Holt,  and  seemed  to  inspire  his  noblest  efforts.  His 
last  great  literary  work  was  one  which  he  had  kept  steadily 
in  view  throughout  a  laborious  career.  It  was  to  have  been 
a  history  of  India  from  the  earliest  ages ;  but  the  loss  by 
shipwreck  of  a  mass  of  priceless  MS.  compelled  him  to 
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reduce  his  canvas  and  portray  the  growth  of  an  organism 
which  is  the  wonder  and  envy  of  mankind.  The  first 
Tolume  of  the  '' History  of  British  India"  appeared  iu 
March,  1899,  and  was  on  all  sides  acknowledged  as  worthy 
to  rank  with  Gibbon's  immortal  picture  of  the  latter  daya 
of  the  Caesars'  sway.  A  second  volume  was  nearly  ready 
for  the  press  when  the  writer's  busy  hand  was  stayed  by 
death.  If  he  had  lived  but  a  few  weeks  longer  the  record 
would  have  been  carried  down  to  the  union  of  the  rival 
East  India  Companies  at  the  dawn  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  period  dealt  with  is,  indeed,  the  obscurest  portion  of 
the  Indian  annals.  But  what  might  not  have  been  ours 
had  that  brilliant  pen  been  permitted  to  describe  the  impact 
of  Western  strength  and  knavery  on  the  effete  empire  of  the 
Moghul ;  to  depict  Clive's  meteor  career  and  the  peaceful 
conquests  of  Hastings  and  Cornwallis !  Dis  aUter  mum. 
The  '^  History  of  British  India "  will  remain  a  magnificent 
fragment,  for  who  shall  bend  Achilles'  bow  P 

Such  is  a  brief  and  by  no  means  exhaustive  account 
of  Sir  William  Hunter's  permanent  literary  works.  They 
would  fill  a  respectable  library ;  and,  such  is  the  prerogative 
of  genius,  there  is  not  a  page  of  his  many  thousands  which 
he  wrote  or  planned  but  bears  the  stamp  of  his  individuality. 
His  achievements  as  a  journalist  would  in  themselves  have 
satisfied  most  men's  aspirations.  His  spurs  were  won  in 
the  Indian  Press,  and  in  1873-5  he  furnished  a  weekly 
summary  of  Indian  events  to  the  Pall  Mall  Budget,  He 
began  to  write  for  The  Times  in  1887,  contributing  two 
memorable  series  of  essays  on  Burma  and  the  ''  India  of  the 
Queen."  Three  years  later  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  leading' 
journal ;  and  his  weekly  articles  on  "  Indian  Affairs "  were 
looked  for  eagerly  by  all  who  sought  to  follow  the  trend  of 
events  in  our  great  dependency. 

Genius  differs  from  mere  talent  in  that  it  is  spontaneous, 
and,  in  a  manner,  independent  of  will  power.  Sir  William 
Hunter  was  ever  conscious  of  a  voice  within  urging  him 
to  accomplish  some  task  which  should  benefit  his  country 
and  will  him  literary  fame.     He  often  said  that  his  ideal 
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of  bappinees  was  useful  work,  honestly  done.  I  am  informed 
by  his  devoted  friend  and  secretary,  Mr.  P.  E.  Roberts, 
that  the  daily  labour  at  Oaken  Holt  began  at  a  quarter 
to  10  and  continued  without  any  intermission  till  2  p.m. 
Sir  William  then  lunched,  and  after  another  hour  and 
a  half  in  his  library,  he  rode  in  the  shady  woods  bordering 
"Oaken  Holt"  or  the  pleasant  highways  which  stretched 
on  either  side.  On  his  return  at  half-past  5  he  read 
till  the  dinner  hour.  Like  Buckle,  the  author  of  the 
"History  of  Civilization,"  he  was  wont  to  saturate  his 
mind  with  the  literature  of  the  epoch  which  he  was  about 
to  treat.  This  process  completed,  he  wrote  rapidly  and 
with  few  pauses  for  thought  or  correction.  No  pains  were 
spared  by  him  in  the  verification  of  facts.  The  vast  body 
of  notes  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  History  "  is  a  monument 
of  patient  research ;  and  it  is  literally  true  that  every 
statement  in  that  work  was  based  on  a  close  examination 
of  the  original  documents.  Thus  the  author  went  to  Lisbon, 
in  the  Autumn  of  1898,  in  order  to  ransack  the  national 
archives  for  information  bearing  on  Portuguese  India, 
though  this  was  but  a  side  issue.  The  records  of  our  India 
Office  and  those  at  the  Hague  underwent  a  similar  process 
before  being  condensed  into  a  history  of  the  Dutch  Settle- 
ments. The  story  of  his  search  for  the  missing  charter 
granted  by  Cromwell  to  the  East  India  Company  would 
form  an  interesting  chapter  in  a  new  edition  of  the 
"  Curiosities  of  Literature."  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
this  prodigious  application,  this  conscientious  treatment  of 
a  mass  of  dry  and  often  repellent  detail  lessened  Sir  William's 
capacity  for  enjoyment.  He  wanned  both  hands  at  the  fire 
of  life,  and  entered  with  a  boyish  zest  into  the  delights 
which  this  beautiful  world  affords.  But  there  was  not 
a  particle  of  selfishness  (n^is  composition.  He  took  his 
pleasures  neither  sadly  nor  alone.  Never  was  he  more 
completely  in  his  element  than  when  he  was  the  centre  of 
a  group  of  young  people,  and  holding  each  beneath  the 
spell  of  his  sweet  and  sunny  nature.  A  stranger  drinking 
in  the  bright  humour  and  anecdote  which  flowed  from  his 
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lips  in  these  too  brief  periods  of  relaxation,  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  the 
grave  historian,  the  author  whose  works  had  charmed  and 
instructed  a  generation.  Nor  would  the  guest  be  intimidated 
by  that  tacit  assumption  of  superiority  which  is  so  often 
exhibited  by  lesser  men.  He  had  his  detractors :  for 
mediocrity  resents  energy  and  superior  power  as  reflections 
on  itself.  But  so  truly  Christian  was  his  charity  that 
during  a  friendship  of  nearly  twenty  years  never  did  I  hear 
him  speak  harshly  of  those  who  had  misunderstood  and 
maligned  him.  Of  domestic  sorrows  he  had  a  full  share. 
An  only  daughter,  gifted  with  beauty  and  singular  personal 
charm,  was  torn  from  her  parents  by  death  at  the  very  dawn 
of  womanhood;  and  his  eldest  son  perished  untimely  in 
a  distant  land.  And  yet,  though  the  father's  heart  bore 
the  scars  till  it  ceased  to  beat,  he  bravely  subdued  his  grief 
for  the  sake  of  others.  No  stronger  testimony  to  a  man'a 
social  worth  can  be  borne  than  by  those  who  speak  well 
of  him  after  daily  intercourse.  The  aged  Vicar  of  Gumnor 
told  his  flock  on  the  Sunday  after  this  great  and  good 
man  had  been  laid  to  rest,  that  all  of  them  had  witnessed 
"  his  unfailing  courtesy  to  every  rank,  his  wide  sympathies, 
his  readiness  to  give,  his  engaging  cheerfulness,  his  com- 
passion for  the  weak  and  helpless,  his  love  of  children." 

Of  Sir  William  Hunter's  last  sad  days  I  find  it  even 
now  inexpressibly  painful  to  write.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  vigorous  constitution  and  an  intense  vitality  were 
undermined  by  the  labour  entailed  by  the  "History  of  British 
India."  So  consuming  was  his  anxiety  to  complete  the  second 
volume  on  the  date  agreed  upon  that  his  afternoon  rides 
were  latterly  abandoned,  and  he  toiled  in  his  library  till 
far  into  the  night.  When,  in  the  Spring  of  last  year,  he 
fell  a  victim  to  influenza,  it  left  its  mark  in  a  perceptibly 
weaker  heart  action.  Soon  after  Christmas  he  suffered 
a  severe  relapse  of  this  most  insidious  malady.  Coming  to 
London  before  he  was  really  convalescent  in  order  to  meet 
the  great  American  humorist,  Mr.  S.  Ij.  Clemens,  at  dinner, 
he  caught  a  chill  which  brought  on  pneumonia  and  increased 
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the  cardiac  weakness.  At  his  earnest  request  he  was  carried 
tenderly  to  Oaken  Holt,  and  Lady  Hunter  observed  with 
joy  a  seeming  improrement  in  his  condition.  But  the 
springs  of  life  were  broken.  After  a  few  hours  of  in- 
sensibility he  passed  peacefully  away  at  3  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  February  7th. 

There  is  something  tragic  in  this  sudden  termination  of 
a  noble  career  while  its  lifework  was  still  undone,  and  the 
mental  powers  inspiring  it  were  untouched  by  the  hand  of 
time.  And  yet  such  was  the  end  which  Sir  William  had 
always  hoped.  He  had  an  instinctive  horror  of  the  gradual 
decay  which  is  so  often  death's  harbinger.  The  news  was 
flashed  through  England  at  a  time  of  national  stress,  when 
the  silver  lining  to  the  cloud  which  overhung  our  destinies 
was  the  help  rendered  to  the  struggling  mother  country 
by  her  children  beyond  the  seas.  The  feeling  evoked  in 
the  thousands  who  knew  him  only  by  his  works  was  voiced 
by  Mr.  Hutton,  Select  Preacher  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford. 
"  At  a  time,"  he  said,  "  when  we  are  eagerly  welcoming 
every  tie  of  person,  history,  race,  and  sentiment  which  can 
bind  the  empire  together,  the  death  of  one  who  did  so  much 
to  unite  Englishmen  to  India  in  bonds  of  knowledge  and 
sympathy  is  indeed  a  blow  most  deeply  to  be  felt  on  public 
as  well  as  personal  grounds."  So  vivid,  indeed,  was  his 
personality  that  those  who  loved  him  found  it  impossible 
at  first  to  realize  that  they  were  fated  no  more  to  look  into 
those  kind  eyes  and  grasp  that  hand  held  out  in  welcome. 
Their  bitter  thoughts  found  an  echo  in  the  Sanskrit  Psalm 
of  Life,  which  is  among  the  many  beauties  of  the  '*  Old 
Missionary  " : — 

^'  Like  driftwood  on  the  sea's  wild  breast 
We  meet  and  cling  with  fond  endeavour 
A  moment  on  the  same  wave's  crest. 
The  waves  divide,  we  part  for  ever. 
We  have  no  lasting  resting  here : 
To-day's  best  friend  is  dead  to-morrow ; 
We  only  learn  to  hold  things  dear 
To  pierce  our  hearts  with  future  sorrow." 

F.  H.  Skrinb. 
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III.    Notes  and  News. 

Cinder  Mounds. — ^Mr.  Beveridge  draws  our  attention  to 
a  passage  in  Murray's  Handbook^  p.  224,  col.  2,  for  the 
Panjab,  where  the  writer  (Mr.  Eastwick)  speaks  of  a  place 
called  Eaiki-ke-Tibbi,  fifty  miles  north-east  of  Bahawalpur, 
where  mounds  of  calcined  bones  and  charcoal  were  excarated 
by  Colonel  Minchin  in  1874.  This,  he  thinks,  might  throw 
light  on  the  cinder  heaps  concerning  which  Mr.  Sewell 
published  a  paper  in  the  Journal,  Part  I,  for  1899. 

International  Congress  on  the  History  of  Beligions, 
— ^This  will  be  held  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  under  the 
presidency  of  M.  Albert  R^ville,  from  the  3rd  to  the  9th 
of  September,  1900.  The  subscription  is  10  francs,  and 
the  address  of  the  Secretariat  is  the  Sorbonne.  The  program, 
which  can  be  seen  at  our  office,  is  most  interesting ;  and  we 
trust  that  the  Congress  may  receive  the  support  of  as  many 
of  our  members  as  possible. 
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GOLD    MEDAL    FUND. 

In  1897  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  established 
a  Jabilee  Gold  Medal,  to  be  awarded  every  third  year,  as 
an  encouragement  to  Oriental  learning  amongst  English- 
speaking  people  throughout  the  world;  and  to  meet  the 
expense  contributions  were  invited  from  those  interested  in 
the  scheme. 

A  beautiful  design  was  prepared,  and  dies  engraved,  by 
Mr.  Pinches ;  the  first  Medal  was  awarded,  on  the  report 
of  a  Committee  of  Selection,  to  Professor  Cowell,  and 
was  presented  to  him  by  Lord  Reay  at  a  Special  General 
Meetmg  of  the  Society,  the  proceedings  of  which  will  be 
found  reported  in  the  Journal  for  July,  1898. 

The  subscriptions  (including  interest  on  deposits)  amounted 
to  £330  16«.  lOd.,  and  the  disbursements  (including  cost  of 
die)  to  £69  5^.  lOd.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £261  lU.  Od., 
of  which  sum  £215  69.  Od.  was  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  £200  Nottingham  Corporation  3  per  cent.  Irredeemable 
Stock  (a  Trustee  Stock),  and  there  is  therefore  a  balance 
in  hand  of  £46  58,  Od.  The  amount  invested  forms  the 
nucleus  of  an  Endowment  Fund ;  but  as  it  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  providing  a  Medal  will  amount  to  upwards  of 
£24,  and  as  it  is  to  be  given  every  third  year,  the  annual 
income  required  will  be  about  £8.  To  produce  this  another 
£100  Stock  must  be  purchased,  after  providing  the  Medal 
for  the  present  year.     The  deficiency  is  therefore  about  £90. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  amount  will  be  forthcoming  during 
the  next  few  months,  so  that  on  the  presentation  of  the 
Medal  in  the  Summer  of  1900  it  may  be  announced  that  the 
entire  sum  has  been  raised. 

Contributions,  which  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  Society's 
Journal,  will  be  received  by  the  Secretary,  or  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Medal  Fund. 

A.  N.  WOLLASTON, 

Chairman  of  Commitie^. 
BoTAL  Asiatic  Society, 
22,  At«bimatilb  Strebt,  London. 
Ajml,  1900. 
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FOURTH  LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


£      8. 

1     2 


Anonymous       

H.H.    Sultan    Muhammad 

the  Agha  Khan     110 

Mr.  F.  F.  Arbuthnot  (2nd 

don.)       2    0    0 

Sir  George  Birdwood       ...  1    1    0 

Mr.  Dhimjibhoy  Bomanji  5    6    0 

Mr.  £.  G.Browne  (2nd  don.)  110 

Dr.  B.  N.  Cust  (3rd  don.)  1    0    0 

Mr.  G.  W.  Forrest 110 

Dr.  Gaster  (2nd  don.)      ...  1     1    0 

Mr.  H.  C.  Kay  (3rd  don.)  1    0    0  | 
His  Highness  Kerala  Yarma 

(3rd  don.)      10    0 


Bev.  G.  A.  Langdale  (2nd 
dou.)       

Professor  M  acdonell 

Miss  Manning    

Mr.  B.  Sewell  (3rd  don.)... 

Lord  Stanmore 

Sir  W.  Lee- Warner 

Mrs.  WoUaston 

Mr.  A.  N.  WoUaston  (4th 
don.)      

Mr.  G.  W.  WoUaston     ... 

Miss  Wood        
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IV.    Additions  to  the  Library. 

Presented  by  the  India  Office. 

BadeQ«Powell  (B.  H.).  Origin  and  Growth  of  Village 
Communities  in  India.  8yo.     London^  1899. 

Ward  (G.  E.).     The  Bride's  Mirror,  or  Mir-Atu-l  :Ara8. 

8vo.    London,  1899. 

Warburton   (Sir  R.).      Eighteen  Years  in  the  Khyber, 

1879-1898.  8vo.     London,  1900. 

Presented  hy  the  Author. 

Arbuthnot  (P.  P.).  The  Mysteries  of  Chronology,  with 
Proposal  for  a  New  English  Era  to  be  called  the 
Victorian.  8vo.    London,  1900. 

Spiro  (J.).     Les  Yezidi,  on  Les  Adorateurs  da  Diable. 

Pamphlet.     8vo.     Neuchatel,  1900. 

Presented  by  Mrs.  B.  H.  Hodgson. 

Papiers  d'Eug^ne  Bumouf  conserves  si  la  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  Catalogue  dresse  par  M.  L^on  Peer. 

8vo.     Paris,  1899. 

Presented  by  the  German  Oriental  Society. 

Hartmann   (M.).      Lieder  der  Libyschen   Wiiste.      Die 

Quellen  und  die  Texte  nebst  einem  Exkurse  iiber  die 

Bedeutenderen  Beduinstamme  des  Westlichen  Unter- 

agypten.  8vo.     Leipzig,  1899. 

Presented  by  t/ie  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press. 

Satapatha  Brahmana.    Part  v.   Translated  by  J.  Eggellng. 

(S.B.E.,  vol.  xliv.)  8vo.     Oxford,  1900. 

Monier- Williams  (Sir  M.).     Sanskrit-English  Dictionary. 

New  edition.  4to.     Oxford,  1899. 

Presented  by  the  Sir  Jatnsetye  Jejeebhoy  Translation  Fund. 
Modi  (J.  J.).     Aiyadgar-i-Zariran,  Shatroika-i-Airan,  and 
Afdiyava  Sahigiya-i-Sistan.     Translated. 

8vo.     Bombay,  1899. 
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Presented  by  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
Mabbs  (Goodeve).     Catalogue  of  Books  eontained  in  the 
Lockhart  Library  and  Qeneral  Library  of  tbe  London 
Missionary  Society.  8vo.     London,  1899. 

Presented  by  Professor  Rhys  Davids. 
Emi  (N.).     Buddha  Rose.     (Chinese.) 
Tulsi  Das.     Raraayana.  8vo.     Bombay,  1894. 

A  set  of  photographs  of  the  Gimar  Edicts. 

Presented  by  the  Finno-Ougrienne  Society. 

Qvigstad  (J.)  and  Wiklund  (K.  B.).     Bibliographie  der 

Lappischen  Litteratur.  8vo.     Sekingfors,  1899. 

Pipping  (Hugo).     Zur  Phonetik  der  Finnischen  Sprache. 

8vo.     Hehingfors,  1899. 

Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

Douglas  (James).     Glimpses  of  Old  Bombay  and  Western 
India,  with  other  Papers.  4to.     London,  1899. 

Zachariah  of  Mitylene.    The  Syriac  Chronicle.    Translated 
by  F.  J.  Hamilton  and  E.  W.  Brooks. 

8vo.    London,  1899. 

Purchased, 

Weber  (A.).     Zur  indischen  Religionsgeschichte. 

Pamphlet.     8vo.     Stuttgart,  1899. 

Pognon   (H.).      Inscriptions  Mandaites    des   Coupes   de 

Khouabir.     Partie  iii.  8vo.     Paris,  1899. 

Oldenberg  (H.).    Aus  Indien  und  Iran.   8vo.  Berlin,  1899. 

Hardy  (E.).     Yimana  Yatthu  Yannana  of  Dhammapala. 

(Pali  Text  Society.)  8vo.    London,  1901. 
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THE  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 


Art.  XVI. — Notes  on  some  Brdhml-Kharosthl  Inscriptions  on 
Indian  Coins.    By  A.  V.  Bergny. 

Thesb  notes  are  the  result  of  a  personal  examination  of 
Brahml-Eharosth!  inscriptions  on  coins  published  by  Sir  A. 
Cunningham  in  his  Coins  of  Ancient  India  (London,  1891  = 
C.  CAI.  in  the  following  pages),  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  I  have  selected  here  only  those  coins  on  which 
we  find  a  Brahml  inscription  word  by  word  confirmed  by 
a  KharosthI  inscription.  The  best  known  of  these  biliteral 
coins  are  those  of  the  Eanindas,  to  which  I  have  devoted 
another  monograph  which  I  hope  to  publish  shortly.  In 
this  monograph  I  enter  more  fully  into  the  discussion  of 
certain  questions  of  phonetics,  which  equally  afiect  the 
inscriptions  dealt  with  in  the  present  article.  By  examining 
and  comparing  the  readings  thus  given  in  both  alphabets, 
we  may  hope  to  obtain  some  definite  results  as  to  the 
decipherment  of  the  various  forms  of  each.  In  the  first 
place,  an  account  is  given  of  these  forms  as  they  occur  in 
each  inscription,  so  that  they  may  be  compared  with  those 
already  known  from  other  sources,  and  their  readings 
determined  in  accordance  with  results  already  obtained. 
As  a  rule,  these  inscriptions  exactly  correspond,  syllable 

I.R.A.B.  1900.  2S 
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for  syllaUe,  to  each  other.  Sach  differences  as  do  occur— 
e.g.,  in  case-forms,  in  vowels,  in  varied  representations  of 
the  same  sound — are  of  great  interest  from  the  point  of  view 
of  phonetics.  I  have  constantly  referred  for  forms  of  letters 
to  Professor  G.  Buhler's  Palaeographical  Tables  given  in  his 
"  Grondriss  der  Indo-arischen  Philologie/'  i,  h.  11 :  Indisehe 
Palaeographie  (Strassburg,  1896)  ;  and  for  readings  and 
photographs  to  E.  J.  Rapson's  Indian  Coins  (in  the  same 
series,  vol.  ii,  3  h.  B.,  1898). 


AnDUMBARA  Coins. 
0.  C AI.,  pi.  iv,  1,  or  Rapson's  IC,  pi.  iii,  8. 

I  read  this  as  follows : —  ^ 

1.        2.       3.       4.       6.       6.       7.        8.         9.        10. 

Brahml:       ma    h.     d.     va     sa     ra     no    dha     ra     gho 
Kharosthi:   —      ha    de    —    —     —    na     ^^     —     — 

11.  12.  13.  H.  lo.  16.  17. 
sa  sa  o  d.m  ba  ri  sa 
8U    —  —     dum  —    —    — 

No.  7  =  Brahmi  t*  and  Kharosthi  [^  .  Cf.  R.  0.  Franke, 
ZDMG.,  vol.  50,  p.  601.2 

No.  10  =  Brahml  til »  is  a  varied  form  not  given  by 
Biihler. 

No.  11  =  Br.  tJ  (sa),  Khar.  ?   {p$). 

No.  14.  There  is  a  distinct  dot  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Brahml  character,  which  evidently  indicates  the  anusvdra. 
This  seems  to  be  a  prototype  of  23,  col.  xix,  table  iii,  and 
is  equivalent  to  the  Kharosthi  J  {dum),  which  is  quite 
a  new  form,  not  hitherto  recorded. 

^  The  scheme  of  transliteration  adopted  here  is  that  given  in  J.K.A.S.,  1895, 
p.  880.  The  italics  indicate  such  of  my  readings  as  diifer  from  those  of 
Cunningham  or  Kapson.  A  short  stroke  =  ditto.  A  dot  placed  at  the  side 
of,  or  instead  of,  a  cnaractor  indicates  an  erasure  partial  or  complete. 

'  My  esteemed  friend  Professor  R.  0.  Franke,  in  his  lectures  on  Indian 
Palaeography  given  at  Berlin  in  189o,  first  made  me  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Cunningham's  reading  of  letter  No.  7  required  coirection. 
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The  last  letter  «a,  which  represents  the  genitive  termination 
of  the  word  0'd{u)m^ba-ri^a  in  the  left-hand  line,  is  here 
linked  by  a  hyphen  to  the  corresponding  sign  of  the  word 
dha-ra-ghO'Sa-sa  in  the  right-hand  line  of  the  Brahml 
inscription.  Cf.  a  closer  combination  of  the  two  signs  in 
the  inscription  of  pi.  iv,  5,  given  below. 

As  regards  the  other  characters,  it  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  that  the  Brahmi  forms  of  ma,  va,  and  ra  resemble 
those  angular  forms  given  in  t.  ii,  coll.  xx-xxii  (MathurS, 
etc.),  and  that  the  Kharosthi  forms  are  those  of  the  A^oka 
inscriptions  of  Shahbazgarhi  and  Mansehra  (t.  i,  coll.  i-v), 
with  the  exception  of  aa,  which  has  its  curve  opened  to 
the  left. 

C.  CAI.,  pL  iv,  5. 
Brahmi  inscription : 

1.       2.       3.      4.        6.        6.       7.       8.       9.      10.     11.     12.     13.     14. 

bh.    ga    va    to    ma    ha    de    va    sa    ra    ja    rd    ja    sa 

The  angular  forms  of  va,  nia,  and  hd  and  the  round  ga 
resemble  those  shown  in  t.  ii,  col.  xx  (Mathura),  and  t.  lii, 
col.  i  (in  the  Sodasa  inscriptions  of  Mathurii).  The  former 
have  at  their  tops  short  horizontal  strokes  resembling  the 
o-stroke  of  to,  the  d-stroke  of  hd  (and  rd),  and  the  ^-stroke 
of  de. 

Nob.  9  and  14  are  combined  into  one  form  W-^  {sa,  sa). 
A  similar  character  occurs  on  a  coin  of  Zoilos  in  the  British 
Museum  (Cunningham,  342)  ;  here  the  sa^  terminations  of 
tra-ta-ra-sa  and  jhO't-la-sa  in  Kharosthi  are  combined  so 
as  to  form  one  character  <jj>  {sa,  sa).  The  first  step  towards 
this  union  of  the  two  «a-forms  belonging  to  different  words 
{ma-M-de-va-sa  and  rd-ja-rd-ja-sa)  is  the  hyphen  mentioned 
above  (pi.  iv,  1). 

Kharosthi  inscription : 

1.        2.      3.      4.       6.        6.       7.      8.       9.     10.     11.    12.     13. 

bhu    gu    vu    sa    ma    ha    de    vu    sa    ra    ja    ra    fia 
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The  shape  of  these  characters  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
found  in  0.  CAI.,  pL  iv,  1,  discussed  above.  The  ti-stroke 
of  Nos.  ly  3,  and  8  is  attached  to  the  forms  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  in  the  AiSoka  inscriptions.  No.  2  exhibits 
a  form  ^  (gu)^  in  which  the  ^-stroke  is  attached  to  the 
side  of  the  down- stroke  just  as  in  ^  (pu)  of  the  word 
a-pu'la-pka-na'sa  on  the  coin  of  ApoUophanes  in  B.M.  Cat, 
pi.  xiii,  1,  and  in  ^  {ku)  of  the  word  pa-ku-ra-sa  on 
a  coin  of  Pakores  in  the  Berlin  Mus.  (xi,  1,  6 ;  No.  26). 

As  regards  the  last  word  of  the  Brahml  inscription^ 
i.e.  rd-ja-rd-ja'Sa,  we  need  only  refer  to  what  has  been 
already  said  about  the  double-form  made  by  the  union  of 
letters  Nos.  9  and  14.  Apparently  Cunningham  took  this 
double-form  to  be  a  single  m,  and  accordingly  read  the 
concluding  word  as  'rdjaraja/  i.e.  as  a  nominative  instead 
of  a  genitive,  like  the  other  words  in  the  inscription.  As 
this  would  be  an  obvious  violation  of  strict  syntactical  rules^ 
the  reading  ra-ja-ra-iia  has  been  suggested  (cf.  R.O.  Franke, 
in  ZDMG.,  vol.  60,  p.  601).  Ba-ja-ra-na  (transliterated  by 
Cunningham  as  ra-ja-ra-jna)  is  the  reading  of  the  EharosthI 
inscription ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  reading  of  the 
letter  No.  13  in  the  Brahrai  inscription  is  Jn  (cf.  No.  11 
on  the  phototype  of  pi.  iv,  5).  All  difficulty  vanishes  when 
we  know  that  the  terminations  of  the  two  words  »w-Ad- 
(fe-va-aa  and  rd-ja-rd-ja-m  are  combined  into  one  form. 

C.CAL,  pi.  iv,  6. 

There  is  no  specimen  of  this  kind  in  the  British  Museum. 
My  readings  must  therefore  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of 
the  photographic  illustration. 


1.        2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10.      11. 

Br.  : 

rii    jha 

ve 

ma 

ki 

sa 

ru 

dra 

va 

rma    sa 

Kliar. : 

ra     na 

n.    13. 
(y)i    . 
vi     ja 

re 

14. 

ya 

15. 
ta 

rw 

{.)ma  — 
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The  Brahmi  characters  exhibit  the  same  angular  forms 
as  those  of  G.  CAI.»  pi.  iv,  5,  discussed  above,  horizontal 
strokes  being  attached  to  their  tops.  In  regard  to  No.  2 
^  deciphered  as  jm,  there  might  be  some  doubt  whether 
the  horizontal  stroke  in  the  middle  of  the  ja  ought  not 
to  be  taken  to  denote  a,  as  is  usual  in  earlier  periods 
(cf.  Biihler's  table  ii,  15).  But  a  comparison  of  similar 
instances  shows  that  the  vowel  is  undoubtedly  short.  For 
example,  in  pi.  iv,  14,  where  the  same  sign  occurs,  it  must 
stand  for  jm,  because  the  context  of  the  inscription,  which 
IS  in  pure  Sanskrit,  shows  that  the  word  is  rq/ria — a  genitive 
(not  an  instrumental),  with  the  viaavga  omitted  as  usuaL 
'J'his  is  further  confirmed  by  the  Kuninda  inscriptions, 
where  we  find  the  variants  ra-na  (e.g.  pi.  v,  1)  and  rd-ho 
used  side  by  side  with  rd-jm,  the  j7ia  being  written  with 
the  stroke,  as  in  pi.  iv,  6  and  14.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
find  in  the  inscription  of  pi.  iv,  15  (in/ray  p.  416),  which 
seems  to  belong  to  the  same  period,  an  undoubted  instance 
of  Jm  with  the  d-stroke  clearly  indicated ;  cf .  also  the  Pali 
inscription  of  the  Mathura  coin,  pi.  viii,  14 :  rd-jnd  (not 
rq/m)  rd-ma-da-ta-sa.^ 

Nos.  8  and  10  show  the  diiSerent  ways  of  attaching  the 
m-stroke  to  the  main  character :  when  pronounced  after  the 
eonsonant  of  the  compound  it  is  attached  below  as  in  dra 
(No.  8) ;  when  pronounced  before,  it  is  placed  above  to  the 
left  as  in  rma  (No.  10),  ^  (cf.  t.  iv,  43,  c.  viii).  The 
Kharosthi  form  of  No.  8  (dra)  has  a  distinct  ra-stroke 
attached  to  the  right,  and  that  of  No.  9  (vu)  a  distinct 
/^-stroke  bent  upward.  The  ^-strokes  of  both  Brahm!  and 
Khar,  letters  are  fairly  distinct  on  No.  3. 

C.CAI.,pl.  iv,  7. 
Three  specimens : 

1.     2.      3.      4.       5.        6.       7. 

Br. :     .     no    a    ja    mi    ta    sa 

*  For  varieties  of  Jfia  see  table  ii,  42,  c.  xix,  jm  (Pabhosa) ;  iii,  40,  c.  ix, 
jnah;  It,  41,  c.  Yiii,yna;  and  43,  c.  x\%Jna. 
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The  characters'  are  of  a  pure  Asoka-type ;  the  form  of 
No.  2  (no)  is  f^  (a  similar  form  occurs  on  a  Kuninda 
coin),  and  that  of  No.  5  (mt)  is  ^ ,  which  also  occurs  on 
pL  iv,  12  (No.  5,  infra,  p.  415). 

1.       2.      3.      4.       6.        6.        7. 

Ehar. :    tvl    m    a.    ja    mi     tm    sa 
no 

No.  2  of  one  specimen  shows  the  variant  1} ,  iio,  thus 
confirming  the  reading  of  the  Brahmi  given  above.  No.  (> 
i»  \  tra. 

C.  CAI.,  pi.  iv,  9. 

1.        2.       3.        4.        6.         6.     7. 

Br. :    r(.)     .    ma    hi    m(.)     ta    . 

No.  4  is  ^  9  /ii;  cf.  t.  iii,  38,  c.  xi,  showing  a  later 
development.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  an  examination 
of  the  coin  itself  there  is  nothing  to  support  Cunningham's, 
reading  *  rdjanya.* 

1.     2.       3.       4.        6.        6.       7. 
Khar. :     .     na    ma    hi    mi    tra    sa 

No.  4  is  i  y  hi,  being  nearest  to  the  Kusana  form 
given  on  t.  i,  37,  c.  xi ;  No.  5,  (J  ,is  also  a  later  development, 
and  both  these  might  have  been  the  result  of  the  cursive 
writing  then  in  vogue.  A  similar  cursive  form  also  occurs 
on  the  frieze  from  Hashtanagar  (near  Peshawar),  now  in 
the  B.M.,  where  the  form  for  mi  in  the  word  di'{vay%a'mi 
is  Cp,  with  the  side -strokes  bent  inwards  instead  of 
outwards.^ 


'  It  may  be  added  that  this  inscription  begins  with  the  latest  date  hithertt^ 
known  in  Kharojthi  inscriptions,  viz.     X   /  ?  ?  ?T///  t?  '  ^•®*  ^  ^^ 

Sanivat  vtar  3S1. 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4.        6. 

6. 

7. 

ra 

Da 

bha 

na    mi 
nu 

tra 

sa 
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aOAI.,pl.iv,  12. 
Three  specimens,  two  of  which  are  very  legible. 

1.    2.      3.       4.      5.      6.     7. 
Br. :     .     no    bha    nu    mi    tra    . 

No.  2  is  |i,  «o;  of.  pi.  iv,  7.  The  d-stroke  of  No.  3 
(bhd)  is  regularly  indicated  on  the  specimen  photographed, 
but  on  the  other  it  is  absorbed  in  the  horizontal  line  at 
the  top  of  the  letter.  No.  6  is  ^,  ira,  as  in  the  Pabhosa 
inscriptions. 

Khar. : 

One  specimen  shows  a  distinct  ^-stroke  in  No.  4,  i  nu 
(cf.  dum  in  o-dum-ba-ri'Sa  on  pi.  iv,  1);  on  the  other  the 
stroke  does  not  appear. 

PL  iv,  13,  only  contains  the  Brahmi  inscription:  bh{d)' 
nu-mi-tra-Ba. 

C.CAI.,pl.iv,  14. 

1.         2.  3. 

Br. 

The  KharosthI  inscription  gives  only  the  word  ra-na, 
the  second  letter  of  which  has  a  dot  between  its  vertical 
lines  just  as  in  the  inscription  of  pi.  iv,  6.  The  Brahmi 
characters  are  like  those  of  the  Sodasa  inscriptions  (cf. 
t  iii,  0.  i  and  ii).  No.  2  is  ^  jm,  nearly  the  same 
as  pi.  iv,  6,  No.  2;  as  to  the  decipherment  of  which 
see  what  has  been  said  above  (p.  413).  The  o-strokes  of 
No.  3  almost  form  a  semicircle  instead  of  a  horizontal 
stroke.  The  u-strokes  of  No.  4  are  similar  to  those  on 
t  ii,  16,  c.  XV  (in  /fi),  27,  c.  iv  (in  nu),  and  the  letter  must 
be  read  as  /&,  not  pta  as  Cunningham  reads  it ;  Ko-lu-ia-Bya 
is  here  probably  the  tribal  name  of  the  king.    The  l-strokes 
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of  No.  7  (vi)  converge  upwards  in  a  flourish,  as  in  later 
Brahm!  inscriptions.  No.  8  (m)  exhibits  an  S  -  shaped 
form  common  in  the  Girnar  recension  of  the  A^ka  Edicts, 
e.g.  iv,  1.  8  (cf.  t.  ii,  34,  c.  ix,  rw). 

C.  CAI.,  pi.  iv,  15. 

This  coin  is  remarkable  as  affording  instances  of  some 
hitherto  unrecorded  Ebarosthl  compound  letters,  the  intro- 
duction  of  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  inscriptions 
are  in  Sanskrit,  more  or  less  correct. 

1.        2.         3.        4.       6.       6.        7.       8.        9.       10.  11.     12. 

Br.:  vr  sn(.)  r(.)  ja  j7id  ga  i^a  sya  tra  ta  ra  sya 
Khar. :  vri  sni     ra      —   nna  (ga)    .       .      (t)ra    •   —   — 

As  regards  the  Brahml  characters,  No.  I,  ^T*  *T>  ^^^ 
the  r-vowel,  occurs  in  the  Jaina  inscriptions  of  Mathura 
(cf.  t.  iii,  34,  c.  iii).  No.  5  is  ^ ,  jm  (cf.  t.  ii,  42,  c.  xix ; 
iv,  42,  c.  i;  and  iii,  40,  c.  idy.jnah),  the  right  down-stroke 
of  the  fia  being  joined  on  to  the  TriSula  symbol.  The 
reading  of  Nos.  9  and  10  (tra-ta)^  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  Cunningham  (bhu-bha).  Identical  forms  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Pabhosa  inscriptions,  and  on  pi.  iv,  12, 
where  the  reading  admits  of  no  doubt.  Moreover,  the 
;*a-6troke  of  the  Eharosthl  counterpart  of  No.  9  is  quite 
clear.  Further,  if  Cunningham's  reading  were  correct,  we 
ought  to  find  four  downward  strokes  in  Eharosthl  Nos.  9 
and  10,  instead  of  the  two  which  are  clearly  visible.  My 
reading  tra-ta-ra-si/a  is  a  royal  title  well  known  from  early 
Indian  coin  inscriptions.  The  form  and  significance  of  the 
preceding  word  are  discussed  below  (p.  420)  in  connection 
with  my  translation  of  the  inscriptions. 

As  regards  the  EliarosthI  characters,  No.  1,  ^ ,  m,  with 
a   crossing  ra-stroke   (cf.   rte   on   a  coin   of   Artemidoros, 

>  Mr.  E.  J.  Rapson,  whose  attention  I  drew  to  this  reading,  had  already, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 
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n.M.  Cat.,  xiii,  2,  and  t.  i,  39,  c.  i),  shows  the  only  possible 
way  of  signifying  an  r-vowel  in  Kharosthl  writing.  The 
transverse  stroke  of  No.  2,  ^  ,  sni,  represents  the  n,  and 
this  is  also  the  case  in  No.  5,  f  ,  which  I  read  nm.  Lastly, 
No.  12y  j^ ,  syttf  is,  as  is  obvious,  a  peculiar  combination 
of  a  Khar,  sa  with  a  Brahml  pa,  a  phenomenon,  so  far  as 
I  know,  not  found  elsewhere  in  Indian  palaeography. 

Having  thus  given  the  epigraphical  details  of  these 
Brahml-EharosthI  inscriptions,  it  only  remains  to  add  a  few 
words  to  make  their  decipherment  as  complete  as  possible. 

The  alphabets  used  in  these  inscriptions  are  both  in- 
complete, in  so  far  as  neither  of  them  has  any  means  of 
denoting  double-letters.  The  Kharosthl,  moreover,  makes 
no  distinction  between  long  and  short  vowels.  This 
deficiency  in  the  Kharosthi  alphabet  may  be  supplied  from 
the  corresponding  Brahml  inscriptions  ;  for,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  spite  of  some  divergencies  in  the  forms  of  words, 
these  biliteral  inscriptions  practically  correspond  to  each 
other  syllable  for  syllable.  Long  vowels  marked  in  the 
Brahml  inscriptions  are  therefore  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Kharosthl  transcriptions  in  such  cases  as  the  following: 
ma-Ad-de-vu-sa,  rfi-ja-ra-na  (pi.  iv,  5),  ma-Ai-mi-tra-sa 
(pi.  iv,  9),  bhd'JiVL  (or  na)  -mi-tra-sa  (pi.  iv,  12),  etc.,  etc. 
Occasionally  also  the  Brahm!  inscription  teaches  us  the 
true  reading  of  a  Kharosthl  form.  For  instance,  it  shows 
that  the  stroke  attached  on  the  left  at  the  foot  of  certain 
Kharosthl  characters  indicates  the  vowel  u,  e.g.  nu  in 
bha-nu-mi'tra-sa  (pi.  iv,  12).  Similarly  the  Brahml  shows 
that  the  short  stroke  below  the  Kharosthi  character  in 
pL  iv,  1,  No.  14,  represents  the  anmvdra  {dum),  and  should 
be  so  read  on  the  coins  of  Menander,  e.g.  B.M.  Oat.,  pi.  xi,  12. 

Lastly,  I  would  merely  refer  to  the  remarkable  Kharosthi 
inscription  of  pi.  iv,  15,  the  compound  characters  of  which 
would  scarcely  have  been  decipherable  had  it  not  been  for 
the  help  of  their  Brahmi  equivalents. 

In  this  comparison,  the  gain  is  undoubtedly  most  frequently 
from  the  more  complete  Brahmi  to  the  less  complete  Kharosthl; 
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but  in  the  essay  on  the  Kuninda  coins  which  I  hope  to 
publish  shortly,  I  have  quoted  an  instance  of  the  converse, 
in  which  I  regard  the  interpretation  of  the  two  dots,  some- 
times seen  in  the  Brahml  rq/m:  and  kunidasa:,  as  a  stop 
and  not  as  a  visarga,  as  receiving  support  from  the  Eharosthi 
equivalents. 

As  has  been  said  above,  neither  Brahml  nor  Eharosthi 
possesses  the  means  of  representing  double -letters  ;  but 
whenever  doubt  arises,  whether  a  consonant  should  be  read 
as  single  or  double,  we  are  enabled  to  determine  the  question 
in  accordance  with  the  phonetic  law,  by  which  a  Sanskrit 
compound  letter  is  represented  in  Prakrit  either  (1)  by  long 
vowel  -I-  single-consonant,  or  (2)  by  short  vowel  +  double- 
consonant. 

According  to  these  principles,  I  shall  try  to  give  here 
the  final  form  of  the  inscriptions — i.e.  as  they  were  spoken, 
with  their  long  vowels  and  their  double-consonants,  not 
as  they  were  represented  epigraphically  —  together  with 
some  notes  on  their  grammar  and  translation.  They  are  as 
follows: — 

PI.  iv,  1 : 

Br. :       fnah(d)d{e)vas8a  ranfio  dharaghosassa  od{u)fnbaris8a. 
Khar. :  —  hdde ramiu ^u dum . 

88a  <  *8ya  ;  ranno  <  r^no.  The  final  a  of  the  Khar,  ranua 
may  be  short  or  long.  If  short,  it  is  a  genitive  (<  rqjmh). 
If  long,  it  is  an  instrumental  form  used  as  a  genitive  like 
the  vijayaia  of  the  inscription  of  pi.  iv,  6  ^  (<  r^/m). 

Trans. :  "  (Coin  of)  His  Highness  King  Dharaghosa  of 
Odumbara." 

PLiv,  5: 

Br. :       bh{a)gavato  mahddevassa  rq/ardjassa. 
Khar. :   bhuguvussa  — hddevussa  rd — rahM, 


*  On  a  Mathura  coin  mentioned  above  (see  pi.  iv,  6),  C.  CAI.,  pi.  viii,  14, 
we  find  a  Sanskrit  instrumental  side  by  side  with  a  Prakrit  genitive  in  a  Brahmi 
inscription :  rd-jna  rd-ma-da'ta'sa. 
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For  rc^'arannil,  see  the  form  rannd  above.  It  might  alsa 
be  read  rdjardna ;  cf.  the  rdm  of  pi.  iv^  6,  or  pi.  v,  1  and  2 
(var.). 

Trans. :  •'  (Coin  of)  His  Majesty  Mahadeva,  King  of  Kings."^ 

PLiv,6: 

Br. :       r^m  vemakiasa  rudravarmas&a  vi  .    .     . 
Khar.:  rana tu{.)ma ja  ya  {&. 

The  form  rudravu{.)mas8a  is  equivalent  to  ^'Vammasaa 
(i.e.  -varmoHya  for  Skt.  -mrmanah),  the  m  being  changed 
into  vu  through  the  influence  of  the  adjacent  labials  (r^, 
ma) ;  cf.  the  Khar,  form  bkuguvussa  of  pi.  iv,  5,  the  w- vowels 
of  which  are  due  to  the  labials  {bha,  va)}  For  vijayatd,  see 
the  inscription  of  pi.  iv,  1.  If  the  final  a  be  short  we  have 
a  genitive  form  =  Skt.  vijayatah. 

Tram.  :  "  (Coin  of)  King  Vemaki  Rudravarma,  the 
Conqueror." 

PL  iv,  7 : 

Br.:       r{a)no  qjjamUtaBsa. 
Khar. :  rdna     a tra — . 

The  first  word  might  be  ranho  and  ranna ;  cf.  the  inscr. 
of  pi.  iv,  1.     The  second  word  <  Skt.  dryamitrasya. 
Trans. :  "  (Coin  of)  King  Ajjamitra." 

Pl.iv,  9: 

Br.:      r(5)  .    mahlm{i)Uas8a. 

Khar. :  .       fid  — hlmitra  — . 
Trans. :  "  (Coin  of)  King  Mahlmitra." 

PLiv,  12: 

Br. :       .   no     bhdnumitrassa. 

Khar.:  rdnd     bhdnu . 

or  ranna  and  na 

The  Brahml  equivalent  shows  that  the  KharosthI  "^  is. 
to  be  read  tra.    For  this  form  Professor  Biihler  proposed 

^  For  ibis  influence  on  the  part  of  the  labials  in  Pali  phonolog)-,  see  E.  Miiller^ 
PSli  Grammar,  p.  6. 
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tia,  tra,  or  tma,  in  his  notes  on  the  word  tadattaye^  occurring 
ki  the  Shahbazgarhi  Edict,  x,  L  21,  and  Mansehra,  z,  1.  9 
{Epigraphia  Indica,  vol.  ii,  p.  459,  notes  74  and  83).  He 
read  the  same  form  as  c^  on  coin-inscriptions  of  Eucratides 
(see  Vienna  Oriental  Journal,  vol.  viii). 

PL  iv,  14.  This  is  a  purely  Sanskrit  inscription.  The 
Khar,  ram  (=  rajnah),  on  the  reverse,  compared  with  the 
Br.  rdj'na,  on  the  obverse,  shows  that  the  Skt.  j7ia  is  written 
Sia  in  the  Eliar.  alphabet  (see  also  the  inscrs.  of  pi.  iv,  15, 
And  V,  1  and  2,  below).  Neither  alphabet  at  this  period 
possessed  a  sign  for  the  visarga. 

Trans, :  "  (Coin  of)  King  Viraya^,  the  Koluta." 

PI.  iv,  15 : 

Br. :       vrs9ir(a)jajnaganLasya  tr(a)tarasya. 
Khar. :  vris^inijanna    .     .    .tra    . . 

It  seems  to  be  clear  that  the  first  word  is  a  compound 
containing  eight  syllables,  the  two  first  of  which  are  vrpii 
{Khar,  vrism),  evidently  a  name  of  some  Ksairiya  tribe 
(p.  P.W.,  sub  voce),  and  the  three  last  of  which  are  ganasya, 
""race,  family."  The  diflBculty  comes  in  with  the  central 
jxart  of  the  compound,  viz.  r(a)jq/nd  (Khar,  rdjannajy  and 
especially  the  fifth  syllable  (jnd  :  nnd),  its  a-vowel  being 
-clearly  long. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  three  possible  solutions  of 
this  difficulty. 

(1)  A  Skt.  compound  rdja  +  djnd  (order)  would  be  repre- 
sented by  a  Prakrit  rdjahnd  (possibly  rdjannd  or  rq/dnd).^ 
Such  a  form  might  be  represented  by  our  Br.  r{d)jajnd,  with. 
iiid  for  fid  as  usual  in  these  Sanskritic  inscriptions,  and  Elhar. 
rdjarindy  with  the  lingual  instead  of  the  palatal  nasal.  If 
this  be  right,  the  whole  is  a  hahuvrihi  compound,  the  pure 
Skt.  form  of  which  would  be  vrsni-rqj-ajnd-ganasyay  i.e., 
**of  a  family  whose  name  (?)  is  Vrsniraja"  or  "whose  royal 
name  (?)  is  Vrsni." 

1  For  the  Prakrit  representatives  of  djMy  cf.  Kuhn,  Bcitrage,  p.  36. 
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(2)  A  Prakrit  nfia  or  una  might  also  be  derived  from 
a  Skt.  nya-/  and  the  word  rdjannd^  written  here  rqfqfnd  and 
r^'armdy  would  in  this  case  correspond  to  a  Skt.  rdjanyd, 
'^  belonging  to  the  Ksatriya  caste/'  and  the  whole  be  trans- 
lated "(the  coin)  of  him  whose  family  are  the  Vrsni 
ksatriyas  (or  royal  race),"  or  "  whose  royal  family  are*the 
Vrsnis"  {vrsni-rdjanyd-ganciaya).^  The  difficulty  here  lies. 
in  the  final  long  a  of  the  {rdjanyd-)  rdjamd.  Is  it  possible 
that  we  have  here  an  instance  of  that  lengthening  of 
compound  bases  seen  in  the  Yedic  dialect  (cf.  Whituey^ 
Grammar,  §^  247,  1255),  and  also  occurring  in  the  Pali 
stage  (cf.  Kuhn's  Beitrage,  p.  30,  and  MuUer's  Grammar, 
p.  18)  ?  Or  has  a  plural  form  (rdjannd,  *  the  ksatriyas ')  been 
combined  with  the  collective  noun  (gamiy  'family')  into 
a  compound  =  "  the  gam  ksatriyas  "  (?). 

(3)  A  less  plausible  suggestion  is  that  vrmirdjatind  may 
be  an  instrumental  used  as  a  genitive.  If  this  is  so,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  termination  nd  of  forms  like  rdtiCt 
has  been  irregularly  added  to  the  reconstructed  stem  rcljan,^ 

If  we  consider  that  there  is  a  form  rqfardjassa  side  by 
side  with  rdjarannd  in  the  inscriptions  of  pi.  iv,  5,  noticed 
above,  it  is  conceivable  that  -^a,  like  -saa,  may  have  been 
added  as  a  termination  to  the  stem  rdja.  There  remains, 
however,  the  syntactical  difficulty  of  making  our  supposed 
instrumental  agree  with  the  genitives  ganasya  and  trdtSrasya. 

*  Cf.  anna-  *  other '  from  anya-^  or  pajjimna^  *  cloud '  from  parjanya-, 

*  In  regard  to  the  representation  of  the  palatal  na  in  Prakrit-Sanskrit  coin- 
inscriptions,  I  may  refer  incidentally  to  the  Yodheya  coins  figured  in  pi.  vi,  2-4. 
of  0.  GAI.  (cf.  Kapeon,  Ind.  Coins,  pi.  iii,  13),  on  some  distinct  specimens  of 
which  in  the  B.M.  I  read  ^*  yo-dhe-ya-na  hra'himaydha-mL'ke^^  (the  yo  and 
y&  heing  identical  with  those  of  Biihier's  t.  iii,  31,  cols,  xiv  and  xiii) ;  and  also 
to  those  of  pi.  yi,  9-13  (cf.  Ranson,  pi.  iii,  15),  the  name  on  which  runs  **  Wa- 
hma  (once  inAa)-9ya-d^-9a-«^a,'*  the  nya  being  also  written  na, 

'  Somewhat  similar  is  the  addition  of  new  terminations  to  old  case-forms 
seen  in  such  instances  as  am-ti-yo-yMsa,  a-ti-yo-gctid  (Ehtilsi,  Atoka  Edicts,  ii, 
1.  5,  and  xiii,  1.  4).  For  such  forms  as  rahha'ssa  and  ra-ja^nd,  see  MiiUer, 
Grammar,  p.  77. 
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Art.  XVII. — Notes  on  Indian  Coins  and  Seals.     Part  IL 
By  E.  J.  Rapson,  M.A.,  M.II.A.S. 

A  Review  of  Mr.  Bergny's  "  Notes  on  some  Brahml- 
Eharostlii  Inscriptions  on  Indian  Coins." 

Thanks  to  the  investigations  of  Professor  0.  Franke'  and 
of  Mr.  A.  Viktor  Bergny  the  readings  of  practically  all 
the  known  biliteral  coin-legends  in  Brahml  and  Kharosthi 
characters  may  now  be  regarded  as  finally  settled.  In  this 
field  of  Indian  numismatics,  .as  in  so  many  others,  General 
Sip  A.  Cunningham  was  a  pioneer,  and  it  is,  therefore,  in 
no  way  surprising  that  many  of  his  readings  of  these 
inscriptions  as  given  in  his  Coins  of  Ancient  India  require 
•correction.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the 
progress  of  the  study  of  Indian  epigraphy  has  made 
a  scholarly  treatment  of  this  subject  possible. 

Mr.  Bergny  was  good  enough  to  submit  his  work  to  me 
in  the  Autumn  of  1898,  and  I  at  once  recognized  that  the 
extraordinary  patience,  with  which  he  had  subjected  these 
coin-legends  to  a  most  minute  scrutiny,  had  been  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  some  important  facts  which  had  escaped 
the  notice  of  his  fellow-investigators.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  undertook,  on  his  behalf,  to 
edit  the  article  which  precedes  this  in  the  present  number 
of  the  Journal.  I  have  freely  used  the  powers  thus 
entrusted  to  me  in  shortening  and  condensing  much  that 
Mr.  Bergny  had  written ;  but  I  hope  that,  in  so  doing, 
I  have  not  allowed  any  fact  or  observation  of  importance 
to  be  lost.  I  thought  it  no  part  of  my  duty  as  editor  to 
question  any   such    statements    of    fact    or    expressions  of 

I  ZDMG.,  Bd.  50. 
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opiDion,  even  in  cases  where  my  own  studies  bad  led  me 
to  a  different  conclusion.  It  is  the  object  of  the  present 
review  to  call  attention  to  these  cases. 

Such  a  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  either  in  regard 
to  the  forms  of  the  different  alphabetic  characters,  or  in 
regard  to  the  complete  word-forms  and  their  construction — 
it  may  be  either  epigraphic  or  grammatical. 

With  regard  to  the  former  class,  Mr.  Bergny  is  too  much 
inclined  to  see  new  varieties  where  certainly  they  were 
not  intended  by  the  engravers.  I  cannot  see,  for  instance, 
what  is  to  be  gained  by  noticing  a  form  like  Xi  hi  (p.  414). 
The  simple  fact,  in  this  case,  is  that  the  engraver,  in  the- 
small  space  at  his  disposal — ^less  than  one-tenth  of  an  incli 
—  has  made  the  usual  i-curve  rather  angular;  but  surely 
this  does  not  justify  us  in  hailing  the  form  as  a  new  and 
unpublished  variety ! 

The  form  fju  gho,  given  by  Mr.  Bergny  (p.  410),  cannot,. 
I  think,  be  supported.  Such  a  form,  if  it  could  be  proved, 
would  be  contrary  to  all  analogy  ;  but  a  further  examination 
of  the  coin  shows  that  the  strange  feature  —  the  curve  to 
the  left  at  the  top  of  the  central  stroke — is  due  not  to  the 
engraver  but  to  a  *  wave '  in  the  metal.  Other  lines  of  this 
•wave*  running  parallel  to  one  another  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  same  side  of  the  coin— one  between  iio  and  d/ia,  another 
above  dha,  and  another  between  ra  and  gho.  The  letter  in 
question  is  really  of  the  ordinary  form  given  by  Biihler, 
Taf.  iii,  and  the  vowel  is  represented  quite  regularly  as  in 
Col.  L 

With  regard  to  the  form  ^  jna  or  j'm  (according  to 
Mr.  Bergny),  I  cannot  agree  that  this  is  a  correct  repre- 
sentation of  the  character  as  it  occurs  on  the  coin — or  rather 
on  the  leaden  cast  of  the  coin  from  which  the  plaster  cast, 
photographed  in  C.  CAT.,  pL  iv,  6,  was  taken.  If  the 
horizontal  stroke  at  the  middle  of  the  ja-  portion  of  this 
compound  exist*  at  all — and  I  very  much  doubt  this — it 
is  certainly  not  such  as  to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  reading* 
it  as  -d. 
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The  double-forms  of  sa  r^  and  <J^  to  which  Mr.  Bergny 
calls  attention  (p.  411)  are  simply  blunders  of  the  die- 
engraver,  who  has  miscalculated  the  space  at  his  disposal, 
with  the  result  that  the  final  letters  of  the  two  portions 
of  the  inscription  going  round  the  margin  of  the  coin,  one 
from  the  left  upwards  and  the  other  from  the  left  downwards, 
have  got  jumbled  together.  What  gain  to  knowledge  can 
possibly  come  of  any  attempt  to  trace  the  development 
of  these  blunders  through  an  intermediate  hyphen -stage 
(p.  411),  or,  indeed,  of  any  serious  treatment  of  them 
whatever,  is  not  apparent.  They  are  mistakes  pure  and 
simple :   and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 

Mr,  Bergny  regards  the  character  j^  %ya  as  "  obviously 
a  compound  of  EharosthI  sa  with  Brahml  ya"  (p.  417). 
I  cannot  accept  this  ingenious  explanation  as  in  any  way 
"obvious."  The  representation  of  a  Brahmi  ya  in  this 
compound  is  by  no  means  evident.  Even  if  we  assume 
that  Mr.  Bergny's  drawing  is  correct,  and  regard  with  him 
the  two  curves  to  right  and  left  at  the  bottom  as  indicating 
a  Brahml  ya,  we  are  still  left  without  any  explanation  of 
the  upper  curve  on  the  left.  But,  in  reality,  the  existence 
of  a  curve  on  the  right  is  altogether  doubtful.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  actual  coin  leads  me  rather  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  such  curve  was  intended.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  a  very  inadequate  hook  on  which  to  hang  Mr.  Bergny's 
theory  of  a  mixture  of  the  two  alphabets — "  a  phenomenon,'^ 
to  use  his  own  words,  "so  far  as  I  know,  not  found  elsewhere 
in  Indian  palaeography." 

On  the  whole  question  of  the  study  of  coins  in  its 
relation  to  epigraphy,  a  word  of  warning  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  In  studying  the  forms  of  difficult  alphabets,  such 
as  Eharosth!  or  Sassanian  Pahlavi  for  instance,  as  they 
appear  on  coins,  there  are  two  dangers  which  must  be 
guarded  against,  and  both  of  these  arise  from  the  fact  that 
the  forms  so  represented  are,  in  most  cases,  necessarily  very 
small.  The  die-engraver  was  working  on  so  minute  a  scale 
that  a  very  slight  divergence  in   the  tracing  of   a  Une 

J.R.A.S.   1900.  29 
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or  curve  was  apt  to  make  a  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  forms  which  were  intended  to  be  identical;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  not  always  easy  to  express  the 
characteristic  features  which  distinguish  forms  bearing 
a  general  resemblance  to  one  another.  Mr.  Bergny  seems 
not  to  have  been  able  altogether  to  avoid  the  former 
danger :  he  is  apt  to  see  varieties  where  the  coin-engraver 
intended  none ;  and  the  whole  history  of  the  decipherment 
of  the  Kharosthi  alphabet  teems  with  instances  showing 
how  difficult,  nay,  how  impossible,  it  was  to  escape  the 
latter  danger  so  long  as  coin-legends  remained  the  chief 
sources  of  information.  To  the  belief  that  ta,  da,  and  ra 
were  represented  by  the  same  character,  for  instance — and 
the  first  and  third  of  these  are  really  often  quite  un- 
distinguishable  on  coins — we  are  indebted  for  the  comical 
forms  tradatasa  and  the  rest,  which  for  so  long  a  period 
enlivened  works  on  Graeco-Indian  numismatics.  These  errors 
were  first  corrected  by  Biihler,^  who  brought  a  knowledge  of 
the  £harosthi  alphabet  derived  from  the  A§oka  inscriptions, 
in  which  any  such  confusion  is  quite  impossible,  to  bear  on 
the  coins.  The  moral  is,  that  for  epigraphic  purposes  the 
large  monuments  should,  where  possible,  be  first  studied. 
The  light  thus  gained  can  then  be  focussed  on  to  the  minute 
forms  of  the  coins  with  some  prospect  of  a  real  gain  to 
knowledge.  In  the  decipherment  of  the  Kharosthi  alphabet 
the  opposite  procedure  was  inevitable  since  the  first  clue 
was  supplied  by  the  bilingual  coins — in  Greek  and  Prakrit 
— of  the  Graeco-Indian,  Saka,  and  Kusana  princes;  but, 
at  the  stage  to  which  the  study  has  now  reached,  both 
epigraphically  and  linguistically,  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  court  the  perils  which  attended  the  steps  of  the  first 
explorers. 

Something  still  remains  to  be  said  about  the  readings  or 
constructions  of  verbal  forms  proposed  by  Mr.  Bergny. 
The  most  daring  of  these  is  the  statement  (p.  418,  note  1 ; 
cf.  p.  413)  that  "  on  a  Mathura  coin    .     .     .     ,     C.  OAI., 

1  WZKM.,  viii. 
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pi.  yiii,  14,  we  find  a  Sanskrit  instrumental  side  by  side 
with  a  Prakrit  genitive  in  a  Brahml  inscription  :  rd-jrid 
rd^ma-cUhtc^sa**  Such  a  construction  is,  of  course,  absolutely 
unheard  of ;  and  no  instance  of  its  occurrence  can  be 
accepted  without  the  fullest  confirmation.  By  what  evidence 
is  it  supported  in  the  present  case  ?  Fortunately,  there  is 
no  lack  of  materials,  for  tbe  coins  of  Ramadatta  are  the 
-commonest  of  the  series  of  the  Hindu  Princes  of  Mathura. 
From  an  examination  of  the  twenty  specimens  in  the  British 
Museum,  it  is  certain  that  the  usual  inscription  is  quite 
distinctly  what  we  should  expect  it  to  be — Rdjno  Rdmadatasa, 
Is  there  any  sufficient  reason  to  doubt,  then,  that  the 
intention  of  tbe  engraver  was  always  to  produce  this 
reading?  On  what  facts  does  Mr.  Bergny's  case  rest? 
Simply,  it  appears,  on  this :  The  difference  between  jno 
and  jnd  consists  merely  in  the  fact  that  the  former  has 
a  horizontal  stroke  on  the  left  at  the  middle  of  the  ja- 
portion  of  the  compound.  This  ja-  portion  itself  is,  in 
height,  only  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  and  the 
added  stroke  which  distinguishes  jno  from  jnd  is  probably 
never  more  than  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  length  and 
is  often  very  much  shorter  —  quite  infinitesimal  in  fact. 
Indeed,  whether  it  can  be  said  to  exist  at  all  is,  in  some 
cases,  a  mere  question  of  opinion  and  eyesight.  Mr.  Bergny 
has  found  an  instance — I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  the 
particular  specimen  to  which  he  refers — in  which  he  decides 
that  it  does  not  exist,  and,  therefore,  he  thinks  it  right  to 
record  the  reading  as  jnd  and  not  jno.  On  so  unsubstantial 
a  basis  does  his  theory  of  the  unnatural  alliance  of  an. 
instrumental  and  a  genitive  rest !  In  all  seriousness,  it 
must  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  stultify 
scholarship  and  to  defeat  its  object — the  discovery  of  truths 
— ^by  neglecting  broad  principles  and  fixing  the  attention 
on  infinitesimal  details,  by  assigning  to  accidents  the  im- 
portance which  belongs  to  essentials. 

In  two  other  instances  Mr.  Bergny  suggests  the  possibility 
of  this  construction,  but  neither  of  them  affords  any  satis- 
factory evidence.      He  supposes   that   the  word  which  he 
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reads  as  vijaj/atu  on  the  coin  of  the  Audumbara  Budra- 
varman,  0.  OAI.,  pi.  iv,  6,  raay  be  an  instrumental  agreeing 
with  the  rest  of  the  inscription — Rdna,  etc. — in  the  genitive 
(p.  419).  Certainly,  he  does  himself  add  that,  since  the 
quantity  of  the  final  vowel  is  doubtful,  the  word  may  very 
well  represent  vijayatah,  the  ordinary  Sanskrit  genitive  of  the 
present  participle.  Now,  if  these  were  the  two  alternatives, 
who  would  hesitate  to  choose  the  latter  as  being  the  more 
probable  ?  But  since  the  inscription  is  in  Prakrit,  a  better 
explanation  is  that  a  final  -sa  has  been  omitted.  The  regular 
Prakrit  form  of  the  participle,  vijayatasa^  would  be  much 
more  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice,  and  the  con- 
jecture that  the  final  syllable  has  been  omitted  is  supported 
by  the  occurrence  in  the  corresponding  Brahmi  inscriptioD 
of  an  unquestionably  abbreviated  form  vijaya. 

The  last  instance  occurs  in  the  third  explanation  which 
Mr.  Bergny  regards  as  possible  for  the  very  difficult  form 
rcffq/nd  (p.  421).  He  himself  regards  it  as  the  least  plausible 
of  his  suggested  solutions  of  this  puzzle,  and  confesses  that, 
apart  from  the  question  of  the  construction  of  this  word 
with  a  genitive,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  form  as  an 
instrumental.  This  third  explanation  is  altogether  too  far- 
fetched to  be  at  all  probable;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that 
either  of  the  other  suggestions  is  quite  convincing.  It  may 
be  that  the  true  solution  of  this  difficulty  still  remains  to 
be  found.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Bergny  deserves  our  thanks 
for  his  very  ingenious  attempts,  and  for  the  light  which  his 
researches  have  thrown  on  other  points  of  interest  in  these 
remarkable  inscriptions. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  there  is  not  one  shred  of  real 
evidence  for  the  occurrence,  in  the  Prakrit  of  the  coins,  of 
the  construction  of  an  instrumental  in  apposition  to  a  genitive. 
It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that,  in  many  varieties  of  Prakrit, 
the  same  form  does  double  duty  for  both  dative  and  genitive^ 
and  that,  in  some  instances,  the  dative*form  is  the  one  which 
has  survived — e.g.  rq/ine  Famtaievasa  on  the  coins  of  Panta^ 
leon  ^ — but  there  is  no  evidence  to  warrant  us  in  believing 

>  B.M.  Cat.,  p.  9. 
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that  the  instrumental  was  ever  so  used.  It  remains  to  be 
proved  that  case-construction  in  Prakrit  ever  resolved  itself 
into  the  sort  of  "go  as  you  please"  which  this  would 
necessitate. 

Mr.  Bergny's  reading  Kolutasya  (p.  415)  on  the  coin 
published  in  C.  CAI.,  pi.  iv,  14,  is  undoubtedly  correct.^ 
General  Sir  A.  Cunningham's  reading  and  the  one  proposed 
by  me  (J.R.A.S.,  1900,  p.  125)  alike  err  in  failing  to 
recognize  that  the  consonant  of  the  second  aksara  is  I.  Thia 
is  a  most  important  correction,  for  it  adds  one  more  to  the 
list  of  Indian  states  of  Ancient  India  who  are  known  to  us 
from  their  coinage. 

Koluta  (Kauluta)'  is,  of  course,  ''the  king  of  the  Kulutas,'' 
a  tribe  known  to  us  from  a  number  of  passages  in  Sanskrit 
literature  and  from  an  inscription.  These  I  have  collected 
and  compared  in  a  subsequent  article. 

In  this  review  of  Mr.  Bergny's  work  I  have  only — except 
in  this  last  instance,  in  which  I  gladly  acknowledge  his 
correction  of  an  error  on  my  part — drawn  attention  to  those 
points  on  which  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  him  ;  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  I  have  allowed  none  of  these  points  to  escape. 
The  far  more  numerous  cases  in  which  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  him  I  have  tacitly  passed  over.  I  can  only 
hope  that  this  one-sided  treatment  will  not  tend  to  obscure 
my  very  real  appreciation  of  the  great  service  he  has  done 
t3  Indian  numismatics,  in  putting  on  record  a  scientifically 
accurate  account  of  these  Brahmi-KharosthI  coin-legends. 

1  Professor  0.  Franke^  in  a  letter  to  me  dated  March  12,  1900,  makes  the 
same  correction. 

^  On  ancient  coins  guna  often  occurs  where  we  should  expect  vrddhi  in  these 
forms  ;  e.g.  Odumhari  (for  AitdimbaH)  =  <<  the  king  of  the  Udumbaifts.*' 
Fefttaki  (for  Vaimaki),  Mr.  Bergny's  reading  on  the  coin  of  Eudravarma 
(p.  412),  is  probably  another  such  form  =  *'tne  king  of  the  Yimakas" ;  but 
s,  people  of  tnis  name  seems  not  to  be  known  from  any  other  source.  For  these 
forms  generally,  see  J.R.A.S.,  1900,  p.  99.  Mr.  Bergny  vigbtly  reads  Todheya 
OB  tte  coins  to  which  he  refers  (p.  421,  note  2).  Tho  form  Yandheya,  however, 
also  occurs  on  coins,  e.g.  COAL,  vi,  6-8,  and  in  the  Allahabad  inscription 
(cf.  Fleet,  CII.,  iii,  pi.  i,  line  22). 
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The  building  is  487  feet  long  from  north  to  south,  and 
112  feet  wide.  It  comprised  four  quadrangles,  surrounded 
by  cells.  The  exterior  circuit  contains  64  cells,  28  on  each 
of  the  long  sides  and  four  at  each  end.  Twenty-four  cells 
lining  the  divisions  between  the  quadrangles  bring  up  the 
total  number  of  cells  to  88. 

The  walls  are  of  extraordinary  mass  and  thickness.  Those 
of  the  outer  perimeter  are  seven  and  a  half  feet  thick.  The 
wall  separating  the  cells  of  the  most  southern  from  those 
of  the  next  quadrangle  are  no  less  than  eight  and  a  quarter 
feet  thick.     The  remaining  walls  are  six  feet  in  thickness. 

The  masonry  is  composed  of  huge  bricks  set  in  mud. 
The  two  sizes  commonly  used  are  1'  4  J"  x  9"  x  2f"  and 
1'  IJ"  X  9J"  X  2f".  Some  other  sizes  were  also  used,  and 
I  measured  one  brick  nineteen  inches  long.  The  foundations 
are  of  unusual  depth.  Those  of  the  walls  six  feet  i:i  thickness 
are  carried  down  sixteen  feet,  and  those  of  the  thicker  walls 
twenty  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  mound.  The  cells  as 
they  now  exist  have  no  entrances.  Evidently  the  whole 
superstructure  has  fallen  in,  and  we  now  see  only  the 
massive  foundations.  The  exceptional  solidity  of  the 
foundations  indicates  that  the  superstructure  must  have  been 
of  considerable  height  and  weight,  but  no  materials  exist 
from  which  any  inference  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  character 
of  the  elevation. 

A  quantity  of  cowrie  shells  was  found  in  the  central  cell 
on  the  eastern  side  of  courtyard  No.  II.  Votive  tablets, 
of  the  kind  commonly  called  "  Buddhist  seals,"  have  been 
found  in  considerable  numbers  in  several  of  the  cells. 
I  understand  that  many  of  these  were  given  to  Dr.  Hoey, 
my  predecessor  as  Commissioner  of  Gorakhpur,  who  has 
taken  them  to  Europe.     I  have  obtained  seven  specimens. 

No.  I  is  an  irregular  ball  of  grey  clay,  pierced,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  stamped  on  one  side  with  the  inscription 
Sri  JBhagava,  ^^^W^^  in  mediaeval  letters  of  about  the 
tenth  century, 

No.  II  is  a  circular  disk  of  red  clay,  convex  on  the  blank 
side,  and  stamped  on  the  obverte  in  a  circular  incuse  with 
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a  legend  of  six  lines  in  minute  characters.  The  legend 
seems  to  be  the  so-called  "Buddhist  creed,"  beginning  Te 
dharmma  hetu  prabhavd,  vrhicHv  is  really  the  mantra  of  the 
Mahayana  sect.    This  object  is  '9b"  in  diameter. 

No.  Ill  is  a  similar  object  in  grey  clay,  slightly  larger, 
being*  I'l"  in  diameter.  The  legend  is  the  same  as  on 
No.  II. 

Nos.  IV  and  V  are  exactly  alike,  and  seem  to  be  struck 
from  a  single  die.  Each  is  an  oval  tablet  of  reddish  clay 
3^"  long,  pointed  at  the  top,  with  a  deep  oval  incuse, 
containing  the  figure  of  a  goddess,  probably  Sri  or  Laksmi, 
the  goddess  of  good  fortune,  facing  front,  seated  on  a  lotus 
flower,  with  her  left  leg  tucked  up  and  right  leg  hanging 
down.  A  miniature  stUpa,  with  tall  pointed  hti  in  three 
stages,  is  above  each  shoulder,  and  under  the  stupa  over  the 
left  shoulder  there  is  a  six-petalled  flower.  The  inscription 
is  on  both  sides  of  the  goddess  and  below  her.  It  is  the 
*•  Buddhist  creed." 

Nos.  VI  and  VII  resemble  Nos.  IV  and  V  in  shape,  but 
are  slightly  smaller,  being  about  3^"  in  length.  A  seated 
Buddha  in  the  hhUmisparm  attitude,  with  his  right  hand 
pointing  to  the  ground,  is  substituted  for  the  goddess.  '  The 
legend  is  stamped  at  the  sides  of  and  below  the  image  and 
is  the  "Buddhist  creed."  The  stUpaa  at  the  shoulders  are 
similar  to  those  on  Nos.  IV  and  V,  but  the  six-petalled 
flower  is  wanting. 

The  characters  in  all  the  tablets  Nos.  II  to  VII  are 
certainly  not  very  ancient.^  Tliey  seem  to  me  to  date  from 
about  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  a.d.  The  alphabet  of 
the  Buddha  tablets  is  perhaps  rather  older  than  that  of  the 
goddess  tablets. 

The  only  recognizable  coin  which  was  brought  to  me  was 
a  common  coin  of  a  king  of  Jaunpur  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
but  much  worn  ancient  copper  coins  are  sometimes  found. 


^  No8.  I,  y,  and  YII  accompany  this  paper,  and  are  at  the  dLspoeal  of  the 
Society.  See  Plate.  The  other  specimens  hare  been  depasited  in  tne  Lucknow 
Frovincial  Museum. 
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No  inscription  other  than  the  legends  on  the  tablets  has 
yet  been  discovered. 

The  Sohnag  tablets  closely  resemble  in  general  character 
those  found  at  Pahna- Bihar  in  the  Farrukhabad  District, 
which  have  been  described  and  illustrated  by  Cunningham.^ 
As  at  Pakna-Bihar,  the  Sohnag  tablets  are  frequently  found 
enclosed  in  balls  of  clay. 

The  plans  show  the  extent  to  which  the  main  building  has 
been  excavated.  The  largest  quadrangle,  that  to  the  north, 
has  not  yet  been  touched.  The  object  of  the  excavator 
being  to  obtain  bricks  for  railway  ballast,  the  rubbish  which 
fills  the  interior  of  the  cells  has  rarely  been  disturbed,  and 
in  consequence  many  small  objects,  no  doubt,  remain  to  be 
discovered.  The  six  small  mounds  to  the  west  have  not 
been  disturbed.     They  are  probably  stupas. 

The  small  mound  marked  "aamddh**  near  the  flight  of  steps 
was  opened  by  me  and  proved  to  be  the  tomb  of  a  fakir,  who 
had  been  buried,  as  usual,  in  a  sitting  position.  I  replaced 
and  covered  up  his  bones,  which  were  accompanied  by  the 
clay  beads  of  his  rosary. 

It  is,  I  think,  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  main  building 
is  a  monastery.  The  tablets  show  that  it  was  a  monastery 
of  Buddhists  of  the  Mahayana  sect.  The  style  of  the 
masonry  proves  that  the  building  is  much  more  ancient 
than  the  objects  found  in  it  which  have  been  above  described. 
At  the  Commissioner's  house  in  Gorakhpur  there  is  a  terra- 
cotta seated  Buddha  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  which  has 
a  much  more  archaic  appearance  than  the  seals.  It  came 
from  Sohnag,  as  also  did  a  broken  stone  stool  which  is  kept 
with  it.  Such  stone  stools,  as  is  well  known,  are  commonly 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Buddhist  monasteries.^ 

Although  the  remarkable  remains  at  Sohnag  are  for  the 
first  time  rendered  intelligible  by  the  recent  excavations  and 
the  description  in  this  paper,  they  have  been  more  or  less 
known  for  many  years. 

*  "  Arch©ological  Survey  Reports,"  vol.  iii,  pp.  36-38,  pi.  xii. 

'  £  gave  Professor  Rhys  Danos  a  fragment  of  a  large  black  stone  votive  tablet^ 
or  **  seal,"  from  Sohnag,  inscribed  in  characters  of  about  the  fifth  century.  The 
inscription  had  contain^  a  royal  genealogy. 
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Buchanan -Hamilton  heard  of  them,  and  sent  a  native 
draughtsman  to  visit  them,  who  made  drawings  of  some  of 
the  mediaeval  Hindu  statues  in  the  shrines  on  the  surface 
of  the  mound.^ 

The  ruins  were  again  and  more  fuUy  described  by- 
Mr.  William  Crooke,  LC.S.y  who  served  for  a  considerable 
time  in  the  Gorakhpur  District  about  twenty -five  yeara 
ago.  When  Mr.  Grooke  visited  Sohnag  no  excavations  had 
been  made,  and  it  was  '' impossible  to  say  accurately  what 
buildings  it  contained."  He  estimated  the  height  of  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  mound  at  50  feet,  and  conjectured 
that  it  was  probably  a  stupa,  "  the  lower  portion  (which 
shows  traces  of  a  quadrangular  building)  being  a  Buddhist 
monastery  and  apartments  for  ascetics.''  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Crooke  that  a  stupa  probably  existed  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  mound,  now  crowned  by  the  temple  of 
Gaurfsankar. 

Mr.  Crooke  was  in  error  in  supposing  the  images  in 
the  modern  temples  on  the  ruins  to  be  Buddhistic.  They 
are  ordinary  Brahmanical  statues  of  Siva  and  Parvati 
(Gaurfsankar),  Visnu,  etc. 

The  hero  Paradu  Eama  is  specially  venerated  at  Sohnag,. 
and  a  fair  in  his  honour  is  held  on  the  tird  of  the  bright 
half  of  the  month  Baisakh  (April-May)  in  the  open  space 
to  the  north  of  the  monastery,  as  shown  in  the  map.' 
Probably  this  fair  is  a  survival  of  some  Buddhist  holiday. 

Mr.  Crooke  says  that  the  ancient  name  of  Sohnag  was 
Nagpur.  According  to  Buchanan- Hamilton,  "the  original 
name  of  the  place  was  Nagar." 

The  Brahmanical  legends  about  the  place,  which  are  cited 
by  Mr.  Crooke  and  the  earlier  writer,  are  not  worth  repeating. 

Sohnag,  as  Mr.  Crooke  observed,  is  one  of  a  series  of 
ancient  sites  extending  from  the  crossing  of  the  Qhagra 
river  (also  called  Deoha)  along  the  northern  road  through 
Kasia  to  Nepal.     The  present  crossing-place  is  at  Bhagalpur 

»  "Eastern  India,"  vol.  ii,  p.  361,  pi.  iv.     (London,  1838.) 
»  Gazetteer  of  the  North- Western  Provinces,  vol.  ^-i,  pp.  544-546.   (Allahabad, 
1881.) 
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on  the  Gorakhpur  side,  and  Turtipar  on  the  Baliya,  or 
southern,  side  of  the  river.  A  huge  dih  or  mound  of  ruins 
called  Khairigarh  is  close  to  Turtipar.  A  great  railway 
bridge  is  now  being  constructed  between  Bhagalpur  and 
Turtipar. 

A  pillar  at  Bhagalpur  is  inscribed  with  a  record  of 
twenty-one  lines  in  mediaeval  characters,  supposed  to  date 
from  the  tenth  century.  This  inscription  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  ever  properly  edited.^ 

An  old  ferry  used  also  to  exist  at  Mail,  about  four  miles 
north  of  Bhagalpur.  The  two  ferries  may  be  regarded  as 
one.  Two  roads  go  northwards  from  the  river  bank.  One, 
running  almost  due  north,  passes  the  ancient  Jain  site  of 
Kahaoih,  four  miles  beyond  Mail.'  About  two  and  a  half 
miles  further  north  there  is  a  mound  of  ruins  at  Ohero. 
Seven  miles  further  north  the  traveller  reaches  the  very 
extensive  remains  of  Khukhunu  (Khukhundo),  which  are 
almost,  if  not  quite,  conterminous  with  ruins  at  Nonkhar, 
three  miles  to  the  north-east.^  From  Nonkhar  to  the 
celebrated  ruins  at  Bisanpur,  near  Kasia,  so  long  erroneously 
reputed  to  be  the  site  of  Kusanagara,^  the  distance  due 
north  is  about  twenty-two  miles.  I  do  not  know  whether 
ancient   remains    exist    in    this    interval    or    not.      From 


*  An  eye-copy  of  five  lines  of  the  inscription  is  riven  in  '*  Eastern  India," 
vol.  ii,  pi.  \y  p.  366.  Cunninebam*8  assistant,  Mr.  Garrick,  has  published 
photographs  of  the  pillar  and  the  inscription  (''Reports/'  vol.  xvi,  pis.  xxx 
and  xxxi),  from  which  the  record  might  be  editea.  But  it  is  greatly  mutilated. 
The  pillar  is  close  to  the  bank  of  the  river. 

2  An  eye-copy  of  the  inscription  on  the  Kahaom  pillar  was  published  in 
*'  Eastern  India,"  vol.  ii,  pi.  v,  where  the  name  of  the  village  Kahauih  appears 
cinder  the  disguise  of  Kangho.  The  document  was  correctly  edited  and  translated 
by  Dr.  Fleet  ("  Gupta  Inscriptions  ").  It  records  the  dedication  of  the  five  Jain 
images  carved  on  the  pillar  by  one  Madra,  at  Kakubhagrama  (Kahauih),  in  the 
reign  of  Skanda  Gupta,  in  tlie  year  141  of  the  Gupta  era,  corresponding  to 
A.u.  459.  A  good  photograph  of  the  pillar  by  Mr.  Garrick  will  be  found  in 
pi.  ixix  of  vol.  xvi  of  the  **  Reports." 

3  NOnkhar  is  now  a  railway  station  on  the  Bodgal  and  North-Western 
Kmlway.  Cunningham  published  a  slight  description  of  the  Khukhunu  ruins 
in  vol.  i  of  the  **  Reports,"  pp.  86-91,  pi.  xxviii.  He  calls  the  place 
Khukhundo,  and  says  that  the  onginal  name  tvas  Ki^kindapura.  I  have  always 
heard  the  name  pronounced  without  the  d.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  >  visited 
the  ruins. 

*  These  remains  are  fully  described  in  my  monograph  entitled  '*  The  Remains 
near  Kasia"  (Allahabad,  1896). 
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Bisanpur  and  Kasia  a  Buddhist  pilgrim  would  marcli  north- 
east, cross  the  river  Gandak,  and  so  arrive  at  Lauriya,^  and 
there  meet  the  Nepal  road  from  Pataliputra  (Patna)  and 
Vaisali  (Basarh).  The  second  road  from  the  Bhagalpur 
or  Mail  ferry  runs  in  a  north-easterly  direction  towards 
Saran,  and  passes  Sohniig,  which  is  about  four  miles  due 
east  from  Eahaom.  Many  other  ancient  mounds  exist  iii 
the  neighbourhood.  They  are  being  freely  dug  up  for 
railway  ballast. 

Surprise  may  probably  be  felt  because  I  have  not  stopped 
the  excavations  at  Sohnag.  When  I  heard  of  them  in 
January,  1900,  the  excavations  had  already  continued  for 
a  year,  and  about  half  the  building,  or  more,  had  been 
destroyed.  The  right  of  excavating  the  bricks  had  been 
sold  by  the  owners  of  the  village  for  a  trifling  sum, 
Rs.  300,  or  £20,  I  believe,  to  the  contractor.  Nobody  had 
any  notion  that  such  an  enormous  mass  of  bricks  would  b& 
proved  to  exist,  and  the  contractor  has  consequently  made 
a  small  fortune. 

The  excavation  having  gone  so  far,  I  thought  it  useless 
to  stop  it.  Moreover,  the  mound,  while  unexplored,  was 
uninteUigible.  The  excavations  have  revealed  the  plan  of 
the  building,  and  may  at  any  moment  yield  inscriptions 
or  other  objects  of  great  interest.  The  preservation  of  the 
mere  bricks  of  the  foundation  is  of  slight  importance.  Onco 
the  plan  has  been  accurately  described  and  recorded  it  makes 
little  matter  whether  the  bricks  are  still  in  the  foundations 
or  not.  The  superstructure  disappeared  long  ago.  I  have 
given  the  contractor  stringent  orders  to  send  in  all  objects 
discovered.  He  gave,  as  already  noted,  a  large  number  to 
Dr.  Hoey,  and  the  few  since  found  have  been  willingly 
given  to  me.  After  full  consideration  of  the  question  I  did 
not  feel  justified  in  stopping  the  excavations. 

*  «*  Reports,"  vol.  i,  pp.  69-73,  pi.  xxiv  ;   vol.  xri,  pp.  104-108,  pi.  xxnii ; 
Tol.  zxii,  pp.  42-48. 
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Art.  XIX.— Notes  on  tlie  MSS,  of  the  Turkl  Text  of  Bdbar's 
Memoirs.    By  Annette  S.  Beveridgb. 

The  information  contained  in  the  following  notes  on  the 
MSS.  of  the  Turki  text  of  Babar's  autobiography  I  have 
not  seen  put  together  elsewhere.  It  is  offered  as  an  ad 
interim  contribution  towards  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
Turkl  text. 

The  notes  enumerate  with  some  detail  all  the  MSS.  of 
which  I  have  learned  that  they  exist  or  have  existed,  viz. : 

I.  Babar's  autograph  MS. 
11.  Khwaja  Kilan's  MS. 

III.  (Humayun's  transcript.) 

IV.  Elphinstone  MS. 

V.  British  Museum  MS. 
VI.  India  Office  MS.  (Bib.  Leydeniana). 
VII.  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  MS. 
VIII.  Mysore  MS.  (Tipu's). 
IX.  Bibliotheca  Lindesiana  MS. 
X.  Hyderabad  MS. 

XI.  St.  Petersburg  University  Library  MS. 
XII.  St.  Petersburg  Foreign  Office  MS. 

XIII.  St.  Petersburg  Asiatic  Museum  MS  (SenkovskI). 

XIV.  Bukhara  MS. 

XV.  Nazar  Bay  TurkestanI  MS. 

Two  titles  seem  to  be  used  for  these  MSS.,  viz.  TuzuJc-i- 
hdhari  and  Bdharndma.  A  third  name — Bdbariyah,  ^V— is 
given  to  the  work  in  the  last  of  the  St.  Petersburg  fragments 
(cf.  No.  XII).  Babar  uses  ^^.^J  ais  a  common  noun  when 
speaking  of  his  writings.      The  title  Wdqi'dt-i-babari,  when- 
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used  exactly,  seems  to  apply  to  the  Persian  translation  only. 
The  colophon  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Asiatic  Museum  MS. 
supplies  a  new  name,   WaqdyV'ndma'i'pddshdhl, 

For  help  in  preparing  these  notes,  I  have  to  thank 
Mr.  A.  G.  Ellis  for  his  invaluable  guidance  amongst  the 
catalogues  and  books  used  in  the  British  Museum ;  Mr.  C. 
Salemann  (director  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Asiatic  Museum, 
and  compiler  with  Baron  v.  Rosen  of  the  Oriental  MSS. 
Catalogue  of  the  St.  Petersburg  University  Library,  1888), 
for  most  useful  and  exquisitely  framed  notes  on  the  Russian 
TurkI  texts;  Professor  Nicolas  F^odorovitche  Eatanoff,  of 
the  Kazan  University,  for  much  useful  information  and  the 
trouble  taken  in  collecting  it ;  Mr.  N.  Schilder,  director 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Public  Library ;  Miss  Fanny  Toulmin 
Smith,  together  with  other  friendly  help,  for  a  translation 
of  Ilrainski's  preface ;  Mr.  William  Irvine ;  Professor 
E.  Denison-Ross;  and  Mr.  W.  Hall  Qriffin  and  Mr.  E.  de 
Necanda-Trepka,  who  both  helped  me  with  Ilminski's  preface. 
For  the  loan  of  MSS.  I  have  to  thank  the  Bibliotheca 
Lindesiana,  the  India  Office,  and  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  and  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Robert  E.  Douglas 
for  enabling  me  to  use  these  MSS.  under  his  charge  at  the 
British  Museum.  Those  who  have  worked  much  at  the 
British  Museum  realize  from  time  to  time  that  one  is  made 
free  of  its  vast  resources  and  that  it  is  truly  our  own  national 
and  individual  possession.  For  this  reason  it  does  not  always 
occur  to  us  to  express  the  gratitude  we  really  feel,  for  it^ 
helpfulness  and  generous  collaboration. 


I.  Emperor  Bdhar^s  autograph  MS. 

Certain  divergencies  in  the  substance  of  the  TurkI  texts 
have  suggested  to  me  that  Babar  put  forth  two  versions 
of  his  autobiography,  a  first  which  was  based  on  a  diary 
and  a  second  which  was  in  parts  revised  and  polished. 
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The  St.  Petersburg  MSS.  appear  to  me  to  have  descended 
from  the  first  edition,  the  Elphinstone  MS  and  its  allies 
from  the  second.  In  speaking  of  the  Russian  Foreign 
Office  MS.  CNo.  XII)  I  have  named  some  points  which 
suggested  this  as  possible.  Their  worth  can  only  be  judged 
by  expert  examination. 

Whether  any  MS.  that  may  be  ranked  as  autograph  still 
survives  I  am  not  able  to  say.  A  little  hope  encircles 
some  of  the  Bussian  set,  and  there  are  special  features 
of  the  Elphinstone  which  forbid  its  exclusion  until  further 
examination  of  it  has  been  made.  Unfortunately  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  this  most  valuable  copy. 

The  date  of  composition  of  even  the  earlier  and  elaborated 
portion  of  the  Tuzuk-i-babari  or  BdbamcLma  is  fixed  by 
internal  evidence  as  being  late  in  the  author's  reign.  This 
is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Erskine;  M.  Pavet  de  Courteille 
supports  it  by  citation  of  evidence,  and  to  this  evidence 
more  might  be  added.  The  whole  of  the  work  (which, 
however,  seems  to  be  based  upon  a  diary)  appears  to  have 
been  written  in  Hindustan,  where  perhaps  it  filled  the 
tedious  leisure  of  hot  seasons. 

A  portion  of  the  Bdbarmma  and  a  transcript  of  that 
portion  (cf.  No.  II)  existed  prior  to  March  5th,  1529,  since 
the  transcript  was  despatched  on  this  day  to  Samarqand.* 
That  Babar  was  working  much  later  we  gather  from 
Ghilbadan  Begam.  She  went  to  Hindustan  with  Maham 
Begam,  who  reached  Agra  on  June  27th,  1529.  Several 
months  later  she  accompanied  Babar  and  Maham  to 
Dhiilpur  and  SikrI.  In  her  narrative  of  incidents  of  this 
excursion  she  names  a  building  in  SikrI  where  her  ''royal 
father  used  to  sit  and  write  his  book,''  and  these  words, 
with  their  context,  allow  the  inference  that  he  was  doing 
so  at  the  time  of  her  visit,  i.e.  later  than  the  ''Ghiallar 
passage  **  (Merns.,  426).  The  manuscript  fragments  which 
are  attached  to  No.  XII,  reproduced  by  Ilminski  and  made 
familiar  by  Pavet  de  Courteille,  carry  down  the  narrative 

>  Memoirs  of  Babar,  Leyden  and  Erskine,  p.  406. 
J.R.A.8.  1900.  30 
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which  is,  in  them,  attributed  to  Babar,  to  within  a  few 
weeks  at  most  of  his  death  on  December  26th,  1530. 

II.  Khwaja  Kilan's  M8. 

This  is  the  transcript  already  named  as  despatched  ou 
March  5th,  1529,  to  Samarqand.  Of  its  survival  I  have 
no  information.  It  was  sent  to  Khwaja  Eilan  (a  Samarqand 
khxcaja  and  not  Biibar's  intimate  friend  of  the  same  title), 
who,  having  been  on  a  visit  at  Babar's  Court  in  Agra,  took 
leave  to  return  home  on  February  1st,  1529.  He  had 
preferred  a  request  for  a  copy  of  Babar's  book,  and  under 
date  March  7th,  1529,  the  Emperor  notes  its  dispatch  to  him. 

Of  this  MS.,  then,  it  is  known  that  it  was  not  carried 
beyond  March,  1529.  Also  that  it  did  not  contain 
Humayun's  notes  of  1553-4  (961  h.  Cf.  No.  III).  In 
this  last  particular  it  agrees  with  St.  Petersburg  No.  XII. 

A  minute  point  as  to  the  date  of  this  transcript  is  seen 
by  considering  the  following  parallel  passages  from  the 
Persian  and  English  versions.  For  the  sake  of  comparison 
the  Turki  and  French  are  added. 

I.O.,  Pers.,  No.  29  and  No.  3,405  (old  numbering) : 

JJit  ifj\2^j3  \mJ>j^  cuwsj  :1  aJ^  i^Jjlii^  L^VX::^^ 

Memoirs,  p.  406  : 

"  Khwiija  Kiliin,  Khwaja  Yahia's  grandson,  had  asked  for 
a  copy  of  the  Memoirs"  [^^M^j  memoirs]  *' which  I  had 
written.  I  had  formerly  ordered  a  copy  to  be  made,  and 
now  sent  it  by  Sherek." 

Ilminski,  p.  469,  1. 12 : 

t^j^  f^i*^}  •-r-'jjj^  *^^  u^Lxi::-*!  sjdj\  j^djJLj  ,^y^.^^  \J^jyi 
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Pavet  de  Courteille,  II,  326 : 

"  Khwaja  Kilan,  petit-fils  de  Khwaja  Yahia,  m'avait 
demand^  une  copie  des  m^moires  que  j'^tais  en  traia 
d'^erire;  je  la  fis  ex^cuter  en  effet  et  chargeai  Sherek 
de  la  lui  remettre." 

With  the  deference  natural  towards  Mr.  Erskine,  I  suggest 
that  his  "  formerly  "  perhaps  implies  a  time  unnecessarily 
remote,  htiktdh  kundnda  budam  may  refer  only  to  the 
interval  between  the  request  and  its  fulfilment  by  despatch 
of  the  copy,  i.e.  during  the  visit  of  Khwaja  Kilan  to  Agra 
or  even  after  his  departure.  If  the  copy  had  existed  before 
the  Khwaja  left  Agra,  it  would  have  been  natural  for  him 
to  receive  it  before  he  left. 

In  rendering  navishta  ahavad  by  "  had  written "  is  not 
the  subjective  force  of  shavad  wasted  ?  Cannot  navishta 
aharad  contain  the  idea  of  "whatever  might  have  been 
written,"  i.e.  incomplete  as  it  was,  and  thus  indicate  a  time 
less  remote  and  definite  than  does  "  had  written  "  P  Mltalbld 
could  also  yield  a  fuller  notion  than  "had  written," 
e.g.  "  kept  asking,"  or  "  used  to  ask,"  either  of  which 
forms  would  modify  the  sense  as  to  time  of  transcription. 

III.  {Emperor  Humdyiin*9  Transcript.) 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  sole  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  this  MS.  is  afforded  by  a  marginal  note 
of  the  Emperor  Humayun  upon  a  copy  of  the  Tuzuh-i- 
bdbari,  and  by  Mr.  Erskine's  translation  of  that  note.  The 
words  of  the  translation  (Mems.,  303)  are  as  follows  : — 

"  Now  that  I  am  forty-six,  I,  Muhammad  Humayun,  am 
transcribing  a  copy  of  these  Memoirs  from  the  copy  in  his 
late  Majesty's  own  hand- writing." 

Some  doubt  having  arisen  in  my  mind  about  this  passage, 
I  have  not  ventured  to  include  Humayun's  transcript 
amongst  MSS.  of  which  the  existence  is  established.  The 
matter  is  of  great  interest,  for  the  words  just  quoted  and 
their  context  are  valuable  both  historically  and  critically. 
They  are  a  part  of  one  of  two  notes  made  by  Humayiin 
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and  which  Mr.  Erskine  says  occur  in  the  Elphinstone  Turk! 
text,  i.e.  that  with  which  he  collated  his  finished  work. 
They  do  not  appear  in  aU  the  TurkI  texts.  (This  point 
is  taken  up  in  each  section  of  these  notes.)  One  only 
appears  in  any  of  the  considerable  number  ^  of  MSS.  of  the 
Persian  translation  in  which  I  have  looked  for  them. 

Of  Humayun's  two  notes,  the  second  concerns  a  fruit 
— the  amratphul  (Mems.,  329,  n.).  Of  this  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  here  that  it  is  not  found  in  any  MS.  —  TurkI  or 
Persian — to  which  I  have  had  access.  The  Elphinstone, 
I  regretfully  repeat,  has  eluded  my  search. 

The  first  note  (Mems.,  302-3)  is  that  of  which  part  has 
been  quoted.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  it  somewhat  in  detail. 
I  must  then  leave  it  to  scholars  to  judge  whether  it  justifies 
tlie  admission  of  ''  Humayiin's  Transcript "  amongst  facts. 

I  cannot  quote  the  note  in  TurkI  because  I  have  not  seen 
it  in  that  tongue.^  It  is  given  below  in  full  from  Persian 
and  English  versions ;  the  former  is  strictly  the  source  of 
the  latter,  since  it  is  an  extract  from  B.M.  Add.  26,200^ 
from  which  Mr.  Erskine  translated. 

B.M.  Add.  26,200,  f.  248,  L  6: 

h^:r.JL>  ^  J3  ^  j^  ^^ ^^  V^  V  y  "  -■  ]  ^^^  *J^  »x3jy  »J^ 

Jl4.S^  ijj^  j»-lL  ISJyi  JL  JiJ^  J-f?-  cT*  j^  J^'  (•'^^  *^^ 

jJi  J^Sv«  ^^j'Ok^  {^^  <-T^^  ^'^  J*^  J^  j'  cyd^ 

Mems.,  302-3 : 

"  (At  this  same  station  and  this  same  day,  the  razor  or 
scissors  were  first  applied  to  Humayun's  beard.      As  my 

1  Mr.  Erskine  worked  from  two  Persian  MSS.,  i.e.  B.M.  Add.  26,200  and 
B.M.  Add.  26,201  (Mr.  Metcalfe^s),  the  latter  bein«:.  he  says,  "defectiTe  and 
incorrect."  In  these  more  facile  dap^^^^A^^  ^jA  was  easily  able  to  consnlt 
a  round  dozen. 

2  Dr.  Leyden's  manuscript  translation  from  the  Turk!  gires  no  help,  because 
it  ends  before  the  notes  of  Humaj-uu  are  reached. 
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honoured  father  mentions  in  these  commentaries  the  time 
of  his  first  using  the  razor^  in  humble  emulation  of  him 
I  have  commemorated  the  same  circumstance  regarding 
myself.  I  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age.  Now  that  I  am 
forty-six,  I,  Muhammad  Humayiin,  am  transcribing  a  copy 
of  these  Memoirs  from  the  copy  in  his  late  Majesty'^s  own 
hand-writing.)" 

Having  had  occasion,  on  another  ground,  to  note  the 
occurrence  of  this  passage  in  the  Turk!  and  Persian  versions 
of  the  autobiography  of  Babar,  I  looked  for  it  in  all 
available  MSS.  I  found  it  in  none  of  the  TurkI,  but  in  at 
least  fourteen  of  the  Persian.  Reiterated  perusal  awakened 
some  deferential  uncertainty  as  to  Mr.  Erskine's  reading. 
It  was  a  most  regretful  doubt,  since  this  rendering  not 
only  provides  a  critical  test  of  some  points  in  the  history 
of  the  MSS.,  bat  is  full  of  human  interest.  Everyone  would 
prefer  to  leave  the  king-in-exile  to  his  pious  task,  untroubled 
by  criticism.  Everyone,  too,  who  has  enjoyed  Mr.  Erskine's 
writings,  must  desire  to  find  him  always  in  the  right. 

At  this  point  occurred  one  of  those  fortuitous  dovetailings 
which  now  and  then  fit  into  one's  work  the  exact  thing  it 
needs.  Mr.  Beveridge,  writing  from  India  about  a  remark- 
able Persian  TTdqi'dt't-babari  which  he  had  seen  in  Alwor, 
observed  that  it,  as  well  as  the  lithograph  of  Mirza  Muh. 
Sbirazi,  contains  a  copyist's  note  on  the  '*  shaving  passage  " 
(i.e.  Humayiin's  note;  Mems.,  302-3).  to  the  effect  that 
this  passage  was  copied  from  Humayun's  own  handwriting.^ 

1  The  Shirozi  passage  (171,  foot),  confused  and  defectiye  in  several  places, 
runs  thus : — 

jj  (?  aJ;^)  fj^  ^yJ  dJL**   *JcxJt*Jb  f^X^  jj^  j'->  (omission)  Ju  J^ 

<^U^  kfiL  Ja3  j!  (jj^Uib  iX^^r*  ^\j  ndyi  JL*  j^;U»  J  «JfJ"  [^ 

Jut  J^AX^  fJL:j,asc^\ 
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Seen  by  the  light  of  this  remark,  the  questioned  portion 
of  Humayun's  note,  i.e.  from  dar  aan  ehahal,  appears  to  me 
to  read  more  naturally  thus : — 

**  I  am  46.     Signed  [i.e.  he  writes,  if.  pP-]  Muh.  Humayun/* 

"  Copied  from  a  copy  of  a  copy  of  the  blessed  handwriting  of 
Sis  Mq/esty"  (Humayun). 

The  sentence  italicized  would  then  read  as  a  scribe's  note. 

As  is  well  known  from  Mr.  Erskine's  preface  to  the 
Memoirs,  he  translated  from  the  Persian  text,  and  collated 
his  finished  work  with  the  Turk!  MS.  which  Dr.  Leyden  had 
used.  He  writes  (preface,  yii) :  "  From  some  marginal  notes 
which  appear  on  both  copies  of  the  translation  [Persian,  B.M . 
Add.  26,200  and  26,201]  as  well  as  on  the  Turki  original 
[Elphinstone  MS.],  it  appears  that  the  Emperor  Humayun 
....    had  transcribed  the  Memoirs  with  his  own  hand.'^ 

Now  the  Persian  note  (Mems.,  302-3)  on  which  is  based 
the  statement  that  a  transcript  was  made  by  Humayun, 
is  not  ''marginal"  in  either  of  the  above-named  Persian 
texts.  These  two  only  were  used  by  Mr.  Erskine.  In  both, 
the  whole  of  the  passage  which  Mr.  Erskine  attributes  to 
Humayun,  is  incorporated  uncritically  in  the  text.  Nothing 
differentiates  it  in  any  way.  This  is  true  also  of  aU  the 
other  Persian  MSS.  that  I  have  examined. 

Mr.  Erskine,  however,  chose  to  use  the  word  "  marginal." 
This  raises  the  surmise  that  the  note  may  be  truly  marginal 
in  the  Elphinstone  Turki  MS.,  since  if  Mr.  Erskine  had  seen 
it  embodied  only  in  the  text,  Turk!  or  Persian,  it  seems 
probable  that  some  word  other  than  "marginal"  would  have 
passed  from  his  pen,  e.g.  interpolated  or  reproduced  from 
a  marginal  note.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  his  considered  translation  was  made  from  the  Persian, 
and  that  he  collated  only  with  the  Turki.  If  in  collating 
he  had  had  revealed  to  him  by  a  marginal  note  on  the 
Turki  MS.,  a  fact,  veiled  in  the  Persian  wording,  of  such 
great  interest  as  the  copying  of  Babar's  book  by  Humayun, 
it  would    have  accorded  with   his   practice  in  the  case  of 
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yariants  elsewhere  for  him  to  comment  upon  the  discovery 
and  upon  the  variation  of  the  texts. 

If  Mr,  Erskine's  reading  be  correct  and  indisputably  based 
on  the  Turkiy  the  copyists  of  the  Persian  MSS.  have  gone 
wrongs  since  they  vary  the  note  as  their  copies  descend  from 
the  original.  (Cf.  Table,  infra.)  The  reading  adopted  by 
the  later  scribes  is  of  course  of  little  weight,  since  this  is 
due  to  the  initiative  of  the  earlier  ones  and  in  particular 
and  chief  of  the  earliest. 

The  later  copyists  indicate  for  their  work  three  degrees 
of  descent  from  the  source,  viz. : 

4  3  2  1 

(a)  Copied  from  a  copy  of  a  copy  of  the  handwriting. 

Going  back  a  step,  the  passage  stands : 

3^  2  1  ^ 

(b)  Copied  from  a  copy  of  the  handwriting. 

Earlier  than  this  must  have  been  a  form  of  which  I  have 
no  examples,  viz. : 

2  I 

(c)  Copied  from  the  handwriting. 

Perhaps  this  (c)  existed  only  in  the  Turk!  texts. 


It  seems  that  the  first  scribe,  i.e.  he  who  wrote  as  in 
example  (c),  either  did  not  read  what  Humayun  wrote  in 
the  way  Mr.  Erskine  has  read  and  translated,  or  that  he 
did  not  set  down  his  reading  so  clearly  as  to  prevent  his 
successor  from  falling  into  error  and  adding  a  'naql.* 

Both  the  Persian  texts  used  by  Mr.  Erskine  are  worded 
like  example  (a),  which  allows  the  inference  of  three 
descents  from  the  "  blessed  handwriting."  How  would 
Mr.  Erskine  have  worded  his  translation  if  example  (b) 
had  been  before  him  P 

If  the  whole  of  the  note  under  discussion  be  attributed, 
as  Mr.  Erskine  has  attributed  it,  to  one  hand — Humayiin's, 
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the  reading  is  strengthened  by  the  use  of  dn  in  an  hazrat 
and  not  aln.  But  if  the  words  "  Muh.  HumayOn  "  be  taken 
as  a  signature  and  the  following  words  as  a  copyist's  note, 
the  scribe  would  have  no  reason  to  make  a  distinction 
between  Babar  and  Humayun^  and  the  grammatical  force 
of  dn  would  be  less.  As  Mr.  Erskine  read  the  passage,  dn 
is  applied  to  the  one  person  named  by  HumayOn,  i.e.  Babar. 
Mr.  Erskine's  reading  is  not  without  a  grammatical 
difficulty,  since  '*  Muh.  Humayun "  is  the  nominative  of 
manqul  %hud.  Two  other  points  attract  attention  in 
Mr.   Erskine's   translation — 

(1)  To  allow  of  it,  either  the  word  iiaql^  used  without 
limitation,  must  be  read  in  two  senses  in  the  same  sentence  ; 

(2)  Or  the  passage  contains  the  information  that  Babar 
wrote  down  two  MSS.,  since  Humayun  transcribes  from  the 
duplicate  (copy,  naql)  of  His  Majesty's  handwriting. 


Mr.  Erskine  uses  'copy'  as  equivalent  to  'MS.'  Can 
a  first  autograph  MS.  be  truly  called,  Anglice,  a  copy  (i.e. 
as  we  speak  of  one  book  in  an  edition),  or  Persice,  naql, 
a  duplicate  P 

If  naql  be  read  as  '  narrative,'  the  main  difficulties  would 
remain. 

If  one  were  to  readjust  a  little  and  let  in  a  copyist  to 
account  for  one  naql,  an  objection  of  a  different  nature 
would  be  started.  Humayun  would  commemorate  the 
descent  of  his  transcript  from  Babar,  to  the  scribe,  to 
himself — an  undignified  and  improbable  'switchback/ 

So  much  has  of  necessity  been  said  as  to  the  Persian 
MSS.  that  a  few  discursive  complementary  words  further 
may  be  allowed. 

In  the  thirteen  MSS.  tabulated  below,  the  note  attributed 
by  Mr.  Erskine  to  Humayun  is  essentially  identical  as  far 
as  and  inclusive  of  the  words  hamra-hu,  Muh.  Humdyun. 
The  word  harara^hu^  s.^ ,  was  perhaps  a  puzzle  to  some  of 
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the  scribes ;  it  takes  various  f ormS|  never  carries  the  zamma, 
and  has  sometimes  a  vagrant  dot.^ 

After  the  word  "  Humayun  "  the  MSS.  show  a  good  deal 
of  variation.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table.  It 
imcludes  some  details  of  reference,  and^  moreover,  indicates 
some  correspondence  between  the  date  of  the  MSS.  and 
their  degree  of  descent. 

1  As  illustrating  the  use  of  the  Ar.  g  in  this  expression,  Mr.  William  Irvine 
referred  me  to  the  inscription  under  the  portrait  of  Jahangir  which  faces  p.  115 
•of  Mr.  W.  Foster's  **  Embassy  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe/'  and  where  the  parallel 
expression  raqama-ku  is  used.  The  5  would  explain  the  abnormal  mim  on 
which  Mr.  Wollaston  comments  (J.R.A.S.,  Jan.,  1900,  p.  71).  Mr.  Irvine 
has  mentioned  to  me  another  instance  of  ^ j^>-  harara-hu,  which  occurs  in 
the  colophon  of  a  B.M.  Persian  MS.,  Munisu'l-arwah,  by  Jahan-ara  Begam, 
•daughter  of  Shah-jahan. 
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IV.  Elphimtone  MS. :  Tuzuk-i-bdhari  {Mems.,  183  w.). 

This  is  the  copy  translated  from  by  Dr.  Leyden,  and  with 
it  Mr.  Erskine  collated  his  finished  work.  It  was  purchased 
in  Peshawar  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  when  on  his  mission  to 
Kabul  in  1809.  On  Dr.  Leyden's  death  it  would  seem 
to  have  met  with  some  misadventure,  since  Mr.  Erskine 
speaks  of  it  as  **  fortunately  recovered  "  by  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
who  had  believed  it  sent  to  Europe  with  Dr.  Leyden's 
papers.  Mr.  Elphinstone,  having  again  become  possessed 
of  it,  sent  it  to  Mr.  Erskine,  and  thus  ''reduced"  him, 
"though  heartily  sick  of  the  task,  to  the  necessity  of 
commencing  work  once  more,"  i.e.  of  collating  his  own 
translation  from  the  Persian  and  incorporation  of  Leyden's 
translation  from  the  TurkI,  with  Leyden's  original.  This 
will  have  occurred  before  1816,  the  date  of  completion 
of  the  Memoirs.  Since  that  time  I  have  found  only  one 
mention  of  the  MS.,  viz.  in  a  manuscript  note  made  by 
Mr.  Erskine  and  dated  1848,  and  I  have  not  found  the 
MS.  It  is  one  of  special  value  and  interest ;  by  dwelling 
at  length  on  my  inability  to  find  it,  information  may  be 
obtained  and  the  precious  volume  located. 

Mr.  Erskine's  note  is  made  upon  a  flyleaf  of  the  B.M. 
Tuzuk'i-hdbarl  (Add.  26,324),  which  was  once  his  own. 
This  MS.  is  imperfect  and  disarranged.  Mr.  Erskine  has 
analyzed  its  contents.  The  analysis  is  followed  by  the 
remark:  —  "N.B.  The  folios  25-38  are  wanting  in 
Mr.  Elphinstone's  copy  of  the  original,  now  in  the  library 
of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Udinburgh.*'  The  whole 
entry  is  signed  by  Mr.  Erskine,  and  is  dated  Edinburgh, 
25th  December,  1848. 

Led  by  this  note,  which  was  and  is  my  only  clue  to  the 
MS.,  I  wrote  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Advocates'  Library, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Clark,  for  permission  to  see  it.  He  replied  that 
the  Advocates'  Library  did  not  possess  the  MS.,  and 
incidentally  mentioned  that  a  copy  of  the  Memoirs  (Leyden 
and  Erskine)  had  been  missing  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
After  fruitless  enquiry  elsewhere  for  the  MS.,  I  acted  upon 
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the  coincidence  of  learning  the  loss  of  the  translation  when 
I  had  sought  the  original,  and  troubled  the  Keeper  with 
questions  as  to  the  receipt  of  the  Memoirs.  It  was  possibly 
a  gift,  I  thought,  and  some  record  of  this  might  name 
the  MS.  This  slender  clue  failed.  The  annals  of  the 
Library  lead  to  the  view  that  Mr.  Erskine's  work  was 
received  in  due  course  under  the  Copyright  Acts.  The 
Keeper  assures  me  as  to  the  MS.  that  "recent  exhaustive 
enquiries  have  failed  to  show  that  it  has  ever  been  the 
property  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  there  being  no  entry 
of  it  in  either  of  the  catalogues  of  the  MSS.,  nor  is  it  in  the 
manuscript  collection  uncataiogued,  as  a  recent  individual 
examination  of  the  contents  of  the  MS.  Room  shows."  The 
ittdics  are  the  Keeper's.  The  word  so  distinguished  is 
depressing  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  safeguards  of  the 
Library. 

Of  course,  even  Mr.  Erskine  may  have  been  mistaken, 
but  the  reasons  which  led  me  to  trouble  the  Keeper  with 
repeated  enquiries  and  to  hope  for  success  are  not  light. 
They  are — 

(1)  Mr.  Erskine's  own  intimate  knowledge  of  and  interest 
in  Mr.  Elphinstone's  MS.  This  interest  was  persistent,  as 
is  shown  by  the  memorandum  just  quoted,  which  was  made 
thirty-two  years  after  he  had  finished  his  translation.  His 
literary  work,  however,  had  been  faithful  to  Bdbariana. 

(2)  Mr.  Erskine  made  the  note  in  the  close  neighbourhood 
of  the  Advocates'  Library,  i.e.  in  Edinburgh. 

(3)  The  note  is  not  hasty  or  casual.  The  information 
as  to  location  of  the  MS.  is  designed  and  carefully  inserted. 

The  MS.  may  be  in  private  hands.  It  is  not  in  any  of 
the  great  libraries  of  London,  Oxford,  or  Cambridge.  It 
is  not  any  one  of  the  other  MSS.  enumerated  in  these  notes. 
This  is  shown  by  consideration  of  their  respective  contents. 
It  would  be  truly  regrettable  if  it  were  lost.  It  has  special 
features  of  great  interest,  and  in  particular  the  note 
which  might  decide  the  question  of  Humayun's  transcript. 
Mr.  Erskine  describes  it  as  "  very  correct "  and  ''unfortunately 
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incomplete."  Its  continuous  narrative  ends  before  the  battle 
of  Khanwa^  (Moms.,  355  n.),  and  a  short  fragment  only- 
folio  ws  (Mems.,  382  top  to  389  top).  It  is  unique  amongst 
the  Turk!  texts  which  I  have  seen  or  know,  in  the  particular 
that  it  contains  both  the  notes  of  Humayun.  This  i» 
a  remarkable  distinction.     The  notes  may  be  autographic. 

In  quoting  the  amratphul  note  (Mems.,  830  n.),  Mr.  Erskine 
says :  "  There  is  in  the  Turk!  copy  the  following  note  of  the 
Emperor  Humayun.  It  is  not  found  in  either  of  the  Persian 
translations."  Unfortunately  he  does  not  quote  any  Turk! 
words,  and  it  is  only  from  his  preface  that  one  infers  the 
note  to  be  *' marginal."  It  would  be  most  useful  to  know 
in  what  way  the  note  is  vouched  for  in  the  Turk!  aa 
Humayiin's.  If  with  harara-hu,  this  would  throw  light  on 
the  other. 

Dr.  Leyden,  as  has  been  said,  gives  no  help,  his  MS. 
ending  at  a  point  some  eighty  pages  earlier  in  the  Memoirs. 

V.  B.M.  Add.  26,324.     (Title  absent.) 

Mr.  Erskine  gives,  on  a  flyleaf  of  this  book,  the  following 
account  of  its  contents:  ''This  volume  contains  scattered 
fragments  of  the  original  TurkI  Commentaries  of  Babar, 
being  apparently  some  leaves  preserved  from  a  copy  that 
had  gone  to  pieces,  and  which  have  been  bound  together 
out  of  order.  These  fragments  are  six  in  number,  with 
a  portion  of  a  tailpiece  containing  the  name  of  the 
transcriber  and  the  date  of  transcription.  The  following 
table  will  assist  in  restoring  them  to  their  proper  place." 
.  .  .  .  "N.B.  ITie  folios  25-38  v,  are  wanting  in 
Mr.  Elphinstone's  copy  of  the  original^  now  in  the  Library 
of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh.  See  Memoirs- 
of  Babar,  p.  355,  note."  ....  (Signed)  "  William 
Erskine,  Edinburgh,  December  25th,  1848." 


>  Bt  a  slip  of  memory  Mr.  Erskine  (pref.,  xi)  hn<{  indicated  Psnipat  (307) 
insteaa  of  Khanwa  (355)  as  the  last  topic  of  Mr.  £lphinstone*s  MS.  In  the- 
intermediate  pages  (307-355)  ate  eight  notes  referring  to  the  Turk!  text,  and 
ihase  include  fiumayun's  on  the  amratphul. 
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This  volume  was  formerly  Mr.  Erskine's,  and  was  given 
to  him  by  Major  Yule  in  1836.  It  was  therefore  not  used 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Memoirs. 

The  tailpiece  states  that  the  MS.  was  transcribed^  by 
the  "  humblest  of  those  who  have  charge  of  the  khdnazdddn, 
Daud,  son  of  'Ali'u-l-kashmiri,  in  1629-30."  Eight  years 
later  this  same  copyist  produced  a  fascinating  Wdqi^dt-i-hcLbart 
(which  is  catalogued  as  B.M.  Add.  16,623),  thus  working 
twice  after  Babar,  once  on  the  TurkP  and  once  on  the 
Persian.     The  latter  copy  was  made  at  Labor  in  1638. 

Neither  of  Humayiin's  notes  occurs  in  this  volume ;  their 
place  falls  in  a  lactma. 

'  The  date  of  this  transcript  and  its  finished  beauty  testify  to  the  continued 
interest  felt  at  Akbar's  Court  in  the  Turk!  text.  Mr.  IVilliam  Irvine  assures  me 
that  this  interest  persisted  much  later.  *'  Turk!/*  he  writes  to  me,  '*  was  spoken, 
i.e.  understood,  at  the  Mu^^hal  Court  well  into  the  eighteenth  century,  and  up  to 
that  time  there  were  numbers  of  Qalmaq,  Uzbak,  and  Qirgbiz  women  servants 
and  slaves  in  the  harems.  Within  60  or  60  years  of  the  Mughal  arrival  in 
India,  how  much  more  usual  must  such  knowledge  have  been.** 

By  critics,  Babar's  literary  stvle  is  accounted  one  of  the  best  amongst  Turki 
authors.  His  writings,  like  Aflr  'All  Shir's,  would  be  a  textbook  for  all  who 
read  Turk!  and  who  could  get  access  to  them.  'Abdu-r-rah!m  presumably  made 
acquaintance  with  them  in  early  youth,  since  there  must  have  been  a  strong  Tur^ 
element  in  his  father's  household.  His  mother  was  a  Mewatl,  and  his  father  died 
when  he  was  three ;  but  Bairam  Khan  was  a  f  uU-bom  Turkoman,  and  of  a  family 
so  distinguished  amongst  the  Black  Sheep  that  tribal  position  would  be  a  source 
of  pride.  Bairam  was  great-grandson,  through  a  son,  of  *Ali  Shir  Baharlu. 
His  mother  also  was  of  good  Turk!  birth.  One  of  his  wives,  Salima,  was  of  the 
same  degree  of  descent  from  'All  Shir,  through  a  daughter.  Pasha.  Salima 
married  Akbar  later,  and  'Abdu-r-rahim  was  brought  up  with  Akbar's  sons,  of 
whom  it  is  known  that  at  least  Salim  learned  Turki. 

'Abdu-r-raliim's  parentage  and  upbringing  presuppose  familiarity  with  the 
Turki  language ;  his  bias  to  learning  presupposes  that  he  would  early  become 
familiar  with  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  that  tongue.  These  things  would 
naturally  suggest  him  to  Akbar  as  a  fit  translator  of  the  Tuzuk'i'bdbari, 

The  author  of  the  last  fragment  of  Eehr  and  Ilroinski's  text  sa^'s,  in  the 

words  of  Pavet  de  Courteille,  **  Quant  au  livre  appel6  Babariyah,  ^vb,  Mirzs 

Khan,  fils  de  Bairam  Khan,  a  et^  charge  de  le  traduire  du  tnrc  en  persan  poor 
en  faciliter  la  lecture  k  ceuz  qui  is^noreraient  la  premiere  de  ces  deux  langues." 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  earlier  translation  of  this  Tuzuk,  by  Mirza 
Pavanda  Ha.san  and  Muq.  Quli,  which  was  finished  in  1686,  four  years  before 
*ADdu-r-rahim*8,  is  passed  over  by  contemporaries.  It  may  be  noted  here  that 
the  B.M.  copy  of  this  translation  does  not  contain  Humayiin's  notes.  They  fall 
in  a  lacuna, 

[Cf.  Perg.  Cat.,  Rieu,  p.  799;  I.O.  Cat.,  ».r.  Waqi*dt-i-bdbart ;  Bodl. 
Cat.,  a.f?.] 
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VI.   India  Office  MS.,  Bib,  Leydeniana,  No.  178.     (No  title.) 

The  India  OflBce  enjoys  the  reputation  of  possessing  an 
unusually  fine  copy  of  the  TurkI  TUzuk-i-hdhan.  Several 
d  priori  considerations  lead  to  the  expectation  that  this 
will  be  the  Mysore  MS.  (Tipu's),  but  the  only  example 
of  our  Tuzuk  to  be  found  in  the  Library  is  the  one  named 
above,  which  came  from  Dr.  Leyden's  collection.^ 

Everyone  approaches  a  famous  MS.  with  deference  and 
pleasurable  anticipation,  and  in  the  case  of  the  I.O.  TurkI 
Tuzuk'i'habai%  I  most  ajssuredly  was  not  the  proof  of  this 
rule.  Unfortunately  my  respectful  attitude  towards  it  has 
been  so  rudely  changed  and  by  a  disillusion  so  complete 
as  to  be  comic.  If  I  dwell  upon  my  experience  here,  it  is 
only  to  emphasize  the  case  of  the  MS.,  and  for  this  reason 
the  personal  intrusion  will,  I  trust,  be  excused. 

I  had  asked  the  loan  of  this  MS.,  and  the  I.O.  Library 
Committee  had,  upon  a  security  bond,  heavy  as  being  the 
value  of  a  book,  acceded  to  my  request.  Pending  final 
arrangements,  I  came  to  know  more  of  our  poverty  in  this 
TU&uky  and  took  alarm  at  the  risk  to  which  a  MS.  is  exposed 
in  a  private  house,  since  a  forfeited  bond  is  no  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  a  valuable  MS.  I  accordingly  withdrew  my 
request  for  the  loan  to  be  made  to  myself,  and  later  on, 
by  the  kind  intervention  of  Professor  Robert  K.  Douglas, 
obtained  permission  for  the  MS.  to  be  sent  to  his  safe  charge 
in  the  British  Museum. 

^  A  passage  may  be  appropriately  quoted  from  the  Journal  Aaiatique  (January, 
1842)  which  shows  that  a  bygone  savant  did  not  clearly  distinguiBh  between 
Tipii's  MS.  and  Bib.  Leydeniana.    **  Lea  M^moires  de  Babar,  ^^  jU  C/jy  i 

faiaaient  paxtie  de  la  biblioth6que  de  Tippoo  Sahib,  tue  4  Mai,  1799 ''  .  .  .  . 
**  la  bibliotheque  enti^re  fut  offert  a  rEast  India  Company,  a  Texception  de 
quelques  mannscrits  reserves  pour  la  8oci6t6  asiatique."  .  .  .  .  "  Cost 
maintenant  dans  cette  bibliotheque,  ainsi  que  nous  lisons  dans  la  grammaire 
Inrque  de  Davids  que  se  trouve  l*original  des  M^moires.'*  The  writer  of  the 
above  has  not,  however,  observed  that  Davids  names  Leyden's  MS.  and  not  the 
East  India  Company's.  "Heureusement,'*  says  Davids,  **Poriginal  de  cet 
nuvrage  interessant  eziste  encore,  et  le  MS.  se  trouve  dans  la  biblioth^ue  de  la 
('ompagnie  des  Indes.  II  appartenait  autrefois  au  feu  Dr.  Leyden/*  The 
Journal  Asiatique  leaps  from  the  Mysore  MS.  to  Bib.  Leydeniana,  No.  178. 
The  former  is  not  found  in  the  Library ;  the  latter  is  an  ancient  possession.  It 
was  at  latest  in  1832  that  Davids  saw  it,  and  presumably,  since  Dr.  Leyden  died 
in  18 II,  it  had  passed  much  earlier  into  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company. 
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It  is  with  something  like  consternation  that  I  find 
No.  178  unable  to  account  for  its  reputation.  It  discloses 
itself  so  defective  as  to  provoke  the  surmise  that  for  some 
ninety  years  it  has  subsisted,  in  unquestioned  honour,  upon 
the  fame  of  another  transcript.  It  has  contrived  to  deceive 
all  round,  and  up  till  now,  since  the  latest  official  utterance 
about  it  flatters  it  as  "  complete."  * 

The  grounds  of  this  unpleasant  surmise  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  Competent  advisers  assure  me  that  the  transcript  is 
modem  and  of  nineteenth-century  date.  Its  former  owner, 
Dr.  Leyden,  died  in  1811.  The  flyleaves  of  the  bindings 
are  water-marked  "S.  Wise  &  Patch,  1805."  ^ 

(2)  It  carries  no  credentials  either  of  its  own  rank  or  of 
owners  earlier  than  Dr.  Leyden.  It  does  not  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  East  India  Company  or  of  the  India  Office. 
The  sole  indication  of  its  ownership  is  "Bib.  Leydeniana, 
2,538 "  upon  a  flyleaf,  an  entry  apparently  made  in  its 
entirety  in  the  library  to  which  it  passed  after  Leyden's 
death,  i.e.  either  that  of  Fort  William  in  Calcutta  or  of 
the  East  India  Company  in  London.  (The  same  flyleaf 
bears  a  pencilled  "85"  and  an  LO.  shelf -mark.)  The 
binding  is  the  identical  brown  of  other  books  formerly 
Dr.  Leyden's.  The  transcript  has  no  distinction :  no 
marginal  frame,  no  frontispiece,  no  colophon,  no  title,  no 
seals,  no  rubrics ;  year  runs  into  year  and  event  into  event 
in  the  casual  fashion  of  poorer  Persian  transcripts. 

Dr.  Eth^'s  description,  which,  it  should  be  noted,  is 
placed  amongst  those  of  Persian  MSS.,  says  nothing  of  how 
or  when  No.  178  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  India 
Office.  It  is  catalogued  as  a  }Fdqi*dt'i'bdbari,  but  it  bears,, 
strictly  speaking,  no  title,  since  these  words  are  casually 
dropped  by  a  hand  not  the  copjrist's  on  a  binder's  flyleaf. 

(3)  The  earlier  part  of  the  MS.  has  been  much  corrected^ 
roughly  and  with  disrespeotfid  pen.     The  corrections  cease 

^  Cf.  Dr.  Ethc's  as  yet  unpublished  Catalogue  of  the  India  Office  Librarj. 
*  The  flyleaves  of  a  volume  of  Dr.  Leyden's  own  MSS.  (B.M.  Add.  26,253) 
are  water-marked  with  the  same  names  and  dated  1809. 
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suddenly.      Mistakes  occur  after  this  point.      Perhaps  the 
attempt  at  rectification  was  abandoned. 

A  few  of  the  errors  which  lower  the  character  of  the  MS. 
for  accuracy  and  careful  transcription  may  be  enumerated  : 

(a)  Cf .  Ilminski,  p.  40,  11.  8  and  6  from  foot,  "  khalifa  " 

in  each  line.  In  No.  178,  f.  42J,  the  words  between 
the  two  khalifa  are  absent.  On  the  same  page  and 
in  the  last  line  the  same  fault  occurs  between  two  si. 

(b)  On  the  earlier  pages  of  No.  178  it  can  be  seen  that 
a  considerable  number  of  omissions  have  been  supplied 
by  marginal  corrections  in  a  hand  not  the  copyist's. 

(c)  No.  178,  f.  97a,  has  a  marginal  note  at  the  beginning 

of  an  erased  passage,  **az  in  jd  td  nishdn-i-digar 
ghalat  asV  The  complementary  nishdn  is  at  the 
foot  of  f.  986.  Thus  nearly  two  folios  are  inter- 
polated. This  is  not  a  case  of  simple  misplaced 
folios,  since  five  and  a  half  lines  of  the  text  are 
repeated.  These  are  erased  by  the  corrector  at  the 
beginning  of  the  passage,  and  occur  again  f.  99a  top. 

{d)  No.  178,  f.  2236.  Here  a  few  words  which  introduce 
the  story  of  Babar's  poisoning  by  Ibrahim's  mother 
(Mems.,  347)  are  followed  by  a  passage  about  Beg 
Mirak  Mughal  (Mems.,  352,  1.  9  ;  cf.  Ilminski,  396 
and  402).  After  a  few  lines  of  interpolation  the 
poisoning  story  is  resumed. 

Other  similar  errors  might  be  added  to  this  list. 

(4)  The  MS.  is  singularly  incomplete.  This  the  following 
table  (A)  endeavours  to  show.  Details  are  given  to  facilitate 
reference,  and  these  include  the  initial  page  of  each  year. 
The  English  translation  is  the  standard  of  reference,  and 
this  reference  is  further  defined  by  mention  of  events. 
Through  the  events,  collation  with  the  French  version  is 
made  facile. 

The  table  sets  down  the  minimum  of  lacuncB.  A  second 
table  (B)  notes  the  gaps  by  the  standard  of  Ilminski's 
imprint,  and  shows  the  maximum  proportion  of  this  which 
is  contained  in  No.  178. 

j.a.A.6.   1900.  31 
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The  four  principal  gaps  in  No.  178  swallow  247  pages 
of  the  Memoirs,  viz. : 


Lacuna  {a). 

94  to  246  >i  152  —  4  pp.  Supplement     «= 

148 

M      W- 

272  „  290  =18-5  pp.        „ 

13 

,,  w. 

331  ,,  345 

14 

M         W. 

353  „  426 

72 

Memoirs*  pages  lost  by  lacuna  in  No.  178  ...  247 

N.B. — Babar's  narrative  ends  with  the  Guallar  passage, 
Mems.,  p.  425.  The  425  pages  include  19  of  Supplement 
(i.e.  pp.  123  to  126,  236  to  245,  284  to  289),  leaving 
a  total  of  406  pages  of  translation.  At  the  most  then. 
No.  178  contains  the  equivalent  of  159  out  of  406  pagea 
of  the  Memoirs  (425  —  19=406  translation  pages  of  the 
Memoirs.     406  —  247  =  159  Memoirs  pages  in  No.  178). 

If  we  refer  No.  178  to  Bminski's  imprint  we  find : 

Lacuna  {a),  Ilminski,  111  to  276  =  165  pages. 

„      (*).  „         306  „   324  =           18     „ 

„      (c).  „         374  „  394  •    =  20     „ 

„     (^.  „         403  „  494  =          91     „ 

Ilminski's  pages  lost  by  lacwMi  in  No.  178  ...  294 

N.B. — ^Ilminski's  494  pages  (to  the  Guallar  passage)  are 
€qual  to  425  pages  of  the  Memoirs. 

At  the  most  then,  No.  178  contains  the  equivalent  of  200 
pages  out  of  494  of  Ilminski's  imprint  (494—294=200). 

There  may  be  other  gaps  in  No.  178.  I  have  made  no 
further  examination. 

Some  marginal  notes  in  the  earliest  pages,  it  is  of  interest 
to  observe,  do  not  seem  to  be  emendations  of  mistakes  but 
attempts  to  harmonize  the  text  with  some  other.  This  may 
be  a  point  of  great  interest  in  considering  the  history  of 
the  MSS.  Words  are  struck  out  and  others  or  phrases  are 
substituted.  This  occurs  certainly  in  some  places  where 
No.  178  is  in  accord  with  Ilminski;  e.g.  No.  178,  f.  6a, 
has  two  lines  marked  with  a  marginal  query  and  the  word 
rdq  erased.  These  lines  are  in  accord  with  Ilminski,  where 
the  rdq  occurs  (p.  6). 
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It  may  be  that  No.  178  Is  a  copy  made  for  Dr.  Leyden 
at  the  time  when  his  interest  was  first  drawn  towards 
Babar's  book  by  acquaintance  with  the  Mysore  MS. 
Dr.  Leyden  obtained  it,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
watermarks  (1805)  of  the  binding,  before  he  became  possessed 
of  the  Elphinstone  MS.,  which  was  purchased  in  Peshawar 
in  1808.  The  intimate  relation  subsisting  between  LO. 
No.  178,  and  A.S.B.  No.  121,  is  dwelt  upon  under  the 
heading  of  the  latter  MS.  (No.  VII).  Whether  their  common 
defects  are  due  to  the  *  scamping '  of  their  copyists  or 
are  reproductions  from  their  source,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

No.  178  is  annotated  here  and  there  by  an  English  hand, 
in  writing  which,  to  the  amateur  eye,  resembles  Dr.  Leyden's. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  those  TurkI  notes  which  I  have 
conjectured  attempt  to  harmonize  the  text  with  that  of 
some  other  example.^  Corrections  of  faults  seem  to  be  in 
another  hand. 

No.  178  does  not  appear  to  have  had  honour  from 
Dr.  Leyden.  He  did  not  translate  from  it.  Nor,  it  may 
be  added,  did  Mr.  Erskine  collate  it  with  his  translation 
or  name  it  amongst  MSS.  which  he  used  or  knew.  Having 
regard  to  his  account  of  his  work  with  Leyden's  original 
(Elphinstone  MS.),  this  seems  to  be  an  early  disparagement 
of  the  copy. 

It  may  be  that  the  marginal  notes,  which  appear  to  aim 
at  producing  agreement  with  some  other  text,  are  taken 
from  the  Elphinstone,  one  of  the  MSS.  which  most 
unfortunately  I  have  been  unable  to  trace. 

Three  facts,  amongst  others  available,  support  the  statement 
that  Leyden  did  not  translate  from  No.  178, — 

{a)  The  broken  passage  about  Biibar's  flight  from  Akhsi 
(Mems.,  122)  is  not  in  No.  178.  It,  together  with  the 
copyist's  note  quoted  by  Mr.  Erskine  and  Dr.  Leyden's 
own  ejaculation,  occurs  in  Leyden's  MS.  of  his  translation 
from  the  Turk!  (cf.  B.M.  Add.  32,629-30). 

*  Specimens  of  Dr.  T.eyden'ii  Enjjlisli  and  Arabic  writing  can  be  seen  in  hi» 
luaiiuncripi  remains  at  tlio  British  Museum. 
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(b)  No.  178  does  not  contain  Humayun's  notes ;  their 
place  occurs  on  f.  176^,  last  line,  and  the  passage  (marked 
with  asterisks  by  Ilminski)  is  absent. 

(c)  No.  178  ends  with  a  passage  corresponding  to 
Mems.,  353.  Mr.  Elphinstone's  MS.,  which  was  used  both 
by  Leyden  and  by  Erskine,  ends  on  Mems.,  389. 

VII.  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  MS.  D.  No.  121  {Cat.  1890) : 
"  TUzuk'i'babari.'' 

This  MS.  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  College  of 
Fort  "William,  and  on  this  ground  may  earlier  have  been 
in  TipG's  Sahib's  library. 

Ignorance  as  to  the  details  of  the  College  library  system 
forbids  my  knowing  the  import  of  the  date  given  on  a  book- 
plate which,  in  this  MS.,  is  inscribed  "  C.  of  F.  W.,  1825." 
Many  other  MSS.  formerly  in  the  College  and  now  in  the 
India  Office  Library  bear  the  same  date.  One  has  an 
interpolated  "[1809]"  before  the  1825.  This  suggests 
that  1825  is  not  a  date  of  acquisition,  but  of  binding  or 
cataloguing  or  inspection. 

If  it  were  a  date  of  acquisition,  the  fact  would  make 
against  the  supposition  that  A.S.B.  No.  121  came  to  the 
College  from  the  Mysore  library,  because  the  great  gift  of 
the  Mysore  MSS.  to  the  College  was  in  1800  {circd). 

A  consideration  which  predisposes  against  the  conclusion 
that  No.  121  was  in  the  royal  library  at  Seringapatam  is 
its  insignificance.  All  that  has  been  said  of  I.O.  No.  178 
as  an  undistinguished  MS.  may  be  applied  to  this  one.  It 
has  no  mark  of  ownership  earlier  than  the  College  stamp 
with  date  1825. 

It  is  closely  related  to  I.O.  No.  178.*  Possibly  they 
are  parallel  in  descent,  and  possibly  they  are  source  and 
copy.  In  every  point  which  I  have  examined  they  are 
identical.      By   rough    computation,   the   volume    of   their 

^  This  I  haTe  been  able  to  ascertain  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Council  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  who  have  sent  it  for  me  to  the  British  Museum, 
•through  the  kind  intervention  of  Professor  Rob^t  K.  Douglas. 
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contents  is  the  same.  Both  have  the  error  of  transposing 
the  poisoning  of  Babar  with  the  affair  of  Beg  Mirak.  Both 
have  been  much  and  carelessly  corrected.  In  both  are 
changes  which  take  them  out  of  verbal  agreement  with 
Ilminski.  Neither  has  Humayun's  note  of  Mems.,  302-3. 
At  the  place  of  its  possible  occurrence  {circd  3396 ;  there  is 
no  paging)  the  two  MSS.  are  identical,  and  the  text  runs  on 
from  "  Rahmat^kxrfa  "  to  the  "  Sun  in  Aries." 

Unlike  i.O.  No.  178,  A.S.B.  No.  121  has  a  taQpiece. 
It  is  of  no  value  unfortunately,  being  merely  "  Tamdm  shud 
ain  kitdb  ha  'awan-i'tnulku'l'Wahhdb ;  tam'tam'tam.^^  (These 
words  occur  also  in  No.  XI,  St.  Petersburg  University 
Library  MS.) 

If  this  were  the  Mysore  THzuJi^  one  would  expect  to  find 
its  satellite  dictionary  in  the  same  library.  This  is  not 
included  in  either  of  the  A.S.B.  Catalogues,  at  any  rate 
under  Stewart's  designation  of  it — Kitdb-i-sarfu  nehv  turkl. 

The  size  and  character  of  A.S.B.  No.  121  are  those  noted 
of  Tipii's  by  Stewart. 

This  MS.  is  shown  by  the  "  No.  241 "  inscribed  on  a  fly- 
leaf to  be  the  example  catalogued  by  Zuhur  'Ali  Barelawi  in 
A.S.B.  Cat.  1837. 

VIII.  Mysore  MS.  (Tipu's) :  "  Tuzuk-i-babarl." 

This  and  No.  VII  may  coincide.  If  they  do  not,  I  am 
imable  to  locate  the  Mysore  MS. 

The  only  places  where  I  have  seen  it  mentioned  by  name 
are  Stewart's  Catalogue  of  the  Mysore  MSS.  (1808)  and 
B.M.  Add.  26,583.  This  latter  is  a  volume  of  Dr.  Leyden's 
own  manuscript  remains,  the  paper  of  which  is  water-marked 
"S.  Wise  &  Patch,  1809."  It  contains  a  list  of  books 
which  '*  formed  part  of  the  library  of  Tippu  Sultan,  and 
still  [N.B.,  Dr.  Leyden  died  1811]  remain  in  the  College 
of  Fort  William,  viz.  exclusive  of  those  taken  to  England 
by  Marquis  Wellesley  and  of  the  books  presented  by  the 
prize  agents  to  the  Asiatic  Society  [1808]."  In  this  list 
the  Tuzuk'i'bdbari  and  its  satellite  dictionary  are  catalogued. 
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It  is  not  altogether  clear  whether  the  MS.  went  from  the 
College  of  Fort  William  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
or  to  the  India  Office.  Inferentially  the  following  two 
statements  concern  it,  and  would  locate  it  in  the  library 
of  the  A.S.B. : 

(1)  Stewart  (pref .,  i)  writes  :  "  Marquis  Wellesley  was 
pleased  to  order  [circd  1800]  that  the  Mysore  MSS.  should 
be  transferred  [i.e.  from  the  E.I.C.]  to  Fort  William  and 
deposited  in  the  College.'' 

(2)  In  the  Centenary  Review  of  the  A.S.B.,  Babu 
Bajendra  Lall  Mitter  writes  (i^  25) :  "  On  the  abolition  of 
the  C.  of  F.  W.  the  whole  of  its  Sanscrit,  Arabian,  Persian, 
and  Urdu  works     ....     were  placed  [1835]  under  the 

custody  of  the   [A.S.B.]   Society In   1846 

.     .     .     .     the  books  and  MSS.  became  the  property  of  the 
Society." 

But  there  is  evidence,  as  to  the  first  of  these  statements, 
that  ail  the  Mysore  MSS.  did  not  go  to  the  College  of  Fort 
William ;  and  as  to  the  second,  that  all  which  went  to  the 
College  did  not  go  on  to  the  A.S.B. 

This  can  be  conveniently  seen  by  consulting  Dr.  Loth's 
Arabic  Catalogue  of  the  India  Office  Library  in  connection 
with  Stewart's  Mysore  Catalogue.  If  one  takes  (e.g.)  Stewart's 
Arabic  list  (p.  31  ff.),  one  finds  that  of  ten  MSS.  named, 
three  went,  not  to  the  A.S.B.,  but  to  the  India  Office.  (Loth, 
s.n.  Hauzatu'l-abrdr,  Muludu-l-nabbl,  Bohjatu-l-muhdfiL) 
Dr.  Loth  notes  them  as  "  C.  of  F.  W.,  1825,"  and  in  the 
case  of  the  first- named  "C.  of  F.  W.,  [1805]  1825." 
Another  of  the  same  set  of  ten  is  marked  "  [Tippu],"  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  it  went  neither  to  the  College  nor 
to  the  A.S.B.     This  ia  the  Mirdtu-l-jindn  (Loth,  No.  706). 

Dr.  Loth's  Catalogue  has  other  MSS.  marked  in  both  the 
above  ways.  It  would  therefore  not  be  safe  to  accept 
either  Stewart's  or  Rajendra  Lall  Mitter's  statement  without 
restriction. 

If  we  now  turn  to  what  points  to  possession  of  the  Mysore 
Tuzuk  by  the  A.S.B.,   we  find   that  an  example  of  the 
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work  is  included  as  No.  241  in  A.S.B.  Cat.,  Zuliur  'All 
BarelawT,  Calcutta,  1837,  8vo,  aud  again  in  A.S.B.  Cat. 
1890  (D.  No.  121).  In  neither  place  is  aay  description 
given.  This  example  is  our  No.  VII.  As  has  been  said, 
it  bears  no  marks  which  may  allow  of  its  identification  with 
Tlpu's.i 

If  now  we  turn  to  consider  the  possibility  that  the  Mysore 
Tuzuk  went  to  the  India  Office.  It  is  not  certain  that  it 
went  to  the  A.S.B.  The  alternative  location  is  the  I.O.  It 
is,  however,  not  catalogued  in  this  library. 

It  would  be  strange  that  the  I.O.  Library  should  acquire 
the  reputation  of  possessing  a  fine  Tuzuk ,  if  it  had  never 
owned  another  example  than  Leyden's  (No.  178).  When 
Stewart  catalogued  Tipu*s  and  had  to  get  information  as  to 
what  it  was,  from  an  Afghan  trader,  the  rarity  of  the  MS., 
taken  with  the  almost  certain  absence  of  another  copy  for 
comparison,  would  explain  an  over-estimate  by  him  of  an 
inferior  MS.  (e.g.  if  A.S.B.  No.  121  were  Tipu's).  But 
this  would  not  account  for  the  high  repute  in  which  Leyden's 
is  held  at  the  India  Office.  Can  the  past  century,  since  1811, 
have  slipped  by  and  left  it  unchallenged  P  The  publication 
of  the  Memoirs  aroused  interest  abroad  and  at  home, — 
witness  the  works  of  Kaiser  and  Caldecott.  Did  Mr.  Erskine 
never  consult  an  I.O.  copy,  who  knew  well  a  good  MS.  (the 
Elphinstone),  and  was  even  in  1848  examining  another  P 

There  is  a  point  in  Dr.  Eth^'s  Pers.  Cat.  which  stirs 
hope  that  the  I.O.  may  possess  two  Tuzuk-i-hcLban,  and  that 
one  is  good  and  the  Mysore.  The  Turk!  No.  178  (Bib. 
Leydeniana)  is  there  said  to  be  "complete."  Of  No.  180, 
an   'Abdu  -  r  -  rahim    translation.   Dr.    Eth^    says    that    it 

^  In  considering  qnestions  of  A.S.B.  MSS.  regard  mnst  be  had  to  the  great 
losses  of  which  Baou  Rajendra  Lall  Mitter  speaks  as  occurring  from  1836  to 
1884,  and  which  exceeded  167  in  Persian  MSS.  only.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
losses  continue.  At  the  risk  of  being  thought  ungrateful  for  the  kindness  of  the 
Society  which  has  lent  me  two  MSS.,  I  cannot,  when  on  the  topic  of  losses, 
omit  to  say  that  both  these  MSS.  brought  to  IJie  British  Museum  a  »>odly 
company  of  book-worms,  plump  if  sluggish.  Both  the  books  haye  newly  cut 
incisions,  the  work  of  the  worms.  So  much  they  gain  by  their  European  trip : 
they  have  been  dealt  with  as  mummies  and  quarantined  in  naphthaline.  They 
will  exist  at  least  until  their  return  to  Calcutta.  Everyone  who  has  lived  in 
Bengal  knows  the  uphill  fight  for  books.  Should  MSS.  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
a  climate  which  favours  the  book- worm  and  disfavours  its  pursuit  ? 
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<^rre6pond8  with  the  Turk!  text,  and  that  both  end  with 
the  Gualiar  passage.  The  TurkI  text  he  refers  to  cannot, 
as  the  Catalogue  stands,  but  be  the  "complete"  No.  178 
(Bib.  Leydeniana).  This,  however,  does  not  contain  the 
Gualiar  passage. 

Has  there  been  a  slip  in  the  printing?  Did  Dr.  Eth6 
describe  two  Turk!  MSS.,  and  have  the  two  notices  been  dis- 
arranged and  mutilated  P  Dr.  Eth^  compared  Fers.  No.  180 
with  a  complete  text  (i.e.  containing  the  Gualiar  passage). 
He  incidentally  names  Ilminski's  imprint  under  No.  180, 
but  if  he  had  compared  No.  180  with  this,  he  could  hardly 
have  avoided  reference  to  Ilminski's  continuation  —  the 
** fragments" — and  he  would  also  certainly  have  compared 
the  Bib.  Leydeniana  MS.  with  Ilminski's  imprint  before 
pronouncing  it  "complete." 

A  priori  the  double  mistake  in  Dr.  Eth^'s  catalogue  seems 
more  probably  to  have  come  in  at  the  printing  stage  than 
at  the  time  of  his  inspection  of  the  MSS. 

It  is  not  practicable  for  me  to  judge  (1)  whether  the 
A.S.B.  No.  121  is  Tipu's,  or  (2)  whether  Tlpii's  came  to 
the  I.O.  or  went  to  the  A.S.B.  P  To  decide  this,  more 
acquaintance  with  library  annals  and  catalogues  than  is 
in  my  reach  is  needed.  If  evidence  is  forthcoming  that 
the  A.S.B.  Tuzuk  is  really  the  Mysore,  a  part  of  what 
has  been  said  here  falls  to  the  ground.  It  would  be 
satisfactory  to  find  that  a  more  regal  and  worthy  MS.  had 
been  TipS  Sahib's,  and  that  the  I.O.  and  A.S.B.  copies 
are  (scamped)  extracts  from  this. 

IX,  Bibliotheca  Lindesiana  {Lord  Crawford* s). 

This  MS.  was  purchased  in  Paris  at  the  sale  of  M.  Alix 
Desgranges  in  1865,  and  is  now  kept  at  Haigh  HaU, 
Westmoreland.  Its  date  is  estimated  in  the  Bib.  Lind. 
Catalogue  as  circd  1780. 

It  is  incomplete,  ending  with  Mems.,  75,  where  Qambar 
*Ali  asks  leave  to  go  to  his  country.  It  therefore  stops 
far  short  of  Humayun's  notes,  the  first  of  which  is  on 
Mems.,  302-3. 
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In  the  lower  margin  of  the  last  page  is  a  confused 
signature,  of  which  so  much  is  legible :  dastkhat  Nfir  Muh. 
.  .  .  Abu'l'fazl  .•.(?)  famdm.  This  is  written 
over  what  may  be  the  catchword  of  the  page  next  due. 

X.  EyderabadMS. 

Mr.  Beveridge  recently  (February,  1900)  saw  this  MS.  in 
Hyderabad.  It  is  a  fine  example,  and  owned  by  the  family 
of  Sir  Salar  Jung.  I  regret  that  the  fuller  information  for 
which  I  hoped,  has  not  reached  me  in  time  for  insertion. 

XI.  St.   Petersburg    University    Library    MS,,    No.    683 : 

JBdbarndma. 

For  most  of  the  following  particulars  about  this  MS. 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  Salemann,  the  director  of  the 
Asiatic  Museum  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Its  former  owner  was  Mirza  Kazim  Beg  on  whose 
death  in  1871  it  was  purchased  by  the  University.  It  was 
No.  193  in  his  collection  catalogue,  and  is  a  comparatively 
modern  transcript  which  Mr.  Salemann  thinks,  on  con- 
sideration of  the  handwriting,  may  have  been  made  by 
MuUa  Faizkhanov  {^^^^^  (^^  u^)'  I^  source  is  not 
known,  but  a  marginal  note  on  the  last  folio  reads^ 
jjJ^J\j^  <lJIL  ci-^viJ  *J  aJs^  J^\,  i.e.  the  original  of  this 
copy  was  written  in  1026  (a.d.  1617). 

Comparison  of  the  dates  of  transcription  shows  that  it  is 
not  Kehr's  source,  but  Mr.  Salemann  states  that  its  text  is 
''  nearly  the  same  "  as  Ilminski's.  It  and  Kehr's  may  be 
copies  of  the  same  source. 

It  has  no  seals.  It  ends  with  the  words  which  conclude 
the  narrative  of  935  h.  (Ilminski,  494,  1.  2).  These  are 
followed  in  the  same  line  by  tl^Ull  ^^^  c->bi'  Jl  ij:,^  y 
<-^Ujll .  Then,  after  a  blank,  t^j^^\j  ....  V^  *-»•  The 
colophon  runs  :  ^  ^j^u^^aS^  ^  ^jm.~a>.:^  ^U-o  ^Loul  :^r*^  ^  cs^vw 
i^o]^\  jjc  jj^vJU,  "  Finished  on  the  last  day  of  Sha'ban  ia 
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the  year  155  after  the  thousand  (i.e.  1155  h.,  1742  a.d.).'^ 
Kehr's  transcript  was  made  in  1737. 


XII.  8t.  Petersburg  Foreign  Office  MS.,  No.  360  (Cat.  1890): 
Bdbamdma. 

This  MS.  was  the  sole  source  of  Nicola'i  Ivanovitch 
Ilminski's  imprint  (Kazan,  1857).^  It  was  transcribed  in 
St.  Petersburg  in  1737,  from  an  unnamed  source,  by 
Dr.  George  Jacob  Kehr. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  life  of  this  German  scholar  are 
fitting  in  view  of  his  important  services  to  Babariana.  He 
was  born  on  August  8,  1692,  at  Schleusingen,  was  educated 
at  Halle,  and  became  in  1727  Professor  of  Arabic  and 
Hebrew  at  Leipzig.  His  first  book  was  published  in  the 
town  of  his  birth  when  he  was  19.  Five  of  his  works — all 
unrelated  to  the  Bdbamdma — are  catalogued  by  the  B.M. 
and  Bodleian  Libraries.  These  were  published  in  Leipzig 
from  1724  to  1730.  One  of  them  deals  with  Muhammadan 
coins.  In  1731  he  was  attached  to  the  College  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Foreign  Office,  and  here,  as  he  tells  ua 
himself,  became  Professor  of  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turki. 
He  was  also  entrusted  with  the  task  of  elucidating  the 
Muhammadan  coins  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

Bernhard  Dorn  enumerates  others  of  his  works,  of  which 
one  has  the  great  interest  of  being  a  Latin  translation 
of  the  Bdbamdma.  Judging  by  Dorn's  place  and  mode  of 
entry,  this  seems  to  be  an  imprint  in  two  quarto  volumes. 
The  MS.  of  this  work  is  on  the  interleaves  of  Kehr'fr 
transcript  of  the  Bdbamdma.  Dr.  Kehr's  varied  and 
laborious  work  marks  him  as  a  devotee  of  literature.  He 
died  in  St.  Petersburg,  circd  1760. 

Kehr's  transcript  being,  comparatively,  so  ancient,  th& 
greater  value  attaches  to  his  source.  What  this  was,  it  is 
clear  that  Ilminski  did  not  know  ;  Kehr,  he  says^  tella 
us  nothing  direct.     All  one  learns  of  it,  either  from  Kehr 

^  A  translation  of  Professor  Ilminski's  preface  is  appended  to  this  article. 
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or  his  editor,  Ilminski,  is  that  it  contained  so  many  folios, 
and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  latter  it  was  written  in 
Mavaran-negra  (PMavaru-n-nahr).  Kehr's  silence  appears 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  MS.  from  which  he  copied  was 
well  known  and — of  MSS.  within  his  reach — ^unique. 

It  strikes  one  as  singular  that  Ilmiaski  should  not  have 
discovered  and  mentioned  what  was  Kehr's  source.  One 
wonders  the  more  at  his  silence  on  the  point,  because  he 
regrets  the  defects  in  Kehr's  MS.  and  is  clear  in  his  perception 
of  the  need  of  collation  for  production  of  a  good  text.  There 
must  have  been  difficulties  in  his  way  of  which  we  are  not 
informed.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in 
publishing  his  imprint,  he  did  not  aim  at  more  than  the 
production  of  a  Chaghatai-TurkI  textbook.  His  object 
was  not  primarily  historical,  but  scholastic.  This  comes  out 
clearly  in  his  preface  ;  so  that,  however  much  one  may 
regret  the  limitations  he  has  imposed  on  himself,  one  cannot 
blame  him  for  keeping  within  them.  Still,  one  regretfully 
wishes  he  had  been  more  adventurous  in  his  search  for 
another  MS.  with  which  to  collate  Kehr's.  Confessed 
failure  to  find  one  would  have  been  more  instructive  than 
silence. 

If,  allowing  a  digression,  we  pass  on  from  Kehr  and 
Ilminski  to  the  latter's  translator,  Pa  vet  de  Courteille, 
we  are  again  confronted  by  a  silence,  and  one  still  more 
remarkable,  as  to  the  source  of  the  material  worked  upon. 
M.  Pavet  de  Courteille  relies  implicitly  on  M.  Nicolai 
Ivanovitch  Ilminski.  He  looks  no  further  back  than  the 
printed  Bdbarndma  of  1857,  and  does  not  name  the  source 
even  of  this — i.e.  Kehr's  transcript.  He  does  not  appear  to 
know  that  Ilminski  expresses  great  obligation  to  Erskine's 
translation  for  the  solution  of  difficulties  and  the  filling 
up  of  lacuncB.  It  is  therefore  not  without  amusement  that 
he  is  found  in  his  preface  underrating  the  direct  Turk! 
element  of  the  Memoirs  (Leyden  and  Erskine)  and  highly 
estimating  the  purity  of  his  own  original — German-copied, 
Kussian-edited,  English-amended,  and  uncoUated.  While 
there  is  nothing  in  his  own  preface  to  indicate  that  he  had 
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read  the  Russian  preface  of  Ilminski,  there  is  a  good  deal 
ia  the  latter  which  leads  to  the  supposition  that  he  had  not.^ 

At  the  time  when  he  undertook  the  monumental  labour 
of  copying  the  Bdbarndma  and  of  translating  it  into  Latin, 
Kehr  was  Professor  in  the  College  which  now  owns  hi» 
transcript.  As  has  been  said,  his  Latin  version  is  written 
on  the  interleaves  of  the  Turk!  MSS.  Ilminski  judges 
from  it  and  from  defects  in  the  Turki  text  that  Kehr 
was  not  master  of  the  TurkI  tongue.  He  appreciates, 
the  patience  and  exceeding  carefulness  of  the  German 
scribe,  and  notes  that  on  close  examination  every  sign  set 
down  by  him  proved  to  have  value.  In  worm-eaten  passages- 
the  remnants  of  words  were  copied,  and  forms  were  traced 
where  there  had  been  failure  to  read  sense.  These  difficult 
places  were  amended  by  Ilminski,  with  Erskine's  help,  and 
are  indicated  by  him  in  his  imprint. 

The  St,  Petersburg  Foreign  Office  Catalogue,  for 
acquaintance  with  which  in  the  B.M.,  I  am  indebted  ta 
Mr.  A.  G.  Ellis,  contains  an  interesting  notice  of  Kehr'& 
work  on  the  Bdbarndma,  from  which  the  following  passage 
may  be  quoted.  The  annotations  of  the  patient  scribe  which 
it  chronicles  will  say  a  good  deal  to  those  readers  who  are 
initiated  in  the  same  toilsome  Way. 

"Le  professeur  Eehr  ^crit  de  sa  main  en  1737  cet 
exemplaire,  sur  lequel  a  ^t^  faite  Tedition  de  Kazan  de  1867 
entreprise  par  Nicolai  Ivanowitch  Ilminski,  et  la  traduction 
fran9aise,  due  k  la  plume  de  Pavet  de  Courteille.  Gr.  in 
folio,  papier  fort  et  blanc,  tres  gros  caracteres  nasta'liq  ; 
les  lignes,  d'in^gale  grandeur,  sont  tantot  plus,  tantot  moins 
nombreuses  a  la  page.  De  loin  en  loin,  une  note  en  Latin 
ou  en  allemand  nous  renseigne  sur  la  marche  du  travail  de 
Kehr  (f.  Ji70,  r.) :  '  Hue  usque  scripsi  ad  vesperam  d.  28 
Martii,  1737'  ....  'd.  1  Aprili,  1737,  Petropoli.' 
'  Bisher  sind  17  Blatter  vom  dritten  Zwolf theil ' ;  enfin 
'd.  27  Maji,  1737,  Petropoli,  hue  usque  scripsit  Georgiua 

*  Since  writing  this,  I  have  seen  some  words  of  Professor  F.  Teufel  which  may 
indicate  an  opinion  tliat  Paret  de  Courteille  did  not  read,  or  at  lea^t  assiiiiilate, 
Ilminski*s  preface,  since  he  says  of  some  parts  of  this  that  Pavet  do  (^ourteilla 
"  hat  [aie]  nicht  heauhtet  oder  nicht  bekannt"  (D.M.G.,  vol.  xxxni,  142). 
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Jacobus  Kehr,  doctor  philosophise  et  professor  lingusB 
ArabicaB,  Fersicse  atque  Turcicae  in  Basso  -  Ceesareo 
Legationum  Collegio.' " 

Again :  "  Hier  endigt  sich  das  achte  ZwoUtheil,  folglich 
das  zweite  Drittheil  von  dem  original  Codice  des  Bdbar- 
ndma;  sind  also  von  den  darinnen  hefindlich  420  Bldttem 
abcopirt  280.     Restiren  demnach  noch  140  Blattern." 

Kehr*s  MS.  opens  with  a  pious  invocation,  which  I  have 
not  found  elsewhere,  and  has  the  distinction,  rare  amongst 
the  Turk!  texts,  of  carrying  the  narrative  down  to  the 
Guallar  passage  which  ends  the  Persian  translation  (936  h.— 
1529  A.D.,  Mems.,  425).  The  following  table  gives  details 
which  allow  comparison  on  the  point  of  completion  with 
other  Turk!  texts.  The  standards  used  are  the  Memoirs 
and  Ilminski's  imprint. 


Memoibs  and  Ilminbki. 

Last  Topic. 

TiAST 

Mems. 

Page. 
Ilm. 

1. 

Babar*8  autograph  MS 

Gualiir 

425 

494 

2. 

Khwaja  Eilan'6  MS. 

Not  known  to  exist 

3. 

(Hmnayun*8  tranacript)      ...           ) 

now. 

4. 

Elphinstone  MS 

Ehw.Obeidu-1-lah 

389 

448 

6. 

B.M.  MS.  (fragments  only) 

Rawal  Udi  Singh 

367 

419 

6.1 

I.O.  Bib.  Leydeniana  MS. 

Guns        

353 

403 

7. 

A.S.B.MS 

Guns       

353 

403 

8. 

Mysore  MS.            

(No  information.) 

9. 

Bib.  Lindesiana  MS 

Qambar  'Ali       ... 

75 

88 

10. 

Hyderabad  MS 

(No  Information.) 

11. 

St.  Petersburg  Umversity  MS.    ... 

Hasan*  All 

424 

494  » 

12. 

St.  Petersburg  Foreign  Office  MS. 
(exclusive  of  fragments) 

Gualiar 

1 
425 

494  « 

*  This  MS.  is  erroneously  reputed  to 
Cf.  No.  VI. 

•  Supplementary  fragments  extend  to  p. 


be  complete,  and  is  so  catalogued. 
506. 
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Besides  giving  us  this  valuable  addition  of  Turk!  text, 
which  is  equivalent  to  54  pages  of  the  Memoirs,  the 
F.O.  MS.  has  with  it  the  interesting  supplements  which 
are  well  known  through  the  French  version.  Ilminski 
regards  at  least  one  of  these  as  indisputably  authentic,  viz. 
the  plain  tale  of  the  battle  of  Khanwa.  There  is  no 
inherent  improbability  of  the  authenticity  of  some  other 
portions,  which,  fill  out  or  carry  on  Babar's  own  narrative. 
They  await  the  criticism  and  judgment  of  an  expert. 

It  is  clear  that  Kehr*s  MS.  and  its  attached  fragments 
are  likely  to  yield  valuable  results.  As  yet  they  are 
practically  uncriticized,*  since  uncoUated. 

Besides  the  Bdharndma  (Turk!  and  Latin)  and  the 
"  fragments "  above  referred  to,  Kehr's  great  volume 
contains  a  second  work.  It  is  separated  from  the  first 
by  two  blank  pages,  and  is  thus  described  in  the  F.O. 
Catalogue : — 

**  Un  autre  ouvrage  chaghatai,  incomplet  d'apr^s  Ilminski 
dans  la  copie  de  Kehr,  occupe  les  ff.  778-836.  Une  longue 
introduction  vaute  la  haute  mission  qui  incombe  aux 
soaverains  terrestres,  et  particulierement  aux  monarques 
musalmans  (ff.  784J-7876),  apres  quoi  on  lit  de  courts 
extraits  de  la  biographic  des  princes  Timurides  qui  ont 
regne  sur  TAsie  Centrale  jusqu'd  Humayiin,  sur  lequel 
Tauteur  s'arrSte  plus  complaisamment.  En  voici  la  table 
des  mati^res.'*  The  names  which  follow  are  (stripped  of 
titles)  :  Timur,  Shahrukh,  Ulugh  Beg,  Sa'Id  (Kashghari), 
Husain  (Herat),  Ahmad  (Mirza),  Mahmiid  (Mirza),  *Umar 
Shaikh,  Babar,  Humayun. 

At  this  point  the  Foreign  OfBce  Catalogue  has  :  *^  La  date 
1126  (1714)  qui  clot  Touvrage  est  selon  toute  vraisemblance 
celle  de  Toriginal  qui  a  servi  a  Kehr."  Its  position  would 
seem  to  negative  Ilminski's  suggestion  that  it  is  the  date  of 
Kehr's  source. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  collate  somewhat  in  detail  the 


*  Cf.  Tenfel,  I.e.,  for  philological  criticism  of  the  **  fragmenta  *'  and  conjectural 
aoorce. 
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French  and  English  versions  of  the  Bahamama.  This,  with 
some  other  convergent  work,  has  made  it  seem  to  me 
possible  that  Kehr's  original  may  claim  descent  from 
Babar's  earlier  and  less  polished  MS.  This  view  rests, 
lightly  and  conjecturally  only,  upon  the  following  con- 
siderations : — 

(1)  Some  minor  divergencies  of  statement  (omissions, 
additions,  variants),  seem  to  indicate  revision. 

(2)  Eehr*s  text  includes  an  important  passage  about  tho 
adoption  of  Hindal  by  Maham  Begam,  which  is  not  in 
Erskine,*  and  therefore  presumably  not  in  the  Elphinstone 
MS.  As  a  record  of  domestic  life  and  custom  it  is 
interesting,  and  it  is,  moreover,  the  only  place  where  Babar 
names  Dildar,  the  mother  of  Hindal,  Gulrang,  Gulchahra, 
and  Gulbadan.  Its  intimate  character,  however,  would  lead 
to  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  omitted  rather  than 
inserted  on  revision.* 

(3)  Neither  of  Humayun's  notes  is  included  (cf.  Em., 
340,  372). 

(4)  With  Kehr's  MS.  is  Babar's  plain  tale  of  Khanwa. 
It  may  have  formed  part  of  another  MS.  It  looks  as  though 
it  were  the  original  for  which  Babar  substituted  Shaikh 
Zain's  ornate  farmdn  (Mems.,  359).  This  farman  is  ia 
Kehr's  MS. 

A  most  interesting  passage  given  by  Kehr  is  that  which 
P.  de  Courteille  (II,  459)  entitles  "D^voument  de  Babar." 
It  is  followed  by  an  account  of  Babar's  death ;  and  of  this- 
Bminski  says  that  it  differs  from  the  Bdhamdma  in  diction 
and  orthography,  and  is  clearly  the  production  of  a  person 
well  acquainted   with   Babar  and    his  surroundings.      He 

1  For  a  curiously  contracted  and,  as  it  seems  on  examination  of  facts,, 
erroneoos  parallel  pa'ssage,  cf.  Mcms.,  85U. 

*  Pavet  de  Courteille,  II,  44-5.  Babar's  mother  is  here  spoken  of  in  th& 
French  translation  as  alive  and  active  in  the  episode  of  the  adoption,  i.e.  in 
H.  925  (ldl9).  Qutluq-nigar  Khanan  died  in  911  (1505-6).  Ilminski*s  words 
which  Pavet  de  Courteule  transforms  into  **  ma  m^re,'*  i.e.  Babar's,  are  i^zrfri 
wdlida.  This  is,  I  think,  the  counterpart  of  suifan  walida,  the  mother  of  the 
heir-apparent,  here  Maham.    To  Maham  the  context  applies. 
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hazards  the  suggestion  that  it  is  taken  from  the  introduction 
to  the  Ain-i-akbart.^ 

Another  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  Eehr's  MS.  is  that 
it  contains  the  conclusion  of  Babar's  adyenturous  flight 
from  Akhsl  (Mems.,  122),  a  passage  provokingly  interrupted 
in  the  Persian  translation.  It  was  this  rupture  that 
prompted  the  double  note  (1)  on  the  Elphinstone  Turk! 
text  by  the  copyist — "The  remaining  transactions  of  this 
year,  908  h.,  may  God  grant  that  they  come  to  hand '' ; 
and  (2)  on  Leyden's  manuscript  translation  of  the  same 
text,—"  In  this  I  heartily  join."  The  St.  Petersburg  MS. 
fulfils  the  petition. 

Before  leaving  this  topic,  it  is  useful  to  remember  that 
although  the  Elphinstone  MS.  appears  to  be  of  early  date, 
it  was  copied  from  another  which  was  also  incomplete, 
whether  by  reason  of  the  loss  of  pages  or  of  unfinished 
work.  The  fact  is  singular  in  yiew  of  the  early  date  of  the 
lacuna  and  the  value  of  the  MS.  I  haye  not  yet  examined 
earlier  Persian  texts  on  this  point,  and  these  may  contain 
the  passage  wanting  in  No.  26,200. 


^  PThe  Akhamama,  In  the  Bi^raphie  Unirerselle,  Ancienne  et  Moderne, 
art.  Babar,  M.  Langlte  writes:  *<  Ces  Commentaires,  augment^s  par  Jahanfir, 
oDt  ^\k  tradnits  en persan par  'Abdn-r-rabim."  Mr.  Erskme  (pref.,  ix},  whonad 
no  acquaintance  with  the  St.  Petersburg  MSS.,  expresses  doubt  as  to  the 
fltetement  that  Jahangir  added  to  the  fFdqi^df,  It  mav  be  that  M.  Langl^' 
statement  is  based  on  the  St.  Petersburg  MSS.,  and  that  both  scholars  are 
right  as  far  as  each  knew  the  MSS. 

It  is  not  groundless  to  conjecture  that  Salim  (Jahangir)  wrote  the  Kehr  MS. 
fragment  about  his  father's  death,  character,  deeds,  etc.,  under  counsel  of 
eve-witnesses.  Salim  studied  Turk! ;  'Abdu-r-ia^im  was  his  atdUg ;  Gulbadan 
Begum,  whose  interest  in  Salim  is  historic,  was  alive  after  the  presentation  of 
the  Persian  translation  to  Akbar  by  '  Abdu-r-rabim  in  1586,  and  so  too  weie 
other  contemporaries  of  Babar.  Janangir  ^Salim)  says  that  he  made  additions 
to  his  father's  book.  Mr.  Erskine  emphatically  states  his  opinion  that  as  we 
have  them,  i.e.  as  he  knew  them,  excluding  the  St.  Petersburg  MSS.^  the 
Memoirs  are  as  Babar  left  them.  This  opinion  does  not  touch  the  fragmenin 
which  continue  the  narrative  close  down  to  Babar *s  death. 

The  last  fragment,  which  is  by  another  hand  (?  Salim's),  (P.  de  C,  II,  462), 
contains  this  passage:  *<Quand  an  livre  appele  BabaHyah,  Mirza  Khan,  fiis 
de  Bairam  Khan,  a  ^t6  charg^  de  la  tradoire  du  turk  en  persan,  pour  en  faciliter 
la  lecture  k  oeux  qui  ignoreraient  la  premidre  de  ces  deux  langues.'*  Why  was 
this  irrelevant  information  about  the  Persian  translation  inserted  ?  Is  it  a  touch 
of  local  colour,  as  it  well  might  be,  if  the  frai^ent  were  Salim V,  and  issued  from 
the  Turk!  studies  connectra  with  his  readings  in  Turk!  and  *Abdu-r-rat^im*s 
translation  of  the  TuzHk-i-blbai:  ? 

J.U.A.S.  1900.  32 
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XIII.  St.  Petersburg  Asiatic  Mmeum  MS.,  No.  590^ : 
Bdbarndma  qfSenkovaln, 

For  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  MS.  and  for  the 
following  particulars,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  Salemami. 

This  copy  is  known  as  the  Baharndma  of  Senkovski, 
a  designation  drawn  from  its  colophon,  which  reads :  **  N.B. 
J'ai  achev^  cette  copie  le  4  Mai,  1824,  k  St.  Petersburg; 
elle  a  ^t^  faite  d'aprds  un  exemplaire  appartenant  k  Nazar 
Bay  Turkestan!,  n^gociant  Boukhari,  qui  £tait  venu  cette 
ann^  &  St.  Petersburg.    J.  Senkovski." 

The  MS.  is  incomplete,  and  ends  on  p.  183  with  the  words 
4^ jJ^  c^jt  y^^*^  \^^ '  Immediately  follows  the  original 
colophon — 

[i^Jj]  vju-lali  lie  ^\x)  aUI  lie  ^^^^^  JJ^\  \  i^\jbji\  ^^ 

^  I  jJJ  I  sa^\  I  ^jjJy  ^Uj  ^  I  c^jl^  ^r**^  I  ^^^  ^J^}^. 

This  giyes  a  new  designation  for  Babar's  book,  i.e. 
WaqdyV'nama'-i'pddshdhl.  From  the  emphatic /MX^/s/idAi,  this 
title  may  indicate  a  distinguished  source  which  seems  likely 
to  be  the  MS.  belonging  to  the  brother  of  the  Amir  of 
Bukhara  (cf.  No.  XIV).  Senkdvski's  original  was,  we  learn 
from  the  above  colophon,  copied  by  Mulla  'Abdu-1-wahab, 
akhund,  Ghazdewani,  in  Bukhara,  and  finished  on  Tuesday, 
Rajab  6th,  1121  h.  (1709  a.d.). 

The  MS.  opens  with  a  passage  of  which  I  have  seen  no 
other  example : 

^p^^  \jui-cj^  CX:»Jl  J  (^ikj^y^  ^jii^  dJy%^j\  ^  ^^ 
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JhuJ  >-»5/«  'U-:i;-»l  '^T^^fM  f^^^l?  tl^lj^^    J  jS  iJu^  ^IjiJi^ 
^)^^\  Ls-UaJlc^  ^  I  Lm<9  [i.e.  >»j^^  sic]  4,j\^  '\J\  ^  (j:-J^Ju&  ^ 

^\  I  f  *>•— »  ^l^   lSj^    ^\£ji  L^l^  Ciji^^ 

It  is  of  interest,  as  indicating  Professor  Ilminski's  con* 
tinned  occupation  with  Babar's  text^  to  know  that  this  MS. 
was  sent  to  Kazan  for  his  use,  and  was  returned  by  him  on 
March  12th  (st-v.),  1885.  Copied  as  it  was  from  a  MS. 
belonging  to  an  inhabitant  of  Bukhara^  its  penultimate 
source  may  be  No.  XIV. 

XIV.  Bukhara  MS. 

Mr.  C.  Salemann  informs  me  that  his  friends  in  Turkestan 
say  the  Amir's  brother  at  Bukhara  possesses  an  old  and 
very  fine  copy  which  he  will  not  even  show  to  Europeans. 

XV.  Nazar  Bay  Turkestdnt  MS. 

This  is  the  MS.  named  as  the  source  of  the  Babarndma  of 
SenkoTski  (No.  XIII). 
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APPENDIX. 

Appsoxiua^te  Taanslition  of  the  Pbeface  of  the  Bdbamdsna 
OF  N.  T.  Ilkinsiu.     (Kazan,  1857.) 

The  personality  and  deeds  of  the  author  of  the  JBabamama, 
Zahiru-d-d!n  Muhammad  Babar,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  his 
book,  have  been  made  known  in  the  learned  article  s.v.  Babar,  of 
the  "  EncyclopsBdic  Lexicon"  (vol.  iv).  The  work  itself  has  been 
translated  into  English  (''  Memoirs  of  Babar,"  Lcyden  &  Erskine, 
1826).  It  remains  for  me  to  give  some  information  about  my 
^edition  of  the  Chaghatai  text.  My  object  in  publishing  it  is  to 
facilitate  the  study  of  the  Chaghatai  dialect  and  of  Turk!  in 
general. 

Chaghatul,  one  of  the  numerous  group  of  Northern  Turk!  or 
Tatar  dialects,  is  the  speech  of  those  countries  in  which  science 
and  poetry  flourished  under  Timur  and  some  of  his  cultivated 
descendants.  Although  in  Mavaran-negra  (?  Mavaru-n-nahr),  as 
in  all  Musalman  lands,  Arabic  was  exclusively  the  organ  of 
learning,  and  although  its  poets  liked  to  use  the  language  of 
Sa'dT  and  Hafiz,  they  did  not  abandon  their  mother  tongue.  The 
greatest  and  most  important  monuments  of  Chaghatai  literature 
are  the  writings  of  BubguzT,  Mir  *Ali  Shir,  and  Babar,  which 
belong  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  of  the  Hijra.  Foreign 
influence  is  clearly  seen  in  them  by  the  use  of  Arabic  and  Persian 
words  and  expressions,  and  not  infrequently  by  the  combination 
of  sentences  according  to  the  Persian  idiom,  but,  nevertheless, 
the  structure  of  the  sentence  itself  remains  Tatar. 

We  may  also  conclude  that  Arabic  and  Persian  had  succeeded 
in  influencing  equally  the  conversational  language  of  the  more 
highly  educated  inhabitants  of  Mavrannagra.  No  admixture, 
however,  of  other  Turk!  dialects  can  be  traced  in  the  above- 
mentioned  writings. 

Babar  remarks  that  the  ^'common  speech  of  Andljan  is  the 
same  as  the  correct  language  of  composition,  so  that  the  works 
of  Mir  'All  8h!r,  though  he  was  bom  and  flourished  at  Heii, 
are  written  in  this  dialect."  {^Bdhamama,  3 ;  Memoirs,  L.  &  E.,  2.] 
Babar,  writing  without  pretension  to  literary  style  and  having 
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Mir  'All  Shir's  works  before  him,  has  undoubtedly  preserved  his 
native  Andljani  tongue  in  all  its  purity.  The  writings  above- 
named  afford  the  opportunity  of  studying  Ghaghatai  at  its  best 
period.  Amongst  them  the  Bdhamdma  is  pre-eminent :  since  it 
at  once  sets  forth  the  author's  personal  impressions,  is  inter- 
penetrated by  his^  character,  and  shows  the  natural  force,  precision, 
and  flexibility  of  the  language. 

Chaghatal,  if  it  cannot  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  investigation  of 
other  northern  dialects,  can  at  least  afPord  important  help  towards 
forming  conclusions  as  to  the  essential  features  of  the  original  form 
of  primitive  Turk!.  It  was  spoken  in  lands  close  to  the  cradle 
of  the  Turk!  tribes,  and  the  nomadic  life  in  which  Turk!  thought 
and  speech  were  bom  offered  elements  familiar  and  easy  of 
comprehension  to  the  townsfolk  of  Mavaran-negra,  who  were  in 
constant  intercourse  with  the  wandering  tribes.  Later  on,  the 
primitive  faith  underwent  change  (?by  conversion  to  Islam)  and 
science  introduced  new  ideas,  but,  nevertheless,  the  persistent 
conditions  were  more  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  the  primitive 
tongue  than  of  any  other  Tatar  dialect.  Moreover,  the  Turk! 
authors  named  above  are  more  than  800  years  older  than  the 
Tatars  of  to-day.  It  follows  that  we  may  with  greater  confidence 
look  to  the  works  of  Eubguzi,  Mir  'All  ShTr,  and  Babar  for 
authentic  features  of  primitive  Turki  than  to  modem  dialects, 
although  these  are  more  accessible  to  us.  So  far  as  can  be  judged 
by  their  transcription'  (i.e.  in  Arabic  character)  the  Ghaghatai 
sounds  have  retained  their  ancient  guttural  character  and  force, 
and  Ghaghatai  words  form  an  obvious  link  between  their 
corresponding  words  in  modem  Turki  and  the  primitive  forms 
from  which,  by  the  action  of  phonetic  laws,  they  have  departed. 
In  Ghaghatai  the  verbal  forms  are  more  numerous,  more  varied, 
and  more  comprehensive  in  meaning  than  in  modem  Turk! ;  and 
they  reveal  the  origin  of  the  altered  forms  existing  in  living 
dialects,  and  sometimes  explain  even  their  formative  elements. 

To  serve  as  a  trastworthy  basis  for  the  study  of  Ghaghatai,  the 
Bdlarndma  ought  to  be  edited  with  the  greatest  accuracy  from 
reliable  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  contemporary  MSS.  wiitten  by 
native  scribes.     Unfortunately  the  Ghaghatai  text  is  now  forgotten 


^  Tnmslation  doubtful.  I  have  brought  it  into  agreement  with  the  facts  of 
Bihar's  work. 

'  Perhaps  *' transliteration''  is  better.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  action 
is  from  spoken  Ghaghatai  to  inscribed  Arabic  character  or  from  sounds  written 
down  in  the  Chaghata!  character  and  transliterated  to  the  Arabic. 
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in  the  very  scene  of  Babar's  acbicvements ;  partly  owing  to  the 
existence  of  the  Persian  translation,  and  partly  because  of  the 
habitual  indi£ference  of  Musalmans  to  works  of  secular  history. 

The  sole  source  of  my  edition  is  n  MS.  which  belongs  to  the 
School  of  Oriental  Languages  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
(St.  Petersburg),  and  which  was  transcribed  by  Professor  Kehr  in 
1737.  It  is  an  enormous  volume  of  837  folios,  interleayed  for 
a  Latin  translation.  The  Chaghatal  text  is  written  in  a  large, 
clear  hand ;  the  lines  are  far  apart  and  of  unequal  length.  Eehr 
gives  no  important  information  as  to  his  source,  saying  merely  that 
it  contained  420  folios.  At  the  end  of  his  copy  he  has  entered, 
in  Arabic,  the  words  ''Finished  in  1126  [a.d.  1714]."  This  is 
probably  the  date  of  his  source.^  From  certain  orthographical 
marks  and  signs  which  Kehr  endeavours  to  reproduce,  we  are 
led  to  conclude  that  his  original  was  written  in  Mavrannagra. 

If  Kehr's  MS.  be  collated  with  the  English  translation  of  the 
Bdhamdma^  it  is  found  defective  in  few  points  only.  Of  these  the 
following  may  be  named : — 

(fl)  Kehr,  188.  The  Chaghatal  text  is  interrupted,  and  in  its 
place  is  written,  in  the  margin,  an  extract  from  the  Persian 
translation,  in  which  also  several  words  are  mutilated.  I  have 
restored  this  to  its  right  place  in  the  narrative,  and  have  indicated 
the  passage  by  asterisks.     {Bdhamdma,  38-9.) 

{h)  In  some  places  a  few  words  and  proper  names  are  missing. 
Relying  upon  the  English  translation,  I  have  indicated  them  by 
brackets. 

{e)  Kehr,  586-7.  Here  occur  dotted  spaces,  which  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  this  passage  was  worm-eaten  in  the  original  MS. 
After  comparing  the  remnants  of  words  with  the  English 
translation,  I  have  inserted  conjectural  readings  and  have  indicated 
these  by  quotation  marks.     {Bdbamama,  260-1.) 

{d)  Manifest  omissions  from  Kehr's  MS.  (ff.  6723  and  7633)  arc 
to  be  found  at  the  end  of  his  volume  (ff.  8093  and  8133). 

On  the  other  hand,  Kehr's  MS.  makes  important  additions  to 
the  English  version  (cf.  Mems.,  122,  and  Bdhamama,  144-6; 
Mems.,  334,  and  Baharndma,  379-80): — 


^  Cf.  No.  12,  Foreign  Office  MS.,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  application 
of  this  date  to  the  Babamama  is  of  uncertain  accuracy. 
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(1)  The  events  of  908  h.,  wbich  are  broken  off  in  the  English 
version  (Mems.,  122)  at  their  most  interesting  point,  are  com- 
pleted here. 

(2)  A  detailed  account  of  the  revenue  of  the  Indian  provinces 
is  given,  of  which  the  English  version  names  the  total  only. 

The  text  of  the  Bdbamdma  terminates  on  the  last  folio  of  Eehr's 
copj,^  but  fP.  7643  and  8093  contain  some  additions : — 

(1)  A  detailed  account  ^  Babar's  battle  with  the  Indian  rdjas 
(i.e.  Bana  Sanga),  a  brief  enumeration  of  subsequent  events,  and 
details  of  Babar*s  last  illness. 

The  la«t  fragment,  which  begins  abraptly,  differs  in  style  and 
orthography  from  the  Bdbamdma.  Moreover,  the  description  of 
the  battle  with  the  rdjas  appears  from  some  emphatic  expressions 
to  have  been  written  by  Babar  himself  and  given  to  the  muiuhl 
Zainu-d-din,  as  the  basis  of  his  verbose  firmdn.  It  is  impossible 
to  refuse  positively  to  regard  this  as  authentic. 

(2)  Next  comes  a  curious  addendum  about  Babar's  death,  his 
merits,  writings,  children,  learned  friends,  etc.,  by  an  unknown 
writer,  who  was  evidently  intimately  acquainted  with  Babar  and 
his  surroundings.  Possibly  it  is  taken  from  the  introduction  to  the 
Aln-i-akharl  of  Abu*l-fazl.  Both  these  supplements  are  placed  at 
the  end  of  my  edition. 

Following  the  Bdbamdma^  is  a  distinct  and  unfinished  work — 
a  brief  review  of  the  Timur  dynasty  down  to  Humayun,  about 
whom  there  are  many  details. 

Kehr*s  determination  to  devote  some  months  to  the  labour  of 
copying  the  Bdbamdma  is  evidence  that  he  esteemed  it  highly. 
His  Latin  translation  shows  that  he  was  not  fully  master  of 
Ghaghatal.  There  are  indications  throughout  of  scrupulous  and 
laborious  transcription.  Where  he  failed  to  read  or  understand 
a  word  he  was  reduced  to  tracing,  by  guess,  indistinct  signs, 
and  his  pen,  owing  to  his  inexperience  in  writing  Chaghata!,  of 
necessity  made  some  lapses  and  omissions. 

Faulty  though  it  be  as  a  MS.,  Kehr's  copy  can  serve  for  an 
edition  of  the  Bdbamdma.    Exclusive  reliance,  however,  must  not 

1  This  form  of  translation  has  been  giren  to  me  by  each  of  my  several  helpers. 
There  is  a  mistake  somewhere,  since  the  statement  is  contradicted  bofch  by 
Ilminski*s  context  and  by  Professor  Smimov's  account  of  Kehr's  MS.  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Foreign  Office  Library.  An  appropriate  reading  would  be 
«  Kehr*s  transcript  contains  the  last  page  of  the  Jiabarnafna,**  i.e.  the  Guuliar 


'  Babariana  would  be  more  correct,  since  the  fragments  are  also  indicated. 
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be  placed  upon  it,  and  other  help  must  be  had«  For  these  reaeonB,^ 
I  have  tried  to  purify  the  text  of  the  B&harndma  by  eliminating, 
on  examination,  what  seemed  faulty  in  Kehr's  transcript.  For 
this  purpose  the  MS.  itself  served  me  best,  since,  after  careful 
scrutiny  of  every  (doubtful)  word  and  turn  of  expression^ 
I  concluded  that  their  employment  by  Kehr  had  weight.  Next, 
the  English  translation  was  of  constant  and  valuable  assistance. 
Lastly,  help  was  found  also  in  a  Chaghatai-Persian  dictionary, 
published  in  Calcutta,  and  in  the  Chaghatai-Turki  dictionary 
attached  to  the  works  of  Mir  'Al!  Shir. 

I  cannot  hide  from  myself  that,  these  being  the  means  at  my 
disposal,  it  was  not  possible  to  make  my  edition  wholly  exact  and 
accurate.  To  have  done  this  it  would  be  indispensable  to  collate 
several  good  Chaghata!  texts.  Notwithstanding  its  defects,  I 
venture  to  hope  that  it  wiU  prove  of  use  to  students  of  ChaghataX 
and  of  general  Turk!  philology. 

^  Variant  translation :  "  Such  is  the  basis  upon  which  I  have  tiied,"  etc. 
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Art.    XX. — Addenda  to  the  Series  of  Coim  of  the  Pathdn 
Sultdns  of  Dehli.    By  H.  Nelson-Wright,  I.C.S. 

The  work  of  filling  in  the  interstices  left  by  Mr.  Thomas  in 
his  Catalogue  of  Path&n  Coins  has  of  late  made  such  steady 
progress,  that  the  time  would  seem  to  have  come  to  collect 
the  scattered  notices  of  new  coins  brought  to  light  during 
the  past  twenty  years,  and  to  prepare  a  comprehensive 
catalogue  of  the  coins  of  this  period.  Under  present 
conditions  the  private  collector,  who  desires  to  know  how 
far  his  own  coins  add  to  the  general  knowledge,  has  to 
devote  to  his  object  an  amount  of  research  for  which  he 
is  often  little  able  to  spare  time,  through  journals  and 
proceedings  to  which  he  possibly  may  not  have  easy  access. 

In  order,  however,  that  the  catalogue  suggested  above 
may,  when  it  is  issued,  be  as  complete  as  possible,  the 
publication  of  the  rarities  in  individual  collections  is  an 
important  preliminary,  and  partly  with  this  idea  and  partly 
in  the  hope  of  encouraging  other  similar  papers,  I  have 
written  the  present  article.  To  my  knowledge  there  are 
three  private  collections  which  contain  a  number  of  coins 
of  the  Path&n  period  not  hitherto  described. 

To  satisfy  myself  that  the  coins  here  given  are  unpublished, 
I  have  consulted  the  Journals  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  the 
Asiatic  Societies  of  Bengal  and  Bombay,  and  the  Numismatic 
Society,  together  with  the  Catalogues  of  the  British  Museum, 
the  Lahore  Museum,  and  the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta. 
Mr.  Bodgers's  article  on  the  Sun  silver  coins  in  the  Indian 
Antiquary  has  also  been  examined. 

The  coins  described  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  from 
my  own  cabinet.  By  the  kind  permission  of  the  British 
Museum  authorities  I  have  been  able  to  add  three  coins 
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of  Sher  Shah,  and  I  hope  in  a  subsequent  paper  to  notice 
some  further  Path&n  coins  in  the  Museum  Collection  which 
have  been  acquired  since  its  catalogue  was  published,  and 
which  are  new  to  Numismatics. 

The  coins  have  been  weighed  in  the  British  Museum. 

1.   Shamah^ud-din  Altamsh. 

Silver.     Weight  155-2  grs.     Mint  ? 

Date  62-.    PI.  I,  1. 


Obv. 


Eev. 
Area  in  circle. 

.    •    •   •  ll^^l 

Margin.     <oU:;^j  ^^^j^^ 


This  coin  is  iateresting  as  being  the  first  of  this  weight, 
bearing  the  name  of  Al  N&sir  la  Din,  the  Khalif  who  reigned 
in  Baghdad  before  Al  Mustansir  billah,  and  who  died  in 
A.H.  622.  It  may  thus  be  assumed  to  be  an  earlier  issue 
than  the  coin  described  by  Mr.  Thomas  on  p.  46  of  the 
"  Chronicles  "  as  "  the  veritable  commencement  of  the  silver 
coinage  of  the  Dehli  Path&ns."  This  coin  came  into  my 
hands  some  years  ago  from  Mr.  C.  S.  Delmerick,  of  the 
Opium  Department. 


2.   Mixed  Metal. 

Weight  52-2  grs. 

No  date  or  mint.    PL  I,  2. 

Obv. 

Rev. 

In  dotted  circle. 

Horseman  to  right. 

.  .  ii,^J\ 

...^:^\ 

..IWJl 
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The  characters  of  the  obverse  and  the  outline  of  the  horse 
are  similar  to  those  on  the  coin  which  is  No.  5  on  p.  15  of 
the  "  Chronicles."  The  coin  is  thereifore  probably  of  Bind 
mintage.  The  following  three  coins  are  unfigured  varieties 
of  the  same  king's  issues : — 


3.   Mixed  Metal.     Weight  57-2  grs. 
No  date  or  mint.     PI.  I,  3. 


Obv. 


Bev. 

Debased  horseman  to  right. 


4.   Mixed  Metal.    Weight  63'8  grs. 
No  date  or  mint.     PL  I,  4. 


Obv. 


Obv. 


'. 

Rev. 

UjJl 

5.   Copper. 

Weight  63-6  grs. 

No  date  or 

mint.     PI.  I,  6. 

a 

Rev. 

..IWJV 

Horseman  to  right. 

.  .  .  .  Ijurll 

(Probably  of  Dehli  mintage.)     Cf.  Thomas,  pL  i,  9. 
1  ascribe  this  coin  to  Altamsh.     I  know  of  no  duplicate* 
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6.   Ala-ud-din  Khwarizm. 


Copper.    Weight  50*5  grs. 
No  date  or  mint.     PL  I,  6. 


Obv. 


Rev. 
Kurman  style  of  bull  to  left. 
Above  in  Nagri,  "  Sri  Muj." 
On  side  of  bnll,  Jjlc 


Compare  Thomas,  No.  65  (p.  89).  There  are  five  coins 
in  the  Lahore  Museum  Catalogue  (Nos.  36-40)  which  I  take 
to  be  similar  to  mine.  I  see  that  Mr.  C.  J.  Bodgers,  who 
brought  to  light  a  great  many  varieties  of  Ala-ud-din's 
coins,  has  read  the  word  on  the  body  of  the  bull  as  aJiXc, 
Ohazni.  The  coins  have  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  figured, 
but,  judging  from  my  own  coin,  '  adl '  seems  to  be  the  more 
probable  reading. 

7.    MuizZ'Ud'din  Kaikubad. 
Silver.     Weight  27*3  grs. 
No  mint  or  date.    PL  I,  7. 


Obv. 


L3jJl 


'J^ 


crf^^^ 


In  a  square  with  two  dots  in 
«ach  segment. 


Rev. 


,M^\ 


In  a  square  with  two  dots  in 
each  segment. 


This  is,  I  believe,  the  only  silver  coin  of  this  weight 
known  to  have  been  struck  by  the  earlier  Pathdn  Sult&ns. 
Smaller  pieces  of  slightly  over  13  grains  are  known  of 
Nasir-ud-din  Mahmud,  Ghiyas-ud-din  Balban,  and  Jalal- 
ud-din  Firoz.  Further  research  will  doubtless  bring  to 
light  two-anna  pieces  of  these  sovereigns  also.  I  obtained 
the  coin  described  from  Mr.  C.  S.  Delmerick  some  years  ago. 
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8.  Alorud^din  Muhammad. 

saver.    Weight  161-3  gre.     Size  7. 

Square.    Mint?    DateP    PI.  1, 8. 


Obv. 


Eev. 


U 


>\.UL.uJl 


Mr.  Gibbsy  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  of  1885,  edited 
two  gold  square  coins  of  similar  legends  to  the  above. 
I  have  a  third,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  any  other  square- 
silver  coin  of  Ala-ud-din. 


9.   Mixed  Metal.    Weight  26  5  grs. 
Date  712.    No  mint. 


Obv. 

8  of        %UJ^ 

Eev. 
Parts  of     jh2a^\  yl 

10.  Copper. 

Weight  217  grs.  (a  worn  coiu) 

No  date  or  mint. 

Obv. 

Rev. 

In  circle          Al^ 

No  trace  of  margin. 

11.   Copper.    Weight  34'5  grs. 

No  date  or  mint. 

Similar  to  No.  10  except  in  weight.   A  crudely  executed  coin. 
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12.   Copper.    Weight  21-5  gw. 
No  date  or  mint    PL  I,  9. 


ObT. 

Eev. 

In  plain  circle  with  an  outer 
irde  of  dots 

In  plain  circle 

These  three  yarieties  correspond  in  legend  and  design 
with  the  coins  of  higher  weight  given  by  Thomas  as 
Nos.  136,  136,  and  137  on  p.  172  of  the  "Chronicles." 


13. 
14 
15.) 


OhiyaS'Ud-din  Tughldk  I. 
Mixed  Metal.    Weight  about  55  grs.    PL  I,  10,  11,  12. 


These  coins  are  varieties  of  Thomas,  No.  163.  They  are 
published  to  illustrate  peculiarities  in  the  dies  in  use  at  the 
time.  On  one  coin  (No.  13)  the  date  has  been  omitted. 
On  the  other  two,  by  an  inversion  of  figures,  721  is  made 
to  read  as  [7]16  and  [2]  17.  The  former  appears  to  be 
similar  to  the  coin  noticed  by  Thomas  in  his  footnote  to 
p.  191.  On  p.  115  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal  for  June,  1893,  Dr.  Hoernle,  in  describing  a  find 
of  these  coins,  notices  five  coins  bearing  date  726  and 
three  of  727,  and  remarks  in  connection  with  them  that 
''the  coins  with  the  dates  726  and  727  are  posthumous. 
Those  of  date  727  have  not  been  found  hitherto  so  far  as 
I  know.''  I  suspect  that  on  these  coins  only  the  last  figure 
was  legible.  The  coins  now  illustrated,  however,  show  that 
the  decimal  figure  is  in  both  cases  ''  1,"  and  that  the  coins 
are  not  posthumous,  but  probably,  as  Mr.  Thomas  suggests, 
the  work  of  an  ignorant  artificer.  Similar  coins  exist  in 
the  British  Museum. 
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16.   Muhammad  bin  Tughlak. 
Silver.     Weight  169  grs. 
Date  726.     Mint,  Dar-ul  Islam  (Dehli).    PI  I,  13. 
Obv. 


Rev. 

Area.    Kalima  in  circle. 
]\£argin.     4tiL>Jl  isi^  ^r^ 


This  coin  is  similar  to  No.  184  in  the  ''  Chronicles/'  but 
the  mint  name  was  not  there  read.  Dar-ul  Islam  is  new  in 
this  variety.    The  British  Museum  possesses  a  duplicate. 


17.   Mixed  Metal.     Weight  125*5  grs. 

Date  756.    MintP    PI.  I,  14. 

Rev. 
Area  (in  circle)  ^a^cum^I 

Margin 


Obv. 


^ui 


A  coin  similar  to  this  was  published  by  Thomas  as 
No.  215  of  the  "  Chronicles/'  but  in  the  coin  there  figured 
the  margin  was  illegible.  This  is  the  case  with  most 
coins  of  this  type.  The  KhaUf  Al  Mustakfi  Billah  ceased 
to  reign  in  740  a.h.,  but  though  news  may  well  have 
travelled  slowly  in  those  days,  coins  of  Muhammad  bin 
Tughlak  struck  in  the  name  of  ''Al  Hakim  Abu'l  Abbas 
Ahyiad/'  a  son  of  Al  Mustakfi,  who  succeeded  to  the 
Eliali&te  in  741  a.h.,  are  known  bearing  dates  from 
748  A.H.  onwards.     The  date  756  is  therefore  remarkable. 
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18.  Firoz  Shah  III. 

Mixed  Metal.    Weight  140'5  grs. 

Date  P     Mint :  The  Plain  of  Bind.    PL  I,  15. 


Obv. 


uj  \^:^jfO 


Kev. 


If  my  reading  is  right  (and  it  does  not  seem  to  admit  of 
doubt)  this  coin  probably  marks  the  reduction  of  Tattah 
by  Firoz  Shah,  or  was  struck  during  the  sojourn  of  his^ 
army  in  the  deserts  of  Sind  prior  to  that  event.  This 
monarch  made  two  expeditions  to  Sind,  neither  of  which 
was  very  satisfactory  in  its  results.  The  first  was  concluded 
by  a  retreat  to  Gujarat,  while  in  his  second  attempt  the 
Sultan  got  the  better  of  his  opponents  by  starving  them 
into  surrender,  but  only  after  considerable  loss  to  his  own 
army.  A  duplicate  which  I  had  of  this  coin  is  now  in  the- 
British  Museum.     I  know  of  no  others. 


Obv. 


19.   Mixed  Metal.    Weight  134-1  grs. 
Date  759.    Mint,  Dehli.    PL  I,  16. 


Eev. 


J^' 


UJiJ^S 


The  peculiarity  of  this  coin  is  that  the  date  is  on  the- 
obverse  instead  of,  as  usual,  on  the  reverse.  In  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue,  No.  372,  is  a  smaller  coin  of  this  type. 
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Obv. 


d. 


20.   Tughlak  Shah  11. 

Mixed  MetaL    Weight  72  grs. 

Date  790?    Mint,  Dehli.    PL  1, 17. 

Bey. 

jl  Vi  \,..i  In  circle 


i\j^  jjju 


^1 


Margin  ^)L^]  tJLi?jirv. 

I  know  of  no  duplicate  of  this  variety,  which  seems  to 
haye  been  unknown  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Rodgers. 


21.   Abubakr  SJiah. 
C!opper.    Weight  162-6  grs. 


Date  792.     MintP 


Obv. 


Rev. 


J^ 


vU 


In  view  of  the  existence  of  coins  of  Abubakr  bearing  the 
legends  ''Abubakr  Shah  Zafar  Sultani/'  i.e.  omitting  the 
word  'ibn'  before  Zafar,  I  have  classified  this  as  a  coin  of 
Abubakr  Shah.  I  am,  however,  doubtful  whether  it  ought 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  son  of  that  Sultan  who  appears 
to  find  no  mention  in  history.  In  his  fourth  and  sixth 
Supplements  Mr.  Rodgers  describes  coins  —  one  of  which 
bears  considerable  similarity  to  mine — which  seem  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  Firoz  Shah,  son  of  Abubakr.  In  the 
present  coin  the  position  of  'ibn'  in  the  legend  certainly 
points  to  the  reading  Firoz  Shah  Zafar  bin  Abubakr  Shah. 
The  legend  on  the  reverse  also  reads  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Odin  upwards.  I  know  of  no  duplicate.  It  is  unfortunately 
too  imperfect  a  specimen  to  be  figured. 


J.B.A.B.   1900. 


33 
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22.   NasratShah. 

Copper.     Weight  84  grs. 
Date  797.    Mint,  DehlL    PL  I,  18. 


Obv. 


Rev. 


This  is  an  unpublished  type,  and  the  smallest  coin  of 
Nasrat  Shah  so  far  known. 


23.   Sher  Shah  Sur. 

Gold.    Weight  166-9  grs. 
Date  949.     Mint,  Shergarh.    PL  I,  19. 


Rev. 

Area.    In  double-lined  square 
TheEalinia. 

Margins.      The  names    and 
titles  of  the  four  companions. 


Obv. 
Area.   In  double-lined  square 

Margins : 

top        J  LjjJl  Jo  J 

right     jsiaXiS  ^\  ^,jJ\ 
bottom  949  ^/j^  ^^j^ 
left  M^^l^l^ 


This  coin  is  in  the  British  Museum  Collection,  and  was 
obtained  from  General  Cunningham.  There  are  many 
forgeries  of  the  gold  coins  of  Sher  Shah.  Genuine  ones 
are  very  rare,  but  this  coin  appears  to  me  above  suspicion. 
Its  legends  are  similar  to  those  on  the  silver  coin  of  the 
same  mint  described  as  No.  346  in  the  **  Chronicles." 
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24.   Silver.     Weight  170-9  grs. 
Date  951.     Mint :  Fatehabad,  Faridpur.     PL  I,  20. 
Obv.  Rev. 


Area  in  circle 

Margin        (j£«^1^  W«^'  *Hj^ 

SOI 


Area  in  circle.  The  Kalima, 
below  which  is  a  word  which 
1  cannot  read. 

Margin  ^^  ^Ulfi^^-*^  jL\j\ 


U 
6b 


The  reading  of  this  coin  presents  considerable  difficulty. 
I  have  been  able  to  compare  it  with  another  coin  struck  at 
Fatehabad  by  an  independent  Bengal  sultan,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  word  between  the  date  and  the  N&gri  characters  on 
tlie  obverse  must  be  taken  as  the  mint  name  and  read  as 
Fatehabad.  At  the  same  time,  the  presence  of  the  word 
c-y?  (or  what  looks  very  like  it)  on  the  reverse  margin, 
followed  by  words  which  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  decipher, 
admits  an  element  of  doubt  in  my  reading. 

The  characters  are  crude,  as  frequently  found  in  Bengal- 
struck  coins.  There  is  an  uncatalogued  duplicate  of  this 
coin  in  the  British  Museum.     I  know  of  no  others. 


2ia.   Silver.     T 
Date  916.     Mint:  Fatehal 
Obv. 
Area  in  square 

V^eight  174  grs. 

bad,  Faridpur.     PI.  I,  21. 

Rev. 
Area  in  square 

above       The  Kalima 

below   JjUI1^1Wm.!\ 

Margins. 

right           LJjJl  JJ^ 
top                js!a^\  ^1 

left                ^:^i^ 

bottom     jljlsifC* 

Margins. 

right                  (i)Ulc 
top                     J^  y\ 
left                        'J. 
bottom                   ,^ui 
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This  coin  has  been  figured  by  Dr.  Hoemie  in  tbe  J.  A.S.B.^ 
1890,  to  illustrate  the  reduplication  of  "  Sri "  in  the  Nagri. 
The  mint,  however,  was  not  there  read.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  method  of  writing  the  mint  name  compares  closely 
with  that  adopted  in  the  coin  described  above  (No.  27). 
In  this  case  aiso  the  ill-formed  characters  stamp  the  coin 
as  of  Bengal  origin. 

25.   Silver.    Weight  171-6  grs.     PL  II,  22. 
Date  949.     Mint :  Hazrat  Basulpur  urf  Patna  P 


Obv. 
Area  in  square        ^UaLJl 

Margins. 

left      JjyylaJUO^l 

top  ^JJl^LjjJ^ 

right         ^  ^f^ 

bottom  k^j£.  %^^j  < 


Rev. 

Area  in  square 

TheEalima 

Margins.      The   names    and 
titles  of  the  four  companions. 


The  above  reading  of  the  mint  names  is  professedly 
tentative.  I  can  think  of  no  better.  Patna  was  con- 
siderably enlarged  by  Sher  Shah  and  a  fort  was  built  there 
by  him.  It  was  also  an  important  mint  town  in  Akbar's. 
reign.  I  cannot,  however,  find  that  it  received  the  name  of 
Hazrat  Rasulpur.  The  coin  is,  I  believe,  unique.  I  figure  it 
in  the  hope  that  some  collector  may  possess  a  duplicate  which 
will  aid  to  a  more  correct  identification.  I  obtained  the  coin 
at  Shahjahanpur  in  the  N.W.P.  about  four  years  ago. 

26.  Silver.    Weight  160  grs. 

Date  948.    Mint,  Shergarh.    PL  II,  28. 
This  coin  is  a  variety  of  No.  346  in  the  "Chronicles," 
the  legends  of  which  are  given  above  (see  No.  23).     The 
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difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  date  and  mint  are  in  the 
right  margin,  and  the  N&gri  in  the  lower  one.  This  coin 
helongs  to  the  British  Museum. 

Mr.  Thomas  identifies  this  mint  with  Roht&s  in  Bengal, 
the  fortress  which  Sher  Shah  took  from  its  Hindu  Raja  by 
stratagem.  I  think  it  is  more  likely  to  be  the  fort  of  Roht&s, 
near  Jhelum,  which,  we  are  told  by  the  author  of  the 
Tdrikh-i-Sher  Shahi,  was  built  by  Sher  Shah  "  on  the  road  to 
Ehuras&n  to  hold  in  check  Kashmir  and  the  country  of  the 
Ohakkars,"  and  which  he  called  Little  Roht&s  {vide  Elliot's 
History  of  India,  vol.  iv,  p.  419).  The  perfection  of  the 
die  points  to  the  coin  being  struck  in  the  Punjab  rather 
than  in  Bengal.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  too,  that  where  the 
title  Shergarh  was  affixed  to  a  town  already  in  being,  the 
older  name  is  given  on  the  coins  as  an  alias :  cf .  Shergarh 
urf  Kanauj,  Shergarh  urf  Shakk-i-Bhakkar,  and  Shergarh 
urf  Dehli.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Shergarh 
where  this  coin  was  struck  was  a  new  town  built  by 
Sher  Shah. 

27.   SUver.     Weight  174-8  grs. 
Date  949.     Mint :  Shergarh,  alias  Hazrat  Dehli.     PL  II,  24. 


Rev. 
Area  in  square 


Margins.     Names  and  titles 
of  the  four  companions. 


Obv. 

Area  in  square.      The  usual 
legend  (see  No.  25,  ante).  Date 

at  top.  The  Kalima. 

Margins, 
left  dJj3ji!^\y\ 

top  {:)i'^^j  W^*^' 

right  «-i/^  ^A/^  S-^ 
bottom      ,J^*>  CLJ'j^d^' 

This  coin  has  been  figured  by  Thomas  as  No.  344  in  the 
*'  Chronicles."  He  there  calls  it  "  unique '' ;  though  not 
that,  it  is  very  rare.  I  publish  it  here  partly  to  supplement 
Thomas's  reading,  which  ignored  the  right  marginal  legend, 
partly  to  confirm  my  remarks  on  the  three  d&ms  of  Shergarh, 
Nos.  28,  29,  30,  given  below. 
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28. 


Copper.     Weight  approximately  320  grs. 


29.  I  Dates  951  and  952.     Mint :  Shergarh,  alias  DeUi. 

30.  )  PL  II,  25,  26,  27. 


Obv. 
Area  in  square 


,UJu. 


Rev. 

Not  figured.     The  usual  legend. 


Margin. 


My  object  in  figuring  the  obverses  of  these  coins  is  Xo 
bring  to  notice  the  reading  of  the  bottom  and  left  margins. 
Dr.  Hoemle,  in  his  useful  paper  on  the  Copper  Coins  of  the 
Suri  Dynasty,  assumed,  in  the  absence  probably  of  good 
specimens,  that  the  marginal  legend  read  ^UUaL:^  on  this 
as  on  other  coins  of  this  type.  The  above  coins,  however, 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  reading  is  ^^^^  ^j^  •  •^^^^  Shah 
is  known  (cf.  Tarikh-i-Sher  Shahi,  Elliott,  History  of  India, 
vol.  iv,  p.  419)  to  have  destroyed  the  old  city  of  Dehli  and 
rebuilt  it  by  the  Jumna,  erecting  two  forts — "  the  smaller 
fort  for  the  governor's  residence,  the  other  the  wall  round 
the  entire  city  that  it  might  be  a  Jah&npan&h."  The 
Shergarh  of  the  coins,  except  when  used  in  connection  with 
Bhakkar  and  Kanauj,  has  hitherto  been  assumed  to  be  Bohtas 
(cf.  Thomas,  p.  397,  footnote).  But  these  coins  and  the 
silver  coin  noticed  above  (No.  27)  show  that  Shergarh  was 
a  synonym  of  Dehli  also.  The  similarity  of  the  writing 
of  the  word  'Shergarh'  on  the  silver  and  copper  coins  is 
striking.  I  think  it  possible  that  the  use  of  the  term 
Shergarh  on  the  coins  of  Dehli  was  meant  to  show  that 
they  were  struck  in  "  the  smaller  fort "  mentioned  above  as 
distinct  from  those  struck  within  Jahdnpan&h,  the  larger 
space  round  it. 
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31.  Copper.     Weight  157-7  grs. 

Date  950.     Mint :  Shergarhi  aliaa  Dehli. 

The  legends  are  the  same  as  those  given  above  on  the 
ddms.  A  half'ddm  of  this  mint  has  not,  I  think,  been 
previously  figured. 

32.  Copper.    Weight  3142 grs. 
Date  949.    Mint  Kalpi.    PL  II,  28. 

Obv.  Bev. 


^f1 


This  type  is  not  included  in  Dr.  Hoemle's  article,  and  has 
never  been  figured  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  The  coins  of 
similar  legends  in  the  Lahore  and  Calcutta  Museums  appear 
to  be  without  the  distinctive  mint  mark — a  six-rayed  star — 
present  on  this  coin. 

33.   Copper.     Weight  148-5  grs. 

DateP    Mint,  Kalpi.    PL  II,  29. 

The  legends  are  similar  to  those  on  No.  32.  The  mint 
mark  is,  however,  diiSerent.  A  d&m  of  this  type  was 
published  by  Dr.  Hoemle  in  the  J.A.S.B.,  1890.  I  know 
of  no  other  half-d&m. 


34.   Copper. 
Date  951  P 


Obv. 


Weight  321-3  grs. 
Mint?    PL  II,  30. 
Rev. 


^ei 
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35.   Copper.     Weight  160  gps. 
DateP    MintP    PL  II,  31. 
Legends  as  on  No.  34.     Nos.  34  and  35  are  a  new  vanety 
of  d&m  and  half-d&m  of  Sher  Shah,  not  giyen  by  Dr.  Hoemle. 

36.   Copper.     Weight  153-1  grs. 

Date  961.     Mint,  Sambhal.     PI.  II,  32. 

A  half-d&m,  with  the  same  legends  as  are  usual  on 
coins  of  this  type.  A  d&m  of  this  mint  was  published  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Rodgers  in  his  Second  Supplement,  J.A.S.B., 
1880.    This  coin  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

37.   Copper.     Weight  39-5  grs. 

Date  947.    MintP    PL  II,  33. 

Obv.  Rev. 

[J]jljj\ 

One-eighth  of  a  d&m.    A  new  type, 
has  a  duplicate  not  catalogued. 


Ui 


The  British  Museum 


ObT. 


38.  Copper.    Weight  29-5  grs. 

No  mint  or  date.    PL  II,  34. 
Ber. 


iLj^ 


;,UaU 


J^Ji\ 


Probably  one -tenth  of  a  d&m.  The  coin  is  worn. 
Mr.  Rodgers  published  a  ooin  similar  in  design^  but 
weighing  63  grs.,  in  his  sixth  Supplement,  J.A.S.B.,  1896. 
That  must  have  been  a  fifth  of  a  d&m.  I  do  not  see  how 
it  can  be  called  a  quarter  of  a  d&m.  In  the  same  paper  he 
gave  another,  probably  a  tenth  of  a  d&m,  weighing  33  grs. 
The  British  Museum  also  have  a  coin  weighing  31*4  grs. 
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Obv. 


39.  Copper.  Weight  21-4  grs. 
Date  946.  Mint?  PI.  II,  35. 
Rev. 


\^Luj< 


>U^r2\ 


1f1 


A  sixteenth  of  a  dam.  Coins  of  this  weight  are  very 
rare.  Mr.  Rodgers  noticed  one  in  the  J.A.S.B.,  1896. 
I  publish  this  to  complete  the  set. 

40.   Copper.     Weight  13  grs. 
Date  94-.     Mint  P    PI.  II,  36. 
Obv.  Eev. 


Probably  a  twentieth  of  a  d&m,  the  full  weight  of  which 
should  be  about  16  grs.  The  smallest  coin  hitherto  published 
of  this  Sultan  weighed  18  grs. 

41.   Copper.     Weight  11*5  grs. 
No  date  or  mint.     PI.  II,  37. 
Obv.  Rev. 


I  believe  this  to  be  a  coin  of  Sher  Shah.  If  it  is,  it  may 
be  meant  for  a  thirty-second  part  of  a  d&m,  and  is  probably 
the  smallest  coin  that  Sher  Shah  struck.  The  above  set  of 
five  coins  is  remarkable  as  showing  what  minute  fractions 
were  provided  for  in  the  copper  coinage  of  this  Sultan. 
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Obv. 


42.   Islam  Shah  8ur. 

Copper.     Weight  4606  grs. 
Date  960.    Mint,  Shahgarh  P    PI.  II,  38. 

Eev. 


u 


iUloJirL 


[*/] 


No  other  coin  of  this  weight  is  known,  as  far  as  I^^am 
aware,  among  the  issues  of  the  Pathdn  Sultans.  It  fore- 
shadows the  heavy  tankas  of  Akbar.  The  locality  of 
Shahgarh  is  doubtful. 


43.   Muhammad  Adil  Sur, 

Silver.     Weight  168'1  grs.     Square. 
Date  96-.     Mint  P    PL  II,  39. 


Obv. 
Area  in  square 

Eev. 
Area  in  square 

The  Kalima. 

Margins  cut  away. 

Margins  cut  away. 

No  square  coin  of  this  Sultan  has  been  published.  A 
similar,  but  I  believe  heavier,  coin  than  mine  was  obtained 
by  Mr.  R.  Burn,  I.C.S.,  shortly  before  I  came  across  this 
one  in  the  Cawnpore  bazar.  Square  coins  of  Sher  Shah  and 
Islam  Shah  are  known  in  gold,  and  the  British  Museum 
has  a  square  silver  coin  of  Sher  Shah,  which  was  figured 
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by  Mr.  Rodgers  in  the  J.A.S.B.9  1894.  It  is  possible  that 
Akbar  took  his  idea  of  square  rupees  from  the  Suris^  just 
as  he  continued  in  his  copper  coinage  the  system  inaugurated 
by  Sher  Shah. 

NoTB. — Since  this  paper  went  to  press  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing^ 
the  Bodleian  coin  collection  at  Oxford.  I  found  that  it  possessed  specimens  of 
the  two  coins  descrihed  aboTe  as  No.  1  and  No.  8. 
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Art.  XXL — On  the  Langttagea  spoken  beyond  the  Norths 
Western  Frontier  of  India.  With  a  map.  By 
Georgb  a.  Griebson,  O.I.E.,  Ph.D.,  I.O.S. 

Between  the  north-west  frontier  of  our  Indian  Empire 
and  the  Pamirs  there  is  a  tract  of  mountainous  country 
inhabited  by  many  different  nationalities,  speaking  many 
different  tongues.  The  Pamirs  themselves  are  a  polyglot 
region.  Taking  Zebak,  for  instance,  the  district  round 
it  is  the  home  of  no  less  than  four  distinct  speeches — 
one  West-Iranian,  Persian,  and  three  East-Iranian,  Wakhi, 
Shighni,  and  Ishkashami.  These  last  belong  to  the  same 
Aryan  group  as  Pakshto.  To  the  south-east  of  the 
Pamirs  we  come  to  the  Burushaski  spoken  in  Hunza  and 
Nagar,  a  language  of  Scythian  stock,  whose  immediate 
affinities  have  not  yet  been  identified.  South-east,  again, 
of  the  Burushaski  area  we  come  to  Baltistan,  where 
another  Scythian  language,  the  Tibeto-Burman  Baltl,  is  the 
vernacular.  In  the  valley  of  Kashmir,  there  is  Kashmiri, 
and  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Jhelum  and  in  the  Murree 
Hills,  Chhibhall,  both  of  which  are  Indo- Aryan,  and  can 
be  traced  up  to  ancient  Sanskrit.  West  of  the  Chhibhall 
tract  lies  the  British  district  of  Hazara,  of  which  the 
principal  language  is  a  form  of  Western  Panjabl.  Grossing 
the  Indus  we  come  to  the  Northern  Pakhto  dialect  of 
Pakshto  spoken  in  Peshawar,  Swat,  and  Bajaur.  West  of 
Bajaur,  beyond  the  Kunar  Itiver,  we  come  to  Laghman. 
North  of  Laghman  lies  Kafiristan,  through  which  we  again 
reach  the  Pamirs. 

We  have  now  described  a  circle,  and  it  remains  to  consider 
the  interior  portion  of  this  tract.  It  consists  of  a  number 
of  river  systems.      The  first  is  the  Gilgit  Valley,  leading 
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into  the  Indus  shortly  after  the  latter  debouches  from 
Baltistan.  Lower  down^  the  Tangir  and  the  Eandia  fall 
into  the  Indus,  which  has  hitherto  been  flowing  westwards, 
but  takes  a  southerly  course  after  its  junction  with  the 
latter  river.  The  language  of  the  Gilgit  Valley,  and  of 
the  Indus  "Valley  from  Baltistan  to  the  Tangir,  is  Shina 
in  various  dialects.  This  form  of  speech  also  extends  to 
the  south-east  of  the  last-named  river,  and  occupies  a  large 
block  of  mountain  country  between  Baltistan  and  the  valley 
of  Kashmir. 

From  its  junction  with  the  Kandia  to  its  entry  into  British 
territory,  the  Indus  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  through 
groups  of  hills,  known  collectively  as  the  Indus  Kohistan,  and 
inhabited  by  a  number  of  wild  tribes  who  all  speak  varieties 
of  a  language  of  Indo-Aryan  origin,  which,  like  Chhibhali, 
can  be  traced  to  ancient  Sanskrit,  and  which  is  called 
Indus-KohistanI  or  Maiya.^  Colonel  Biddulph  has  given  us 
vocabularies  of  two  of  these  dialects  under  the  name  of 
Gowro  and  Chiliss.  The  Linguistic  Survey  of  India,  on 
which  I  am  at  present  engaged,  gives  further  details, 
including  a  brief  grammar  and  specimens. 

To  the  west  of  the  Indus-Eohistan  lie,  in  order,  the  valleys 
of  the  Swat,  the  Panjkora,  and  the  Eunar.  Those  of  the 
first  two  are  known  as  the  Swat-  and  Panjkora-Eohistans 
respectively.  Here  the  language  of  the  bulk  of  the  people 
was  formerly  an  Indian  one,  allied  to  Indus-Eohistani,  but  is 
now,  owing  to  Pathan  domination,  almost  invariably  Pak^to. 
Only  a  faithful  few  still  cling  to  their  ancient  language, 
though  they  have  abandoned  their  Aryan  religion,  and  the 
dialects  which  they  speak  are  called  Garwl  and  Torwali. 
These  three,  Indus-Eohistani,  Qarwi,  and  Torwali,  together 
form  one  well-defined  group  of  languages,  Indo-Aryan  in 
origin,  and  evidently  descended  from  ancient  Sanskrit. 
They  form  a  connecting  link  in  the  chain  of  North- Western 
Indo-Aryan  languages,  commencing  with  Sindhi,  and  passing 
lid  Western  PanjabI,  through   them,  into   Chhibhali    and 

^  The  sign  '^  over  a  vowel  indicates  a  nasal  pronunciation. 
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Kashmiri.  The  Survey  has  made  available  grammars, 
vocabularies,  and  specimens  of  all  of  them.  In  this  part 
of  the  country,  Pakshto  itself  hardly  gets  further  west 
than  the  hills  forming  the  eastern  side  of  the  Kunar  Valley. 
Nowhere  does  it  cross  that  river. 

North  of  the  Swat  and  Panjkora  Valleys  we  find  the 
country  of  Chitral,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Kunar 
River,  which  is  here  known  as  the  Qashqar,  Chitrar,  or  (to 
Europeans)  Chitral.  The  main  speech  of  this  country  is  called 
Chitrarl,  or  Kho-war,  and  is  spoken  as  far  east  as  Tasin, 
where  it  marches  with  Burushaskl  and  Shina.  Kho-war  is 
evidently  related  to  the  latter  language.  They  form  a  pair 
belonging  to  the  Irano-Indian  stock,  and  to  the  Indian 
branch  of  that  family.  They  are  hence  to  be  classed  as 
Indo- Aryan.  This  is  at  once  established  by  a  consideration 
of  their  phonetic  systems,  but  their  grammars  present  certain 
peculiarities  which  will  be  alluded  to  shortly. 

The  two  main  affluents  of  the  Chitral-Kunar  River  are  the 
Bashgal  and  the  Waigal,  both  of  which  join  it  on  the  west 
after  passing  through  the  hill  country  of  Kafiristan.  The 
first-named  is  the  most  northern,  and  takes  its  rise  in  the 
southern  face  of  the  Hindi!  Kush.  It  joins  the  Chitral  near 
the  village  of  Narsat.  The  Waigal,  after  itself  receiving  the 
waters  of  the  Wczgal,  falls  into  the  Chitral  some  way  below 
Asmar.  It  is  formed  in  the  interior  of  Kafiristan.  The 
Valley  of  the  Bashgal  is  the  home  of  the  Bashgall  language, 
which  is  the  speech  of  the  Siah-pOsh  Kafirs  generally.  A 
vocabulary  and  a  few  grammatical  forms  have  been  published 
by  Colonel  Biddulph,  and  a  formal  grammar  by  ColoneJ 
Davidson  is  now,  I  believe,  in  the  press.  East  of  the 
Bashgal  Valley,  Wasi-veri,  another  Kafir  language,  is 
spoken  in  the  Wezgal  Valley.  A  grammatical  sketch, 
specimens,  and  a  vocabulary  of  this  will  be  published  by 
the  Linguistic  Survey.  It  is  evidently  distantly  related 
to  Bashgall,  and,  like  the  remaining  Kafir  languages,  is 
spoken  by  the  Sufld-piish  Kafirs.  These  remaining  ones 
are  Ashkun,  spoken  in  the  heart  of  the  Kafir  country, 
and  Wai,  the  language  of  the  Waigal  Valley.     Regarding 
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Ashkun,  no  information  of  any  kind  is  as  yet  available.  All 
the  efforts  of  my  kind  friends  in  Obitral  and  the  Khaibar 
Pass  have  been  unavailing.  For  Wai,  we  have  some 
Tocabularies  of  doubtful  authority.  This  exhausts  the  list 
of  the  known  languages  of  Eafiristan.  The  two  about  which 
we  have  any  certain  knowledge,  Basbgali  and  Wasi-yeri, 
are,  like  ^o-war  and  Shina,  certainly  Indo- Aryan  in  their 
phonetic  systems,  but,  also  like  them,  possess  grammars 
which  present  difficulties  to  the  student. 

We  know  that  in  prehistoric  times  the  Aryan,  or  Irano- 
Indian,  language  split  up  into  two,  an  Iranian  and  an 
Indian.  We  know  also  that  the  Iranian  again  split  up 
into  two  branches,  a  Western  and  an  Eastern.  The 
modem  representative  of  Western  Iranian  is  Persian,  and 
the  roost  important  one  of  Eastern  Iranian  is  Pakshto. 
The  modem  Indo- Aryan  vernaculars  are  the  present- 
day  representatives  of  the  Indian  branch.  These  three 
branches  are  recognizable  by  well-defined  phonetic  laws. 
A  convenient  shibboleth  is  the  Persian  dast,  *a  hand,^ 
which  corresponds  to  the  Pakshto  Ida  and  the  Indian 
hdth  or  hast.  These  four  languages — Wasi-veri,  Basbgali,. 
Kho-war,  and  Shin  a  —  agree  in  following  the  Indian 
phonetic  system,  but  in  some  grammatical  particulars  they 
show  remarkable  points  of  agreement  with  the  Eastern 
Iranian  tongues.  The  modern  Indo- Aryan  languages  can  all 
be  traced  back  to  the  ancient  Sanskrit  spoken  in  Yedic  times. 
This  is  true  both  of  their  phonetic  systems  and  of  their 
grammars,  but  by  no  course  of  derivation  with  which  I  am 
at  present  acquainted  can  I  recognize  the  Sanskrit  originals- 
of  some  of  the  grammatical  forms  presented  by  these  four. 
This  may  be  my  fault ;  it  very  possibly  is  so,  for  we  lack  the 
connecting  link  between  them  and  the  ancient  language  from 
which  they  are  derived,  which  we  possess  in  the  Prakrits 
for  the  vernaculars  of  India.  If  we  had  such  a  link, 
i.e.  specimens  of  the  mediaeval  language  spoken  below 
the  Hindu  Kusb,  the  affiliation  of  the  four  with  Sanskrit 
might  be  easy,  but  till  this  is  the  case,  the  most  that  we 
can  say  is  that  while  their  phonetic  system  is  the  same  as 
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that  of  the  SaDBkrit-deriyed  languages  spoken  further  south, 
we  are  unable  to  say  positively  that  they  are  derived  from 
the  Sanskrit  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Judging 
from  the  well-ascertained  facts  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
modem  true  Indian  languages,  we  may  arg^e  from  analogy 
and  say  that  it  is  probable  that  the  four  toere  derived  from 
Sanskrit,  but  how  they  were  derived,  and  by  what  stages, 
we  are  not  at  present  able  to  say.  This  fact,  together  with 
the  remarkable  circumstance  that  some  of  their  grammatical 
forms  agree  with  those  of  the  Eastern  Iranian  languages, 
has  led  certain  scholars  to  suggest,  with  at  least  equal 
probability,  that  while  the  four  are  undoubtedly  Indian, 
they  are  not  necessarily  Sanskritic,  but  are  descended  from 
a  mother-dialect  closely  akin  to  Sanskrit,  of  which,  possibly, 
ancient  Sanskrit  was  a  further  developed  form.  This  mother- 
dialect  was,  so  to  speak,  left  behind  below  the  Hindu  Eusb, 
while  the  bulk  of  its  speakers  went  on  into  India,  and  there 
founded  the  Indo-Aryan  civilization,  and  the  Indo-Aryan 
speech.^  While  it  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  to  prove  this  contention,  it  can  at  least  be  said 
to  be  not  impossible,  and  to  explain  some  difiScult  points. 
If  it  is  true,  then  the  four  languages  represent  a  stage 
of  the  Indian  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  older  than 
Sanskrit,  a  stage  which  had  already  developed  all  the  phonetic 
system  of  that  branch,  but  which  still  retained  some 
linguistic  connection  with  its  Iranian  sisters  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Hindi!  Eush.  It  only  remains  to  state  that 
there  is  no  sudden  change  between  these  languages  and  the 
definitely  Indian  ones  of  the  North  Panjab.  The  two  sets 
merge  into  each  other  by  stages.  The  first  stage  consists 
of  the  Ealasha,  Gawar-bati,  and  Pashai  languages,  about 
which  I  am  now  going  to  speak,  which  are  almost  certainly 
Sanskritic,  yet  still  show  remarkable  points  of  contact  with 

^  An  interesting  point  of  agreement  between  these  four  languages  and  the 
Eastern  Iranian  ones  is  the  iminitiTe  in  k.  Thus,  with  the  Eastern  Iranian 
Wa^i  of  the  Pamirs,  ehilffdkf  'to  desire,'  and  the  Ormuri  of  Waziristan, 
.^fttrU,  '  to  say,*  compare  the  WasT-veri  jmum-tinikf  *  to  beat,'  the  Eho-war 
M,  and  the  ^mna  boki^  *  to  become,'  ana,  finally,  among  langnages  to  be  dealt 
with  later  on,  the  Eala^  AU-,  and  the  Gawar-bati  and  Pashai  Hk,  *  to  be.' 

J.E.A.S.  1900.  34 
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Kho-war  ;  and  the  second  of  the  Eohistan  languages  already 
described,  which  are  quite  certainly  of  Sanskrit  origin.  This 
points  us  to  a  state  of  affairs  in  the  olden  time  whick  is  just 
what  might  have  been  expected,  viz.  the  old  parent  language 
of  the  four  gradually  merging  into  its  sister,  the  Sanskrit 
of  the  north-west  of  the  Panjab,  by  insensible  gradations, 
and  not  separated  from  it  by  any  hard  and  fast  lines. 

The  Ealasha  Kafirs  dwell  in  the  dodb  between  the  Ohitral 
and  Bashgal  Rivers.  They  have  a  language  of  their  own, 
which  is  called  by  their  tribal  name.  Dr.  Leitner  gave 
some  information  about  it  many  years  ago,  which  has  now 
been  supplemented  by  the  Survey.  Lower  down  the  Chitral, 
at  the  junction  with  the  Bashgal,  in  and  about  the  country 
of  Narsat,  dwell  the  Gawars,  who  also  have  a  language  of 
their  own  known  as  Gawar-bati,  or  Gawar-speech,  of  which 
a  vocabulary  was  given  by  Colonel  Biddulph  under  the 
name  of  Narisati.  Still  lower  down,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Chitral,  which  has  now  become  the  Kunar,  dwell  the 
Pashais,  who  also  have  a  language  of  their  own.  Pashai  is 
spoken  as  far  west  as  Laghman,  and  extends  as  far  north 
as  the  Waigal  Valley,  though  whether  it  is  the  same  as  the 
Wai  Eafir  already  alluded  to  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
determine  satisfactorily.  At  any  rate,  it  is  by  far  the  most 
western  outpost  of  the  Indo-Aryan  languages.  It  is  an 
island  of  Indian  speech  in  the  heart  of  Afghanistan,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Eafir  dialects  and  on  the 
other  three  sides  by  Pakshto.  These  three  languages, 
Ealasha,  Gawar-bati,  and  Pashai,  are  all  very  closely, 
connected.  They  are  certainly  Indo-Aryan,  and  nearly 
certainly  Sanskritic,  though  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
they  possess  some  of  the  typical  grammatical  peculiarities 
of  tie  four  languages  with  which  we  have  just  been  dealing.^ 
Ealasha,  whose  habitat  is  close  to  that  of  Eho-war,  possesses 
most  points  of  continuity  with  that  language,  and  forms 
a  bridge  between  it  and  the  other  two,  which  in  their  turn 


>  For  instance,  the  infinitiye  in  ^  to  which  attention  was  called  in  the  last 
footnote. 
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bridge  over  the  gap  between  Xalasba  and  the  undoubted 
Sanskritic  languages  of  the  Panjkora,  Swat,  and  Indus 
Eohistans. 

To  complete  this  list  of  languages  spoken  on  the  north- 
west frontier,  wandering  shepherds,  known  as  Giijars, 
inhabit  the  country  between  the  Kunar  and  the  eastern 
border  of  Kashmir,  and  perhaps  still  further  to  the  east. 
These  have  a  language  of  their  own — ^a  purely  Sanskritic 
one — which,  curiously  enough,  is  nearly  the  same  as  the 
Mewarl  spoken  in  distant  Rajputana,  and  is  closely  allied 
to  Gujaratl. 

Full  descriptions  of  Kalasha  and  Gawar-bati  appeared 
in  the  papers  which  I  had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  the 
last  Oriental  Congress.  Since  then,  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  J.  G.  LoViraer,  I.C.S.,  Political  Officer  of  the  Khaibar, 
I  have  received  complete  specimens  of  Pashai,  and,  as  this 
language  has  hitherto  been  almost  unknown,  the  following 
further  particulars  concerning  it  will  be  of  interest.  The 
only  information  which  up  to  the  present  time  has  been 
available  has  been  a  short  list  of  'Pushye'^  words  by 
Burnes,  and  two  brief  vocabularies,  one  of  Lawman!  and 
one  of  Pashai  by  Leech.  Leech  was  under  the  impression 
that  these  two  were  distinct  languages,  but  really  the  names 
only  connote  two  dialects  of  the  same  form  of  speech. 

Pashai,  properly  speaking,  is  the  name  of  the  language 
spoken  by  the  Dchgans  of  Laghman  and  the  country  to 
the  east  of  it.  It  is  also  called  Laghmani  from  the  tract 
in  which  it  is  spoken,  and  DehganT,  because  most  of  its 
speakers  belong  to  the  Dehgan  tribe.  The  boundaries  of 
the  language  are  said  to  be,  roughly,  on  the  west  the 
Laghman  River,  on  the  north  the  boundary  of  the  Kafirs, 
on  the  east  the  Kunar  River,  and  on  the  south  the  Kabul 
River,  but  the  riverain  villages  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Kabul  speak  Pakshto,  not  Pashai.  A  certain  number  of 
Pakshto-speaking  communities  are  also  found  interspersed 

^  The  only  importance  of  this  list  is  that  the  spelling  of  the  name  misled 
Lassen,  who  put  it  down,  on  Burnes'  authority,  as  a  distmct  language.  I  owe 
this  piece  of  information  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Knhn. 
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at  other  places  within  these  limits.  The  principal  place* 
and  neighbourhoods  in  which  Fashai  is  spoken  are  Barkot, 
Satan,  Waigal  on  the  side  next  the  Kafirs,  Janjupur,  Amlsi» 
Sur^ih,^  Badialiy  Islampur,  Badshaii  K4e,  Balatak,  Kunada^ 
Deogal,  Nurgal,  Chaman,  Najil,  Sau,  Kolman,  Tagao,  Siau, 
and  Eulab.  Some  of  these  are  considerable  tracts.  The 
number  of  people  speaking  Fashai  has  been  estimated  at 
100,000,  and  with  regard  to  the  Fashai  region  and  its 
probable  character  this  estimate  does  not  appear  to  be 
unduly  large  or  unduly  small. 

There  appear  to  be  different  dialects  of  Fashai,  but  the 
^'ar]ations  are  said  to  be  not  great.  The  distinction  drawn 
by  t[)e  people  themselyes  is  between  the  '  harsh  tongues  '  of 
the  hills  2  and  the  softer  tongue  of  the  mpre  level  country. 
I  have  myself  examined  specimens  in  two  dialects,  a  western 
and  an  eastern.  The  differences  are  mainly  ones  of  pro- 
nunciation. Thus,  the  short  ^  which  is  so  common  in 
Fakshto,  also  occurs  in  the  eastern  dialect,  but  usually 
appears  as  a  long  e  in  the  western  one.  For  instance. 
Eastern  puthi^,  Western  puthle,  a  son.  Again,  an  Eastern 
sh  becomes  a  Western  kh,  as  in  Eastern  sharing,  Western 
MiOring,  a  dog. 

In  order  to  explain  the  accompanying  map,  I  append 
a  table  giving  the  names  of  the  various  languages  spoken 
beyond  the  North- Western  Frontier  of  India,  with  their 
dialects  and  habitats. 


1  The  small  a  above  the  line  indicates  the  very  short  a -sound  known  as  the 
fatha-e  afgbdnif  which  is  so  common  in  Pakshto. 

*  One  of  these  is  called  Kulmani  from  being  spoken  in  Kulman. 
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Art.  XXII. — The  First  Preparers  of  the  Haoma  {Indian  Soma). 
The  Pahlavi  translation  and  commentary  on  Yasna  IX^ 
1-48  inclusive,  for  the  first  time  edited  with  the  collation 
of  MS8.,  and  now  prepared  from  all^  the  MSS.  also 
deciphered.     By  Professor  Lawkbnge  Mills. 

As  this  edition  of  a  short  section  of  the  Pahlavi  translation 
of  the  Yasna  is  intended  to  be  followed  by  similar  publiT 
cations  ultimately  embracing  the  entire  Pahlavi  texts  of  the 
Yasna  with  the  exception  of  those  which  have  been  already 
treated  in  my  Five  Zarathushtrian  Gathas,  I  make  here 
full  allusions  to  the  MSS.  which  have  been  consulted  in 
producing  it. 

The  oldest  codex  provided  with  a  Pahlavi  translation  is 
that  catalogued  as  C I  among  the  Zend  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library ;  but  also  known  as  P,  referring  to  its  former 
possessor,  the  late  revered  Destoor  Jamaspji  Minoohoherji 
Jamasp  Asana,  High  Priest  of  the  ParsTs  in  Bombay,  by 
whom  it  was  generously  given  to  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
the  suggestion  and  on  the  responsibility  of  the  present 
writer  in  July,  1889.  It  was  at  the  time  on  private  loan 
to  me  in  domicile  in  Oxford,  and  from  my  residence  it  went 
to  the  Library.  In  this  present  article  this  MS  is  designated 
as  D.J.  (Destoor  Jamaspji),  as  it  was  so  designated  by  me 
in  my  first  interrupted  edition  of  the  Five  Zarathushtrian 
Gathas  many  years  before  the  MS.  came  to  Europe  for  the 
first  time,  I  having  had  possession  of  a  collation  of  it  kindly 
loaned  by  Dr.  E.  W.  West.  As  I  began  with  the  designation 
'D.J. '  in  the  book  referred  to  above  before  any  collation 
of  it  had  ever  been  published,  and  as  I  continued  this  usage 
in  my  Gathas  later,  I  preserve  it  here. 

1  With  the  exception  of  that  numbered  4  in  the  Moola  Firftz  Library  in 
Bombay,  which  is,  nowever,  practically  identical  with  D.  (Pt.  4),  being  a  copy 
from  the  same  original. 
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[I  should  in  passing  recall  the  &ct  that  this  MS.  was 
collotyped  in  its  full  original  form  and  published  by  the 
Clarendon  Press  with  an  introductory  note  by  me,  as  its 
Zend  Avesta  text  had  been  entirely  translated  as  collated 
in  Tol.  xxxi  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  and  both 
the  Avesta  and  the  Pahlavi  texts  had  been  edited  and 
translated  as  collated  in  the  book  referred  to  above.  This 
collotyped  facsimile  may  still  be  had  of  the  publisher ;  see 
his  latest  catalogue.  The  volume  consists  of  some  770  odd 
large  pages  (collotyped  photographs),  and  is  a  most  masterly 
piece  of  artistic  workmanship  completed  at  the  Clarendon 
Press  Works  in  Oxford.  The  actual  tint  of  the  ancient 
paper  has  been  preserved,  and  is  well  set  on  a  ground 
of  brilliant  white  manufactured,  as  I  believe,  for  such 
a  purpose.] 

The  MS.  which  I  termed  D.  was  so  called  from  Destoor 
Darab  Peshotan  Sanjana,  the  son  of  its  late  possessor, 
Destoor  Doctor  Beramji  Sanjana,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Here  again 
I  was  first  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  E.  W.  West, 
who  included  a  partial  collation  of  it  with  Spiegel's  text, 
in  the  same  copy  which  contained  the  first  collation  of 
D.J.  (C I  or  J^) ;  see  above. 

This  very  valuable,  but  apparently  not  very  ancient,  MS. 
was  later  kindly  loaned  by  its  possessor  the  Destoor  in 
Bombay  to  me  for  my  use  in  domicile  in  the  year  1890. 
And  while  it  was  present  in  Oxford,  permission  was  accorded 
by  the  owner  to  have  it  collotyped.  This  was  accordingly 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  with  the  result 
that  we  have  a  most  effective  facsimile,  even  more  convenient 
for  use  (because  safer)  than  the  original  MS.  itself;  and 
this  is  the  document  which  has  been  used  for  this  second 
time  for  the  present  purpose.  Its  press-mark  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  is  Zend,  «/,  2.  It  is  elsewhere  referred  to  as  Pt.  4. 
(I  had  termed  it  D.  years  before  it  came  to  Europe.) 

The  third  MS.  used  for  the  present  section  is  that 
numbered  12a  of  Hang's  Collection  in  Munich. 

Both  its  Pahlavi  text  and  its  Parsi-Persian  translation 
stand  in  the  Perso-Arabic  character.     It  has,  however,  two 
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items  which  especially  recommend  it.  First,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  transcribed  by  a  person  who  was  not  a  Parsi, 
a  certain  Mohammedan,  as  I  am  informed,  and  this  shuts 
out  the  most  mischievous  source  of  all  error  in  ancient 
documents,  namely  the  inconsiderate  zeal  of  the  would-be 
emender.  And  secondly,  the  individual  (P)  in  many  parts  of 
his  work  seems  to  have  been  afflicted  with  extraordinary 
caution,  not  to  say  timidity,  refraining  from  translation 
where  he  felt  the  smallest  doubt,  and  so  erring  on  the 
side  of  safety.  On  the  other  hand,  the  MS.  in  some  places 
is  carelessly  written  as  if  in  haste,  and  this  makes  it  at 
times  very  difficult  to  decipher.  To  an  eye  constantly 
practised  by  reading  Persian  it  is,  however,  seldom  hopelessly 
obscured,  especially  when  compared  with  the  Zend,  with 
the  ordinary  Pahlavi,  and  with  Neryosang.  The  codex 
was  kindly  sent  to  the  Bodleian  Library  for  my  use  only 
last  year,  in  February,  1899 ;  but  the  second  part,  or  volume, 
of  it  had  been  most  cordially  sent  me  in  Hanover  for  my 
use  at  the  end  of  the  seventies. 

I  do  not  designate  the  variations  in  its  Pahlavi  text  from 
my  own  text  or  from  that  of  Spiegel,  not  merely  because 
ite  transliterations  are  of  the  old  traditional  type,  and 
therefore  more  difficult  to  the  student,  but  because  it  is  my 
intention  to  edit  it  in  its  entirety,  as  I  did  that  portion  of 
it  which  reproduces  the  Gathas  (see  the  edition). 

The  fourth  MS.  is  that  leading  one  of  Hang's  Collection 
which  I  note  as  M.  This  codex,  like  the  one  just  mentioned, 
was  kindly  sent  to  the  Bodleian  Library  by  the  librarian 
of  the  Hof  and  Staats  Bibliothek  in  Munich  (much  earlier 
than  the  others)  in  the  year  1887  (April  5th),  for  my  use 
in  perfecting  my  text  of  the  Pahlavi  translation  of  the 
Grathas ;  and  naturally  I  did  not  fail  to  transcribe  its 
variations  from  Spiegel's  printed  text  throughout.  It  is 
oorrectly  considered  to  be  a  transcription  from  Copenhagen  5, 
but  as  it  differs  clerically  in  many  places  from  Spiegel's 
text,  it  cannot  be  an  absolutely  exact  copy  in  so  far  as 
Spiegel's  text  approaches  that  description. 

Fifthly,  I  carefully  noted  the  chief  variations  in  the  codex 
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of  Yasna  fragments  from  Haug's  Collection,^  which  consists 
of  fragmentary  texts,  and  which  was  sent  for  my  use  to  the 
Bodleian  in  1889  (May  25th).  The  yariations  have  not 
very  often  been  reproduced,  as  the  texts  differed  in  places 
so  widely  as  to  make  it  hardly  fair  to  call  a  comparison  of 
the  document  (with  the  others  at  hand)  a  '  collation '  as  of 
the  same  general  texts.     I  term  it  Mf. 

Sixthly,  I  regard  Spiegel's  printed  text  as  being  like  M., 
in  view  of  his  notes  to  it,  a  valuable  approximate  transcript 
of  the  ancient  codex  '  Copenhagen  number  five '  already 
referred  to. 

These  are  all  the  Pahlavi  MSS.  of  the  Yasna  of  which 
I  have  any  accredited  knowledge,  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  numbered  four  in  the  Moola  Firuz  Library  in 
Bombay,  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made  in  the 
note  on  p.  1  as  practically  identical  with  D.  (Pt.  4),  and 
it  is  therefore  in  so  far  replaced  by  that  codex. 

I  should  mention,  however,  three  very  valuable  Zend  MSS. 
with  Sanskrit  translations  (texts  of  Neryosang)  which  have 
been  most  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal,  being  sent  to  me 
personally  in  Oxford  from  Bombay  by  distiuguished  friends. 
The  first  is  one  which  I  describe  as  J*,  loaned  to  me  by  the 
late  revered  Destoor  Jamaspji  Minocherji  Jamasp  Asana, 
and  which  is  destined  by  his  son  and  successor  to  be  a  gift 
to  the  Bodleian  Library  when  I  have  finished  my  use  of  it. 
It  was  executed  by  an  ancestor  of  the  Destoor  some  time  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  I  have  described  it  more  fully 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Ninth  International  Congress  of 
Orientalists,  vol.  ii,  p.  523.  Another  is  the  MS.  sent  me 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  owner,  Mobed  Mancherji  Barozji  (P) 
Powri.  The  codex  was  formerly  in  Surat ;  and  it  has  been 
lately  referred  to  as  SK  On  opening  it,  I  was  immediately 
struck  by  the  strong  resemblance  of  the  paper  in  texture 
and  in  tint  to  that  of  our  Oxford  MS.  referred  to  above, 
as  D.J.  (G  I  Bodleian,  or  J^).     The  handwriting  likewise 


*  The  numberino^  has,  I  think,  been  changed  since  I  made  my  request  for  it  to 
the  Librarian  ;  I  therefore  do  not  quote  it. 
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has  some  points  of  similarity ;  but  it  also  shows  traces  of 
the  workmanship  of  different  penmen.  It  extends  from 
Yasna  1,  6  to  Yasna  46,  19  (unfinished). 

A  third  is  a  small  MS.  somewhat  darkened  by  the  rubbing 
off  of  the  heavy  ink  upon  the  coarse  paper ;  but  it  is 
evidently  a  codex  of  the  greatest  value.  It  only  extends^ 
however,  from  Yasna  1,  6  (1-5  prefaced  by  a  later  hand)  to 
Yasna  19,  10  (in  middle).  It  bears  the  two  names — one 
Meher  Naurozji  Kutar  in  the  interior  at  the  end,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Manockji  Perloz*  of  Orv(a)ola*  (so?)  on  the  front 
external  cover.  It  has  been  bound  for  convenience,  and  this 
somewhat  cramps  its  texts.  I  am  on  the  point  at  present  of 
returning  it  to  Bombay.  It  was  procured  for  me,  as  was 
8\  through  the  most  kind  influence  of  my  learned  friend 
the  Rev.  J.  J.  Modi,  Head  Priest  of  the  Parsis  in 
Colaba  near  Bombay,  and  Secretary  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Sir  J.  Jejeebhoy  Translation  Fund.  I  will  take  another 
opportunity  to  describe  it  more  fully.  (Still  another  MS. 
of  the  Yasna  was  sent  mc  at  the  same  time,  but  it  is 
decidedly  modern.) 

These  three  Zend-Sanskrit  MSS.  have  been  used  to  correct 
and  confirm  the  text  of  Neryosang,  which,  of  course,  as  in 
the  Gathas,  I  have  closely  consulted  for  my  Palilavi  text. 

It  is  with  these  materials  that  I  offer  my  deciphered 
version,  incomparably  more  difficult,  though  less  impressive, 
than  merely  reproducing  the  original  Pahlavi  characters 
with  no  attempt  to  render  their  very  obscure  equivalents 
in  our  intelligible  Latin  letters.^  And  surely  when  we 
employ  the  printer  to  impress  documents  in  letters  which 
we  ourselves  do  not  explain,  our  occupation  is  not  a  very 
dignified  one. 

deferring  to  my  venerated  predecessor  in  this  attempt, 
let  me  say  that  our  indebtedness  to  our  eminent  bahnbrecher^ 
Professor  Frederick  von  Spiegel,  is  very  great  for  having 
printed  for  us  a  text  from  one  codex.     It  stands,  however^ 


^  I  hope  to  add  the  text  in  the  original  characici's  in  a  future  issue  of  this 
JounuiL 
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to  reason  that  his  valuable  work  would  have  been  gready 
improved  had  he  gained  access  to  more  than  a  single  version. 
I  reserve  an  English  translation  of  my  own  text  for  a  future 
work,  or  for  future  articles,  in  which  I  hope  to  re-edit 
Neryosang's  Sanskrit  texts  and  treat  the  whole  subject 
«ynoptically  as  I  did  in  the  Gathas. 

I  beg,  however,  emphatically  to  call  the  attention  of 
searchers  to  the  remarks  made  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
Five  Zarathushtrian  Gathas  and  in  my  contribution  to 
the  Transactions  of  the  Ninth  Congress  (see  above)  as  to 
the  peculiar  treatment  necessary  in  explaining  these  quasi 
verbatim  renderings  of  the  Pahlavi  commentators.  An 
ordinary  literary  translation  of  them,  such  as  would  be 
naturally  attempted  by  an  unguarded  writer,  would  be 
worse  than  useless,  for  it  would  be  calculated  to  mislead 
investigators  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  work,  so 
affording  an  excuse  for  superficial  procedure  from  an  iU- 
informed  exaggeration  of  the  inevitable  defects.  It  was 
truly  astonishing  that  no-one,  not  even  those  who  most 
adhered  to  the  importance  of  the  Asiatic  commentaries,  had 
ever  thought  of  guarding  against  the  most  obvious  sources 
of  error.  First  of  all,  the  texts  are  thrown  out  of  all 
natural  order  (as  Pahlavi  writings)  by  being  forced  to  follow 
the  order  of  sequence  of  their  original  the  Zend,  while  the 
order  of  sequence  of  the  words  in  a  good  Pahlavi  sentence 
is  of  unusual  importance  to  the  syntax.  They  also  offer, 
what  had  never  been  noticed,  which  is  more  than  a  single 
translation  for  the  same  word,  the  result  of  the  frequent 
attempts  of  previous  versions.  But  I  need  say  no  more 
here  save  to  point  the  principle,  fully  acceded  to  verbally 
by  scholars  (old  acquaintances  of  my  own  in  Germany). 
A  translation  of  the  Pahlavi  translations  should  be  'ex- 
position,* interrupted  at  every  step  with  explanation  or 
additional  translation  of  the  alternatives.  No  literary 
rendering  of  a  fluent  character  could  be  other  than 
dangerously  incomplete. 
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YASNA  IX,   1-48. 


(1)  Pavan  liavaDo  radlh*  [pa  van  ha  van  I^  gas]  horn  madam 

satundo '  avo  zartushto 

(2)  pavan    iitash  ^    piramun  ^    yoshdasarinishnlh    [amatash 

atash  gaa®  kamisto*^  khalelunastano  ^]  (pavan)  ga8aD5 
srayishnlh^  [amatash^®  zak  asheravohuko  "  I  ^^*  ^^ 
III  guft  mun  ^*  fravaranih  ^'^  avo  levlno]. 

(3)  afash  min  valman  ^^  pursldo  zartushto  aigh  :  miin  gabra 
homanih^^  [homand^*  la  pavan  yasht^^  f  ratum  yeheviind^^ 
min  levlno  pcdak  afash  khavitunasto^^  aigh  hom  avo^^*  ^ 
j-amtuned  araat**  raadd  yehevundo^  ash  piirsidS^ 
ava}'^a8t  ^  (^^  **  mitroko  *  khup  alto  ^  zartushto  ")  zak 
pedak    aighash    shnakhto  ^    hana    rai    maman  ^    zak 

^  So,  according  to  Parsi-Persian  analogies. 
'  D.J.  om.  i ;  D.  has  stroke. 
'  D.  ray  ad. 

*  D.J.  om.  gds,  which  K*  and  M.  ins. 

*  D.  pirimun  ;  D.  ins.  va,  or  read  -^. 
'  Diff.  word  from  gas  above :  cf .  gatu. 
^  M.  kamist^;  D.J.,  K»  kamistd. 

»  So  D.J. ;  K»  shfistanS. 

*  D.  om.  from  '  amatash '  to  *  srayishnih.' 
'*  D.J.  om.  ash. 

"  So  D.J.  i. 

»«  D.J.  ins.  i. 

>>  In  this  edition  Spiegel's  printed  text  without  his  conjectural  emendations  is 
regarded  as  representing  approximately  the  celebrated  *MSS.  **  Copenhagen, 
No.  6."  But  if  M.  is  really  a  *  copy '  of  K^  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can 
differ  so  often  as  it  does  from  Spiegel.  Both  may  be  copies  with  variations  at 
times  very  useful ;  its  Pahlavi  should  have  been  examined. 

'*  D.J.  om.  mim. 

"  Citation  from  Y.  12  (Sp.  13),  fravarane. 

"  So  D.J.,  D.  valman ;  K«  and. 

"  D.  homdnlh. 

^*^  So  D.J.,  D. ;  possibly  used  here  in  the  sense  of  ^  I  *  as  human  is  at  times. 

»  D.  points  *  y '  in  "  yasht  "  ;  so  D.J.  yasht. 

^  D.  vehevuned. 

'»  D.  slightly  differs. 

»  D.J.  glial. 

»  D.J.,  D.,  M.  om.  *  ham.' 

**  D.  mun. 

»»  So  D.J.  -diJ. 

^  D.J.  om.  a  si^f  avayaf- 

"  Citation  (origm  will  be  discussed  lat«r). 

^  SoD. 

w  So  D.J. 

*  D.  om.  maman. 
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flamano^  levatman  yazadano*  vesli'  yehevund  yekavi- 
munad5'  afash  yazado  khshnakhtar  *  bud^  homand* 
afash  dcnman  fargardo  narm  yehevund^  afash  ava- 
yasto®  ral  levatraan  hom  lala  guft^  ait  mun  aetuno 
yemaleluned  horaand  aiiharmazd  guft  yekavTmunad  aigh 
kola  II  (do)  av6 ^^  yamtund "  amat  bora  madd  yehevund^' 
ash  mado  shnasedo  ^^] . 

(4)  mun  li  min  harviapj^  ahuo  i  ast-homand^*  am  nevaktar 
khaditfindo  horaanih  maman  at  zak  I  '*  nafshman 
kbadih  ^^  nevako  ^^  kardo  ^®  yekavlmuned  homand  *• 
araarg-®  [homand  khadlh  *''^*  pavan  frarunolh^  amarg 
kardo  yekavTmunedo  va^*  la  aetuno  chlgiin  valmanshan 
muu  bisraya  ^*  I  yim  jaldo  afsban  den  tanO  amarg  kardo 
yekavlnounado  vad  bara  rain  tano  kola  alsh  I^  amarg 
("  "  amereza  gayehya^  stuna  "  ^^)  ]. 

{§)  avo  li  valman^  pasukhvo  yemalelund'®  hom  I  aharubd 

^  D.  daman. 

»  I  do  not  think  that  D.  means  *  Teh.' 

3  SoD.J.,  M.  -na4;  K* -ned. 

*  D.  kh9hnaktar(?),  Ner.  prakatatara. 

*  D.J.  bud,  K*  vehevund,  D.  yeheTune^. 
«  SoD.J.;  but  D.  homond. 

'  So  D.J.,  etc.,  yehevund  ;  D.  -une^. 

*  So  D.J. ;  others  avayadfi. 

»  D.J.,  D.  guft ;  K*  yemulelund. 

10  So  D.J. ;  K*,  et«.,  ghal. 

*i  So  D.J.,  D. ;  K*  -tune(][ ;  D.  ins.  va  or  6. 

"  So  D.J. ,  etc.,  -Qnd  ;  D.  -uned. 

*'  D.  looks  like  shnakht^,  but  is  probably  as  above. 

^*  D.  divides  with  a  stroke  =  6,  a  mere  dividing  mark  fr'). 

"  D.J.  om.  1. 

"  SoD.;  D.J.,K«jan. 

"  So  O. 

»8  So  D.J. 

1^  D.J.  ins.  hOman^  ;  D.  adds  -6  or  va. 

•0  I  place  the  beginning  of  the  gloss  here. 

»>  D.  marks  the  *  d '  here. 

^  D.  om.  tan6. 

'*  So  D.J.,  D.  -nSih  and  D.  ins.  a  sign  not  easily  explained,  *a,'  *h,' 
or'kh'CO. 

"  D.J.,  D.  om.  va. 

'*  D.  seems  bisra  (?). 

2«  D.J.,  D.,  M.  aish  I  ;  Sp.'s  K*  (?). 

^  This  citation  is  in  Zend  characters ;  its  location  will  be  discussed  elsewhere. 

**  The  word  *  gayehya '  has  been  heretofore  deciphered  *  gayebe  (or  e)  * ;  but 
see  my  solution  in  S.B.E.,  xxxi,  Introd.  p.  xxxi?,  as  followed  oy  Dannesteter  and 
•others. 

*•  D.J.  ins.  valman. 

80  D.J. -und;  D.  guft. 
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1^  diiraosh  [homand*  diiraoshlh^  hana  algli  aosh  mm 
rubano  i^  anshutaan^  dur  yakhsenuned :  ru8hau5  guft 
ae^  homand  ahoshih^  pavan  hom  yehevuned].  (6) 
horn*  homanam  zartusht  hom  i  aharubo  i  duraosh ; 
zako  I*  zak  i  (sic)  li  [bavt- ^^J-huii ^®  avo*^  khurishn 
[khurishn  **  ral]  bara  hun.  ^^  (8)  madam  li  pavan 
stayisbno  sitay  *deii  yazishno**  chlgun  li  akharich  i^^ 
8ud-boroand  stayend  ^®  [ash  zak  I "  lak  va  ^®  lak  ral]. 
{9)  afasb  gufto  zartushto  aigh  namaz  avo^®  hom. 

(10)  mun  lak  ^  fratum  bom  min  ansbutaan  den  ast- 
bomandan^^  gehano  bunid"  bomanib^*  va^  mun**  zak 
tarsakasib*'  kardo  algb*^  zak  nevakib  aigb  vad  am^ 
yebevunad  maman  avo  valman  mado  avadlb. 

(11)  avo  li  valman  pasukhvO  guff*  bora  i^  abarubo  i'* 
duraosb.    (12)  vlva[n]ghan'*  li  fratum  min  ansbutaan^ 


^  D.  om.  i. 

^  M.  seems  to  ins.  avla,  but  it  bas  the  signs  of  cancelling  over  it. 

*  D.  adds  -ash. 

*  D.  ora.  i. 

^  So  D.J. ;  X^  marduman. 

*  D.J.  ins.  ae. 

■^  Possibly  ahoshasb. 

*  D.  seems  bomanS  (?). 
»  D.J.,  D.  ins.  i. 

^^  So  I  restore  *  bun  *  in  riew  of  tbe  Zend  text  and  of  Neryosang,  also  in  view 
of  the  foUowinpf  biin. 

**  So  D. ;  others  val- ;  no  vacant  space  in  D.J.,  D.,  or  M. 

"  D.,  K*,  M.  (and  D.J.  ral),  D.J.  ins.  khurishn  (or  *khvarishn'). 

*'  D.  ins.  liturgical  item. 

**  D.  ayaz-. 

"  D.J.  ins.  1 ;  perhaps  irrational. 

'*  So  D.J.,  or  read  with  others  -yend. 

"  D.J.  ora.  i. 

"  D.J.  ins.  ra. 

"  D.  om.  av6. 

'»  D.J.,  D.,  M.  om.  hom  here. 

"  D.J.  ins.  i. 

^  D.J.,  D.  as  often  extra  stroke. 

•*  D.  hom5nib. 

»*  D.J.,  D.  ins.  va. 

^^  D.J.,  M.  irrational  min  (accidental  omission  of  signs). 

^  So  D.  clearly ;  others  -agahih  (?),  or  tbe  like. 

*^  D.J.  ins.  aigh. 

*•  Did  he  suppose  erenavi  to  be  a  first  personal  like  '  aoii '  ? 

»•  So  K» ;  D.J.  yemalelftn^. 

»  D.J.  om.  i. 

"  D.J.  or  M.  ins.  i  (-ubi). 

»  D.J.  om.  i. 

'*  D.  marduman. 
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den  ast-homandan  ^  gehaa  hunido^  'm;  valman  zak.i^ 

tarsakaslh'  kardd  avo  valmaQ  mad5  avadih.     (13)  amat 

min  valman^  benman^  lala  zerkhundo^  mua  yim  P 

ahct  1  huramak.     (14)  mun  gadman-homandtum  miu 

zerkhundan^  yehevund  [khveshkartum]  khiirkhslieto-^ 

(va)  ^^  -nigirishntum  min  anshutaano  yehevundo  [hu- 

chashmtum  homand  gadman  alto  ^^  i  khveshkarili  va 

alto  ^'  1  pavan  tano  I  gabra  va  ^'  zak  I  *^  pavan  tand  I  yim 

ham-dena  ^^    yehevund    bomand  ^^    aigh    khveahkarlh 

homand  ^^  rushano  guft  homan4  gadman  hana  aitd  P^ 

pavan  tano  V^  gabra  gadman-homand  ^  yakhsenuned 

va  *^  khveshkarlh  zak  rubak  vabdunyen  ^]. 

(15)  munash  kard5  pavan  zak  I  valman  khudayih  ^  amarg 

pah  va**  vir  ahoshishnih^  maya  va*  aGrvar   [aigh 

zak  1 2'  la  avayast  »•  »•  '^  khSshk  ^i  la  khoshko]. 

»  All. 

«  D.J.,  D.  om.  i. 

*  So  D. ;  we  must  reproduce  D.J.,  etc.,  as  tarsogahfh  {He)  or  the  like.  Mf. 
seems  to  add  -ash. 

*  D.J.  ka6. 

*  So  D.J.,  D.  or  barman ;  cf.  HSi ;  E'  pus. 
«  So  D.J. 

'  D.J.,  D.  ins.  1. 

s  So  D.J.,  D. ;  M.,  E*  zerkhun^ak. 

'  So  D.J. ;  others  om.  the  '  kh '  in  khorkhshet  (or  '  khvar- '). 

10  Superfluous  ya. 

"  D.J.,  D.  ait«. 

^'  Nerjosanff  has  '  asti.' 

»  D.J;,  D.  ins.  va. 

"  D.J.  om.  1. 

1*  D.  has  ham-d&jfotan. 

i<  D.  hOmSnd  as  often. 

1^  D.J.  om.,  so  D. 

"  D.J.  om.  i. 

w  D.  om.  i. 

"0  D.  homond. 

*i  D.  J.,  D.  ins.  va,  or  end  -5. 

^  otherwise  vadnn^'en. 

»»  DiJ.,  D.  khudayyih  (D.J.  has  finO  for  valman) ;  K'  khudayih  (or  *  khva4-  *). 

•*  D.J.  om.  va. 

3^  So ;  see  the  Zend  and  the  Parsi-Pers.  Pahl.  text  ahoehhomond.  That  wa» 
erroneous,  for  it  was  understood  as  '  deathlessness ' ;  but  it  may  have  arisen  from 
an  '  akhoshk-.'  D.J.  seems  .to  have  anava^zhishnih  (or  -hishn] ;  but  if  so,  the 
word  is  over-written.  I  do  not  think  ahud-zayishidh  (so)  was  meant  here, 
though  the  characters  mi^ht  ooirespond. 

D.  seems  to  have  aoshishn^  with  vir  repeated ;  hardly  nir-adshishnd.  Should 
it  be  emended  to  read  dikr-aoshishn^,  or  dur-khoshkishnd,  or  dur-hoshishn^  (P)  V 

*  D.J.  om.  va. 

^  D.J.  om.  i  ? 

>•  D.  avayad  diff.  shape. 

«•  K*  avayast. 

»  D.  (F),  M.  in8.1ahere. 

St  D.  om.  khOshk  here. 
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(16)  khiirisbn  I  vashtamunano  ^  anavazhishno  [aigh  am  at 
khadiik  I  vashtamiind  bud^  khadiik  mado  yehevund]. 
(17)  pa  van  zak  I'  yim^  khudaylh^  i  arvand  la  sarmak 
yeheTund*  va^  la  garmak.^  (18)  la  zarmano  yehe- 
vund va^  la  margih  va  la  areshko^®  i  ^^  Bbedaan-^'  -dado 
[homand  bamal  ^'  yehevund  bomand  *  bara  min  vinas 
lakhvar  dasht  yekavimunad  ^^  homand  ^]. 

(19)  xv-Balak5^^hu-(bu-)-rodi8hn6^^  frazsatund  homandabu  va 
benman  **^^  kadarzai  [homand  burzak  ^'  pa  van  BtayisbnQ 
!  pusar  guft  aIgh  benman  ^  aetuno  nevak  yehevund  i  ^^ 
abu^  va^  abu"  aetuno  nevak  yehevund  chiguno** 
benman^].  (20)  bamal ^  vad  amat  shall tai*^  yehe- 
vund (I)^  huramak  yim  i*  shet  i**^  viva(n)ghan6  ^^ 
benman  [denman  mindavam  aetuno  yehevundo]. 

(21)  mun  lak  dadigar  h5m  min  anflhiitaan^^  den  ast-homandan 

^  So  D.,  Mf.,  and  Ner.'s  ori^nal ;  others  -ntanlS ;  D.J.  places  khurisha 
(khrar-)  in  (16) ;  K*,  M.,  -mfln^uid.  I  can  only  suggest  this,  but  M.  seems 
anavasihlshnd  [tie ;  so  D.J.) . 

»  So  D.J. 

*  D.J.  cm.  i. 

*  D.J.  ins.  i. 

*  D.  seems  -dajih. 

*  D.J.  om.  yeheTon^. 
'  D.J.,  D.  om.  Ta. 

'  D.J.  might  be  garm&i  (?). 

*  D.J.  om.  ya. 

*^  D.J.,  D.  om.  e  in  the  word. 
>»  D.J.  om.  i. 
"  D.  shedayyan. 

^  D.J.  hamai ;  but  possibly  meant  for  hamak ;  Ner.  fayours  the  last  with 
sarram. 
i«  D.  extra  stroke. 

**  D.  homond  (or  homanend) ;  M.  homan^* 
"  So  D.J.  ;  K»  shnatak. 
"  Parsi-Pers.  marks  the  *  hu-.' 
^*  So  D.J. ;  K*jpQs ;  D.J.,  D.  om.  ya,  or  misplaoes  it. 
^*  So  the  Parsi-Pers.  and  D.,  and  not  burzdk  {tic)  or  btn^k  with  K*  (nor-zak). 
*>  So  D.J.,  D. ;  others  pus. 
»•  D.J.  ins.  i. 

"  D  J.,  D.  om.  '6  from  abu. 
»  D.J.  ins.  va. 
"  D.J.  ins.  i. 
»»  D.J.,  D.  om.  I. 
»•  So  D.J.,  D. 
^  D.J.,  D.  -tai. 

^'  1  supplied  when  reading  shalitai. 
«•  D.J.,  D.,  M.  ins.  1  in  *  yim-i-shet.' 
*>  D.  ins.  i. 
"  D.J.,  D.  om.  -6. 
'^  So  D. ;  D.J.  mar^uman. 

J.R.A.B.  1900.  35 
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gehano  hunid^  homanih  miin  zak  tarsakaslh^  kardo 
[zak^  nevakih  aigh  vad  am  yehevuDad]  ya^  maman 
av5  valman  mad5^  nevaklh.® 

(22)  avo  li  valmaa^  pasukhvo  guft  hom  i  aharubo  V  duraosh. 

(23)  asYiyan®'^  li  dadigar  min  anshutaan  ^^  den  ast-homandano 
gehan5  hunid^^  homanam  Talman'^  zak  tarsakasih^^ 
kardo  Ta  avo  yalman  mado  avadlh.  (24)  amat^^  min 
Talman  pus^^  lala  zerkhund^^  mun  afzarvls  feridund'' 
[homand  af zarvisih  ^*  hana  ^'  yebeviind  aigh  ash  ^  kha- 
nak5^  min  madam-mand  ^^  I  abidaran  kabed  yehevundo 
Ta"  zakich  i^  dahak  pavan  stahmakih^*  lakhvar 
Takhdund  afash  khudayyih'*  hana  va^  khvesbano  I  ae" 
pedak  la  yehevund  valman  dash  to].  (25)  munash  makbi- 
tund^  azo^'  i  dahak  i  Ill-zafar^  i  Ill-kamar  i  VI- 
ash  1  hazaro  "-jSstar  [P^  adadok'^  i  pavan  goharako] 


•  D.J.,  B.,  M.  insert  extra  stroke  ;    can  it  be  hiin^-id,  *  6  '  before  the 
verbal  termination  P 

'  So  B.  plainly  ;  others  -agahih  (P). 
»  D.J.,  B.  om.  i. 
«  B.J.,  B.  om.  ya. 

•  B.J.  om.  i. 

•  B.,  M.  (notice  this  striking  difference  of  M.  from  K*),  B.J.,  K«  aTa4ih. 
"*  B.  J.  has  and  and  om.  next  two  i's. 

'  Or  athTiyan  (so  I  much  prefer). 

»  B.J.  om.  i. 

»o  So  B.J.,  B.  ;   K«,  etc.,  marduman. 
^^  B.J.  again  extra  stroke. 
"  B.J.  avo,  or  an6. 
"  So  B.  plainly;  others  -agahih  [sie?). 
»*  So  B.J.  amat;  K»  mun. 
"  B.J.,  B.,  M.  p4s  ;  K»  benman. 
"  B.J.  om.  (?). 
"  B.J.,  Mf.  -un. 
'^  Boes  M.  mean  -tisI-ashP 
^*  B.  seems  and. 

^  So  B.J.,B. nearly (khano- or khSnii-);  cf.  Ner.'s  ye^manl;  B.J.,K.»khaduk. 
'^  So  B.J. ;  K.*  and  others  ararmand. 
"  B.J.  ins.  Ta. 
»  B.J.  om.  i. 

^  Or  'stahmakash  ' ;  B.  stahmbd  {sic). 
»  So  B.J. ;   K»  might  be  khft4ai  {He)  (or  *  khvad-»). 
■•  B.J.  om.  ya. 
"  B.J.  om.  ae. 
«•  SoB.J.,  B.;  K»m4. 
w  8oB.J.,B.;  K»az«k(8o). 
"^  B.  seems  zifar. 
'*  B.J.  seems  to  divide  differently. 
»*  B.  om.  i. 
»  B.J.,  Mf.,  and  B.  om.  0  and  have  adadak ;  E'  (Sp.)  has  ada^dk. 
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(26)  1*  kabed  aojo  shedayya  druj5  P  sarltar'  avo  gehan 
ano^  zyankar  [!'  darvand].  (27)  miinash  kabed  aojtum 
druj  fraz  karinid^  ganrak^  mmavad  madam  ay5  ast- 
bomandano  gehano  pa  van  margib  V  zak  P  aharayib^ 
gebano  [aighash  min  driijo  ••  ^®  I  stih  khaduko  •  zak 
stabmaktar  yebabund  ^  ''  ko  tbvam  yim  ahurem 
mazdam^^  ..."  zak  bana^^  amar  aigb  kola  zak 
zyaQ  zTsb  pavan  damano  I  aubarmazd  tubano  yebevund 
asb  baia  ^'  kardo  va  Human "  ?  (sic)  (or  better  var- 
bomand)  yebevund ;  mindavam  zlsb  tubano  ^^  yebeviind 
kardano  afash  la  kardo]. 

(28)  mun  luk  sadigar  bom  min  ansbutaan  den  ast- 
bomandano  ^^  gehano  bunld  ^'  bomanib  ^^  va  mun  zak 
tarsakasib  ^^  kardo  va  maman  avo  valman  mado  avadib. 

(29)  adinosb*^  avo  li  valman  pasukbvo  yemaleluud**  bom 
T**  abarubo  i  duraosb. 

(30)  srito  (better  tbrlto  ^)  i  eaamanC  '*  i  ^  sud-kbvastar  (!)  "• 


^  D.  ins.  1. 

»  D  J.  om.  i. 

'  D.J.  om.  the  *  li '  or  *  rt  *  of  K*  (Sp.),  but  seems  to  mean  saritarin,  so  D. 

*  Instead  of  av6,  M.  seems  and  (frum  later  hand). 

*  D.J.  seems  kirinid  («t>),  but  the  first  M  *  is  somewhat  elevated. 

*  D.  has  ganak,  om.  the  supposed  *  r.* 
'  M.,  D.  ins.  i. 

^  D.J.  ins.  1 ;  others  om. 

»  SoD. 

^^  D.J.  perhaps  has  I. 

^^  Citation  in  Zend  characters,  location  discussed  later  ;  the  words  are  nmple. 

"  D.,  or  M.  and. 

*'  D.J.  om.  bara. 

**  So  according  to  the  signs ;  also  *  val  denman '  would  be  represented  by 
them  ;  but  Ner.'s  vaficakd  (so  reading)  suggests  an  emendation.  Yar-guman 
is  also  a  possible  decipherment ;  *  hesitating '  (?).  I  am  not  at  all  confident 
as  to  '  liiiman '  as  =  '  us  *  or  in  any  respect  (cf.  Old  P.P.  Gl.)  ;  perhaps 
*  yar-homand  '  is  to  be  substituted. 

»  D.J.  tuban5  {tie). 

"  So  D.J.,  om.  1. 

^^  D.J.  superfluous  stroke. 

*»  D.  homdnih,  as  often. 

>»  So  D.,  but  with  accidental  *  -shih '  for  '  sih  ' ;  others  -gahlh  (?). 

»  D.J.,  D.  om.  adinSsh. 

»'  So  D.J.  ;  others  guft. 

*•  M.  om.  i. 

^  I  strongly  hold  to  this  decipherment. 

**  Or  sahman5. 

«  D.J.  ins.  1. 

'*  One  of  the  translator's  rare  egregious  blunders,  caused  doubtless  by  the 
separation  of  the  termination  '  -ishtO  '  Irom  *  sev-'  (so)  in  some  ancient  MS.     In 
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[homand  srltihash  ^  (thrltihash ')  hana  yeheyund  aigh 
benman^  i  sadlgar  yehevund  afash  siid- '  -khvastarili 
hana^  yeheTUod^  aigbash^  sud  P  daman  nevak^ 
khavltunastano^  bavlhiinasto^^]  li  sadigar  min  anshutaan 
dea  ast-homandano  ^^  gehano  hunldd^'  am^^  yalmaii  zak^' 
tarsakasih  **  kardo  maman  ^*  avo  *•  valman  zak  "  mado 
avadih.  (31)  amat  min  ^*  valman  *®  II  (do)  benman*  lala 
zerkbund  homand  ^  aurvakbsh  ^^  va  keresaspo. 
(32)  daddbar*  zak  I  ^  yebevund  aurvakhsh  [aighasb  yijir  ya 
dado-barih  ^  kardo]  va  "  dad  ^-araatar  [aighasb  *•  dad  i 
frarun  bara  bankhetund'^].  (33)  va  zako  *  i  zakal^ 
avarkar'^  yudan  '^  (P  or  '  goshano  (P),'  same  characters 
and  meaning)  gesyar^^  ya  gadvar  keresaspo^  [aighasb 


itself,  howeyer,  the  rendering  ia  rational  enongh  ;  '  siid-  *  is  in  so  far,  of  conne, 
correct.  The  same  blunder  occurs,  coriously  enough,  at  T.  28,  5,  but  the  term 
of  sevi^to  (or  '  sev-  ')  at  Y.  33,  11,  is  not  mistaken,  nor  is  the  supl.  -isht-  again 
mistaken  anywhere  else  in  the  Gathas,  though  it  is  left  unrendered  sometimes. 

I  strongly  hold  to  this  decipherment. 

Is  it  *  iMurman '  ?    See  above. 

D.  has  siidihash  and  khvastarih. 

D.  om.  hana. 

'D.J.  om.  yeheyun4< 

D.J.  om.  ash. 

D.  om.  i. 

D.J.  ins.  i. 

So  D.J.,  D.  (?),  M.  -8«J ;  K»  -tanii. 

D.J.  has  extra  stroke,  or  (P)  -n<$-astj$  {sie). 

D.J.,  D.  om.  i. 

D.J.  again  with  the  extra  stroke.    Ner.  <  viveda,'  reading  '  kha?itikn4^  am.* 
'  D.J.  om.  i. 

SoD. 

So  D.J.  and  M.  ins. 

So  D.J. 

D.J.  om.  zak. 
'  D.J.,  D.  om.  min. 

D.J.  m6, 
^  D.  has  generally  h5m5nd. 
"  D.J.,  D.,  M.  om.  i. 
**  D.  has  hana  for  I. 
"  D.J.  ins.  va. 
**  D.J.  om.  Ta. 

*•  D.J.,  M.  seem  da4d  i ;  D.  has  dad,  but  <  a! '  {tic)  for  '  a '  in  arastar. 
**  D.J.,  D.  ins.  ash ;  D.  om.  i  after  da<^ 
"  So  D.J.,  D. ;  Sp.  -na4;  D.J.,  D.  om.  fol.  ya. 
••  So  D,J.,  and  om.  i. 
••  D.J.  ins.  va. 
*•  D.J.  om.  ya. 

'^  Some  prefer  to  transcribe  goshanj)  ( P  rather  applied  to  animals) ;    D.J. 
ins.  ya. 
*'  M.  has  the  signs  for  'g.' 
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kar  pa  van  gad  vesh  kard5  ;  mayodad  *  gOft  ae  ^ 
horaand'  dad5^  i  tajik  yehevundo  afash  min  gSsvar 
bara  guft  mahgoshd-aspo  ^  guft^  homand  hana'sh  la 
skikuftih^  maman^  ges*  tiirkan '  ich  ^®  yakhaenund]. 
(34)  munash  makbitund^^  azo^  i^  srubar  i  a8pd*aupar^^' 
1  ^^  gabra-aupardo  i  Tish-homand,  i  ^^  zardo.  (35)  munash 
madam  yish^  ranfnid  yekavlmune(}  ^*  susya^^-bala  zak 
1  zardo  [homand,  denman  zak  zfsh  ^  pavan  kamar  lala 
vazlund^*  ("  khshvaepaya  ^  vaenaya  bareSna*^")^  zak 
zlah  ^  pavan  zafar  bara  nefiiinast  ^  aito  **  mun  ^  (am)  ^ 
aetuno  yemaleluned  homand  kola  II  (do)  khadukd  '^  zak 
i  and  ^  balai  ^  lala  vazlundo  *®  va  zak  i'*  and'*  dirangih ^ 
bara  neflunastd^  ait  mCn  aetuno  yemaleluned  homand 


>  So  K^  M. ;  D.J.,  D.  haye  mahyinda^. 
»  So  D.J.,  D.  aigh. 

*  D.  om.  fadmand. 

*  D.  da^ih  or  da^ash. 

*  So  K»,  D.  ;  D.J.  om. 

*  D.J.  om. ;  D.  guft ;  E*,  M.  yemaUel&i^ ;  D.J.  om. 
^  D.  shikuftlh. 

*  M.  om. 

'  So  D.  d1.  (tork^anich,  N.6.)  ;  others  tQrk^-ch. 
w  D.J.,  D.  om.  i. 
"  So  D.J.,  D. ;  othen  zad. 

^'  D.J.  curioosly  om.  azd  i  hero,  but  may  have  munash  azd  before  makhitun^. 
^'  M.  seems  ya  i. 
"  D.  om.  i. 

'*  D.  om.  Tish  (euriously) ;  has  madam  (ayd  or  and). 
»'  D.J.,  D.  .ni4. 
"  So  D.J.,  D. ;  K»  asp. 
"  So  D.J.,  D. ;  K»  aak  ash. 
^'  D.J.,  M.,  D.  kheh,  etc.  (in  Zend  oharacters). 
*•  So  K»,  M.  (?) ;  D.J.  vainaya;  D.  yanayate. 
>i  So  K»  bareSna ;  D.  bareina ;  D.J.  barenol ;  cf.  yt.  19,  40. 
«>-"  All  in  Zend  characters. 

^  D.J.  begins  a  new  section  here.    D.J.  om.  second  sak  i;  D.  om.  I. 
»  So  D.J.,  D. ;  K»  (Sp.)  zak  ash. 
^  M.  om.  Sp.'s  final  -6  ;  D.  ins.  i. 
»*  So  D.J.,  M. 

**  So  D.J.  ins.  am ;  of.  man,  or  amantt  in  48. 
^  D.  J.,  D.  om.  final  -6  ;  and  D.  ins.  ya. 
w  D.J.,  D.,  M.mark*d.' 
»  Mf.  bala. 
*>  So  D.J. 
"  D.J.,  D.  om.  i. 

»  So  D.J.,  M. ;  E*  looks  as  if  it  meant  <  ehand '  (the  <  ch '  Zend). 
**  So  most  rationally.     The  Parsi-Peis.  MS.  has  the  traditional  d-r-an-a ; 
D.  separates  the  final  sign  which  I  decipher  as '  -gih  '  here ;  cf.  Old  Pers.  dranga. 
»*  D.  ins.  i. 
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<  kifr** '  (?)  ash  ^  madam  poehto  '  khoshko  yekavimunad.' 
(36)  mun  pavan  valman  madam  kereoaspo  khaya  pavau 
zak  aslnino^  dig*  plto^  pukhto.'  (37)  zak®  i  av6' 
rapIsviQo  damano ;  tafto  ^^  mar  [alghash  garm  yehe- 
Tund]  khvlsad*"  [algh  II-(do)-ragelman^  yehevundo^']. 
(38)  afash  fraz  zak  P*  asinino^*  dig^*  fraz  spurd"  zak 
P®  ashardlnidak  ^'  maya  bara  satundo.^  (39)  fravou 
pavaa  tars  bara  tajldo^^  gabra  -  minishn  ^^  keresasp 
[homand  mardum*  -  mlnishnih*  hana  yehevund  algti 
ash  ^  libbemman  pavan  gas  dasht]. 
(40)  mun  lak  tasum  hom^  min  anshOtaan  den  ast-ho- 
mandand**  gehand  hunid^  homanih  va"  mun  zak  I '^ 
tarsakaslh  ^  kardo  va  mun  ^  avo  '^  valman  madd  avadih. 

1  Eaf aiih  ?  or  kaf arash,  if  correct,  would  mean  kaf  »  *  froth '  +  -  P  The 
Parn-Pers.  indicates  kafri ;  so,  not  acceding  to  <  ash.' 

*  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  D.  here  for  giving  us  the  intelligible  poehtd, 
or  pQsht  Ta. 

*  So  D.J.,  etc. ;  D.  -nC4, 

*  B.  has  extra  stroke  as  below. 

*  So  D.J.,  M. ;  K»  -d. 

'  M.  om.  pit  (cnrionsly) ;  D.J.  p!t5. 
'  So  D.J.,  M. 
8  D.J.  om.  i. 

*  So  E^  may  be  deciphered ;  bnt  D.J.  has  yalman. 
»o  So.  D.J. 

"  So;  D.  khYast;  see  Old  Pahl.  Pazand  gl.  khast ;  D.J.  khvisa^  or  khvist  (?). 

IS  D.J.  ins.  Ta,  or  has  -man6. 

"  So  D.J. 

"  D.J.  om.  i. 

"  D.  has  extra  stroke  (P). 

"  So  M. ;  D.J.,  D.  digiJ  or  -ra ;  D.J.,  D.  om.  i ;  E»  has  -Ta,  or  -6. 

^^  D.J.,  D.  have  spQrd ;  E^,  M.  have  extra  irrational  stroke  ^spiiranana^*  (P)» 
or  was  it  meant  for  a  causatiTe  spnran- ;  cf.  pers.  cansat.  -an-. 

"  D.  ins.  I. 

»  Cf .  Pers.  ashardan  =  *  to  bake.' 

*«  So  D.J. 

^^  So  D.J.,  D. ;  E^  cnrionsly  om.  tajidd,  which  might  also  be  reproduced  as 
taohidJS,  or  indeed  tazidd  (P). 

"*  So  D.J. ;  E»,  M.  mardnm-mm-**. 

"  D.  om.  ash. 

**  D.  h6man4  (P). 

**  So  D.J. ;  others  haTO  a  snperflnous  i. 

s*  D.  J.,  D.  continually  show  an  extra  stroke ;  can  it  be  an  Inserted  *  6 '  between 
hikn  and  idl,  hun5-i4  (P),  as  sometimes  At  the  term,  of  a  noun  before  a  final  suffix  ; 
possibly  it  may  be  hunim4  for  hfininid  (causatiTe) ;  but  I  make  the  suggestion 
that  the  somewhat  mysterious  sign  hitherto  renderedf  as  '  6 '  may  be  after  aU  a  mere 
sign  of  division  after,  or  between,  consonants,  but  irregularly  applied ;  cf .  Ted.  4  • 

^  D.  ins.  Ta. 

*•  D.J.  ins.  i. 

s*  So  D.,  fully  and  clearly  as  always ;  others  must  be  rendered  *taisagahih,  or 
something  like  it. 

^  D.J. ;  K^  Ta  maman ;  D.  may  be  Ta  zak  (?). 

"D.zakP 
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(41)  afash  av5  li  yalman^  pasukhyo  guft  bom  i  aharubo^ 
(i)  dur-aosb. 

(42)  purushaspd  '  li  tasum  min  anshutaan  den  ast-bomandan  ^ 

gehano  bunido'm  ^  valman  zak  ^  tarsakasib  ^  kanjo  va  zak 

ayo  valman  madd  avadlb.    (43)  amat  min  valman  lak  lala 

zerkhundo    bomanib  *    lak    avejak '    zartusbtd    den  ^^ 

mibano  "    i    purudhaspo  **   i  ^^   javido  -  sbedayya  "   i  ^* 

aubarmazd-dena  ^^    [alto    mun    javid  -  sbedayya    asb  ^^ 

lakbvar  ae^^  man  yemaleluned].     (44)  den  zak  I  namlk 

aeran-vej*'  [siigh  veb**  daltik'^-*^'^]  lak  fratum  zartusbt 

ahunaver  fraz  sriido  [aigbat  yasbtO**  i  vaj  ^  li  (P)  kardo  ^] 

bara  yedriinishnib  "  [pa van  bara  gobisbiiih]  HIT.  vad** 

avo    zak   i^   akbar    (45)    pavan    kbrozdyek*®  fraz" 

erayisbnib  [tiikbsbakiba  ^]. 

D.J.,  D.  om. 

D.J.  curioQBlj  om.  aharuM ;  I  lopply  i. 
D.  has  ii  in  Piiru-  ;  others  Pnru-  ;  D.J.,  D.  om.  i. 
So  D. ;  and  D.J.,  D.  om.  i. 
D.J.,  D.  as  usual  extra  stroke  (for  n,  u,  or  8  (P)). 
D  jr.,  D.  om.  1. 
So  D.  as  always. 
D.  homonih. 
Or  aySsak. 
D.J.  ins.  i. 
D.  mihan. 

D.J.,  D.  haye  pQr&-  ;  ins.  L 
D.J.  om.  i. 
So  D.J. ;  D.  sheda. 
D.  ins.  i. 
D.  -da^istan. 
D.J.,  D.,  M.  om.  ash. 

So  D.  seems  ae  mand  for  the  aman^  of  the  others ;  the  Parsi-Pers.  has 
the  same ;  as  to  amand,'  cf.  the  *  am'  in  35.     I  have  among  other  suffgestions 
thought  of  a  possihle  lakhvar-hdmand  =.  '  a  repeated'  ja?i4-8-  ;   and  'lakhvar- 
ham-  &d6  '  (again  the  same,  that  (P)). 
»  So  D. 

^  D.  J.,  D.  om.  sha^^  i ;  D.  has  ySh. 

*^  SoD.  -ik;  D.J. da!tihJS(P),  hut perhups meaning daitik;  E*  .tih(or-aih(P)). 
"  D.J.,  D.  om.  I. 
"  D.J.  om.  ya. 

^  So  D.,  also  so  marked  in  M.  '  y.' 

'^  Or  for  '  bai ' ;  so  D.,  solving,  perhaps,  our  difficulty.     Otherwise  it  would 
be  a  remnant  of  a  shattered  ahunaver,  i.e.  *  -naver '  (so) ;  the  Parsi-Pers.  has 
naver  (so).     Ner.  has  unfortunately  no  gloss  here. 
^  So  D.J.    Ner.  has  unfortunately  no  gloss  here. 
"  D.  marks  *ded-.' 
s*  D.J.,  D.  om.  the  extra  stroke. 
»»  D.J.  om.  i. 

^  D.  marks  *  y '  under ;    forms  of  the  letters  are  varied  in  the  MSS. ;   see 
Zend  text.     Khraozhdyehya ;   the  Pahl.  word  here  imitates  the  Zend  closely. 
'  k '  is  a  common  ending ;  see  even  vohuk. 
"  M.  might  be  vaj  (?),  om.  •  fr.' 

**  D.J.  curiously  om.  *  k.'  I  prefer  tvakhsh-  to  tukhsh-  everywhere,  but  the 
trouble  to  arrange  a  thoroughly  critical  edition  is  so  great  that  I  postpone  such 
matters. 
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(46)  lak  den  damik  nikand^  kardo^  homand  harvispd' 
shedayya  zartushto  mun  pesh  ^  min  zak  vira-rodishnQ 
patid  homand '  madam  pavan  denman  damfk  [pavan  she- 
dayya^  karplh  homand  kola  zak  mCn  tano  minavad 
tuband  yehevund  kardand  ash  karp  ^  bara  shikasto  ^  va  ' 
zak  mun  la  tubano^^  yehevund  kardand  benafsman^^ 
"bara  tebrunastd  ^*  kalbut  bara  "  tebrunasto  ^*  hana  aigh  *^ 
min  zak  fraz  pavan  shedayya  ^^  karpih  vinas  la  tiibanO  ^^ 
yehevundo  ^®  kardand  vad  pavan  stor- *•- karpih  va 
anshiita-karpTh  kevanich  **  avo  **  kunend  *^].  (47)  mun 
aoj-hornand^  horaanih^*  va**  miintakik  homanih^®  mun 
tukhshak  homanih'^  mun**  tiz  homanih*®  mun^  aito  aigh 
piruzkartar-yehabiind  ^  yekavlmunih  min  zak  i  mlna- 
vadan  dam  [min  damo^^  i  minavadan  nafshman]. 

(48)  afash  guft5  zartusht  aigh  namazo  avo  '^  horn. 

D.  nikan. 

SoD. 

SoD. 

So  D. ;  others  leylnJS. 

D.  as  always  (?),  hdmond. 

D.  sheda. 

D.J. ;  £<»  M.  kalbut. 

So  D.J.,  D. ;  others  tebriinast. 

D.J.  ins.  ya. 
'  Om.  -5. 

So  D. :  D.J.,  etc.,  khod. 

D.  skikast. 
'  D.  om. 

D.  shikast. 

So  D.J.  ;  D.J.,  D.  om.  maman  ;  and  D.  om.  hana. 

D.  sheda. 

M.  tuban. 

SoD. 

D.J.  short  rowel. 
**  D.J.  kevanich  i. 
"  D.  ghd. 

•>  So  D.J. ;  others  Tabdtinand  (so?). 
^  D.  -m5nd. 
•*  D.  -monih. 
**  D.J.  ins.  ya. 

'*  D.  hdmonih.     I  prefer  tyakhah-,  but  haye  avoided  quibbling  departures 
from  usage  throughout. 
"  D.  homdnih  ;  D.J.  ins.  miin. 
*•  D.J.  ins.  mun. 
«»  D.J.,  D.  ins.  mun. 
»  So  D.J.,  D. ;  K»  da4o. 
"  So  D.J.,  D. ;  K»  damano. 
»  D.J.,  D.  have  this  avtt. 
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Art.  XXIII. — Note9  on  Indian  Coins  and  Seals.  Part  III. 
The  KuliitaB,  a  people  of  Northern  India.  By  E.  J. 
Rapson,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S. 

Thr  identification  of  the  kingdom  of  Euliita,  which  Hiouen 
Thsang  visited,  with  the  present  valley  of  Eullu  seems  to  be 
quite  beyond  dispute ;  ^  and  the  lapse  of  more  than  twelve 
centuries  and  a  half  has  effected  so  little  change  in  the 
conditions,  that  Hiouen  Thsang's  description  and  the 
account  in  Hunter's  Gazetteer  are  curiously  similar.  Like 
its  neighbour  the  kingdom  of  Chamba  (Skt.  Canpakd)^  it 
belongs  to  the  eastern  or  Jalandhar  group  of  Hill  States 
in  the  Panjab.^  At  present  this  group  consists  of  twelve 
states,  but,  according  to  Cunningham,  there  were  formerly 
only  four — Jalandhar,  Chamba,  Eullu,  and  Mandi.  Of  the 
first  and  third  we  have  a  detailed  description  by  Hiouen 
Thsang,*  and,  as  will  be  seen  {inf.^  p.  541),  it  is  possible 
that  he  mentions  the  second  under  another  name.  In  our 
attempts  to  unravel  the  tangle  of  ancient  Indian  geography, 
the  untying  of  one  knot  fortunately  often  leads  to  the 
untying  of  others.  The  identification  of  the  Eulutas  may 
enable  us  to  identify,  with  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
certainty,  other  peoples  who  occur  with  them  in  the 
geographical  lists.  It  may,  therefore,  serve  a  useful 
purpose,  if  we  examine  in  detail  all  the  known  occurrences 
of  the  Eulutas  in  literature  and  on  inscriptions  and  coins.^ 

1  Ctmningham  :  AneUnt  G§ography  of  India,  p.  142. 

»  Id.,  pp.  180  ff. 

»  Id,,  p.  186. 

*  For  these  references,  I  am  indebted  to  Fleet's  Topographieal  Index  to  the 
Bfhat'iamhita  ;  Cimningham'a  Ancient  Geography  of  India ;  Wilson's  TtfTiu. 
purana  (ed.  flail) ;  Telang's  Mudrdrdk^aea  (Bomb.  Skt.  Ser.) ;  and  the  F.W^ 
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HiouEN  Thsang:  (in  India  a.d.  629-645.) 

Hiouen  Thsang's  yisit  to  the  kingdom  of  Euluta  is  described 
in  the  fourth  book  of  his  travels.^  From  Chi-no-po-ti 
{Ctnapaii^  the  modern  Patti,  according  to  Cunningham*), 
he  had  proceeded  to  She-lan-t^o-lo  {Jdlandhara,  called  also 
Trigartta),  thence  to  K'iu-lu-to  (Kuluta),  and  thence  to 
She-tO't'U'lu  (Satadru,  the  kingdom  of  the  Satlaj).  About 
the  identification  of  these  places,  broadly  speaking,  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  In  his  account  of  Kuluta,  Hiouen 
Thsang  also  gives  the  directions  and  distances  of  two  other 
places,  Lo'U'lo  and  Mo-Uhso  (possibly  to  be  read  Mo-lo-po),^ 
though  it  appears  that  he  did  not  visit  them,  but  obtained 
his  information  about  them  from  hearsay.  The  former 
has  been  identified  with  Ldhul^;  but  with  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  latter  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion. 
Cunningham^  identified  it  with  ^^ Mar-po,  the  actual  name 
of  the  province  of  Ladak  " ;  but  Vivien  de  St.  Martin,*  on 
the  strength  of  a  note  inserted  by  the  Chinese  editor  to 
the  effect  that  another  name  for  the  place  was  San^po-ho, 
has  no  hesitation  in  identifying  it  with  Canpakd,  It  must 
be  admitted  that  neither  the  direction  nor  the  distance  given 
by  Hiouen  Thsang  suits  the  position  of  Chamba  in  relation 
to  EuUu ;  but  he  may  have  been  misinformed,  or  a  mistake 
may  have  crept  in  from  some  other  source.  San-po-ho  must 
surely  be  intended  to  represent  Canpakd,  but  the  Chinese 
editor  may  have  been  mistaken  in  supposing  it  to  be  another 
name  for  Mo-lo^ao  (Mo-io-po),  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
continue  the  discussion  of  this  point  hereafter  {inf.,  p.  541). 


»  Si-yu'ki  ;  Bed,  i,  p.  177  ;  Julien,  ii,  p.  203.    Also  Life  of  Hiouen  Thtang  : 
Beal,  p.  77  ;  Julien,  i,  p.  103. 
>  p.  200. 

*  ViTien  de  St.  Martin,  in  Julien,  iii,  p.  331  (but  in  his  Strata  alphaUtique, 
p.  670,  he  says,  Effaoez  ce  mot) ;  Cunningham,  p.  143  ;  Beal,  i,  p.  ITS,  note  33. 

*  Cunningham,  p.  148. 

*  Ibid, 

*  Memoir0  anahftique  tur  la  earte,  etc.,  in  Julian,  iii,  334. 
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Mahabharata. 

The  Eulutas  are  mentioned  in  the  topographical  lists 
contained  in  the  Bhisma-parvan  of  the  Mahabharata 
under  the  guise  of  a  description  of  the  country  of  Bharata 
given  by  Sanjaya  in  answer  to  a  question  of  the  blind  king 
Dhrtarastra.  These  lists  are  included  in  Wilson's  translation 
of  the  VisfiU'purdna,  They  are,  no  doubt,  late  additions  to 
the  epic/  and,  like  other  similar  catalogues  of  names  of 
persons  and  places  given  in  the  Pura^as,  are  now,  owing 
to  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  successive  transcribers 
of  the  M8S.,  in  many  cases  almost  hopelessly  corrupt.  The 
only  hope  for  the  restoration  of  these  corrupt  passages  lies 
in  the  positive  evidence  afforded  by  inscriptions  and  coins. 
The  ^loka  in  which  the  reading  Kuluta  is  to  be  restored 
appears  thus  in  the  Bombay  (1862)  edition  of  the  Maha- 
bharata, Bhisma-parvan,  Adbyaya  8,  52 : — 

KdSmirdh  Sindhusaumrd  Gdndhdrd  Dariakda  tathd  | 
AbhUdrd  ^Ulutdica,  Saivald  Bdhlikds  tathd  \\  52  || 

Wilson  (Visnupurana,  ed.  Hall,  ii,  p.  174)  reads  UtUlay 
and  notes  also  the  yariauts  Uluta  and  Kuluta,  He  adds : 
"the  Bamayana  has  Eolukas  or  Eaulutas  among  the 
Western  tribes."  The  identification  thus  suggested  will  be 
discussed  below  in  our  examination  of  the  passage  of  the 
Ramayana  to  which  Wilson  refers.  The  credit  of  first 
seeing  that  the  variants  in  the  passage  just  quoted  from 
the  Mahabharata  were  mistakes  for  the  name  Kuluta  is  due 
to  Dr.  Fitz- Edward  Hall,  who,  in  his  note  to  Wilson,  says : 
"  The  Eulutas — not  Eulutas — are  a  real  people :  see  Wilson's 
Hindu  Theatre,  vol.  ii,  p.  165 ;«  M.  V.  de  Saint  Martin's 
M^moire  Analt/tique  aur  la  carte  de  I'Asie  Centrale,  pp.  81-84, 
and  his  Mude  aur  la  Oiographie  Grecque,  etc.,  pp.  800-^03." 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  emendation  is  abundantly  supported 

^  Cf .  the  mention  of  Hunaa  in  the  second  Sloka  quoted  from  this  passage  of 
the  Mbh.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  Hu^as  in  India  before 
the  reign  of  SkaDdagnpta,  c,  452-480  a.d. 

'  The  first  passage  quoted  from  the  Mudrarak^asa  {inf.y  p.  636). 
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by  the  fact  that  the  peoples  mentioned  together  with  the 
Eulutas  in  this  sloka  also  occur  with  them  in  other  passages 
of  Sanskrit  literature. 

Farther  on  in  the  same  passage  (dloka  64)  we  find  the 
mention  of  a  people  called  Kulatthas,  of  whom  nothing  else 
seems  to  be  known : 

Yavandi  Cina-Kdmboja  ddrund  Mlecchajdtayah  \ 
Sakrdgrdhdh  Kulatthdica  Hundfi  Pdrsikaih  saha  \\  64  || 

These  lists  are  so  thoroughly  corrupt  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  scholarship  will  ever  succeed  in  restoring  them 
to  their  original  state.  Conjectural  emendation  is  often 
very  tempting,  but  it  will  be  safer  not  to  make  any 
corrections  except  such  as  are  supported  by  some  positive 
evidence.  In  the  present  case,  it  need  only  be  pointed  out 
how  liable  two  forms  such  as  Eulattha  and  Euliita  would 
be  to  confusion.  The  possibility  of  such  confusion  should 
be  borne  in  mind  when  we  find  the  Eulutas  in  the  Mudra- 
raksasa  {v.  inf.,  p.  535)  called  Mlecchas,  and  mentioned 
in  association  with  much  the  same  peoples — Ginas,  Hunas, 
and  Parsikas  (or  Parslkas) — as  in  this  passage.  It  also 
suggests  a  possible  explanation  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  two  tribes  called  Euluta  in  the  BrhaUaamhitd  {e.  in/., 
p.  533). 

£amatana. 

The  passage  of  the  Raraayana,  to  which  Wilson  refers, 
occurs  in  the  Eiskindha-kanda,  xliii,  8  (Bengal  reoension, 
ed.  Gorresio) : 

Marlcipattanam  caiva  ramyam  ca  Jatilasthalam  \ 
Suviram  Ahgalokam  ca  tathd  ^Kolukam  eva  ca  ||  8  || 

Wilson's  conjecture  that  KulUta  should  be  restored  here 
is  probably  founded  on  the  variant  Kauluta  which  he 
notices.  Apart  from  this,  there  would  seem  to  be  nothing 
in  its  favour.  The  places  included  in  this  list  are  distinctly 
stated  to  be  in  the  West.  Anga  is  undoubtedly  the  country 
around    Bhagalpur,    in    Bengal.      Jatilasthala    cannot    be 
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identified  with  certainty ;  but  it  is  not  improbably  a  yariant 
of  Jathara,  the  name  of  a  people  who  are  mentioned  together 
with  the  Ahgas  in  the  JBrhat-mmhifd,^  Of  the  position  of 
Marlci-pattana  nothing  seems  to  be  known.  It  is  eyident, 
therefore,  that  the  place,  the  name  of  which  is  disguised 
under  the  variant  forms  KolUka  and  Kauluta  in  this  passage 
of  the  Bamayana,  must  be  sought  for  in  Bengal  rather  than 
in  the  Panjab. 

Bkhat-samhita  :  (Varaha-mihira,  ob,  587  a.d.) 

Yariha-mihira  places  peoples  of  this  name  in  two  divisions 
of  his  astrological  chart — (1)  the  north-west  division  and 
(2)  the  north-east  division.  In  order  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  these  two  peoples,  it  will  be  well  to  compare  the 
different  passages  in  which  they  are  mentioned.' 

(1)     KULVTAS  OF  THB  NO&TH-WBBT  VITIBZON. 

XIV.     Bih  paicimoUarasydm 

Mandavya-TukhcLra^Tala'Eala'Madrah  \ 

Ahnak^i-Kuluta-Lahada- 

Strirqiya-Nrsimha'Vana'Ehasthdh  ||  22  || 

Venumati  Phalgulukd 

Ouruhd  Marukucca-Carmarangdkhydh  \ 

Ekavilocana'Sulika'' 

DirghagrtvdByakebdiea.     ||  23  || 

(2}     EULUTAS  OF  THB  NO&TH-BABT  DITIBION. 

XIV.    Aiidnydm  Meruka-Nastar^'ya- 
PaSupdla-Kira-Kdimirdh  \ 
Ahhisdra-Darada'Tangana" 
Kulftta-Sairindha-VanardstrdJi  ||  29  || 
Brahmapura'Ddrva'Ddmara" 
Vanard/ya-Eirdta'Cina-Kauninddh  \ 
Bhalldpalola-Jatdmra- 
Kunatha'Kha§a'Qhosa'Kncikdkhydh  ||  30  || 

*  Fleet.  Topographical  Lift, 

*  Ed.  Kem. 
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It  must  constantly  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no 
certainty  as  to  the  reading  of  many  of  the  names  in  these 
lists.  A  glance  at  Dr.  Eem's  various  readings  will  show 
to  what  extent  the  existing  MSS.  differ  from  one  another. 
No  variants,  however,  are  given  of  the  name  Kuluta  in 
either  passage.  We  must  suppose,  then,  either  that  t^e 
readings  are  correct,  or  that,  if  there  is  a  mistake  in  either 
case,  it  is  one  which  goes  back  to  a  period  before  the  date 
of  the  existing  MSS.  The  two  passages  are  quoted  by 
Alberuni^  (a.d.  973-1048)  with  variants  in  the  case  of  many 
of  the  names ;  but  here,  again,  our  word  Kuluta  appears 
substantially  unaltered.  It  is,  of  course,  sometimes  a  matter 
of  opinion  how  words  should  be  divided.  In  the  first  passage 
Kulatalahada  is  regarded  by  the  Sanskrit  editor,  Eem,  as 
two  words,  and  by  the  Arabic  editor,  Sachau,  as  one. 

Whether  there  were  really  two  peoples  bearing  the  name 
Euliita,  or  whether,  in  one  case,  this  form  is  a  wrong  reading 
for  some  other  name,  cannot,  perhaps,  be  determined.  In 
glancing  through  Fleet's  Topographical  List,  one.  cannot 
fail  to  notice  that,  in  several  cases,  e.g.  Abhtra,  Ambastba, 
JBhadra,  Ohosa,  Kirdta,  peoples  having  the  same  name  are 
placed  in  two  or  more  divisions.  The  question  is  whether 
this  represents  an  actual  state  of  things,  or  whether,  in  some 
cases,  other  and  perhaps  less  known  names  have  been 
altered  into  these  by  the  copyists.  In  any  case,  the  Eulutas 
of  the  KuUu  valley  are  certainly  those  of  the  north-east 
division  mentioned  in  our  second  passage. 

These  Eulutas  must  surely,  also,  be  those  referred  to 
in  z,  11,  where  they  are  mentioned  together  with  the 
Trigarttas  and  Ginas,  and  in  the  next  iSloka,  x,  12,  where 
they  are  mentioned  with  Tahganas,  Ehasas  {i,e,  Ehasas), 
and  Eadmiras.  The  Eulutas  of  iv,  22,  and  xvii,  18,  occurring 
in  lists  including  the  Madras,  are  probably  those  of  the 
north-west  division. 

1  Trant,  Sachaa  (ed.  1888),  toL  i,  pp.  302,  303. 
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MuDRARAKSASA  :  (V16AKHADATTA,  probably  c.  600  a.d.) 

This  play  was  formerly  held  to  be  not  earlier  than  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century  of  our  era,  chiefly  on  the  authority 
of  Wilson,  who  identified  the  Mlecchas,  who  play  an  important 
part  in  the  story,  with  the  Muhammadans,  and  supposed 
the  period  of  its  composition  to  be  that  during  which 
Muhammadan  power  was  gaining  the  ascendancy  in  India. 
This  is,  however,  an  assumption  which  cannot  be  sustained. 
The  word  Mleccha  has  various  applications.  It  is  used  to 
denote  different  foreign  tribes,  such  as  the  Hunas,  who 
invaded  India  and  settled  in  the  northern  districts  of  the 
Panjab  ;•  and  it  occurs  in  the  Junagadh  Inscription  of 
Skandagupta,  which  is  dated  in  the  138th  year  of  the 
Gupta  era  =  a.d.  457-8.^  The  period  of  the  plot  of  the 
Mudraraksasa  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  Maurya  Gandragupta 
in  the  third  century  B.C. ;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
attempt  to  draw  an  historical  picture,  and  the  conditions 
of  the  drama  are  doubtless  those  of  a  period  not  long 
anterior  to  the  date  of  its  composition.  As  Telang  has 
shown,  in  the  excellent  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  the 
play,  a  considerable  number  of  indications  point  rather  to 
the  seventh  century  a.d.  as  its  most  probable  date.  Indeed, 
if  the  name  Avantivarman  which,  in  some  MSS.,  is  substituted 
for  Gandragupta  in  the  concluding  sloka,  refers,  as  is  by  no 
means  unlikely,  to  the  Maukhari  prince  of  that  name,  the 
date  of  the  play  must  be  within  a  few  years  of  600  a.d.^ 

The  Kulutas  are  mentioned  in  two  passages : — 

Act  i,  p.  48  (ed.  Telang) : 

Ganakya.  Ah  jndtam  \  Upalabdhatdn  aami  pranidhibhyo 
yathd  tasya  Mlecchardjalokaaya  madhydt  pradhdnatamdh  panca 
rdjdnah  parayd  euhrttayd  Bdksasam  anuvarttante  \  Te  yathd  \ 


'  Fleet :  Corput  Imw,  Ind,,  iii,  p.  62 ;  Topographical  list  of  the  BrhaU 
samhitd,  Ind.  Ani,  1893,  p.  186,  a.v.  Mleccha;  cf.  also  the  re£f.  given  hy 
Teianff,  Mudrdrdkfosa  (Bomb.  Skt.  Ser.),  p.  xzyiii. 

'  I'hat  the  Maukhans  were  great  patrons  of  literature  may  be  inferred  from 
other  sources,  e.g.  from  the  introductory  stanzas  to  the  Eadambari. 
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Kaulutai  Citravarma  Malayanarapatifi  Simhanddo  nrsimhah 
Kdimlrah  Pufpardksah  ksataripumahimd  Saindhaeah  Sindhu- 

^enah  \ 
Meghdkhyah  pancamo*9minprthuturagahalak  P&r9thddh%r^'o 
Ndmdny  esdm  likhdmi  dhruvam  aham.   Adhund  Citrctgupiah 

pramdrstu  ||  20  || 

Actv,  p.  207: 

Raksasa    .     .     • 

Paicdt  tisthantu  virdh   Sakanarapatayah  sambAridS  Cina- 

Sunaih 
Kaulutddyaka  mtah  patki  pathi  vrnuydd  rqjalokah   f  u- 

mdram  \\  11  || 

In  the  first  line  of  the  latter  passage,  the  Calcutta  edition 
has  Klrdh  instead  of  VlrdJi.  This  reading  is  probably  to  be 
preferred.  The  Kiras,  as  will  be  seen  from  other  passages, 
are  constantly  mentioned  together  with  the  Kulutas.  Its 
reading  paritrnuydd  in  the  second  line  is  also  an  im- 
provement. On  the  other  hand  Cedi'  instead  of  Cina'  is 
an  excellent  instance  of  the  way  in  which  an  unintelligent 
copyist  will  constantly  substitute  a  known  for  an  unknown 
name  quite  regardless  of  sense. 

The  geographical  positions  of  the  tribes  mentioned  in  these 
two  passages  are  discussed  by  Telang  in  his  IntroductioD, 

pp.  XXX  fi. 


Kadambabi  :  (Bana,  c.  600  a.d.) 

Probably  no  historical  importance  whatever  i^  to  be 
attached  to  this  passage.  It  occurs  in  Jabali's  story  of  the 
previous  life  of  the  parrot  Yai§ampayana,  and  refers  to 
a  damsel  named  Patralekha,  a  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Kuluta,  who  was  taken  captive  when  Kuluta  was  conquered 
by  the  great  king  (i.e.  Tarapida  of  Uj jayini),  and  was  sent 
by  the  Queen,  Vilasavatl,  to  Prince  Candrapida  to  be  his 
betel-bearer. 
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lyam  khalu  kanyakd  mahdr^ena  pUrmm  Kulutari^adhdntm 
a/Dc^itya  KuluUivaraduhUa  Patralekhdbkidhdnd  bdlikd  sad 
band\;anena  MMntydntahpurc^ariedrikdmadhyam  upanitd  | 

p.  101  {ed.  Peterson) :  trans.  Miss  Bidding,  p.  75. 


Ghahba  Copper-Plate   Inscription  of  Somayarhadeva 

AND  ASATADEVA  :    {c.  1050  A.D.) 

The  following  historical  facts  bearing  on  our  subject  are 
to  be  noted  from  Professor  Eielhom's  edition  of  this 
inscription  in  the  Indian  Antiqu^ry^  1888,  p.  7. 

The  identification  of  princes  of  Chamba  (Canpaka) 
mentioned  both  in  this  inscription  and  in  the  Bajatarangini 
makes  it  certain  that  its  date  is  about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century  a.d.  At  this  period  the  dynasties  of 
Canpaka  and  Euluta  were  related.  Salavahana,  the  pre- 
decessor of  Somavarmadeva  and  Asatadeva — the  Sala  of  the 
Bajatarangini  who  was  conquered  by  Ananta  of  Kashmir — 
is  described  as  one  **  who  was  asked  the  favour  of  bestowing 
royalty,  in  return  for  services  rendered,  or  to  be  rendered, 
by  his  kinsman,  the  lord  of  Kuluta,  anxious  to  render  him 
homage."  ^  Neighbouring  peoples  such  as  the  Trigarttas 
(Jalandhara)  and  Eiras,  who  are  elsewhere  found  in 
association  with  the  Eulutas,  are  also  mentioned  together 
with  them  in  this  inscription,  which  is  thus  of  the  greatest 
importance  as  confirming  the  testimony  of  the  literary 
documents. 

Coin  of  the  Kuluta  Kino  Virava^a. 

The  characters  of  the  Brahmi  inscription  on  the  obverse 
of  this  coin  are  those  of  columns  vii,  viii,  ix  of  Buhler's 
Tafel  III,  i.e.  of  the  first  or  second  century  a.d.  Another 
fact  leads  us  to  a  similar  conclusion.  On  the  reverse  we  find 
simply  the  title  ra-ha  in  Kharosthi  characters.     It  has  been 

^  p.  8 :  teva  -  vidhi  •  vyagra  -  wakulya  -  Kuliit6iva(iva)r«t  -  kartna^vyatihara' 
prdrthyamana'rajyatpa{rpa)j}a-pratada8ya, 

j.a.A.t.  1900.  36 
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notioed  before  (J.Il.A.S.y  1899,  p.  372)  that  on  coins  bearing 
inscriptions  in  the  two  alphabets  the  importance  of  the 
Kharosthr  alphabet  tends  to  diminish  as  time  goes  on.  On 
the  earliest  known  coins  of  this  class  (probably  first  century 
B.C.) — e.g.  the  small  silver  coins  of  the  Eunindas  and 
Audumbaras — the  Eharosthi  inscription  is  quite  as  full  as 
the  Brahmi.  At  later  periods  it  is  first  curtailed  and  then 
abolished  altogether.  This  process  can  also,  as  we  have 
seen,  be  traced  on  the  coinage  of  the  Western  Esatrapas. 
We  shall  probably,  therefore,  not  be  far  wrong  if  we 
attribute  this  coin  to  the  first  or  second  century  a.d. — 
perhaps  rather  to  the  second  than  the  first. 

Thb  Eulctas  a^d  their  Nbiohbours. 

We,  therefore,  find  traces  of  the  Euliitas  from  about  the 
first  or  second  century  a.d.  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh. 
They  are  called  MIecchas  in  the  MttdrdrcLksasa,  where  they 
are  found  in  the  company  of  the  same  tribes  as  in  the 
Brhat'samhitd  {v.  sup.  Eulutas  of  the  N.E.  Division,  p.  533). 
The  term  Mleccha  meant  ^foreigner'  generally,^  and  was 
particularly  applied  to  those  foreign  invaders  who  had 
settled  on  the  northern  frontiers.'  But,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  nationality  of  the  Eulutas,  they  had,  as  their  coin 
shows,  adopted  Indian  names  by  the  first  or  second  century 
A.D.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  trace  the  history  of  foreign 
invaders  in  early  days,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
regularly.  The  Esatrapas  of  Surastra  and  Malava  begin 
with  foreign  (perhaps  Persian)  names,^  but  rapidly  become 
Hinduized ;  and  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Yasudeva  in 
the  Eusana  dynasty  and  of  such  names  as  XJdayaditya 
among  the  Hunas  points  to  the  same  fact.  The  question 
whether  there  were  two  tribes  called  Euluta,  as  indicated 
by  Yarabamihira,  cannot  be  determined  at  present.  The 
Eulutas  of  the  Ghamba  Copper-Plate  {v,  sup.,  p.  537),  of 

^  E.g.  Chinese  in  Life  of  Hiouen  Thsanffy  Julian,  i,  p.  230 ;  Beal,  p.  167. 
^  Id.f  Jnlien,  i,  p.  75.     **  An  nord  de  Lan-po  (Lamfhan)  lea  payv  frontitees 
portent  g^ndralement  le  nom  de  Mie-li-tch'e  (Mletch-tcha's).'' 
s  J.£.A.b.,  1899,  p.  374. 
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Hiouen  Thsang,  of  Yarahamihira's  N.E.  Division,  and  of 
the  Mudraraksasa  are  almost  certainly,  as  is  shown  by  the 
common  association  of  names,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  Kulla  Valley.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
coin  belongs  to  the  same  tribe.  Its  provenance  (Cunningham, 
Coins  of  Anc.  Ind,,  p.  67)  and  the  fact  that  coins  of  the 
Kunindas,  who  are  mentioned  with  these  Eulutas  by  Yaraha- 
mihira,  are  found  in  the  same  district  {ibid.),  alike  point  to 
this  conclusion.  As  we  have  seen,  the  supposed  mention  of 
Euliitas  in  the  Ramayana  cannot  be  maintained.  With 
regard  to  the  Mahabharata,  a  comparison  of  the  first  6l6k& 
quoted  with  the  Brhat-samhitd  makes  us  think  that  the 
Eulutas  here  named  must  be  those  of  Yarahamihira's  N.E. 
Division.  On  the  other  hand,  the  second  dioka,  in  which 
we  have  supposed  a  possible  mistake  of  Kuiaithds  for  Kulutds^ 
has  so  many  names  in  common  with  the  passages  from  the 
Mudrdrdk^asa — Gina,  Huna,  Parsika  and  'Mleccha  peoples^ — 
that  we  should  feel  inclined  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
in  this  case  also.  Altogether,  we  have  here  a  puzzle  of 
which  the  solution  is  not  yet  apparent. 

The  constant  association  of  the  same  names  together  with 
the  Eulutas  may  enable  us,  perhaps,  to  identify  some  of 
these : — 

Cinas  (Ctnaa),  This  name  has  often  been  translated 
'Chinese,'  and  there  has  been  a  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  among  scholars  whether  or  not  such  a  translation 
was  admissible.^  It  would  seem  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  word  simply  denoted  the  inhabitants  of  Clnapati 
(Chi-na-po-ti),  which  Hiouen  Thsang  visited  shortly  before 
Euluta.^  He  derives  the  name  from  the  fact  that  king 
Eaniska  had  formerly  kept  some  Chinese  hostages  there 
(I.e.).  As  to  the  present  site  of  Clnapati,  Cunningham's 
identification  with  Patti  seems  most  probable.'  In  any  case, 
it  was  certainly  not  far  from  Euliita. 

*   Vide  the  references  given  by  Telan^,  p.  xxxi. 
»  Si'pu-ki,  Beal,  i,  p.  173;  Julien,  ii,  p.  199. 

'  Vide,  however,   Beal,  I.e. ;    Vivien  de  St.  Martin,  in  Julien,  iii,  p.  332, 
identifies  it  with  Eatoch,  which  seems  rather  to  be  Jalandhara. 
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Jdlandhara,  From  Cinapati,  Hiouen  Thsang  proceeded 
to  Jalandhara  and  thence  to  KalOta.  With  regard  to  the 
general  identification  of  Jalandhara,  or  Trigartta  as  it  is 
also  called,  with  the  modern  Eangra  or  Eatoch,  there  seems 
to  be  little  doubt,^  though,  of  course,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  extent  of  these  kingdoms  probably  varied 
from  time  to  time,  and  that  a  name  which  was  at  one  period 
applied  only  to  a  part  may  at  another  period  have  denoted 
the  whole.  The  proximity  of  Jalandhara  to  Eiiluta  and  to 
other  places  habitually  mentioned  in  the  same  lists  enables 
us  to  suggest  another  identification. 

Kiras.  In  an  inscription'  dated  ^aka  7 [26],  which 
mentions  two  rulers  of  Jalandhara,  we  have  a  dynastic  list 
of  the  Rajanakas  of  Eiragram&  Surely  this  must  be  the 
capital  of  the  Eira  people,  who  are  so  often  mentioned 
together  with  the  Eulutas.  As  we  have  seen,  the  three 
peoples,  Trigarttas,  Eiras,  and  Eulutas,  occur  together  in 
the  Chamba  Copper-Plate  Inscription  (v.  8up»,  p.  537). 
It  is  noticeable,  moreover,  that  the  Eiras,  who,  according 
to  the  reading  of  the  Calcutta  edition,  which  is  probably 
correct,  are  mentioned  together  with  the  Hunas  in  the 
second  passage  quoted  from  the  Mudraraksasa  {sup.,  p.  536), 
are  also  found  with  them  elsewhere.' 

Udumbaras,  From  considerations  of  provenance,  Cun- 
ningham had  classed  the  coin,  which  is  now  proved  to  have 
been  struck  by  the  Euliita  king  Yirayaia,  among  those 
of  the  Udumbaras.  The  fact  is  interesting  as  tending 
to  show  that  the  territories'  of  the  two  peoples  were  not 
widely  separated.  Whether  his  identification  of  the  name 
IJdumbara  with  the  later  Damari,  or  Dahmari,  can  be 
sustained  is  not  so  certain.  One  is  tempted  to  see  some 
connection  with  this  latter  name  in  the  form  Damara,  which 
occurs  with  Euliita  and  the  rest  among  the  places  comprised 
in  Yarahamihira's  N.E.  Division  (at(p.,  p.  533). 

1  Cnnningliainy  op,  dt,,  p.  136. 

»  Kielhorn:  ZUt  of  Inter,  of  North.  Ind.,  No.  361 ;  Ep.  Ind.,  i,  p.  112. 
'  Eielhom,  Ep.  Ind.f  ii,  p.  11.   Bhera-gha(  Inscr.  of  Alha^a-deyi  (Cedi-sam. 
907),  1.  1 1,  ^*£irah  kiravad  dsa panjaragffu  Eunah  praharfom  jahau.^^ 
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Canpakd.  As  has  been  stated  above  (p.  530),  tbe  Chinese 
editor  of  the  Si't/u-ki  gives  San-po-ho  as  another  name  for 
Moloso  (possibly  Mo-lo-po),  and  Vivien  de  8t.  Martin  Has 
no  hesitation  in  identifying  it  with  Canpakd,  in  spite  of 
the  diffionlties  which  have  been  indicated  above.  The 
correspondence  in  form  between  the  two  words  is  indeed 
striking;  bnt  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Ohinese 
editor,  while  perfectly  right  in  his  intention  to  transliterate 
Canpakd  by  San-po-ho,  may  have  been  wrong  in  his 
identification  of  San-po-ho  with  Mo-h-ao.  As  usual  in 
these  cases,  the  possibilities  of  error  are  numerous,  and  any 
special  pleading  in  favour  of  one  or  other  probability  is  apt 
to  do  more  harm  than  good  to  the  cause  which  we  have 
at  heart — the  ascertainment  of  foci.  It  must  be  clearly 
understood,  then,  that  the  following  attempt  to  solve  this 
difficulty  is  founded  on  assumptions  which  remain  to  be 
proved  or  disproved  by  subsequent  discovery— viz.,  that 
Hiouen  Thsang  was  wrong  as  to  the  information  which 
he  gives  from  hearsay  about  the  locality  of  Mo-h-HO 
(Mo'iO'po),  that  his  Chinese  editor  was  right  in  supposing 
San-pO'ho  to  be  another  name  for  Mo-lo-ao  (Mo-k-po),  and 
that  San-po-ho  is  to  be  identified  with  Canpakd. 

It  is,  at  any  rate,  curious  that  Chamba,  by  its  name 
Canpakd,  is  known  neither  to  Yarahamihira  nor  to  Hiouen 
Thsang.  Is  it  possible  that  it  may  have  been  known  to 
them  by  another  name  P  The  Chinese  editor's  equation 
Mo-hso  {Mo'lo-po)  =  San-pO'ho  suggests  that  the  Malaya 
of  our  first  extract  from  the  Mudrdrdksasa  may  be  intended 
to  represent  this  Mo-h-so  {Mo-lo-po)  =  San-po-ho,  Both 
"Wilson  and  Telang  have  been  puzzled^  to  find  this  place- 
name  from  distant  south-western  India  thrown  in  among 
'Mleccha'  tribes  of  the  extreme  northern  frontier.  Telang 
hints  that  Malaya  in  this  passage  may  be  a  misreading. 
This  is  quite  possible.  It  is  simply  suggested  here  that 
it  may  be  intended  to  represent — correctly  or  incorrectly — 
the  Chinese  Mo-lo-ao  {Mo-h-po)  =  San-pO'ho  =  Canpakd. 

1  Wilson,  Theatr0  of  the  Hindm,  toL  ii,  p.  165  ;  TeUng,  Mudrdrdksasa, 
p.  xxxii. 
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Perhaps  we  may  venture  to  go  one  step  farther,  although 
we  feel  that  we  are  now  on  very  uncertain  ground.  The 
exact  determination  of  the  territory  of  the  Malavaa  is  a  well- 
known  puzzle  in  Indian  topography.  The  evidence  of  coins, 
associating  them  with  the  Yaudheyas  and  Arjunayanas, 
tends  to  place  them  somewhere  in  the  north  of  the  Panjab. 
They  are  placed  by  Yarahamihira  in  the  northern  division, 
and  in  every  case  but  one  in  which  they  are  mentioned  in 
the  BrhaUsamkitd  they  are  associated  with  northern  peoples.^ 
Mr.  Fleet  solves  this  difficulty  boldly  by  saying,*  "  Yaraha- 
mihira places  them  too  much  to  the  north;  as  they  are 
undoubtedly  the  people  of  Malwa,  from  whom  (see  Ind. 
Ant,  vol.  zx,  p.  404)  the  Yikrama  era  derived  its  original 
appellation."  But  is  it  not  just  possible  that  there  may 
really  have  been  two  peoples — (1)  the  Malava  of  the  north 
represented  the  MaXKol  of  the  Greek  writers,  by  the  coins 
having  the  inscription  Mdlavdndm  jaj/(i[h]f^  by  the  Malaya 
of  the  Mudrdrdkfosa,  and  by  the  Mo-loso  (Mo-lo-po)  of 
Hiouen  Thsang ;  and  (2)  the  better-known  Malava  of  the 
south  called  Mo-lo-po  by  Hiouen  Thsang  P 


ADDEITOA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 

I  was  unfortunately  unable  to  see  a  revise  of  my  first 
instalment  of  Notes  on  Indian  Coins  and  Seah  (p.  97),  and, 
in  consequence,  some  misprints  and  wrong  references  remain 
uncorrected. 

p.  99,  lines  12,  25  :  for  opposition  read  apposition, 
p.  100,  line  1  :  for  Dqfaka  read  Dq/aka. 

^  nth  raff,  in  Fleet,  Tcpoffraphical  ZUi. 

•  Ibid. 

»  J.E.A.S.,  1900,  p.  107. 
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p.  105,  note  1 :  The  reference  to  the  publication  of  an 
ancient  inscription  of  Ceylon  is  wrong  in  two  particulars. 
The  author  is  Prof.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  and  not  Dr.  Hoeml^, 
and  the  page  on  which  the  observation  quoted  from  him 
occurs  is  140  and  not  170.  It  should  be  added,  too,  that 
with  reference  to  the  substitution  of  ia  for  sa  in  another 
word  occurring  in  the  inscription — iagasa  for  iahghaasa — 
he  goes  on  to  say  ''these  two  characters  are,  therefore, 
interchangeable  and  do  not  represent  1[  and  ^." 

p.  119,  line  22  :  for  Bengal  read  Bombay. 
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1.     ThB   AsOKASTAMI  FSSTIYAL. 

Oanhati. 
April  17,  1900. 

Mt  dbar  Sir, — In  mj  article  on  Adwakranta,  published 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Journal,  I  made  reference, 
on  p.  25,  to  the  Asokastami  festival.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  state  that  the  Hindus  bathe  in  the  Brahma- 
putra in  Assam,  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  bright  half  of 
the  month  of  Chaitra,  in  order  to  become  Atoka,  free  from 
sorrow.  They  also  use  in  performing  pujd  on  this  occasion 
the  flowers  of  the  Aioka-tree  (Jonetia  Asoka).  The  customs 
of  the  people  therefore  leave  the  original  meaning  of  this 
curious  name  for  the  eighth  day  of  the  light  half  of  the  lunar 
month  Chaitra  in  the  same  uncertainty  as  it  is  left  in  by 
the  dictionaries.  Colebrooke  had  already  called  attention 
to  the  name  in  1792  in  the  ''  Asiatic  Researches,''  iii,  277. 

I  may  also  state  for  your  information  that  I  intend  to 
ask  the  Kamrup  Local  Board  for  a  small  grant  of  money 
to  preserve  the  carving  of  the  Ananta  Sajya  (reproduced 
in  your  Plate  II)  from  destruction  by  the  erection  of  a  small 
building  over  the  carving. 

Since  I  wrote  the  article  above  referred  to,  the  shrine 
has  been  honoured  by  a  visit  from  Her  Excellency  Lady 
Curzon  of  Eedleston,  who  examined  the  carving  with  great 
intere8t.^-Yours  faithfully, 

P.   R.   GURDON, 

Honorary  Director,  Ethnography,  Assam. 

To  Firofusor  Rhy»  Davidt, 
8$9rtttsry  to  th$  Moyal  AHoHc  SocUtf. 
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2.  The  Etymology  of  the  name  Babar. 

Babar  appears  to  be  a  lengthened  form  of  the  word 
^,  hahar  or  bihar^  and  is  commonly  explained  as  meaning 
'  tiger/  In  our  Persian  and  Hindustani  dictionaries  the 
word  y-^  is  rendered  both  as  *  lion  *  and  as  *  tiger ' ;  while 
Lane,  in  his  Arabic  dictionary,  gives  as  one  explanation  of 
the  word,  "  a  certain  Indian  animal,  stronger  than  the  lion, 
between  which  and  the  lion  and  leopard,  or  panther,  exists 
hostility."  He  also  says  that  the  word  is  foreign,  or 
Persian.  The  word  occurs  several  times  in  Jahangir's 
Memoirs,  and  in  one  place,  B.M.  MS.  Add.  26,215,  p.  245a, 
he  distinguishes  it  from  the  jfJii ,  sher  or  tiger,  and  speaks 
of  having  had  both  these  dissected  in  order  to  find  the  cause 
of  their  courage.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  understood  the 
word  as  meaning  '  leopard,'  and  as  he  speaks  on  more  than 
one  occasion  of  having  despatched  the  babar  by  a  single 
shot,  it  probably  was  a  smaller  animal  than  the  tiger.  In 
one  place  in  Afghanistan,  either  Babar's  tomb  or  the  entrance 
of  the  inscription-cave  described  by  Darmesteter,  two  leopards 
are  sculptured,  which  seems  to  show  that  Bdbar  was  supposed 
to  mean  ^leopard/  In  Zend  the  word  is  bawri,  and  in 
Balfour's  Cyclopaedia  and  Jerdon's  "  Mammals  of  India,*' 
p.  99,  the  form  bibla  is  given.  Is  not,  then,  the  word  the 
same  as  the  Greek  fia)u6^,  which  appears  in  Latin  as 
variua,  and  means  *  the  spotted '  P  In  Anglo-Indian  slang 
the  leopard  and  the  tiger  are  commonly  distinguished  as 
'*  spots  and  stripes."  The  word  may  also  be  connected  with 
the  Qreekpardoa  or  pardalia. 

H.  Bbvbridob. 
my  5,  1900. 

3.  Pahlavi  words,  derivation  and  significance, 

Bombay. 
May  3, 1900. 

Dear  Sir, — With  reference  to  the  Pahlavi  words  akhtman 
{akhtk)  and  nUhman  (nfoAft)  as  they  are  used  in  passages  such 
as  the  following,  I  submit  for  the  criticism  of  the  members 
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of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  a  brief  note  suggestive  of 
their  special  significations  in  the  respective  quotations 
given  below. 

These  Pahlavi  passages,  which  occur  in  (1)  Tddgdr-i- 
Zarirdn,  §  65,  and  in  (2)  Ardd-t-Virdf,  chap,  ii,  §§  1-2, 
run  thus : — 

(1)  "  Va  ftkhar  yemalelunlc?  Kal-Vishtftsp-Shah  a!gh  hat 
ham&k  beud  va  akh  va  visp&hrag^n  i  li,  Eai-Yisht^sp-Shah, 
va  zakich  !  HAtds,  zyam  akhtd  va  nishd,  mAn  min  bend 
vad  bentd  30  azash  z&d  yekavimAn^c?,  ham&k  yemilAnt 
yehevdnd;  adtnam  dend  avizak  Din  t  M&zdaiasn&n  chi- 
gAnam  min  Adharmazd  mekabl&Dt  barft  Ift  shedkdnam.'' 

(2)  "  Va  6ld  V!r&f  rftl  7  akhtd  yehevftnd,  va  dldshftn  k61ft  7 
akhtdftn  Yirftf  chtg&n  nlshd  yeheviint  h&mand." 

The  translators  hitherto  of  these  citations  have,  in  their 
interpretations,  attached  to  the  two  words  akhtk  and  nishk 
the  ordinary  meanings  of  'sister'  and  'wife'  in  which 
they  are  generally  used  in  Pahlavi.  But  I  believe  that  these 
two  words  have  distinct  readings  and  significations  in  the 
texts  above-mentioned.  The  decipherment  in  the  first  case 
is  not  zyam  akhti  m  nUhi,,  ''  who  is  my  sister  and  wife,"  but 
zyam  khqfti  m&n  niahL  Here  the  two  words  khq^id  and  mdn 
are  joined  together  in  the  original  text  by  an  ignorant 
copyist  to  form  the  commonly  known  word  akhtman,  which 
means  '  sister.' 

In  the  first  passage  the  word  akhtman  in  the  text  is 
properly  khajid  plus  mtin  (the  latter  can  also  be  read  man, 
a  pronoun  sometimes  used  in  Pahlavi  as  the  Pazend  synonym 
of  the  Huzvaresh  /t). 

The  word  khqjld  is  derived  from  the  Avesta  hva,  'self 
(Skt.  Bva),  and  chi  (Skt.  cAt),  'to  choose.'  Literally,  it 
means  'chosen  by  one's  self.'  It  is  identical  with  the 
modem  Persian  khazidan  or  kh&zidan,  which  signifies  'to 
invite  to  marriage '  or  '  to  solicit  for  the  hand  of  a  maiden.'  ^ 
Hence  my  version  of  the  Pahlavi  text  (1)  is  : — 

^  See  under  the  word,  Manlawi  Fazl-i- All's  Dictionaiy,  p.  237. 
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''And  afterwards  the  king  Kai'VishtAsp  spoke  thus: — 
'  If  all  the  sons,  and  brothers,  and  princes  of  mine,  (who  am) 
Kai  Vuht&ap  Shah,  and  of  Hutos,  who  was  chosen  by  myself 
(to  be  my  spoase),  (and)  who  (was  married  to  me  and)  is  my 
wife,  and  by  whom  are  begotten  30,  including  sons  and 
daughters ;  (if  they)  are  to  die  together,  then  (too)  I  shall 
not  forsake  this  sacred  Mazdayasnian  Revelation  such  as 
I  have  accepted  from  A&harmazd/  " 

The  Pahlavi  expression  zyam  khajid  suggests  to  us  that 
the  courting  or  solicitation  for  the  hand  of  a  maiden  was 
not  unknown  to  the  Iranians  in  the  age  of  the  Avesta.  The 
failure  of  such  a  solicitation  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
uncommon,  as  the  highest  power,  like  King  Yisht&sp, 
emphatically  expresses  the  successful  result  of  his  courtship 
in  his  subsequent  connubial  union  with  HAtds. 

In  the  second  Pahlavi  passage  quoted  above,  the  word 
niahk  is  not  used  in  its  ordinary  import  of  'wife'  or 
'  woman,'  but  it  seems  to  be,  as  in  other  Pahlavi  M8S., 
an  erroneous  reading  of  the  original  nUm6  or  nisman,  which 
means  '  soul,'  '  life,'  *  vital  power,'  etc.  (cf.  S.B.E.,  vol.  xxxvii, 
chap,  xiv,  §  1).  This  much  discussed  passage  can  therefore 
be  rendered :  "  Ytr&f  had  seven  sisters,  and  all  these  seven 
were  unto  Vlrif  as  dear  as  (his)  soul." 

A  further  progress  in  the  decipherment  and  interpretation 
of  more  Pahlavi  texts  will,  I  hope,  enable  us  to  throw 
better  light  on  such  ambiguous  and  obscure  Pahlavi  words 
and  expressions. — Yours  sincerely, 

Darab  Dastur  Pbshotan  Sanjana. 


4.   Santak  or  Sign-Signatures  in  India. 

Sir, — Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  your  Journal  may 
kindly  help  me  to  obtain  further  information  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  aantaka  or  marks  used  to  attest  the  signatures 
of  illiterate  persons  in  some  parts  of  India,  and  as  to  the 
use  of  similar  marks  in  other  countries. 
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In  the  Orissa  districts  of  Bengal  every  man  has  according 
to  his  caste  and  family  a  distinctive  mark,  which,  if  nnable 
to  sign  his  name,  he  is  supposed  to  draw,  and  may  generally 
nse  as  a  crest.  In  most  cases  these  marks  are  rude  or 
conventional  drawings  of  an  implement  used  by  members 
of  a  profession :  for  instance,  a  Bhandari  or  member  of  the 
caste  of  barbers  makes  a  square  which  is  called  the  darpan 
santak  or  looking-glass  sign  ;  a  Ehandait  or  member  of  the 
old  warrior  caste  uses  a  khanda  santak  or  sword  sign ;  and 
a  goldsmith  makes  a,  simple  circle  supposed  to  represent 
a  touchstone.  Many  castes  use  more  than  one  mark,  and 
custom  appears  to  determine  which  of  them  is  used  in  any 
particular  family.     The  most  general  mark  is   the  figure 

of   Jaganath      M     which   any  Hindu  may  use,   and  the 

most  exclusive  is  the  peacock  confined  to  descendants  of 
the  old  royal  family  of  the  peacock  line.  To  illustrate  the 
use  of  the  santak,  we  may  suppose  that  Fagu  Paharaj,  an 
illiterate  Brahman,  asks  Il4m  Mahanti  to  sign  a  paper 
for  him.  R&m  Mahanti  would  write  '*  e  JfJpfJ  kusabatu 
santak  likhitan  Fagu  Pahardj'*  i.e.,  this  symbol  of  the  ring 
of  kusa-grass  was  made  by  Fagu  Paharaj,  and  would 
probably  add  the  words  "by  the  agency  of  R&m  Mahanti.'' 
Whether  this  addition  was  made  or  not  the  form  of 
signature  would  show  that  Fagu  Paharaj  was  a  Brahman, 
and  that  he  could  not  or  did  not  sign  his  own  name,  the 
mark  only  being,  in  theory,  made  by  him.  I  have  made 
a  collection,  by  no  means  complete,  of  such  marks,  and 
I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  for  information  as  to  the  existing 
literature  on  the  subject,  and  as  to  the  prevalence  of  similar 
customs  elsewhere. 

J.  E.  Webster,  I.C.S. 

To  Trofuwr  Rhyt  Davids. 
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6.   Thb  TarTkh  al  Hukama  op  Muhammad  ShahristanT. 

Sir, — Dr.  Oureton  *  states  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of 
Shahristani's  Book  of  Sects  (London,  O.T.F.,  1846),  p.  ii, 
note  €y  that  there  were  two  copies  of  Shahristaof  s  Tarikh  al 
Hukama,  or  Lives  of  Philosophers,  in  Mr.  Bland's  library, 
though  one  appeared  to  have  been  transcribed  from  the 
other.  He  also  said  that  he  had  seen  a  Persian  translation 
of  the  work.  This  had  been  brought  to  England  by- 
Mr.  Fraser,  but  it  was  afterwards  bought  by  the  Prince  of 
Oude  and  taken  back  to  India. 

Mr.  Bland's  manuscripts  were  bought  by  the  Earl  of 
Crawfurd  in  1866  through  Mr.  Quaritch,  and  now  form 
part  of  the  Bibliotheca  Lindesiana  at  Haigh  Hall,  Wigan. 
In  the  privately  printed  hand-list  of  that  collection  (1898), 
p.  90,  No.  36,  there  is  an  entry  of  Shahristanfs  work,  and 
Mr.  Edmond,  the  Librarian  at  Haigh  Hall,  has  kindly  sent 
it  to  me  at  the  British  Museum.  There  Mr.  Ellis  has  been 
good  enough  to  examine  it,  and  he  has  found  it  to  be  identical 
with  the  anonymous  work  described  by  Dr.  Rieu  at  p.  6016 
of  the  Arabic  Catalogue,  and  which  Dr.  Rieu  considers 
to  be  the  work,  not  of  Shahristani,  but  of  Shamsu-d-din 
Shahrazuri.  The  B.M.  copy  and  the  Bib.  Lind.  copy  have 
exactly  the  same  style  of  binding,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  both  originally  belonged  to  Mr.  Bland,  and  that  they 
are  the  two  copies  described  by  Dr.  Cureton.  The  contents 
of  both  are  the  same,  and  the  B.M.  copy,  which  is  the  older 
of  the  two,  is  evidently  the  one  from  which  the  copy  now 
in  the  Bib.  Lind.  was  transcribed.  The  British  Museum 
copy,  it  appears,  was  purchased  by  the  authorities  from 
Dr.  Cureton's  executors. 

Though  the  Arabic  MSS.  of  the  Tarikh  al  Hukama  do  not 
give  the  author's  name,  the  Persian  translation  (Rieu's 
Persian  Catalogue,  Supplement,  p.  68^,  No.  100,  I)  states  the 
author's  name  as  Shahrazuri ;  and  the  work  cannot  be  by 
ShahrastanI,  for  it  contains  the  biography  of  Sahrawardi, 

>  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Whinfield  for  the  reference. 
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who  was  put  to  death  in  687  a.h.^  whereas  Shahristani  died 
in  548  A.H. 

When  I  was  in  India  I  made  many  inquiries  about 
Shahristanrs  work,  but  failed  to  find  it,  though  Shahrazurfs 
was  not  uncommon. 

The  probability  is  that  Shahristani  never  wrote  "  Lives  of 
Philosophers/'  and  that  the  mistake  originated  with  Hajl 
Khalfa,  who  mixed  up  the  two  names  Shahristani  and 
Shahrazuri.  In  his  reference  to  the  former  (Fluegel,  ii, 
p.  125)  he  gives  no  details,  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  had 
never  seen  the  book,  whereas  in  his  account  of  Shahrazurfs 
work  (Fluegel,  vi,  321)  he  describes  the  contents  and  gives 
the  exordium. 

H.  Bbyeridoe. 

June  7, 1900. 

6.    Akkadian  and  Sumerian. 

Dear  Sib,  —  Probably  I  was  wrong  in  making  such 
a  loose  translation  of  Akkadd  and  8u[inerd?']  in  my  paper 
•*  Sumerian  or  Cryptography "  in  the  January  Part  of  the 
Journal  (p.  94).  Instead  of  Akkad  and  Sumer,  I  ought  to 
have  said  "  the  Akkadian  "  and  •*  the  Sumerian." 

I  was  thinking  of  the  passage  in  E.  2,619,  where  we  have 
JSlamd  Elamu,  Kaiid  Kaisu,  8utd  Sutu,  Quid  Qutu,  Lulluhd 
Lullubu  (accusative  and  nominative),  and  Akkadu  (nom.),  all 
occurring  with  the  meanings  of  Elamite,  Eassite,  Sutite, 
Qutite,  LuUubite,  and  Akkadian,  each  of  these  adjectives 
standing  for  the  nation  it  represents,  though  there  is  no 
prefix  for  country. 

Akkadd  means,  therefore,  '  Akkadian,'  and  is  to  all 
appearance  accusative.  But  did  somebody  **  place  the 
Akkadian "  above,  or  did  he  "  unHte  Akkadian "  above  P 
I  have  said  in  my  paper  that  this  fragment  of  an  inscription 
(K.  14,013)  "raises  the  question  whether  the  position  of  the 
two  districts  is  referred  to."  Few,  in  all  probability,  will 
say  that  this  phrase  requires  amending,  for  this  question 
would  in  any  case  still  remain. 
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That  Akkadd  and  Su\rnerdL]  may  refer  to  the  langaages 
is  not  only  possible^  but  probable.  That  the  position  of  the 
writing  on  the  tablet  is  referred  to,  however,  one  may  be 
allowed  to  doabt.  Supposing  that  the  upper  line  were 
Akkadian  and  the  lower  line  Sumerian,  a  man  who  could 
read  would  know  this  without  being  told,  and  to  one  who 
could  not  read  such  information  would  be  useless. 

Perhaps  K.  14,013  is  a  parallel  text  to  K.  11,856,  where, 
after  references  to  t^  «^TT  "^T  ^  "^T*  ^-dub-ba-gu-la, 
"  the  house  of  the  great  tablet,"  or  better,  "  the  great  tablet- 
house,"  the  words  »-  ^  ^]>-  »-Qf  g^^*  inaial-ii  Ak-kla- 
rfa-flp]  occur.  This  would  seem  to  refer  to  the  rooms,  or 
shelves,  or  receptacles,  where  the  various  classes  of  tablets 
were  kept,  for  it  means  "  in  the  third  the  Akkadian  " ;  and 
that  the  language  is  referred  to  here,  is  proved  by  the  non- 
Semitic  line,  which  has  ^t^  ^Vy ,  erne  Uri,  "  tongue  of 
Akkad." 

But  this,  like  the  others,  is  tantalizingly  incomplete. 

I  am  glad  to  have  Professor  Tide's  criticism,  as  it  proves 
that  my  language,  notwithstanding  my  desire  to  be  cautious, 
was  not  sufficiently  guarded  and  precise. 

Theophilus  G.  Pinches. 

7.    Note  on  Indian  Coins  and  Inscriptions. 

mini  Tal,  N.W.P. 
May  28,  1900. 

Dear  Professor  Rhts  Davids, — At  pp.  115  and  116 
of  the  Journal  for  January,  1900,  Mr.  Bapson  discusses  the 
coins  of  Ylrasena  and  refers  to  the  question  whether  they 
should  be  classed  with  the  so-called  Muttra  coins.  There 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  are  found  most 
commonly  in  the  places  where  the  Muttra  coins  are  foimd, 
but  they  are  also  foimd  further  to  the  west  and  south.  Most 
of  my  Muttra  coins  (I  have  ten  of  those  figured  in  plate  viii, 
Cunningham's  '^  Coins  of  Ancient  India,''  besides  a  number 
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I  am  still  working  at)  were  found  on  the  ancient  site  of 
Sankisa  or  the  neighbouring  village  of  Sarai  Aghat,  the 
former  in  the  Farukhabad  district  and  the  latter  in  Etah. 
I  have  never,  however,  got  a  Muttra  coin  in  Qanauj,  though 
I  have  obtained  several  of  Yirasena  there.  A  more  important 
fact,  however,  is  the  inscription  I  found  in  the  south  of  the 
Farukhabad  district  at  Jankhat,  a  village  five  miles  south- 
west by  south  of  Thatia,  and  nine  miles  south-east  of  Tirwa, 
in  the  Tirwa  tahsil  (the  place  is  marked  on  the  map  in  the 
Gazetteer  of  the  Farukhabad  district).  As  is  usual  in  those 
parts,  every  carved  stone  found  is  placed  on  a  mound  in  or 
near  the  village  site,  and  the  collection  is  called  the  Oatrdn 
devi,  or  village  gods.  When  in  camp  I. always  examined 
these,  and  on  January  2l8t,  1896,  as  I  was  leaving  the 
village  I  found  an  inscription  on  the  back  of  one  stone, 
the  front  of  which,  had  a  carving,  the  nature  of  which 
I  forget.  I  had  no  materials  for  taking  an  eatampage  and 
at  that  time  did  not  know  the  Brahml  letters,  but  took  two 
eye-copies.  From  a  volume  of  Cunningham's  Archaeological 
Keports  I  made  out  the  name  Yirasena  written  exactly  as  it 
is  on  the  coins,  and  a  few  months  later  Mr.  Y.  A.  Smith, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  the  copy,  read  the  date  113  Grishma. 
Looking  at  the  copy  again,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
between  the  word  Yirasena  and  the  date  the  word 
Samvatsara  occurs,  and  the  symbol  read  by  Mr.  Smith  as 
100  is  really  the  final  -m  of  Samvatsara.  This  would  make 
the  date  13  of  the  Samvat  era,  or  B.C.  45.  I  attempted  to 
get  the  stone  sent  to  the  Lucknow  Museum,  but  the  owner 
of  the  village,  a  man  much  under  the  influence  of  the 
Brahmans,  wrote  that  the  villagers  refused  to  let  it  go,  and 
I  had  left  the  district  before  I  realized  the  importance  of  the 
find.  Dr.  Fiihrer  promised  to  send  a  man  to  take  a  cast 
or  estampage,  but  apparently  omitted  to  do  so.  If  possible 
I  shall  go  there  next  cold  weather,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
I  can  get  there,  as  the  place  is  some  distance  from  the 
railway.  The  middle  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stone  has  lost 
the  inscription,  and  the  appearance  led  me  to  believe  it  had 
been  used  to  sharpen  chisels  on. 

j.B.As.  1900.  37 
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On  p.  110  of  the  same  number  Mr.  Bapson  publishes 
a  Muttra  coin  with  a  new  name,  Sesadatasa,  and  writes  that 
only  three  specimens  are  known.  Three  years  ago  I  sent 
a  specimen,  which  I  still  possess,  to  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society  for  publication.  The  Society  could  not  ^low  a  plate 
for  my  paper,  which  was  therefore  not  published,  and  at 
that  time  I  thought  the  symbol  for  Se-  was  a  combination 
of  fa-  and  ra-.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  to  my  mind, 
that  Mr.  Rapson's  reading  of  Sesa  is  correct.  The  letter 
immediately  before  Se  on  my  coin  is  blurred,  but  appears  to 
be  the  combination  -jno  as  in  No.  10  of  Mr.  Rapson's  paper. 
The  top  of  the  -da-  is  gone,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  it  has  the  long  -d-  attached  to  it  or  not. 

I  should  also  like  to  mention  that  my  specimen  of  Brahma 
Mitra  (Cunn.,  Coins  of  Anc.  Ind.,  pi.  viii,  No.  12)  is  either 
of  mixed  metal  or  was  washed  with  silver,  and  I  have  one 
nmnd  coin  of  Virasena. — Yours  sincerely, 

Richard  Burn. 


8.    Sanskrit  Deed  of  Sale. 

Odttingen. 

June  17,  1900. 

Dear  Sir, — ^In  his  interesting  article  on  "A  Sanskrit  Deed 
of  Sale  concerning  a  KaSmirian  Mahabharata  Manuscript,'' 
Dr.  Stein,  above  p.  191,  has  stated  that  the  date  of  that 
deed  corresponds  to  Thursday,  the  10th  July,  1682 ;  but 
the  10th  July,  1682,  old  style,  was  a  Monday,  and  new 
style,  a  Friday.  Really  the  original  date,  "  Thursday,  the 
Ist^  of  the  dark  half  of  Asvina  of  the  laukika  year  58 
[i.e.  the  Saptarsi  year  4768],"  corresponds  to  Thursday,  the 
7th  September,  1682,  old  style. — Yours  truly, 

F.    KlELHORN. 

1  On  p.  191,  line  3,  Dr.  St«in  has  '*  the  8th  day,"  but  from  pp.  188  and  189 
it  is  clear  that  the  day  was  the  let. 
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Jalkut   Machiri,  Sammlung  halachischer  tjnd  hagga- 

DISCHER  StBLLEN  AU8  TaLMUD  UND  MiDRASCHIM  ZU 
DEN    150    PSALMEN,    VOn   R.    MaCHIR    BEN    AbBA   MaRI. 

Zum  ersten  Male  herausgegeben,  etc.,  von  Salomon 
Bdber.  2  vols.  pp.  xviii,  354,  296.  (Berdyczew, 
1899.) 

The  full  history  of  Biblical  Catenae  has  still  to  be  written. 
Homiletical  interpretations  of  portions  of  the  Bible  are 
known  in  great  numbers,  and  the  best  editions  of  the  smaller 
books  are  due  to  the  industry  and  the  critical  learning  of 
Mr.  Buber.  He  has  been  the  first  to  place  the  editions  of 
such  works  upon  the  basis  of  modern  criticism,  and  to 
furnish  the  student  with  absolutely  reliable  texts.  To  hira 
more  than  to  any  other  man  this  branch  of  ancient  Hebrew 
literature  owes  almost  everything  of  value.  He  has  now 
turned  also  to  the  edition  of  what  I  have  called  the  Hebrew 
"  Catenae."  It  is  not  the  place  here  to  enter  into  any 
details  as  to  the  probable  origin  of  this  kind  of  collections, 
in  which  all  the  previous  works  have  been  utilized,  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  find  the  homiletical  works  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  and  of  other  grfeat  seiiolars  used 
in  the  mediaeval  Christian  compilations  which  go  under 
this  very  name  of  Catenae.  To  each  verse  of  the  Bible 
a  number  of  interpretations  is  given  culled  from  those 
writings  and  strung  together  on  the  thread  of  the  biblical 
text,  forming  thus  a  kind  of  "Chain"  of  interpretation. 
I  have  dealt  largely  with  similar  compilations  in  Hebrew 
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literature  for  the  first  time  in  my  "  Exempla  of  the  Babbis/' 
where  I  have  also  drawn  special  attention  to  the  works  of 
a  certain  Machir  ben  Abba  Mari,  of   uncertain  age  and 
country  and  until  then  almost  unknown.     Of  his  extensive 
labours  in  that  direction  only  three  books  have   thus  far 
escaped  destructioD,  viz.,  the  "  Yalqut,"  i.e.  "  Collection " 
or  **  Catena  "  to  Isaiah,  in  an  unique  and  incomplete  MS. 
in  Leyden,  then  to  Psalms  in  two  MSS.,  one  a  modem  and 
unreliable  copy  in  the  Bodleian  in  Oxford  and  a  very  old 
copy  which  up  to  quite  recently  had  been  considered  lost.     It 
was  known  to  have  existed  somewhere  in  Russia,  but  every 
trace  had  been  lost  for  the  last  fifty  years.     Through  the 
intermediary  of  Mr.  Buber  I  have  been  able  to  recover  that 
lost  MS. ;   it  is  now  my  Codex  Or.  No.  100.     A  third  book 
of  Machir  is  in  the  British  Museum,  viz.,  to  some  of  the 
twelve  Minor  Prophets.     That  to  Isaiah  has  been  edited  by 
Mr.  Spira  with  my  assistance  in  1894,  and  I  have  placed 
my   Codex   of  the   Catenae   to   Psalms   at  the  disposal  of 
Mr.  Buber,  with  the  result  that  we  now  welcome  the  present 
edition.     It  could  not  have  been  entrusted  to  a  more  capable 
and    scholarly    editor    than    Mr.    Buber,    with    his    wide 
experience  and  profound  learning,  could  be.     Apart  from  the 
literary  importance  which  attaches  to  the  publication  of  an 
old  writing,  the  value  of  these  Catenae  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  assistance  which  they  render  to  a  critical  edition  of 
the  primary  works  from  which  the  compiler  has  collected 
his  materials.     Machir  was  painstaking  and  exact.     To  each 
quotation  he  prefixes  the  name  of  the  Book  from  which  it  is 
taken,   and,  where  possible,  also  the  subdivision,  such   as 
chapter  or  section.     In  editing  the   MS.  Mr.   Buber  has 
subdivided  each  verse  into  as  many  sections  as  there  are 
quotations  in  the  commentary,  so  as  to  make  the  reference 
to  it  easy.     He  has  verified  the  quotations,  and  he  now  gives 
us  the  precise  indication  of  these  sources,  where  they  are 
to  be  found  in  our  modem  editions,  giving  folios  for  the 
Talmud  and  minute  divisions  and  seojtions  of  the  haggadic 
writings  contained    in   the   "  Yalqut.''      "With    his    usual 
thoroughness  the  editor  discusses  in  the  Introduction  the 
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time  when  and  the  place  where  our  author  lived,  and  the 
relation  in  which  his  Jalqut  stands  to  another  more  popular 
compilation  also  known  by  the  same  name,  which  had  been 
the  cause  of  his  disappearance,  as  it  was  more  complete 
and  richer  in  haggadic  quotation.  Mr.  Buber  controverts 
some  of  the  views  expressed  by  me  on  this  question, 
which  I  still  consider  as  open :  he  himself  does  not  come 
to  any  definite  conclusion.  An  index  of  the  sources  quoted 
in  the  work  increases  its  practical  value  for  critical  purposes. 
All  scholars  interested  in  this  branch  of  literature  vtrill 
gratefully  accept  the  new  gift  ofEered  to  them  by  the 
yeteran  savant,  and  will  still  more  appreciate  it,  considering 
that  it  is  issued  at  so  low  a  price  as  &s,  6d.  for  both  volumes 
well  printed. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  I  am  now  preparing  the 
edition  of  the  British  Museum  MS.  Catena  on  the  Minor 
Prophets,  and  will  thus  complete  the  edition  of  Machir's 
''Yalqut,"  in  which  I  have  taken  a  special  interest  for 
many  years. 

M.  G. 


Thb    Dhammapada.     Second    edition,    by    V.   Fausbqll. 
8vo  ;  pp.  94.     (London :  Luzac  &  Co.,  1900.) 

This  is  the  first  Pali  text  to  be  issued  in  a  second  edition, 
and  the  fact  that  a  second  edition  is  not  only  possible,  but 
is  urgently  wanted,  shows  that  Pali  studies  have  entered 
upon  a  new  stage  in  their  forward  progress.  How  great 
has  that  progress  been  since,  now  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  this 
book  was  first  brought  out  !  Then  the  Pali  scholars  in 
Earope  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and 
there  were  none  at  all  in  America.  Now  there  is  scarcely 
a  Sanskrit  professor  in  Europe  or  America  who  does  not 
read  Pali ;  and  many  of  them  have  contributed  to  the 
solution  of  the  historical  questions  raised  by  the  publication 
of  the  Pali  texts.  That  curious  attitude  of  mixed  contempt 
and  dislike  (born  from  exclusive  familiarity  with  the  priestly 
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view  of  things  Indian),  which  used  to  be  taken  up  by  some 
SankritistSy  has  now  nearly  passed  away.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  a  successful  solution  of  the  current  problems 
in  the  evolution  of  Indian  religion,  philosophy,  social 
institutions,  laws,  and  customs  can  only  be  expected  when 
all  available  evidence,  including  that  preserved  in  the 
Prakrit  books,  shall  have  been  duly  considered.  And  every- 
one knows  how  very  large  and  important  a  part  of  such 
evidence  now  available  to  Indianists  has  been  made  accessible 
to  them  by  our  distinguished  honorary  member,  the  editor 
of  this  volume. 

It  is  chiefly  two  ways  in  which  this  edition  differs  from 
the  first.  In  the  first  place,  whereas  the  MSS.,  and  the 
native  editions,  always  spell  the  words  according  to  the  plan 
afterwards  systematically  laid  down  for  the  spelling  of  Pali, 
many  of  the  verses  included  in  this  anthology  were 
evidently  (as  one  can  see  from  the  metre)  originally 
pronounced  otherwise.  No  doubt  the  verses  were  put 
together  at  different  times  and  in  different  places.  It  is 
not  necessary  therefore  to  endeavour  to  make  them  all 
conform  to  the  same  fashion  of  speech.  But  where  the 
metre  clearly  shows  that  the  author  pronounced,  and  would 
have  written,  klesa  for  kilesa,  art/a  for  arit/a,  cetya  for  cetiya^ 
and  so  on,  the  present  edition  has  been  printed  accordingly. 

This  is  the  first  systematic  attempt  in  the  editing  of 
a  Pali  text  to  get  behind  the  MSS.  and  the  commentaries, 
and  restore  a  more  ancient  reading.  It  will  be  received, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  with  favour,  and  be  widely 
followed.  Hitherto  this  has  been  scarcely  possible.  But 
now  that  we  have  so  many  Pali  texts  before  us,  of  all 
ages,  and  from  all  the  countries  where  it  was  the  literary 
language,  we  can  begin  to  distinguish  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  certainty  between  the  usages  of  different  times 
and  places ;  and  can  hope  to  be  able  to  reconstruct  the  most 
ancient  form  of  it. 

As  time  goes  on  we  shall  assuredly  be  able  also  to  get 
behind  our  MSS.  on  other  details,  on  modes  of  expression, 
for  instance,  relating  to  doctrine,  especially  as  to  the  persoa 
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of  the  Buddha  himself.  For  though  it  is  iDcreasingly 
certain,  as  our  knowledge  grows  wider,  that  the  Pali  canon 
contains  our  oldest  authorities,  it  is  also  certain  that  they, 
too,  had  an  evolution.  The  works  included  in  the  Canon 
are  admittedly  of  diflTerent  ages,  though  all  of  them,  with  one 
possible  exception,  were  composed  in  the  North  of  India.  In 
the  process  of  that  evolution  they  will  have  bfeen  subject, 
within  certain  limits,  to  change,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  we  may  be  able  before  long  to  define  those 
limits. 

The  other  innovation  is  the  pointing  out  of  the  passages 
from  which  the  verses  in  this  anthology  have  been  taken, 
so  far  as  has  been  ascertained  since  the  first  edition  was 
published.  The  editor  has  traced  131  out  of  the  423  verses 
to  earlier  Buddhist  books,  and  has  pointed  out  parallels 
to  50  others  found  in  later  Indian  literature — the  Maha 
Bharata,  for  instance,  and  Manu,  besides  the  later  Buddhist 
works.  These  parallels  are  not  always  very  close,  and  in 
several  cases  amount  to  little  more  than  similarity  of  idea. 
The  editor  might  have  enlarged  this  list.     Thus,  with 


Verses 


13,14 

26,27 

51,52 

69 

70 

80 

85-89 


94 

98 

116 

119,  120 
126 
127 
128 
131,  132 


compare    Thera  Oatha,  133,  134. 
„  Majjhima,  2.  105. 

Thera  .Gatha,  323,  324. 
„  Sarayutta,  1.  85. 

„  Jacobi,  Jain  Sutras,  2.  39. 

ff  Majjhima,  2. 105. 

„  Anguttara,  5.  23?,  253 ; 

Samyutta,  5.  24 ; 

Miiinda,  200  (on  87). 

Thera  Gatha,  205,  206. 

Anguttara,  1.  281. 

Jataka,  4.  490. 

Jataka,  3.  291. 

Maha  Vastu,  2.  424. 

Miiinda,  150. 

Divyavadana,  532. 

Udana,  2.  3. 
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Verses 


136          compare 

Thera  Gatha,  146. 

145 

99 

Thera  Gatha,  19. 

147 

99 

Majjhima,  2.  64. 

148 

» 

Samyutta,  1.  97 ; 
Lalita  Vistara,  828. 

149 

9> 

Udana,  1.  5. 

157 

>t 

Udana,  5.  1. 

170 

» 

Sutta  Nipata,  1,  119 ; 
Katha  Vatthu,  64. 

172,  173 

» 

Majjhima,  2.  104. 

176 

99 

Iti  Vuttaka,  25. 

183,  184 

»9 

Digha,  No.  xiv. 

188-190 

99 

TJdana  Varga,  27.  29. 

200 

>» 

Sainyutta,  1.  114. 

218 

99 

Then  Gatha,  12. 

228 

» 

TJdana,  6.  2. 

230 

» 

AngQttara,  4.  6,28; 
Samyutta,  1.  66. 

241,  242 

» 

Anguttara,  4.  195. 

252 

99 

Anguttara,  5.  174 ; 
J.R.A.S.,  Vol.  V,  p.  225. 

260 

99 

Manu,  2.  154,  6. 

266,  267 

» 

Samyutta,  1.  182, 

271,  272 

»9 

Maha  Vastu,  3.  422. 

282 

99 

Attha  SalinI,  76. 

315 

» 

Thera  Gatha,  653,  1005. 

325 

9> 

Thera  Gatha,  101. 

330 

>• 

Vinaya,  1.  350. 

337 

» 

Jataka,  5.  72. 

339,  340 

» 

Thera  Gatha,  760. 

362 

>9 

Thera  Gatha,  981. 

364 

» 

Iti  Vuttaka,  82 ; 
Thera  Gatha,  1032  ; 
Maha  Vwtu,  3.  422. 

369 

»> 

Maha  Vastu,  3.  623. 

370 

>l 

Samyutta,  1.  3. 

371 

» 

Jataka,  5.  99. 

379 

» 

Thera  Gatha,  637. 
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Tset 

i  383 

compare 

MajjWma,  2.  104 ; 
Thera  Gatha,  203. 

99 

388 

99 

Udaaa,  1.  5. 

n 

398 

ff 

Samyutta,  1.  16,  63. 

f» 

414 

99 

Anguttara,  4.  290. 

» 

423 

»> 

Majjhima,  2.  144 ; 
Anguttara,  1.  165 ; 
Samyutta,  1.  167. 

More  than  half  of  the  rerses  have  thus  been  traced,  and 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  person  who  made  the  collection 
now  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Dhammapada 
took  them  from  the  sources  thus  discovered.  In  those 
cases,  however,  in  which  the  verses  recur  in  later  Buddhist 
works,  either  Pali  or  Sanskrit,  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
were  taken  from  this  anthology.  It  is  more  likely  they 
were  taken  from  the  sources  from  which  the  Dhammapada 
itself  drew. 

Where  the  verses  occur,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  in 
brahmin  books,  we  may  be  sure  they  are  not  borrowed 
either  from  any  Buddhist  anthology  or  from  the  sources 
thereof.  In  this  case  the  verses  are  never  Buddhist.  They 
simply  set  out  in  rhyme  some  worldly  moral  maxim.  They 
may  have  been,  like  so  many  proverbs,  common  property 
to  all  Indians,  before  the  Buddhists  adapted  them ;  or 
occasionally  perhaps  a  maxim,  first  thrown  into  verse  by 
some  Eshatriya  or  Buddhist,  received  sufficiently  wide 
acceptance  to  become  common  property,  and  was  then 
adopted  by  brahmin  writers.  In  such  verses  a  word  or 
two  is  sometimes  changed,  and  it  would  make  an  interesting 
article  to  point  out  the  changes,  some  of  which  are  very 
suggestive,  and  discuss  the  reasons  for  them. 

We  congratulate  Professor  FausboU  on  the  great  care  and 
thoroughness  with  which  this  present  work  has  been  done ; 
and  would  venture  to  suggest  to  him  that  a  similar  second 
edition  of  his  Sutta  Nipata  is  very  much  wanted  by  all 
interested  in  Pali  studies. 
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The  Fpanishads.  Vole.  II,  III,  and  IV.  pp.  193,  311, 
and  374.     (Madras :  Natesan  &  Co.,  1898,  1899.) 

This  is  the  continuation  of  the  translation  into  English  of 
Sankara's  commentaries  on  the  old  TJpanishads,  of  which 
the  first  volume  was  noticed  above,  J.RA.S.,  1899,  p.  145. 
The  second  volume  contains  the  Katlia  and  Pradna,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  volumes  contain  the  Chandogya.  There 
are  still  no  indices  of  any  kind,  and  no  references  to  the 
pages  of  the  text  of  the  commentary.  If  the  publisher  will 
provide  at  the  end  of  the  series  a  full  index  of  subjects 
treated,  and  another  of  the  Sanskrit  words  discussed  and 
explained  by  Sankara,  the  series  would  become  a  valuable 
work  of  reference,  and  would  find  a  place  on  the  shelves 
of  every  student  of  Indian  thought.  We  would  once  more 
urge  Mr.  Seshacharri  to  take  this  matter  into  serious 
consideration. 

Oeorgisghe  Dichter,  iibersetzt  von  Arthur  Leist. 
(Dresden  :  E.  Pierson.)  M.  G.  Janashvili,  Tsaritsa 
Tamara  (in  Eussian).      (Tiflis :  M.  Shavadze.) 

A  few  travellers — notably  Mr.  James  Bryce — have  written 
about  the  Georgians,  but  their  picturesque  country  has  been 
but  little  visited  by  Englishmen.  It  is,  however,  one  of 
the  most  charming  regions  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  well  deserves  the  praises  which  Herr  Arthur  Leist 
has  bestowed  upon  it  in  the  work  at  present  under  our 
notice.  The  inhabitants  are  a  fine  manly  race,  worthy 
of  such  a  land.  Of  the  language  and  literature  of 
this  people  almost  nothing  is  known  in  England,  but 
there  are  indications  that  we  shall  be  soon  made  more 
familiar  with  it.  Mr.  Oliver  Wardrop,  now  Vice-Consul 
at  Kertch,  has  given  us  a  translation  of  a  notable  book 
among  the  Georgians,  the  so-called  "  Book  of  Wisdom  and 
Lies,"  by  Sulkhan  Orbeliani;  and  his  sister,  Miss  Marjory 
Wardrop,  has  not  only  published  a  translation  of  some 
Mingrelian  tales,  but  promises  us  a  version  of  ^'The  Man 
in  the  Tiger's  Skin,"  the  national  epic. 
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But  we  must  not  keep  Herr  Leist  any  longer  waiting; 
he  has  indeed  done  yeoman  service  in  the  cause  of  Georgian 
literature,  and  we  may  add  Armenian  ("  Armenische  Dichter," 
Dresden,  1898).  The  first  edition  of  the  present  work  was 
published  in  1887 ;  in  1889  appeared  from  the  pen  of  our 
author  a  version  of  the  epic  of  Shota  Rustaveli  {"  Der  Mann 
im  Tigerfelle,"  Dresden) ;  and  he  now  issues  a  second  edition 
of  his  anthology  with  many  new  pieces,  and  a  very  useful 
summary  of  Georgian  literature  in  the  Introduction.  The 
Georgian  language  is  still  a  yeritable  crux  for  the  philologist, 
and  Professor  Schuchardt,  of  Gratz,  has  recently  taken  it  in 
hand  and  essayed  to  explain  its  perplexing  verbal  system, 
which  reminds  us  very  much  of  Basque,  although  the  two 
languages  have  no  words  of  their  vocabulary  in  common.  It 
has  two  alphabets,  one  called  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  other 
the  military.  At  present  we  only  know  from  the  labours  of 
Brosset,  Tsagarelli,  Erckert,  and  others,  that  there  are  four 
languages  which  greatly  resemble  each  other :  Georgian, 
Mingrelian,  Lazi,  and  Suani.  These  four  are  unlike  all 
other  languages  as  far  as  linguistic  classification  has  been 
conducted.  Georgian  is  the  only  one  which  boasts  any 
literature ;  the  others  have  songs  and  folk-tales  merely. 
After  long  contests  with  their  Mohammedan  neighbours 
the  Georgians  were  annexed  by  Russia  at  the  beginning 
of  thid  present  century.  Their  literature  goes  back  to  the 
eighth  century,  but  the  great  period  —  the  BliithezeU,  as 
the  Germans  would  term  it — was  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Tamara,  the  great  sovereign  to  whom 
everything  glorious  in  the  national  history  is  assigned. 
Mr.  Janashvili  has  written  her  life  in  Russian.  'In  most 
of  the  early  Georgian  literature  a  Persian  influence  can 
be  traced.  But  the  reader  who  wishes  to  know  about  their 
authors  must  be  referred  to  Herr  Leist's  excellent  Intro- 
duction, where  a  great  deal  of  information  is  conveyed  in 
a  very  compact  form.  For  his  extracts  in  the  present 
volume  Herr  Leist  deals  only  with  the  poets  of  the  present 
century — in  fact,  those  who  have  flourished  during  the  new 
period  of  the   country   under  Russian  influence  and  that 
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of  the  West  generally.  He  begins  with  Gregory  Orbeliani, 
who  died  in  1^83  at  an  advanced  age.  The  poems  strike 
us  as  full  of  colour.  In  the  present  volume  they  are  all 
lyrical.  Love  and  wine  are  frequent  topics.  With  these 
patriotism  is  intermixed,  as  in  the  lines  (p.  23)  on  the 
death  of  Heraklius  II,  the  last  native  king  of  Georgia. 
We  onght  to  add  that  short  biographical  notices  of  the 
poets  are  prefixed  to  the  selections  from  their  works. 
Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  modem  Georgian  poets 
is  Prince  Elias  Ghavchavadze,  who  received  his  education  at 
St.  Petersburg.  He  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  citizens 
of  Tiflis,  where  he  dispenses  a  generous  hospitality.  He 
is  also  editor  of  the  journal  Iveria,  the  columns  of  which 
frequently  contain  valuable  data  on  the  folklore  and 
traditions  of  the  Georgian  tribes.  The  "Hermit,"  by 
Prince  Chavchavadze,  has  been  translated  into  Russian; 
and  there  is  an  English  version  by  Miss  M.  Wardrop, 
which,  we  believe,  was  the  first  translation  of  a  Georgian 
poem  which  has  appeared  in  our  language.  The  feelings 
of  a  genuine  patriot  are  expressed  in  his  lines  ''On  the 
Banks  of  the  Eur"  (p.  59  in  Herr  Leist's  translation)  : 

*'  So  hor'  ich  wieder  dein  vergessenes  Bauschen 

0  Heimatsstrom  und  aufgewacht  vom  Schlummer 
Regt  meine  Seele  wieder  banger  Kummer 
Denn  nur  betriibt  mag  deinem  Spiel  ich  lauschen." 

In  the  present  volume  they  are  rendered  most  musically. 
After  dealing  with  several  others  of  the  modem  poets, 
Herr  Leist  winds  up  with  some  Yolkslieder,  among  which 
the  Qrabschri/t  der  Konigin  Tarnar  is  very  striking.  The 
aphorisms  from  Shota  Rustaveli  will  be  read  with  pleasure, 
and  will  tempt  the  reader  to  be  further  acquainted  with  the 
curious  poem  from  which  they  are  selected.  He  would 
do  well  to  make  himself  familiar  with  Herr  Leist's 
translation  of  the  Vephkhvis'Tqaoaam,  in  which  he  has  used 
a  judicious  system  of  compression.  Altogether,  we  can 
certainly  promise  the  Western  reader  considerable  pleasure 
from  Herr  Leist's  volume.     A  terra  incognita  will  be  opeu 
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to  him;  the  picturesque  scenery  and  equally  picturesque 
inhabitants  of  delightful  Georgia  come  back  again  to  us 
as  we  open  his  pages,  and  the  pretty  little  illustrations 
with  which  this  dainty  book  is  published  increase  its  poetic 
charm.  But  it  is  not  in  poetry  only  that  modern  Georgians 
have  distinguished  themselves.  There  are  many  excellent 
contributions  to  history  and  ethnology.  Unfortunately, 
however,  these  are  either  in  the  Georgian  or  Russian 
languages,  and  therefore  not  easily  available  to  an  English 
philologist.  Among  these  must  be  mentioned  the  elaborate 
history  of  Georgian  Literature  by  Professor  Xhakhanov, 
now  appearing  in  Russian,  and  the  valuable  papers  on  the 
same  subject  by  Professor  Marr  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

In  the  year.  1873  Demetrius  Bakradze,  a  Georgian 
antiquarian,  called  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the 
great  destruction  of  antiquities  going  on  in  this  ancient 
and  picturesque  country.  He  stirred  his  fellow-citizens 
with  such  zeal  that  a  Museum  was  finally  founded  for 
their  preservation.  This  institution  was  opened  on  the 
27th  July,  1888,  with  a  speech  by  Palladius,  then  Exarch 
of  Georgia  and  now  Metropolitan  of  St.  Petersburg.  Two 
excursions  have  since  been  made  over  large  portions  of  the 
country,  and  the  results  have  been  that  many  manuscripts, 
documents  of  various  kinds,  inscribed  stones,  and  other 
reliques  of  the  past  have  been  collected,  partly  preserved 
in  monasteries  and  partly  in  private  families.  This  collection 
has  now  been  put  under  the  care  of  Mr.  M.  Janashvili,  an 
indefatigable  antiquary,  who  has  done  much  service  to 
Georgia  by  his  pen.  His  short  history  of  the  country  is 
the  one  allowed  by  the  Government  to  be  used  in  schools 
where  Georgian  is  taught.  He  has  written  on  Georgian 
folklore  and  superstitions;  a  subject  about  which  exceedingly 
little  is  known.  We  may  mention  also  his  book  on  the 
source  of  the  Georgian  romaiUtic  tale,  Amiran-Dar^'aniani, 
a  collection  of  adventures  which  are  pervaded  by  -a  tone 
almost  as  knightly  as  that  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Upon  this 
work  a  learned  article  has  appeared  by  Mr.  Marr,  of  the 
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University  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Miuiater 
of  Public  Instruction.  It  is  strange  to  find  this  echo  of  the 
West  in  Georgian  poetry.  Shota  Rustayeli,  the  author  of 
their  Ariosto-like  epic  previously  alluded  to,  was  a  veritable 
troubadour,  and  completes  the  parallel  by  having  nourished, 
it  is  said,  a  hopeless  passion  for  Queen  Tamara.  And  all 
this  was  done  in  Asia  in  the  twelfth  century.  Of  this  poet 
Mr.  Janashvili  has  written  a  short  and  interesting  account 
in  Georgian  (Tiflis,  1896). 

Thus  the  worthy  Keeper  of  the  Museum  has  occupied 
himself  to  the  great  advantage  of  Western  students  with 
the  history,  ethnology,  and  literature  of  his  country.  He 
has  told  us  of  the  Georgian  Church,  of  the  folklore  of  his 
race,  and  among  his  latest  works  is  a  short  account  of 
Georgian  literature,  of  which  one  part  has  appeared. 
Perhaps  there  may  come  a  day  when  in  England  more 
interest  may  be  taken  in  this  remarkable  people,  a  hand- 
some, freedom-loving  race,  who  have  striven  among  their 
mountains  for  many  centuries,  boasting  of  an  early 
Christianity,  which  dates  from  about  the  second  century 
after  Christ. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  all  success  to  Mr.  Janashvili  in  his 
useful  and  learned  labours. 

W.   R.    MOBFILL. 


The  Syktac  Chronicle,  know^n  as  that  of  Zachariah  of 
MiTYLENE.  Translated  into  English  by  F.  J.  Hamilton, 
D.D.,  and  E.  W.  Brooks,  M.A.  (Methuen  &  Co.,  1899. 
12a.  6rf.) 

The  ecclesiastical  chronicle  of  a  certain  Zacharias,  the 
Greek  form  of  which  had  been  lost,  and  which  had  been 
preserved  only  in  a  Syriac  compilation  of  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century,  ranks  amongst  the  most  important  works  of 
its  kind  (v.  Krummbacher,  Byzant.  Literaturgesch.,  2nd  ed., 
p.  403).  The  Syriac  text  has  been  published  for  the  first 
time  by  Land.  To  the  industry  of  Meftsrs.  Hamilton  and 
Brooks  we  owe  now  the  first  (as  Mr.  Hamilton  had  printed 
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a  portion  of  it  privately)  complete  and  accessible  English 
translation  of  the  compilation,  which  contains  the  work  of 
Zacharias.  The  interest  of  the  translators  lay  more  in  the 
direction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  they  have 
therefore  omitted,  to  the  regret  of  the  students  of  this 
branch  of  literature,  the  first  portion,  containing  the 
legendary  element — e.g.,  the  history  of  Joseph  and  Asenath, 
the  acts  of  Sylvester,  portions  of  the  Nicodemus  Gospel, 
etc.  In  an  introduction,  which  is  far  too  short,  the 
relation  in  which  the  compiler  stands  to  John  of  Ephesus 
and  to  the  so-called  "  Dionysius  "  is  clearly  set  forth.  The 
translation  reads  very  smoothly,  and  yet  the  character  of 
the  original  has  none  the  less  been  faithfully  preserved. 
The  editors  still  identify  Zacharias  Rhetor  with  Zacharias 
Scholasticus,  hence  some  of  the  difficulties  of  chronology. 
They  see  in  him  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Severus  and  others. 
M.  A.  Kugener  studies  some  of  these  writings  in  Byz. 
Zeitschrift,  ix  (1900),  p.  464  ff.,  and  promises  to  prove  the 
difference  between  these  two  men  in  his  forthcoming  article 
in  the  JRevue  de  I' Orient  chritien. 

M.  G. 

Dr.    Robert    Koldewey.      Die    Hettitische    Inschbift 

GEPUNDEN     IN     DER     KOENIGSBURO     VON    BaBYLON     AM 

22  August,  1899,  und  veroeffentlicht  von  .... 
Mit  einer  Abbildung  und  drei  Tafeln.  (Wissen- 
schaftliche  Veroeffentlichung  der  Deutschen  Orient- 
Gesellschaft,  Heft  1.)  Folio.  (Leipzig :  J.  C. 
ninrich'sche  Buchahndlung,  1900.      4  mk.) 

In  a  short  introduction  of  two  pages.  Professor  Delitzsch 
explains  the  importance  of  this  publication  of  the  new 
German  Oriental  Society.  It  is  thus  far  the  only  perfect 
specimen  of  a  Hittite  inscription,  found  on  a  statue  of 
extremely  archaic  character,  discovered  in  the  old  royal  palace 
of  Babylon.  The  stele  is  very  much  Like  the  so-called  God 
of  thunder  of  the  Hittites,  found  at  ZingirlL  The  inscription 
consists  of  273  signs,  written   *  boustrophedon  '   on  seven 
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lines,  and  the  words  are  evidently  separated  one  from  the 
other  by  a  certain  sign,  which  consists  of  a  small  stroke  and 
half-moon,  the  horns  of  which  are  turned  in  the  direction 
of  the  script.  Not  a  few  of  these  signs  are  recurring  more 
than  once  and  will  eventually  assist  in  the  decipherment  of 
these  curious  hieroglyphs,  which  have  thus  far  baffled  the 
ingenuity  of  many  a  scholar.  The  photographic  reproduction 
and  the  tracing  of  the  characters  in  the  three  plates  which 
accompany  the  text  are  admirable.  No  attempt  is  as  yet 
made  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  the  reading.  And 
wisely  so.  As  a  curious  fact  it  must  be  noted  that  this 
statue  should  have  been  found  in  the  royal  palace  of 
Babylon,  though  the  land  of  the  Hittites  was  at  least  twenty- 
four  days  journey  distant  from  that  place.  It  is  therefore 
not  likely  that  it  had  been  brought  that  distance  and  erected 
there  as  a  mere  piece  of  curious  import.  The  full  significance 
of  its  appearance  there  may  perhaps  become  more  clear  by 
subsequent  discoveries. 

M.  G. 


Indian  Chronology.  An  Essay  by  P.  0.  Mueerjee. 
pp.  95.  (Lucknow:  "Express"  Office,  1899.  Price, 
One  Rupee.) 

This  essay  by  Mr.  Mukerjee,  who  was  employed  by  the 
Government  on  archaeological  work  last  year,  is  a  bold 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  acknowledged  difficulties  of  early 
Indian  Chronology.  For  some  time  past  European  scholars 
have  been  satisfied  by  the  working  hypothesis  put  forward 
by  Cunningham  which  fixes  the  date  of  the  Buddha's  death 
at  477  B.C.  This  was  arrived  at  by  adding  218  years,  the 
time  stated  in  the  Ceylon  Chronicles  to  have  elapsed  between 
the  death  of  the  Buddha  and  the  inauguration  of  Asoka,  to 
the  date  of  Asoka  as  fixed  by  the  names  of  the  Greek  princes 
referred  to  in  the  Edicts.  In  other  words,  the  hypothesis 
rejects  the  tradition  handed  down  in  the  Ceylon  Chronicles 
as  to  the  dates  of  Asoka  and  of  the  Buddha,  but  accepts 
that  tradition  as  to  the  interval  between  the  two.     As  the 
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hypothesis  does  not  pretend  to  give  any  reason  for  its  thns 
blowing  hot  and  cold  on  the  same  authority,  it  must  at  least 
be  admitted  that  it  is  not  very  logical. 

Mr.  Mokerjee  points  out  that,  as  the  Jain  and  Brahmin 
chronologies  are  in  practical  agreement  with  the  Oeylon 
books  as  to  the  date  of  the  Buddha  and  the  Mahavlra,  that 
date  {cired  620-540  b.c.)  ought  not  so  easily  to  be  set  aside. 
And  he  proposes,  as  a  reconciliation  between  it  and  the 
Greek  dates,  to  identify  Asoka  the  Maurya  (and  not  his 
grandfather)  with  the  Greek  Sandracottus.  Candragupta, 
he  points  out,  is  a  hiruda^  or  title  only,  and  not  a  name. 
Grandfather  and  grandson  may  well  have  had  the  same 
title,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  two  Oandraguptas  in 
the  fourth  century  a.d.  It  is  to  this  Candragupta  Asoka 
Devanam-piya  Piyadassi  that  the  pillar  edicts  are  to  be 
assigned.  And  it  is  to  his  grandson,  Sampati  Devanam-piya 
Piyadassi,  that  the  rock  edicts,  mentioning  the  five  Greek 
princes,  are  to  be  assigned.  In  both  cases  we  find  only 
Devanam-piya  Piyadassi  in  the  inscriptions,  and  have 
hitherto  taken  this  to  mean  Asoka  the  Mauryan  throughout. 
All  will  be  made  clear  if  we,  in  interpreting  the  title, 
interpret  it  in  two  ways  instead  of  in  one. 

Mr.  Mukerjee  supports  this  startling  reconstruction  by 
a  number  of  arguments,  and  carries  his  results  out  with 
regard  to  other  names.  Thus,  of  the  two  Asokas  he  identifies 
the  first  with  Nanda,  the  patron  of  the  YesaU  Council. 
It  would  be  impossible  in  the  course  of  a  short  notice  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  these  numerous  subsidiary  points 
on  which  his  main  argument  is  based.  That  would  require 
at  least  a  lengthy  article,  not  to  say  a  book  as  long  as  his 
own.  He  makes  his  best  points,  and  some  of  them  are  very 
good,  when  he  is  showing  how  unsatisfactory,  and  how 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  admitted  data,  is  the  working 
hypothesis  which  at  present  holds  the  field.  The  positive 
part  of  the  argument  is  weaker ;  and  does  not  sufficiently 
deal  with  the  arguments,  set  out  for  instance  by  M.  Senart, 
in  favour  of  the  unity  of  authorship  of  all  the  edicts.  It  is 
evident,  indeed,  throughout  that  the  author  has  not  properly 

J.B.A.S.  1900.  33 
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read  the  greatest  authority  on  the  inscriptions  of  Piyadassi. 
That  authority  wrote,  no  doubt,  in  French,  which  he  does 
not  understand.  But  he  ought  at  least  to  have  considered 
more  carefully  the  English  translations  which  appeared  in 
the  Indian  Antiquary, 

It  is  a  pity,  too,  that  the  essay  does  not  give  authorities 
for  more  of  the  statements  it  quotes.  Authorities  are  given  ; 
but  not  enough.  "  The  Tibetans  say  "  or  "  the  Jainas  say  " 
is  no  use  at  all.  We  want  to  know  the  date  and  author  of 
the  statement.  Even  "  the  Mahavansa  says  "  is  not  enough. 
We  want  chapter  and  verse.  What  is  the  use  of  giving  as 
the  sole  authority  for  the  statement  that  one  Ka^yapa  built 
a  certain  monastery  in  443  a.d.,  Mrs.  Sinnett's  *'  Five  Years 
of  Theosophy."  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  omitted 
the  statement,  which  is  of  little  or  no  importance  for  the 
author's  main  position.  So  loose  a  method  of  writing  only 
prejudices  the  reader  against  the  logical  weight  of  the 
author  he  is  reading. 

At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is 
much  that  is  suggestive  in  this  essay ;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  find  a  native  of  India  even  attempting  to  tackle 
a  question  involving  frequent  reference  to  Buddhist  and 
Greek  authorities  with  which  Indians  are  not  usually 
familiar.  Some  such  hypothesis  as  the  author's  will,  no 
doubt,  be  eventually  accepted  in  place  of  the  working 
hypothesis  now  so  generally  and  unquestionably  taken  for 
granted.  That  is  admittedly  unsatisfactory.  Whether  the 
hypothesis  to  be  eventually  followed  will  be  the  one  here 
put  forward  is  another  question.  But  the  essayist  certainly 
deserves  great  credit  not  only  for  raising  the  question,  but 
for  having  devoted  such  wide  reading  and  so  much  thought 
to  its  solution. 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 
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Researches  into  the  Origin  of  the  Primitive  Con- 
stellations OF  the  Greeks,  Phoenicians,  and 
Babylonians.  By  Robert  Brown,  Jun.,  F.S.A. 
Vol.  li.     (Williams  &  Norgate,  1900.) 

Again  the  indefatigable  student  of  the  astronomy  of  the 
ancients  presents  to  the  public,  in  an  attractive  form,  a  mass 
of  information,  based  upon  his  researches  into  the  tablets 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  whicb  refer  to  the  constellations, 
and  to  the  heavenly  bodies  in  general,  as  they  understood 
them.  The  amount  of  material,  and  the  knowledge  to  be 
gained  therefrom,  are  enormous.  The  difficulty  is,  to  under- 
stand the  texts  aright,  and  to  draw  from  their  information, 
when  rightly  understood,  the  true  deduction. 

The  first  volume,  which  was  noticed  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  April  last  (pp.  371-375), 
contained  eight  chapters,  dealing  with  the  primitive  con- 
stellations of  the  Greeks,  the  Hipparcho-Ptolemy  etar-Kst, 
the  constellations  in  Greek  literature,  and  in  connection 
with  the  earlier  coin -types,  Homeric  references  to  the 
constellations,  constellation  -  subjects  in  the  early  art  of 
the  Aigaion  seaboard  and  Asia  Minor,  and  Babylonian 
astronomy  after  Alexander.  In  this  there  was  much  that 
was  interesting,  and  the  importance  of  bringing  together 
all  available  material  was  pointed  out,  and  the  results 
referred  to.  In  the  second  volume,  which  is  now  before  us, 
further  and  more  extensive  references  to  the  tablets  are 
given,  as  will  be  recognized  from  the  headings  of  the 
chapters,  which  are  as  follows  :  "  The  Constellations  of  the 
Babylonian  Creation -scheme,"  "  Constellation -subjects  in 
Euphratean  Art,"  "  The  Tablet  of  the  Thirty  Stars,"  '*  Some 
Stellar  Groups  of  Sevens,"  "The  Celestial  Equator  of 
Aratos,"  "  Further  consideration  of  the  Euphratean  Celestial 
Sphere,"  "The  Euphratean  Star-list,"  "The  General  Con- 
cepts  underlying  the  Constellation  -  figures,"  and  "The 
Formation  of  the  Primitive  Constellations."  There  are  also 
•several  plates  and  figures  in  the  text.      The  first  volume 
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was  dedicated  to  Professor  Sayce,  the  second  is  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Fra]i9oi8  Lenormant. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  Mr.  Brown  claims,  he  has  been 
able  to  compile  a  fairly  complete  list  of  Eupbratean  stars 
and  constellations^  but  how  far  these  are  correctly  read  and 
identified  time  alone  can  tell.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to 
me  that  I  find  myself  unable  to  follow  the  author  in  all 
his  conclusions,  and  that  my  readings,  together  with  the 
significations  that  I  give  to  the  groups  (when  it  is  possible 
to  assign  to  them  a  meaning),  often  differ  greatly  from  his. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  author  is  in  every  case  wrong, 
but  one  cannot  help  wishing  that  greater  caution  had  been 
exercised  in  both  these  respects. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  volume  (ch.  ix)  the 
author  examines  the  constellations  of  the  Babylonian  con- 
stellation-scheme, that  curious  and  interesting  description 
of  the  heavens  given  by  one  of  the  tablets  of  the  series 
regarded  and  generally  called  "  the  story  of  the  Creation," 
but  which  would  be  more  correctly  described  as  "the  fight 
between  Bel  and  the  Dragon."  In  this  now  well-known 
classic  of  the  Babylonians,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year,  for  each  of  which  Merodach  fixed  three 
stars  or  constellations.  This  would  make  in  all  thirty-six 
constellations,  and  it  is  to  the  identity  of  these  that  the 
chapter  is  devoted. 

As  an  aid  to  this,  there  exist  in  the  British  Museum 
certain  fragments  of  astrolabes,  the  most  important  piece 
being  that  found  by  Mr.  George  Smith  when  excavating 
for  the  Trustees  lu  1874.  This  text  is  numbered  S.  162, 
and  fragments  of  a  duplicate  exist,  the  principal  being 
83-1-18,  608,  found  by  Mr.  Rassam  in  1882.  These 
astrolabes  are  arranged  in  concentric  circles,  the  outermost 
containing  the  name  of  a  month,  a  star  or  constellation^ 
and  a  number ;  the  second  the  name  of  another  star  or 
constellation^  accompanied  by  a  number  half  the  value  of 
the  first ;  and  the  third  a  star  or  constellation,  and  a  number 
half  the  value  of  that  of  the  second  row.  There  are,  therefore, 
three  stars  or  constellations  for  each  month,  corresponding 
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With  the  statement  in  the  Babylonian  Creation -Story,  and 
there  is  every  probability  that  Mr.  Brown  is  right  in 
regarding  them  as  those  which  are  referred  to  in  that 
Legend. 

Taking  these  fragments  as  a  base,  Mr.  Brown  has  com- 
pleted the  series,  restoring  the  names  of  the  remaining  stars 
or  constellations  and  the  numbers  in  accordance  with  the 
system  that  the  astrolabe  seemed  to  indicate.  The  scheme 
is  seductive,  it  is  exceedingly  probable,  and  the  numbers 
follow  a  system  which  might  easily  be  that  of  the  ancient 
and  unknown  Babylonian  who  drew  up  and  arranged  the 
stars  or  constellations  there  enumerated. 

Whilst  looking  through  some  rough  copies  of  inscriptions 
made  by  me  many  years  ago,  I  noticed  that  two  lists  of 
stars  were  accompanied  by  numbers,  and  that  these  went 
in  progression.  I  at  once  compared  them  with  the  frag- 
ments of  the  planisphere  and  with  each  other,  the  result 
being  that  I  was  able  to  restore  the  whole  text  of  the 
document  treated  of  by  Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  reconstruct 
the  sphere,  but  give  it  in  list  -  form,  reserving  a  fuller 
examination  of  the  document  for  some  future  time.  The 
following  is  the  order  in  which  the  constellations  for  each 
month  are  given  : — 

(Msan) 

(lyyar) 

A.NU-NI-TTJ5  (''the  goddess  Anunitu")    55 


*  Explained  in  the  lists  as  Iku  (*'  the  water  channel  '*),  ''the  star  of  the  land— 
the  land  of  Babylon."     W.  A.I.,  y,  46,  60  ab. 

'  Explained  as  the  star  yabat^  apparently  meaning  "she  who  proclaims/* 
W.A.I.,  V,  46,  40  aA. 
'  Explained  as  AnSara  in  W.A.I.,  v,  46,  1  ab, 
^  For  this  reading  see  p.  373,  lower  part. 

•  The  stars  Anunitu™  and  Sinunutu™  arc  explained  as  **  the  river  Tigris  and 
the  river  Euphrates"  in  W.A.I. ,  v,  46,  34  ah. 


DILI-GANA' 

.    200 

DILI-BAT*       . 

.     100 

APIN»       . 

.      50 

MULA*      . 

.    220 

§U-GI 

.    110 
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(Sivan) 


(Tammuz) 


(Ab) 


(Elul) 


(Tisri) 


SIB-Zr-NA 

240 

UR-A' 

120 

NAGAR»  

60 

DU-S1-SA»        .... 

2-,'0 

MAS-TAB-B A  ("  the  twins  ")     . 

110 

AT,-TARA          .... 

50 

PANorBA*("ttebow'') 

200 

M  AS-TAB-B  A-GAL-G  ALA  s 

("the  great  twins") 

.     100 

MAR-GID-DA  ("  the  waggon  ") 

50 

BIRI* 

.     180 

UG-GA' 

90 

SU(?)-PA8          .... 

.       45 

nin-mah:a»  .... 

.     160 

Zi-ba-ni-tum  1*     .... 

.      80 

EN-TE-NA-MA'S-LUM"  . 

40 

UR-BAT(?)"     .        . 

.     140 

GIR-TAB"        .... 

.      70 

LUG  ALA"        .... 

.       35 

*  The  tablet  85-4-30,  16  has  the  variant  Ur-gula,  "  the  great  dog,"  instead 
of  T7r-a,  abbreviated  to  a  in  the  lists  of  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  where  these  groups 
stand  for  the  constellation  Leo. 

*  This  is  identified  with  Allul  (see  below),  but  cannot  be  the  same  here. 

*  Explained  as  Kakkab  mesre^  according  to  Delitzsch  *'  star  of  prosperity." 

*  Explained  as  "  Dtar  of  Babylon  "  in  W.A.I.,  v,  46,  23  ab. 

'  Explained  as  **  Lugal-girra  andMeslam-ta-da,  Sin  and  Nergal "  in  W.A.I. , 
T,  46,  4,  5  ab. 

*  Explained  as  "  Ann  and  Anatu,  Angara  between  them." 

^  ^^][»->^  ^]0f^T  5?^  >  which,  as  R™2j  31,  tells  us,  has  the  pronunciation 
of  Uga.  A  variant  is  ^^]f->f  ^  ^'^^^f^  J^^  ^\^  =  Arabn,  '*the 
raven,"  interchanging  with  the  former  hecause  it  has  the  same  pronnnciatioik 
(f^a)  in  Akkadian.     Uga  (ngga)  is  explained  as  '*  the  lord  of  Death." 

>  Explained  as  "the  Queen  of  the  Igigi." 

*  Explained  as  **  Queen  of  the  gods." 

»o  Explained  as  "  the  (two  P)  lords  of  the  Sun." 

**  Explained  as  "  the  weapon  of  the  star    .     ." 

^*  Explained  as  one  of  the  gods  whose  name  begins  with  t^Jl. 

^'  Explained  as  '*  the  father  of  heaven  and  earth." 

**  Explained  as  **  the  king,  lord  of  the  Igigi." 
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(Ohisleu)       .     Mustabarrft  mfttanu  ^  . 

UD-GU-DIT-A* 

UZ»("  the  Goat")      . 
(Tebet)         .     GIJ-LA*     . 

AL-LUL* 

TI«(=ID-Hir,  "the  eagle 
(Sebat)  .    NXT-MUS-DA^   . 

NAM-MAHA8  . 

DA-MU^  \ 
(Adar)  .     KU  ^^  ("  the  fiah ")       . 

LUL-A^i    . 

AMARITDUK  ^«  (Merodach) 


') 


120 
60 
30 

140 
70 
35 

160 
80 
40 

180 
90 
45 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  numbers  in  the  first  of  each  three 
constellations  go  from  240  (Sibzina,  under  the  month  Siyan) 
to  120  (Mustabarru  mutanu,  under  the  month  Ghisleu) ; 
thereafter  ascending  again  until  the  same  month  and  number 
are  reached  as  at  first.  The  numbers  attached  to  the  second 
of  each  three  constellations  are  exactly  half  those  of  the 
first  series,  and  go  from  120  for  IJR-A,  under  the  month 
Sivan,  to  60  for  UD-GU-DTJ-A,  under  the  month  Ghisleu, 
ascending  again  like  those  of  the  first  series.  The  numbers 
attached  to  the  third  of  each  series  are  exactly,  in  their 
turn,  half  those  of  the  second  of  each  series,  and  go  from 
60,  the  number  which  accompanies  NAGAR,  under  the 
month  Sivan,  to  30,  the  number  accompanying  IJZ,  under 
Ghisleu.  The  numbers  increase  and  decrease  by  20,  by  10, 
and  by  5,  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  series,  respectively. 


^  Explained  as  niAtu,  **  death.*' 

'  Explained  as  the  god  Mu§tabarHi  m^tanu,  **  the  forecaster  of  death/ 

3  Explained  as  "  the  lady  of  the  kid.*' 

*  Explained  as  **  the  lord  of  death,  the  god  Ea." 
»  Explained  as  *'  the  seat  of  God." 

•  Explained  as  "the  hero  of  the  Igigi." 

''  Explained  as  *<the  double  (P)  gods,  Addu  and  Mardnk." 
^  Explained  as  ^*  the  father  of  the  stream." 
»  Explained  as  "  the  lady  of  life." 
»o  Explained  as  "  the  triple  (?)  god,  the  god  Ea." 
^*  Explained  as  'Hhe  lord  causing  to  stand." 
^'  Explained  as  *'  the  king,  the  god  of  the  Igigi<" 
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From  the  fragments  of  spheres,  or  astrolabes,  at  the 
author's  disposal,  he  was  able  to  obtain  the  necessaiy 
information  to  insert  the  numbers  correctly  for  the  con- 
stellations from  the  month  Sivan  to  the  mouth  Chisleu, 
but  instead  of  ascending  again  to  220  for  the  consfejiation 
MULA  (under  the  month  lyyar),  he  has  continued  to 
descend  to  20,  10,  and  5,  respectively.  In  addition  to  this, 
his  names  differ  in  every  case,  except  for  the  constellations 
furnished,  by  the  fragments  of  the  astrolabes,  and  for 
MAR-GID-DA,  the  third  of  the  series  for  the  month  Ab, 
Zibanitum,  the  second  of  the  series  for  the  month  Tisri,  and 
AN-HTT  (to  be  pronounced  TI),  the  third  of  the  series  for 
the  month  Tebet. 

That  the  list  which  I  have  been  able  to  consult  is  correct, 
must  be  conceded,  but  notwithstanding  that  it  differs  so 
considerably  from  Mr.  Brown's  reconstruction  of  the 
astrolabe,  this  difference  can  hardly  be  held  to  prove  that 
he  is  wrong.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  he  has  rightly  located, 
in  his  restoration  of  the  ancient  astrolabes,  MARGIDDA, 
Zibanitum,  and  Tt,  implies  that  he  was  on  the  right  track, 
and  that  some  of  the  remaining  stars  and  constellations  that 
he  has  located  may  turn  out  to  be  correctly  placed  when 
we  know  more  of  their  duplicate  names,  and  the  appellations 
of  the  principal  stars  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  which 
may  have  been  used  by  the  ancient  Babylonians  to  indicate 
the  constellations  to  which  they  belonged.  In  one  case  at 
least,  however,  he  can  hardly  be  right,  and  that  is  his 
location  of  NU-SIR-DA  (or  NTJ-MUS-DA,  as  I  have  read 
it).  This  he  has  placed  in  the  third  series,  under  the  month 
Tisri,  notwithstanding  that  the  astrolabe-fragment  83-1-18, 
608  has  in  this  place  the  remains  of  a  line  giving  the  two 
characters  >^  1^^^  >  which  are  undoubtedly  to  be  completed 
^Vi  ^T  »-4f  Hf"  ^^^ii  >  generally  read,  as  provisionally  here, 
EN-TE-NA-MAS-LUM.^ 


1  A  better  reading  would  probably  be  JEn'U^netia-ma^'»eff,  but  the  word  is 
a  verv'  doubtful  one. 
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There  is  much  of  interest  in  the  book,  but  one  cannot 
help  thinking,  and  greatly  regretting,  that  it  is  before  its 
time.  Babylonian  astronomy  is  such  a  difiScult  subject,  and 
there  is  so  much  more  to  learn  about  it,  that  no  one  can  lay 
<lown  hard  and  fast  lines  as  to  the  identity  of  the  names  that 
they  gave  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  which,  closely  connected 
as  they  were  with  their  religion,  were  bound  to  have  more 
than  one  name,  and  to  be  connected  in  more  than  one  way. 

Nevertheless,  the  book  will  be  found  interesting,  and  very 
useful,  for  those  who  wish  to  see  the  diverse  opinions  of 
scholars  upon  the  identifications  of  the  stars  and  star-names 
as  we  find  them  inscribed  on  the  tablets  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria.  Hommel,  Jensen,  Oppert,  Sayce,  and  many  others 
are  all  quoted,  and  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  about  the 
book,  it  mujBt  be  recognized  as  the  most  complete  work 
upon  ancient  astronomy  yet  published.  It  is  the  work  of 
a  widely-read  scholar,  who  can,  and  probably  will,  improve 
upon  it  in  the  near  future.  Classified  indexes  are  appended, 
and  the  insertion  of  references  in  full  is  a  feature,  and 
a  useful  one,  of  the  second  volume,  as  it  was  of  the  first. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 

A  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature.  By  Arthur  A. 
Macdonell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  (London :  Ueinemann, 
1900.) 

During  the  past  few  years  much  has  been  done  to  make 
smooth  the  path  of  the  Oriental  student;  and  those  of  us 
who  gained  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Sanskrit 
literature  chiefly  from  Professor  Weber's  excellent,  but  by 
no  means  easy,  work  on  the  subject  will  think  with  a  sigh 
how  much  toil  we  might  have  been  spared  by  such  a  book 
as  the  present.  The  design  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs 
—  "Short  Histories  of  the  Literatures  of  the  World," 
published  by  Mr.  Heinemann  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Oosse — is,  evidently,  to  supply  a  trustworthy 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  thoroughly  readable  account  of  the 
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most  noteworthy  national  literatures.  Professor  Macdonell's 
book  amply  satisfies  these  requirements.  He  has  taken  in 
review  all  the  most  recent  results  of  the  different  branches 
of  Indian  research,  so  far  as  they  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  solution  of  literary  problems ;  and  he  has  succeeded 
in  treating  his  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
interesting  from  beginning  to  end  to  all  who  care  for  such 
matters.  But  he  has  done  more  than  this.  He  has  supplied 
the  needs  of  the  special  student,  who  may  desire  to  enter 
upon  a  more  minute  investigation  of  any  topic  dealt  with 
comprehensively  in  the  text,  by  an  excellent  series  of 
*'  Bibliographical  Notes  **  appended  to  each  chapter.  Na 
better  advice  can  be  given  to  the  student  who  wishes  ta 
gain  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Sanskrit 
literature  than  to  take  this  book  as  a  basis  and  to  fill  in  the 
outline  given  in  the  text  with  the  details  supplied  by  the 
monographs  referred  to  in  the  Bibliographical  Notes,  and, 
of  course,  such  standard  works  as  Max  Miiller's  History  of 
Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature  and  Weber's  Indian  Literature. 
Professor  Macdonell's  book  may,  perhaps,  be  best  compared 
with  Professor  L.  von  Schroeder's  Indiens  Literatur  und 
Cultitr,  with  the  important  difference  that  it  is  thirteen 
years  later  in  point  of  date  and  records  the  by  no  means 
insignificant  conquests  which  scholarship  has  made  during 
that  interval.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that 
a  very  creditable  proportion  of  this  new  information, 
especially  in  the  region  of  Vedic  religion  and  mythology, 
is  the  result  of  the  author's  own  work.  Altogether,  he  is 
to  be  very  heartily  congratulated  on  the  firstfruits  of  his 
tenure  of  the  Boden  Professorship. 

E.  J.  Rapson. 
Ibn  Gauzi's  Manaqib  *Omar  ibn  *Abd  el  'Aziz  bespbochen 

UND    IM     AUSZUGE     MITOETEILT    VOU    OaRL    HeINRICH 

Bkcker.     8vo  ;  pp.  viii,  22,  168.     (Berlin,  1900.) 

Amongst  the  Umaiyad  Caliphs  'Umar  ibn  'Abd  al-*Aziz 
is   chiefly   notable   for   his   mild    and  upright  disposition. 
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Although  somewhat  bigoted  in  hie  piety,  yet,  in  his  desire- 
of  scrupulously  acting  in  all  things  according  to  the  divine 
law,  he  could  be  just  even  towards  his  non-Moslem  subjects. 
'TJmar's  brief  reign  of  barely  two  and  a  half  years 
(a.h.  99-101)  was  not  distinguislied  by  any  very  remarkable 
act  or  achievement.  He  neither  made  nor  attempted  fresh 
conquests,  but  appears  to  have  principally  directed  hia 
policy  towards  the  consolidation  of  hia  dominions  and  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  his  people.  Owing  to  his 
devout  and  religious  tendencies,  'TJmar's  court  was  much 
frequented  by  theologians  and  scholars,  and  he  himself  early 
acquired  a  reputation  as  a  traditionist  and  divine.  Writera 
of  later  times  depict  him  as  a  saint,  investing  him  with  all 
the  attributes  usually  associated  with  such  a  character,  and 
it  is  largely  from  this  point  of  view  that  'Umar's  life  is 
treated  by  Ibn  al- Jauzi  in  the  work  now  under  notice. 

Ibn  al- Jauzi  was  born  at  Baghdad  in  a.h.  610  of  a  wealthy 
family  which  traced  its  descent  from  the  Caliph  Abu  Bakr. 
From  a  very  early  age  he  devoted  himself  to  the  acquisition 
of  learning,  and  finally  attained  to  a  very  high  position  aa 
traditionist,  theologian,  and  preacher.  He  died  in  a.h.  597^ 
leaving  behind  him  an  immense  number  of  works  upon 
every  branch  of  learning  and  science,  of  which  unfortunately 
only  too  few  have  reached  us. 

The  present  life  of  *Umar  ibn  *Abd  al  -  *AzIz  is  not 
a  biography  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  consists  of  a  collection 
of  anecdotes,  letters,  speeches,  and  pious  sayings,  designed 
for  purposes  of  edification.  The  contents  of  the  work  are 
arranged  in  forty-four  chapters  according  to  subjects,  each 
chapter  for  the  most  part  illustrating  some  quality  or 
attribute  of  the  Caliph.  As  might  be  expected,  considering 
the  hagiological  nature  of  the  book,  much  that  is  of 
historical  value  is  mixed  up  with  a*  great  deal  that  is 
legendary.  The  materials  of  which  the  work  is  composed 
have  been  gathered  from  many  different  sources,  varying 
greatly  in  value.  In  the  editor's  introduction  twenty-seven 
authors  are  enumerated  whose  writings  have  been  used  in 
its   composition,   most   of  which  appear  to  have  perished. 
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The  text,  moreover,  is  not  in  its  original  state  as  it  left 
Ibn  al-JauzI's  hands,  but  presents  a  contemporary  recensioa 
which  is  due  to  the  famous  warrior,  statesman,  and  poet, 
TJsama  ibn  Munkid,  whose  autobiography  has  been  published 
by  H.  Derenbourg  (Paris,  1886). 

The  editor,  albeit  only  a  single  MS.  has  been  accessible 
to  him,  has  done  his  work  eonscientiously  and  well,  making 
the  best  use  for  critical  purposes  of  such  parallel  texts  as 
were  available  to  him.  He  has  not  presented  us  with  the 
full  text  of  the  book,  but  only  with  a  judicious  selection 
from  it,  including  the  preface  of  TJsama.  An  introduction 
is  prefixed  in  which  are  treated  the  origin  and  nature  of 
Ibn  al-JauzI's  work,  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  legendary 
matter  contained  in  it.  The  purely  historical  materials 
afforded  by  the  book  the  editor  proposes  to  discuss  in 
another  place. 

A.  Q.  E. 
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(April,  May,  June,  1900.) 


T.     General   Meetings  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

(January  to  June,  1900.) 

January  9,  1900.— Sir  WW.  Hunter  in  the  Chair. 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Duncan  Macdonald  had  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Rapson  read  a  paper  on  "Recent  Discoveries 
in  Indian  Numismatics."  A  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Professor  Bendall,  Mr.  Sewell,  Dr.  Pope,  Mr.  Thomas,. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Dr.  Codrington  took  part. 

The  paper  appeared  in  the  January  number. 

February  13. — ^Lord  Reay,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
It  was  announced  that — 

Dr.  Paul  Bronnle  and 
Mr.  A.  B.  Keith 
had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  President  referred  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Society 
since  the  last  meeting  in  the  death  of  Sir  W,  W.  Hunter,, 
who  was  the  chairman  at  their  last  meeting,  and  proposed 
that  a  letter  of  condolence  expressing  the  sympathy  of  the 
Society  and  their  appreciation  of  the  work  and  services  of 
their  late  Vice-President  be  sent  to  Lady  Hunter. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  seconded  the  proposal,  which  was 
carried. 
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Professor  Bendall  read  a  paper,  "Notes  on  my  Journey 
througli  Nepal  and  other  parts  of  India/'  illastrated  by 
lantern  slides. 


March  13. — Dr.  Thornton  in  the  Chair. 

It  was  announced  that — 

Professor  Sturge  and 
Mr.  Haridas  Manna  Kavibhusan 
had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Mrs.  Rickmers  read  a  paper  on  "  Bokhara,"  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides. 

April  10.  —  Sir  Raymond  West,  Vice-President,  in  the 
Chair. 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Mahdi  Hasan  had  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  Society. 

Professor  Rhys  Davids  explained  the  recent  discoveries 
in  the  Sakya  country  at  Lumbini  and  Piprahwa,  and 
Mr.  Pepp^,  the  excavator  of  the  Piprahwa  Stupa,  answered 
questions  which  arose  out  of  those  explanations,  which  were 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Dr.  Hoey,  Mr.  Sewell, 
Mr.  Ashburner,  and  Professor  Macdonell  took  part. 

On  the  motion  of  the  lecturer,  seconded  by  Dr.  Hoey, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  : — 

1.  That  this  Society  expresses   its  warmest   thanks  to 

Mr.  Pepp6  for  the  great  services  he  has  rendered  to 
the  history  and  archaeology  of  India  by  the  important 
excavations  carried  out  by  him  at  Piprahwa. 

2.  That   this   Society,   in   General   Meeting    assembled, 

request  the  Council  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Government  of  India  to  the  very  great  importance 
of  the  discoveries  made  by  Mr.  Pepp^,  and  to 
suggest  to.  Government  that  Mr.  Pepp6  be  requested 
to  carry  on  his  excavations,  and  that  a  grant  should 
be  made  to  him  for  that  purpose. 
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May  8,  Anniversary  Meeting. — ^The  Eight  Hon,  the  Lord 
Reay,  G.O.S.L,  LL.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary   read    the   Minutes    of    the   last   General 
Meeting,  which  were  duly  confirmed. 

The  following  Keport  of  the  Council  for  the  year  1899 
was  then  read  by  the  Secretary  : — 

Report  of  the  Council  for  the  Year  1899. 

The  Council  regret  to  report  the  loss,  by  death  or  retire- 
ment, of  the  following  thirty-five  members : — 

There  have  died — 

1.  Mr.  W.  E.  Grigsby, 

2.  Mr.  W.  Bickford  Smith, 

3.  Mr.  G.  Crawshay, 

4.  Mr.  Jai  Singh  Rao  Angria, 

5.  M.  C.  de  Harlez, 

6.  Dr.  Leitner, 

7.  Sir  M.  Monier- Williams, 

8.  Mr.  W.  Simpson, 

9.  Mr.  H.  C.  Warren. 

There  have  retired — 

1.  Mr.  R.  Brown, 

2.  Dr.  Knighton, 

3.  Rev.  A.  W.  Oxford, 

4.  Miss  E.  Simcox, 

5.  Rev.  Dr.  Wace, 

6.  Mr.  n.  C.  Banerji, 

7.  Mr.  W.  Bang, 

8.  Mr.  H.  A.  Bhojvani, 

9.  Mr.  B.  Borrah, 

10.  Mr.  Hugh  Clifford, 

11.  Mr.  A.  C.  Dass, 

12.  Mr.  J.  W.  Dumergue, 

13.  Mr.  H.  Franklin, 

14.  Dr.  Indraji, 
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15.  Rev.  F.  F.  Irving, 

16.  Sir  Peter  Lumsden, 

17.  Mr.  W.  Pereira, 

18.  Miss  L.  L.  W.  Perkins, 

19.  Mr.  J.  W.  Reid, 

20.  M.  P.  Z.  A.  Rouffignac, 

21.  Mr.  H.  Rylands, 

22.  Mr.  Senathi  Raja, 

23.  Mr.  St.  Andrew  St.  John, 

24.  Mr.  R.  Bryson, 

25.  Mr.  L.  R.  Tottenham, 

26.  Mr.  R.  H.  Wilson. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  thirty  new  members 
have  been  elected : — 

1.  Mr.  J.  D.  Anderson, 

2.  Sir  C.  J.  Lyall, 

3.  Mr.  H.  de  R.  Walker, 

4.  Mr.  F.  Legge, 

5.  Mr.  R.  A.  Yerburgh,  M.P. 

6.  Mr.  G.  J.  Nicholls, 

7.  Mr.  S.  C.  Niyoji, 

8.  Mr.  E.  A.  Gait, 

9.  Major  W.  Vost, 

10.  Mr.  Luxman  Arya, 

11.  Mr.  M.  M.  Chakravarti, 

12.  Mr.  Liil  Sita  Ram, 

13.  Mr.  H.  C.  Chatterji, 

14.  Mr.  G.  R.  Dampier, 

15.  Mr.  S.  C.  Vidyabhusana, 

16.  Mr.  Ramsaran  Das, 

17.  Mr.  C.  F.  Rowthorn, 

18.  Lord  Sandhurst, 

19.  Mr.  J.  S.  Meston, 

20.  Mr.  Jwala  Prasad, 

21.  Mr.  R.  Misra, 

22.  Mr.  H.  K.  Basu, 

23.  Mr.  L.  R.  M.  Maxwell, 
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24.  Miaa  Amy  Yule, 

25.  Mr.  B.  Brandhaendler, 

26.  Mr.  B.  Williams, 

27.  Mr.  D.  M.  da  S.  Wickremasinghe, 

28.  Mrs.  Beveridge, 

29.  Mrs.  Bauschenbusch-Gloagh, 

30.  Dr.  Sangat  Bam. 

Of  the  subscribing  Libraries,  one  has  retired  and  two 
have  been  added  to  the  list. 

The  result  is  that  the  membership  of  the  Society,  whioh 
has  gone  slowly  but  steadily  up  for  a  number  of  years,  stood 
on  the  1st  January,  1900,  at  four  less  than  the  highest  point 
previously  reached,  which  was  last  year,  and  nineteen  higher 
than  the  year  before.  The  number  of  paying  members — 
that  is  to  say,  88  resident  members,  271  non-resident 
and  library  members,  and  55  libraries —is,  however,  one  more 
than  it  was  last  year,  the  reduction  being  in  the  number 
of  compounders.  It  is  especially  satisfactory  that  the 
number  of  resident  members,  which  had  been  gradually 
going  down  till  last  year,  when  it,  for  the  first  time,  showed 
an  increase,  has  kept  up  to  the  same  figure. 

The  total  nett  receipts  of  the  Society  came  to  £1,275  5«.  5d.y 
which  is  JS31  2«.  lid.  more  than  last  year,  the  income  from 
members'  subscriptions  having  gone  up  from  £612  Is.  Qd.  to 
£628  ba.  6d.,  the  highest  amount  yet  received  under  that 
head.  The  total  of  the  nett  ordinary  expenditure  of  the 
Society  was  £1,255  198.  4c^.,  and  an  extra-ordinary  claim 
had  to  be  met  owing  to  the  unfortunate  accident  of  the 
skylight  over  the  stairs  falling  in.  As  the  landlords  would 
bear  no  part  in  the  cost  of  restoring  the  skylight,  the 
Society  had  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  £29  18&,  which 
the  Council  have  thought  it  best  to  meet  out  of  current 
revenue.  In  spite  of  this  the  sum  of  £44  28.  Od.  has  been 
added  to  the  Society's  account  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank,  which  accordingly  stood  at  the  end  of  the  year  at 
£215  98.  3d.  The  Society's  capital  funds  had  therefore 
risen  at  the  same  date  to  a  total  of  £1,333  28.  3d.y  which 

8.  1900.  3U 
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18  just  £500  more  than  it  stood  at  a  few  years  ago. 
This  amount  represents  the  composition  fees  paid  by  our 
97  compounding  members,  and  the  Council  hold  it  to  be 
most  desirable  that  this  sum,  now  amounting  to  little  more 
than  one  year's  income,  should  be  kept  intact  as  a  reserve 
in  case  of  need. 

The  Medal  fund  which  was  mentioned  as  in  process  of 
formation  in  our  last  report  to  the  Society  is  now  so  far 
practically  assured  that  a  sum  of  £268  38.  Qd.  has  been 
invested  in  the  name  of  the  Society  in  the  purchase  of  £250 
Nottingham  Corporation  Stock,  and  the  further  subscriptions 
still  expected  or  promised  will  bring  that  sum  up  to  the 
amount  required  to  make  the  Medal  a  permanent  institution. 
The  accounts  submitted  to  you  close  the  account,  as  the 
further  sums  to  be  received  will  be  lodged  at  once,  without 
passing  through  our  banking  account,  in  a  special  deposit 
account  that  has  been  opened  in  the  Post  Office,  and  the 
Medal  Fund  will  therefore  not  appear  in  next  year's  balance 
sheet.  The  hope  expressed  in  our  last  report  has  thus  been 
fulfilled;  and  the  Council  know  they  will  be  giving  expression 
to  the  feelings  of  all  members  of  the  Society  in  expressing 
to  Mr.  Wollaston,  to  whose  initiative  and  earnest  work  this 
result  is  due,  their  most  cordial  thanks. 

Last  year  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  made  its  first 
modest  appearance  in  our  accounts.  The  sale  of  the  Harsa 
Carita  stiU  goes  on,  and  explains  the  slight  increase  in  the 
Fund.  During  the  year  Dr.  Gaster's  translation  of  the 
Chronicles  of  Jerahmeel  has  appeared ;  and  the  volume  for 
the  year  1900,  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids's  translation  of  the  Dhamma 
Sangani,  a  Buddhist  manual  of  psychological  ethics,  is  now 
just  ready.  The  Council  regret  to  say  that  Mr.  Arnold 
C.  Taylor  has  given  up  his  intention  of  translating  the 
Katha  Yatthu.  But  the  Council  trust  that  the  Secretary 
will  be  able  to  undertake  this  work  himself^  and  that  the 
volumes  just  referred  to  will  maintain  the  high  credit  of  the 
series.  The  Council  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  fact 
that  this  very  important  branch  of  the  Society's  work  is  going 
regularly  on.     In  this  matter  also  the  Society  is  under  deep 
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obligation  to  one  of  its  members.  Without  Mr.  Arbutbnot's 
care  and  thought  and  generosity  the  series,  which  had  been 
allowed  to  drop,  would  never  have  been  started  into  life 
again,  and  the  Society  cannot  too  often  repeat  its  thanks 
to  him.  The  Council  again  express  the  hope  that  other 
members  of  the  Society  will  follow  the  excellent  example 
set  them  by  the  Earl  of  Northbrook  and  Mr.  Sturdy 
by  contributing,  either  by  legacies  or  donations,  to  the 
necessary  expense  of  this  valuable  endeavour  to  make 
the  West  a  little  more  acquainted  with  the  thought  of  the 
East.  It  is  really  only  a  question  of  money.  There  are 
scholars  able  and  willing  to  do  the  work.  There  are  at  least 
some  hundreds  of  MSS.  on  our  shelves  which  ought  to  be 
made  accessible  to  scholars.  But  unless  the  Council  are 
provided  with  the  necessary  means  the  work,  in  spite  of 
its  importance,  will  once  again  have  to  be  dropped. 

With  regard  to  the  Journal  the  Council  have  taken  great 
pains  throughout  the  year  to  ensure  that  its  contents  shall 
be  both  varied  and  interesting,  and  that  no  article  shall  be 
admitted  which  does  not  contain  a  distinct  contribution  to 
human  knowledge.  In  doing  so  they  have  to  depend  upon 
the  kindness  of  those  members  of  the  Society  and  others 
who  offer  them  articles.  It  is  this  which  determines  the 
scope  and  nature  of  the  subjects  discussed.  Subject  to  this 
the  Council  hope  that  the.  Journal  has  been  worthy  during 
the  year  under  review  of  its  high  reputation,  and  has 
tended  toward  the  advancement  of  Oriental  learning.  The 
estimate  in  which  it  is  held  abroad  is  shown  by  the  receipts 
from  its  sale,  which,  together  with  the  few  minor  items  of 
receipts  from  the  Journal,  again  exceeds  £200. 

About  220  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  Library 
during  the  year.  The  number  of  volumes  acquired  since 
the  present  catalogue  was  closed,  at  the  end  of  1893,  is 
somewhat  over  2,000;  the  number  of  entries  in  the 
supplemental  card  catalogue  now  amounting  to  4,250. 

During  the  year  the  English,  French,  German,  and 
Austrian  Committees  of  the  International  Fund  for  the 
Archaeological  Exploration  of  India  have  been  constituted. 
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The  Central  Committee^  which  is  to  meet  in  London^ 
will  be  convened  when  these  national  committees  are  in 
a  position  to  report. 

\  ^^  The  Statutory  Commission  for  the  formation  of  the  new 
University  for  London  did  not  accede  to  the  Cooncil's 
request  to  create  a  faculty  of  Oriental  languages,  history, 
and  archaeology.  The  Council  are  considering  what  steps 
it  would  therefore  be  expedient  to  take  to  further  the 
project  of  an  Oriental  School.  Public  opinion  is  apparently 
not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  realize  the  immediate  value 
in  questions  of  economics,  philosophy,  and  history,  of  the  facts 
that  can  only  be  learnt  by  a  study  of  the  East.  It  may 
perhaps  be  more  awake  to  the  commercial  advantages  of 
the  study  of  Oriental  languages,  and  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
habits  and  the  ideas  of  those  peoples  in  the  East,  with  whom 
we  may  hope  to  enter  into  trade.  In  any  case  the  Council 
will  do  the  best  that  can  be  done  in  this  matter,  which  they 
regard  as  one  of  national  importance. 

V.  Under  the  Rules  of  the  Society,  Lord  Stanmore  retires 

from  the  office  of  Vice-President.  The  Council  recouunend 
the  election  as  Vice-Presidents  for  the  ensuing  term  of  three 
years  of  Lord  Stanmore  and  Sir  W.  Lee  Warner. 

Under  the  Rules  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Thornton, 
Mr.  Arbuthnot,  Sir  Cuthbert  Peek,  Colonel  Temple,  and 
Mr.  Watters  retire  this  year  from  the  Council.  Of  these  five 
gentlemen  two  only  are  re-eligible  this  year.  The  Council 
recommend  the  election  in  their  place  of  Dr.  Thornton, 
Mr.  Arbuthnot,  Professor  Douglas,  Professor  MacdoneU, 
and  Mr.  Grierson. 

The  Council  would  also  recommend  that  the  following 
names  be  removed  from  the  list  of  .the  Society's  members, 
in  accordance  with  Rule  3,  on  the  ground  of  non-payment 
of  subscriptions : — 

1.  Mr.  B.  D^. 

2.  Mr.  W.  Driver. 

3.  Mr.  B.  L.  Gupta. 

4.  Mr.  Hira  Lai. 
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The  usual  statement  of  accounts  is  laid  on  the  table,  and 
the  Council  would  ask  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Honorary- 
Auditors,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Rapson,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Anderson. 

Sir  Charles  Lt/all,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report, 
fiaid:  My  Lord,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
Beport,  which  I  regret  to  hear  is  not  yet  in  your  hands. 
It  announces  in  the  usual  way  the  losses  of  the  Society  by 
•death  and  resignation,  and  the  addition  of  members  who 
have  joined  the  Society  during  the  year.  It  gives  a  state- 
ment of  your  finances,  and  congratulates  you  upon  the 
•good  condition  and  soundness  of  your  position;  and  it 
then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  separate  funds  which  we 
^minister— the  Medal  Fund  and  the  Translation  Fund — 
and  concludes  with  observations  upon  the  progress  of  the 
Society^s  Journal  and  other  publications.  I  think,  ladies 
■and  gentlemen,  that  when  you  receive  the  Report  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  highly  satisfactory  one. 
Last  year,  as  Colonel  Temple  observed  when  he  was  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  Report  for  that  year,  the  highest  point 
had  been  reached  at  which  the  prosperity  of  the  Society 
had  ever  stood.  When  the  highest  point  has  been  reached, 
one  unfortunately  has  to  be  prepared  for  some  declension, 
but  in  the  present  case  the  declension,  if  any,  has  been  very 
slight.  We  are  four  members  less  numerically  than  we 
were  last  year,  and  our  finances  are  a  few  pounds  better. 
Our  resident  members  have  increased  by  one,  and  the 
paying  members,  who  are  naturally  the  backbone  of 
the  Society's  finances,  are  as  numerous  as  before.  The 
•expenditure  of  the  Society  has  been  of  the  usual  character, 
•except  that  an  unfortunate  demand  for  repairs  of  our 
premises  had  to  be  met  which  had  not  been  provided  for, 
and  we  are  left  with  a  smaller  balance  than  we  usually 
possess.  You  know,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  our 
finances  are  not  calculated  to  admit  of  the  accumulation 
of  a  large  sum,  and  it  is  not  for  the  best  interests  of 
a  Society  like  ours  to  hoard  or  save.  We  ought  to  spend 
all  we  get  and  trust  to  providence  for  the  future. 
(Hear,  hear.) 
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I  think  that  the  Society  is  very  greatly  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  success  of  the  ^orts  made  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Wollaston  in  collecting  subscriptions  for  the 
Medal.  He  has  now  almost  reached  the  acme  of  his 
hopeSy  and  has  finally  established  the  Medal  upon  a  solid 
foundation.  I  believe  that  your  President  will  announce 
to  you  to-day  the  name  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the 
Medal  has  on  this  occasion  been  awarded,  and  I  think 
he  will  give  you  also  some  very  gratifying  information  as 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  award  is  to  be  made. 

Our  Translation  Fund  has  not  made  very  much  progress 
during  the  past  year,  but  we  always  hope  that  some 
generous  person  will  come  to  our  aid  and  will  provide  the 
necessary  funds  for  carrying  it  on.  Our  Journal  has  been 
marked  by  the  usual  variety  of  topics  treated,  and  I  am  sure 
that  those  who  have  seen  it  will  agree  that  it  has  maintained 
the  very  high  standard  of  past  years.  We  also  have  full 
confidence  that  the  standard  will  be  maintained  in  the  future. 
We  have  to  congratulate  the  Society  upon  the  accession  to 
its  Council  of  such  distinguished  authorities  in  their  lines  as 
Professor  Douglas,  Professor  Macdonell,  the  successor  of 
Sir  Monier  Monier- Williams  at  Oxford,  and  Dr.  Grierson. 

I  think  that  I  may  invite  you  confidently  to  accept  the 
Keport,  and  move  that  it  be  printed. 

Mr.  Vincent  Smith,  in  seconding  the  adoption  of  the 
Beport,  said  :  My  Lord,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  —  The 
Society,  ever  since  Professor  Rhys  Davids  has  assumed 
the  office  of  Secretary,  has  been  accustomed  to  receive  each 
year  a  satisfactory  Report.  The  document  which  has  been 
presented  this  year,  and  with  the  sight  of  a  proof  of  which 
I  have  been  favoured,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  As 
Sir  Charles  Lyall  has  pointed  out,  our  numbers  remain 
practically  unimpaired,  our  finances  are  sound,  and  the 
scientific  reputation  of  our  Journal  continues  to  be  im- 
dimmed.  The  Journal,  as  we  all  know,  has  been  admirably 
edited,  and  has  appeared  with  most  commendable  punctuality. 
In  the  matter  of  numbers,  I  think  that  every  member  of  the 
Society  can  do   a   good  deal  to  still   further  improve  the 
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strength  of  onr  Association.  Everyone,  even  the  most  silent 
of  our  body,  can  do  something  in  the  way  of  recruiting. 
My  own  limited  personal  experience  has  shown  that  very 
many  gentlemen  only  want  to  be  asked,  and  that  if  they 
are  asked  they  will  join.  It  was  my  good  fortune  last  year 
in  India  to  recruit  several  of  our  distinguished  native  Indian 
officials,  and  I  believe  that  if  the  members  who  are  resident 
in  India  would  exert  themselves  in  that  direction,  a  very 
considerable  number  of  valuable  recruits  can  be  obtained 
in  India.  Perhaps  the  same  may  be  the  case  in  other  ' 
dependencies,  but  I  only  know  of  India.  My  own  work 
has  lain  in  the  North- West  Provinces,  where  education  is 
much  more  backward  than  it  is  in  the  older  Provinces,  and 
I  believe  that  if  our  members  in  Madras  and  Bombay 
Presidencies,  where  education  is  more  advanced,  would 
exert  themselves,  they  could  get  a  considerable  number  of 
members  among  the  native  Indian  gentlemen.  One  of  the 
recent  accessions.  Pandit  Bamashankar  Misra,  M.A.,  has 
promised  to  send  me  in  a  paper  for  submission  to  the  Society 
on  the  "Tenets  of  the  Kabirpanthi  Sect,"  of  which  he  is 
a  member,  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  gentleman  who  is  himself 
a  member  of  one  of  the  Indian  religious  sects  can  treat  the 
subject  in  a  way  to  which  no  European  can  aspire.  I  think 
that  we  might  by  interesting  native  gentlemen  do  a  good 
deal  towards  adding  to  the  variety  and  interest  of  our 
Journal. 

The  valuable  assistance  given  by  ladies  to  this  Society  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  our  operations.  The 
Journal  has  been  enriched  by  more  than  one  paper  from 
ladies  throwing  light  upon  the  mysteries  of  Buddhism,  and 
we  have  this  year  to  acknowledge  the  very  exceptional 
service  done  by  the  work  on  Indian  Chronology,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Miss  Mabel  Duff,  and  which  goes  a  long 
way  to  smooth  the  extremely  thorny  path  of  the  historian 
of  India. 

All  present  to-day  will  no  doubt  regret  the  absence  of 
two  of  our  most  distinguished  Indian  members.  I  refer  to 
Dr.  Burgess  and  Dr.  Grierson,  who  has  just  been  elected 
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a  member  of  the  Council.  I  j^had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  them  both  the  other  day,  and  they  entrusted  me  with 
messages.  Dr.  Grierson,  as  you  are  aware,  is  engaged  on 
a  gigantic  task,  namely,  the  linguistic  survey  of  India.  He 
submitted  a  memorandum  to  the  Congress  at  Rome  in 
November  last  reporting  progress  up  to  date.  He  has  asked 
me  to  tell  you  to-day  that  since  November  he  has  been 
devoting  himself  to  the  non-Aryan  languages  of  Assam. 
He  has  completed  the  Khasi  family  and  the  Bodo  group 
*of  the  Tibetan  Burmese,  both  of  which  are  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  proof.  He  hopes  to  have  the  specimen  of  the 
remaining  Tibeto-Burman  and  of  the  Shan  languages 
similarly  advanced  by  October  next.  He  has  discovered 
the  existence  of  a  language  of  Indian  origin,  called  Pashai, 
in  the  heart  of  Afghanistan,  and  has  sent  an  account  of  it 
to  this  Society.  His  investigation  has  already  disclosed  the 
existence  of  three  other  isolated  islands  of  speech,  in  localities 
where  no  one  could  expect  to  find  them.  An  outcast  tribe  in 
the  Midnapur  District  of  Bengal  speaks  the  same  language, 
a  corrupt  form  of  Gujarati,  which  is  spoken  by  the  Bhils, 
a  thousand  miles  to  the  west.  Two  tribes  of  the  Swat  Yalley 
speak  the  tongue  of  the  Rajputs  of  Me  war,  a  thousand  miles 
to  the  south,  and  the  people  of  the  Oriya  State,  Basra,  speak 
a  dialect  of  Biharl.  Those  are  amongst  the  curiosities  which 
the  linguistic  survey  has  brought  to  light,  and  I  need  hardly 
say  that  Mr.  Grierson's  further  labours  will  result  in  still 
more  valuable  and  solid  acquisitions  to  our  knowledge. 

Dr.  Burgess  has  asked  me  to  try  and  arouse  sufficient 
enthusiasm  in  the  Society  to  encourage  the  preparation  of 
a  good  Dictionary  of  Indian  Mythology  and  Antiquities 
on  the  plan  of  my  namesake's  well-known  Classical 
Dictionaries.  No  worker  in  any  of  the  fields  of  Indian 
research  can  fail  to  feel  the  urgent  want  that  there  is  for 
such  a  book  of  reference  and  the  miserably  inadequate 
character  of  the  books  that  have  tried  to  fill  the  void.  The 
work  is  one  which  is  far  too  great  for  any  single  scholar,  and 
it  can  only  be  done  by  an  association  of  scholars  working 
under  the  control  of  a  competent  editor,  and  I  hope  that  the 
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Council  will  see  fit  to  take  Dr.  Burgess's  suggestion  into 
practical  consideration.  I  believe  the  thing  could  be  done, 
and  that  if  it  were  done  it  would  not  only  be  of  great  value 
to  all  Oriental  students  but  might  reasonably  expect  to  be 
a  commercial  success.     (Hear,  hear.) 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  much  gratification  to  all  the 
members  of  this  Society  to  see  that  His  Excellency,  Lord 
Curzon,  has  taken  so  great  an  interest  in  Indian  history  and 
antiquities  and  in  the  conservation  of  ancient  monuments. 
It  is  understood  that  when  he  can  find  some  leisure  from  the 
pressing  duties  which  the  calamities  of  plague  and  famine 
in  India  have  imposed  upon  him,  he  hopes  to  reorganize 
the  Archaeological  Survey  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis  than 
has  hitherto  been  the  case.  I  cannot  now  discuss  that 
question,  but  there  is  one  point  which  I  think  might  be 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Government  of  India,  and  that 
is  that  the  great  dijBSculty  is  to  obtain  suitable  men,  and 
suitable  men  will  not  be  obtained  so  long  as  the  pay  of  an 
Archaeological  Surveyor  begins  at  300  rupees  per  month. 
The  recent  scheme  arranged  that  the  pay  should  rise  from 
300  to  800  rupees  a  month,  and  the  final  pay  is  enough, 
but  300  rupees  means  only  £240  sterling  a  year,  and  you 
will  not  get  anyone  who  is  worth  anything  to  go  to  India 
for  £240  a  year.  The  minimum  pay  should  be  400  or  500 
rupees  a  month,  and  then  it  can  stop  at  800  if  the 
Government  do  not  care  to  offer  more. 

I  must  not  trespass  longer  on  your  patience  now,  but  I  do 
not  like  to  sit  down  without  expressing  the  very  special 
obligations  that  all  students  of  Orientalism  are  under  to  our 
learned  Secretary,  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  for  the  two  books 
which  he  has  recently  given  to  the  world,  namely,  "The 
American  Lectures  on  Buddhism,"  and  "  The  Dialogues  of 
the  Buddha,"  which  both  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
early  primitive  Buddhism.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  I  say  that 
the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Society  have  been  earned  by  and 
are  due  to  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  our  Secretary,  to  Misa 
Hughes,  the  Assistant -Secretary — (hear,  hear) — and  all  the 
Officers  of  the  Society,  I  feel  that  I  am  only  expressing  the 
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sentiments    of    every    member    both    present   and   absent. 
(Applause.) 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Dr,  Gaster :  My  Lord,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — May  I  be 
^allowed  to  address  the  meeting  on  a  subject  which,  to 
my  mind,  is  of  paramount  importance  to  this  Society  and 
the  whole  empire.  Not  very  long  ago  I  had  the  honour 
of  representing  the  Society  in  Berlin,  and  I  then  met  an  old 
member  of  the  Society,  a  great  scholar — Professor  Sachau, 
who  is  filled  with  love  for  England.  He  has  lived  long 
enough  in  England  to  appreciate  its  greatness,  and  one 
of  his  best  books  has  been  published  in  English.  He 
expressed  himself  very  delighted  with  the  great  progress 
that  this  Society  has  made  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  He  spoke  with  the  highest  approbation  of  the 
articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  Journal,  and  I  am  sure 
that  I  am  not  exaggerating  in  stating  that  the  last  two 
numbers  were  certainly  the  best  that  have  appeared  hitherto. 
Very  little  attention  is  paid  in  general  to  what  comes  from 
abroad,  but  in  questions  of  science  attention  must  be  paid. 
There  is  no  difference  between  one  country  and  the  other, 
and  it  is  to  me  a  great  privilege  to  be  able  to  offer  the 
unstinted  praise  that  has  come  from  abroad  to  the  Society. 

I  do  not  think  I  would  be  doing  justice  to  myself,  to  you, 
or  to  the  Society  in  confining  myself  simply  to  a  report 
of  flattering  statements  from  abroad.  These  were  mixed 
with  an  expression  of  surprise  that  so  very  little  is 
understood  in  England  as  to  the  importance  of  this  Society, 
and  to  the  importance  which  the  knowledge  of  Oriental 
languages  possesses  for  a  worldwide  Empire  such  as 
England  is.  They  cannot  understand  how  it  is  possible 
that  no  University  should  be  founded  here  with  a  faculty 
especially  filled  with  Professors  who  represent  all  the 
varieties  of  Oriental  and  other  languages.  Professor  Sachau 
mentioned  to  me  that  in  Berlin,  where  he  is  the  head  of  the 
Oriental  Seminary,  there  are  at  least  sixteen  Professors 
under  him ;  and  this  is  only  a  detached  branch  of  the 
University  work.     I  took  the  trouble  to  look  through  the 
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"  Minerva  "  a  few  minutes  ago  to  see  how  many  Professors^ 
are  appointed  to  teach  Oriental  languages  in  the  Universityy 
and  I  find  that  there  are  no  less  than  thirteen  Professors 
and  Lecturers,  not  including  the  Professors  who  are  attached 
to  the  Theological  faculties,  and  who  also  teaoh  Hebrew 
and  allied  Semitic  languages.  Over  170  students  attend 
the  Seminary  in  Berlin.  In  Leipzig  there  are  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  Professors,  but  no  seminary.  I  turn 
now  to  Paris,  and  I  find  that  at  L'Eoole  des  Languea 
Orientales  Vivantes,  with  nineteen  Professors,  they  pay 
no  less  than  £6,500  in  salaries.  The  number  of  students 
attending  in  Paris  is,  if  anything,  larger  than  those 
attending  in  Berlin.  I  have  not  calculated  the  ten 
Professors  of  the  Sorbonne,  the  nine  of  the  College  de 
France,  and  those  of  the  University  proper.  I  leave  you 
to  draw  your  own  conclusions  as  to  how  much  is  done  there. 
If  I  turn  to  St.  Petersburg  I  am  sure  the  numbers  will  be 
much  higher.  What  is  done  now  in  this  country  P 
Absolutely  nothing.  In  the  Report  we  are  told  that  hope 
is  held  out  that  something  may  be  done,  that  some  miracle 
will  happen  one  day,  when  we  shall  awake  to  find 
ourselves  with  a  school  for  Oriental  languages.  We  pride 
ourselves  in  this  country  that  we  are  very  practical.  Allow 
me  to  speak  of  "  we"  for  I  have  lived  long  enough  in  this 
country  to  identify  myself  with  its  highest  interests ;  and  in 
bringing  the  little  knowledge  I  possess  from  abroad  to  bear 
upon  the  question,  I  assure  you  it  is  done  only  with  the 
sincerest  wish  to  see  the  progress  in  the  study  of  Oriental 
languages  as  high  in  England  as  in  other  countries  in  the 
world.  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  possible  that  the 
practical  English  nation  is  unable  to  grasp  the  importance 
of  Oriental  studies,  and,  to  my  mind,  this  Society  holda 
the  key  of  the  Orient;  the  key  of  the  great  economic 
problems  that  will  be  evolved  there,  and  unless  we  make 
ourselves  the  masters  of  the  key,  how  can  we  wonder  if  the 
Oermans  or  others  outstrip  us  all  over  the  East  P  I  think 
it  is  a  duty  that  I  owe  to  the  Society  and  the  country, 
especially  as  I  see  the  Press  represented,  to  bring  this  before 
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you  strongly.     We  are  not  mere  theoretical  dreamers,  and 
it  oaght  to  be  understood  that  no  practical  work  can  be 
of  any  success  that  is  not  backed  by  theoretical  teaching. 
We  must  start  from   scientific   principles,   and   recognize 
that  the  training  of  the  mind  rules  in  the  first  instance  the 
development  of  the  nation  and  of  worlds ;    the  practical 
application  is  then   mere  child's   play.     Under  Professor 
Sachau's  direction  students  are  fitted  first  with  a  theoretical 
knowledge,  and  then  follows  the  practical  application.     They 
prepare  scientific  papers  which  appear  in  a  Journal  under 
his  direction  and  that  of  other  Professors.      Many  years 
ago  I  remember  Professor  Foy  coming  through  Roumania 
to  learn  Turkish,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  most  prominent 
teachers.     How  do  they  teach  P    They  discuss  and  study 
first  the  theoretical  questions  of  the  language  and  are  led 
on  to  its  practical  use.     All  this  may  have  a  very  theoretical 
appearance,  but  these  are  the  men  who  are  sent  out  'after- 
wards as  Consuls,  as  Government  Inspectors,  as  Teachers, 
as   Guides,   and   as  the  men  who  are   entrusted  with   the 
commercial  undertakings  of  those  countries  which  Germany 
governs  in  Asia  and  Africa.     Why  should  this  not  be  done 
here  P  It  could  easily  be  accomplished,  and  if  we  can  learn 
anything  from  abroad  we  ought  to  learn  how  to  compete 
with   them,  not  only  in   their   practical   achievements  but 
also  in  the  theoretical  achievements  of  which  they  can  boast. 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  brought  home  to  the  great  corpora- 
tions that  are  so  much  identified  with  the  best  interests  of 
commerce.    It  is  necessary  to  point  out  to  them  that  technical 
education  is  only  one  branch.     It  is  the  training  of  the  mind 
which  is  of  paramount  importance ;    and  if  they  will  lend 
a  hand  in  establishing  here  a  kind  of  seminary  on  a  similar 
scale  as  abroad,  I  am  sure  they  will  not  only  benefit  them- 
selves but  the  country  in  the  highest  degree  possible.     It 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  University,  I  conceive,  to  make  the 
theoretical  background,  to  prepare  the  Professors,  to  establish 
that  part  of  the  education  left  as  a  rule  to  the  University, 
and  then  both  together  will  naturally  do  the  thing  which 
is  right.     If  it  can  be  done  through  the  initiative  of  this 
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Society,  stimulated  by  the  few  words  I  have  been  able  to 
«ay  here,  I  am  sure  we  shall  have  done  something  worthy 
of  the  occasion.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  R.  A.  Terburgh,  M.P,  :  My  Lord,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen, — ^I  am  sure  we  are  all  indebted  to  Dr.  Gaster 
for  putting  his  views  before  us  in  so  complete  and  convincing 
a  manner.  This  particular  question  was  brought  up,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  right,  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society,  and  I  then  had  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few 
words  upon  it.  I  think  it  was  myself  who  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  time  might  arrive  when  some  millionaire 
would  be  disposed  to  found  a  University  for  the  study  of 
Oriental  languages.  The  point  I  wish  to  put  before  the 
meeting  is  this,  that  since  last  year  something  practical  has 
been  done.  A  Committee  was  formed  of  certain  people  who 
are  interested  in  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  Far  East. 
They  have  the  money  to  carry  on  their  scheme  for  five  years, 
and  they  have  decided  to  attempt  the  practical  teaching  of 
Chinese  in  London.  A  retired  Consul  has  most  kindly 
undertaken  to  supervise  the  work,  and  he  is  now  in  China 
or  on  his  way  back.  He  has  secured  the  services  of  two 
natives  who  will  be  prepared  to  teach  Chinese  under  his 
direction.  That,  I  think,  is  a  very  fair  beginning,  a  small 
thing  perhaps  in  itself,  but  we  have  every  reason  to  hope 
that  advantage  will  be  taken  of  our  efforts,  and  perhaps  this 
enterprise  may  be  the  commencement  of  a  University  such 
as  we  have  had  sketched  out.  There  is,  however,  a  great 
difficulty  to  be  overcome.  The  people  of  this  country  are  so 
extremely  apathetic.  Business  men  in  London  have  been 
appealed  to,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  interest  the  business 
people  of  Manchester,  where  I  attended  the  meeting  which 
was  held  on  behalf  of  Owens  College  some  months  ago.  It 
was  then  proposed  that  a  similar  Chair  should  be  established 
there,  and,  indeed,  two  gentlemen  were  found  prepared  to 
subscribe  £25  per  annum  each  for  five  years,  but  up  to  the 
present  moment  not  another  contribution  so  far  as  I  know 
has  been  promised.  I  have  also  brought  the  subject  before 
a  large  meeting  in  Halifax.    It  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 
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but  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  heard  nothing  more  of  it. 
The  only  advioe  I  can  offer  is,  that  if  we  intend  to  suoceed 
we  must,  vulgarly  speaking,  keep  on  ''pegging  away." 
We  must  take  every  opportunity  of  pressing  the  subject 
upon  tbe  notice  of  our  fellow- oountrymen.  I  know  their 
comprehension  is  slow  ;  they  are  difficult  to  move,  but  when 
once  they  get  hold  of  an  idea  they  do  not  let  go  of  it  easily, 
they  work  it  out,  and  therefore  I  have  really  good  hopes  that 
when  this  practical  Chair  of  Chinese  has  been  working  in 
London  for  two  years  we  may  find  it  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  Chairs  of  other  Oriental  languages,  and 
that  at  no  very  distant  date  we  may  see  a  University  similar 
to  the  Oriental  University  at  Berlin  established  in  our 
midst.     (Applause.) 

Mr,  Beveridge  :  My  Lord,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 
I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Translations  from 
the  Oriental  languages,  and  I  wish  to  draw  attention 
especially  to  a  valuable  translation  made  lately  by  a  member 
of  our  Society ;  I  refer  to  the  translation  of  the  Memoirs 
of  Jahangir,  by  Mr.  Rogers.  The  original  is  a  most 
interesting  work  and  full  of  information.  He  has  made 
reference  to  the  plague,  to  the  gallant  conduct  of  the- 
English  at  Surat,  and  many  other  things.  The  translation 
is  a  most  elaborate  work.  I  saw  it  the  other  day  in  this 
room.  There  are  two  parts,  and  he  has  made  a  complete 
index,  and  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity  that  a  translation,, 
which  I  am  sure  must  be  a  good  one,  should  remain  buried 
away.  Mr.  Rogers  has  made  his  translation  from  the 
printed  edition  which  was  issued  from  Aligarh,  but  besides 
that  printed  volume  there  are  many  manuscripts^  and  in  the 
British  Museum  there  is  a  translation  by  that  great  scholar 
William  Erskine.  I  presume  Mr.  Rogers  has  compared 
his  translation  with  that,  but  if  he  has  not  he  ought  to  do 
so  before  finally  publishing  it.  I  have  lately  returned  from 
India,  where  1  went  to  look  for  Persian  manuscripts,  and 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  trespass  upon  your  patience  for  a  few 
minutes,  I  will  give  you  the  result  of  my  investigations. 
The  first  thing  that  struck  me  was   the   fact  that  many 
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manuscripts  have  disappeared.  I  went  to  one  or  two  places 
which  were  famous  seats  of  learning,  and  I  could  not  find 
a  single  manuscript.  On  questioning  people  about  them 
they  said,  **  Oh  yes,  one  man  had  had  manuscripts  up  to 
three  years  ago,  and  then  his  house  was  burnt  and  all  lost.'^ 
Elliot  speaks  of  that  valuable  book  the  Tarikh  Eashldi, 
which  was  recently  translated  by  Denison  Ross,  as  common 
in  India,  yet  Mr.  Ney  Elias  mentions  in  the  introduction  that 
he  could  not  find  a  single  copy  in  India.  I  found  several, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  common.  I  discovered  a  very  good 
copy  in  Hyderabad,  and  another  in  Delhi,  and  another  in  the 
excellent  library  at  Bampur.  I  was  about  seven  months  in 
India,  and  although  I  must  say  I  failed  in  the  main  object 
of  my  journey,  yet  I  was  not  altogether  unsuccessful.  My 
chief  object  was  to  find  a  particular  manuscript  written 
by  a  lady,  but  I  could  not  get  any  information  about  it. 
I  saw  many  interesting  things  and  I  also  got  a  few 
manuscripts.  Among  other  things  I  have  stood  upon  the 
place  where  the  great  Akbar  was  born,  and  I  found  that 
place  is  very  different  from  what  we  are  led  to  believe.  It 
is  usually  supposed  that  he  was  born  inside  the  fort,  but 
according  to  local  tradition  he  was  born  under  a  tree  in  the 
fields  about  a  mile  away.  I  saw  the  tomb  of  Abul  Fazl, 
who  was  murdered  on  his  way  back  to  Agra.  This  murder 
took  place  in  the  village  of  Antari,  in  the  Q-walior  State, 
and  there  is  the  grave  to  this  day,  but  it  is  sadly  neglected. 
I  was  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  to  a  Hindustani 
book  published  lately  in  Lahore.  Mr.  Blochmann  says 
nothing  about  the  man  being  buried  there.  I  saw  the  tomb 
of  BadaQni,  which  Mr.  Blochmann  had  failed  to  find,  and 
it  is  still  in  good  preservation.  In  the  way  of  manuscripts 
I  found  a  Persian  translation  of  a  book  by  Albiriini,  the 
original  of  which  seems  to  be  totally  lost,  and  the  Persian 
translation  is  unknown  in  Europe.  I  procured  some  local 
histories  and  so  on,  and  I  think  that  if  I  had  stayed  longer 
and  had  had  more  money  I  could  have  done  much  more, 
but  certainly  the  time  is  fast  slipping  away.  Every  year 
manuscripts  are  being  lost,   so  that  although  the  Persian 
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translatioii  is  a  very  important  thing,  I  think  still  more 
important  is  the  publication  of  the  text.  If  we  once  have 
the  text  published  we  may  wait  for  the  translation,  as  the 
thing  is  safe,  but  several  books  have  been  totally  lost  because 
they  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  manuscript  and  never 
printed. 

Lord  Beat/:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  wish  to  support 
the  adoption  of  the  Report,  and  before  I  make  any  remarks 
on  the  Report,  there  is  one  subject  which  I  am  sure  is  in 
all  our  thoughts  and  to  which  I  think  some  allusion  must  be 
made,  and  that  is  what  Mr.  Vincent  Smith  has  so  aptly 
called  the  terrible  calamities  of  which  India  is  a  victim  at 
the  present  moment.  I  must  say  that  all  we  hear  and  read 
of  the  extent  of  the  famine  (I  use  that  word  although  I  have 
always  considered  the  expression  misleading ;  pauperism  is 
the  word  I  would  rather  use)  which  at  this  moment  prevails 
in  India  is  of  such  a  nature  that  we  must  all  feel  that  it  is 
a  gigantic  evil  When  we  so  often  hear  that  abroad  just  now 
the  feelings  towards  this  country  are  not  exactly  friendly, 
I  think  that  we  ought  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  in  Berlin 
a  large  subscription  was  given  on  behalf  of  the  suffering 
caused  by  the  famine.  There  is  another  country  with  which 
in  former  days  our  relations  were  very  friendly  and  may 
become  friendly  again,  namely,  Turkey.  The  Turks,  as  we 
all  know,  are  very  generous,  perhaps  too  generous,  and  the 
Sultan  has  given  authority  to  collect  money  for  the  Indian 
famine.  I  need  not  say  that  the  Americans,  who  on 
a  previous  occasion  have  sent  help  to  our  people,  have  also 
on  this  occasion  shown  their  sympathy  on  an  effective  scale. 
I  think  these  are  features  of  an  international  feeling  which 
we  on  this  side  ought  to  appreciate,  and  which  at  all  events 
are  rays  of  sunshine. 

Now,  I  must  in  the  first  place  allude  to  the  losses  which 
this  Society  has  sustained,  and  I  shall  take  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  most  grievous  loss,  because  in  recording  the 
illustrious  dead  we  should  always  regret  most,  I  think, 
those  whose  lives  have  been  cut  short  when  they  were  full 
of  promise.      (Hear,   hear.)      In  the  death   of  that   most 
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promising  young  American  scholar,  Mr.  Warren,  whose 
works  gave  so  much  promise  for  the  study  of  Pali  and 
Buddhism,  we  have  to  deplore  the  death  of  a  man  who, 
I  am  sure,  would  in  future  years  have  added  much  to  our 
fund  of  Oriental  knowledge.  Then  there  is  another  man 
on  this  list  who  was  in  his  way  a  most  remarkable  man. 
I  mean  Mr.  Simpson.  He  was  not  intended  to  be  a  scholar, 
but  he  developed  his  scholarship  in  connection  with  other 
duties,  and  what  he  gave  to  the  world  with  regard  to  the 
countries  he  was  led  to  visit  for  other  purposes  is,  I  am  told, 
of  a  very  important  nature.  Then  the  name  of  Sir  Monier 
Monier- Williams  is  familiar  to  us  all.  We  know  that  an 
Institute  was  founded  through  him  at  Oxford,  and  we  know 
how  persevering  and  enthusiastic  he  was  in  all  that  he 
undertook  for  the  benefit  of  Oriental  students.  Then  there 
is  another  name  which  I  know  gives  rise,  unfortunately, 
to  very  different  feelings,  but  for  my  part  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  my  relations  with  Dr.  Leitner  have  always  been 
extremely  cordial.  I  found  that  when  an  appeal  was  made 
to  him  not  to  push  certain  of  his  own  opinions  which  he 
held  very  strongly,  I  never  had  any  difficulty  in  getting 
him  to  yield  to  what  were  the  considerations  urged  by 
others.  I  should  also  like  to  say  that  I  am  not  going  to 
enter  upon  a  controversy  about  Dr.  Leitner's  works,  but 
of  this  1  am  convinced,  that  he  had  a  true  feeling  of  friend- 
ship and  of  regard  for  Orientals,  and  that  on  every  occasion, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  methods  he  used,  his  paramount 
desire  was  to  make  us  realize  more  the  intricacy  of  matters 
connected  with  Oriental  affairs. 

The  next  statement  that  I  have  to  make,  as  Sir  Charles 
Lyall  has  mentioned  to  you,  is  regarding  the  award  of  the 
Medal.  It  has  on  this  occasion  been  awarded  to  Dr.  E.  West, 
and  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  has 
consented  to  hand  the  Medal  to  the  scholar  who  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  be  selected  for  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  highest  honour  which  it  is  possible  in  this  country  to 
confer  on  an  Oriental  scholar. 

I  join  heartily  in  what  has  already  been  said,  that  the 
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Council  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  WoUaston  for  the 
energy  which  he  has  displayed  in  obtaining  funds  for  us, 
and  in  bringing  this  matter  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
I  wish  to  read  to  you  what  is  stated  with  regard  to  the 
Oriental  Translation  Fund  in  the  Report.  [Portion  of 
Report  read.] 

Mr.  Beveridge  and  Mr.  Vincent  Smith  have  alluded  to 
the  translations,  and  it  is  most  important  that  for  this 
Oriental  Translation  Fund  we  should  have  more  money. 
There  are,  of  course,  numbers  of  books  which  require  to 
be  edited.  We  have  a  number  of  manuscripts  which  we 
should  like  to  make  accessible  to  scholars,  but  unless  the 
funds  are  forthcoming,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  we  are  very 
much  crippled.  I  may  also  mention  that  we  have  been 
negotiating  with  Mr.  Le  Strange  on  the  publication  of  the 
Geography  of  Mesopotamia,  which  will  be  published  by  the 
Oxford  Clarendon  Press,  and  another  work  is  by  Major 
Qerini,  on  the  Ancient  Geography  of  the  Far  East.  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  the  publication  of  that 
volume  has  been  made  secure  by  co-operation  between  us 
and  the  Geographical  Society,  the  two  societies  having  been 
able  to  come  to  an  agreement. 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Dr.  Gaster  has  made  a  speech 
in  which  I  recognize  many  of  the  features  of  speeches  that 
I  have  made  at  this  table  on  former  occasions,  but  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  take  a  brighter  view  of  our  prospects 
with  regard  to  the  spread  of  Oriental  studies  than  he  does. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  Statutory  Commission  have  not 
thought  fit  to  originate  a  School  of  Oriental  Studies.  Of 
course  I  do  hot  know  what  the  reasons  were ;  whether  it 
was  that  among  the  Statutory  Commissioners  there  was  no 
gentleman  who  represented  Oriental  Studies ;  that  in  itself 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Statutory  Commission,  of  course, 
constitutes  a  gap  that  might  not  have  been  avoided.  In  any 
case  I  feel  confident  that  when  the  new  Senate,  which,  as 
you  all  know,  will  ere  long  be  appointed,  enters  upon  its 
duties  in  organizing  the  new  University,  and  when  this 
Council  place    the   case  before   the  Senate    in    the  ^  same 
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eloquent  manner  in  which  Dr.  Qaster  has  put  it  before  us 
just  now,  then  I  think  that  at  last  we  shall  awaken  to  our 
responsibilities  as  a  great  Eastern  Power.  At  all  events,  in 
London  we  shall  have  a  thorough  recognition  of  the  various 
Chairs  which  at  present  exist,  but  let  me  add  that  it  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  organize  a  School  unless  we  can  persuade 
students  to  enter  it.  At  present  the  worst  feature  of  the 
situation  is,  not  that  Chairs  do  not  exist,  because,  as  you 
are  aware,  you  have  only  to  look  at  the  programmes  of 
University  College  and  of  King's  College  to  discover  that 
lectures  are  given  on  a  great  variety  of  Oriental  subjects. 
But  it  is  this,  that  when  you  ask  who  attend  lectures  on 
Pali  or  on  Chinese,  you  are  informed  that  there  are  one 
or  two  men,  and  in  some  cases  you  will  be  told  that 
a  Professor  gives  no  lectures  because  there  are  no  students. 
Well,  that  is  undoubtedly  a  most  lamentable  state  of  things. 
There  are  various  ways  of  correcting  it.  There  is,  of  course, 
the  Government,  which  in  a  great  many  directions  in  giviug 
employment  to  officials  can  make  the  knowledge  of  these 
languages  compulsory.  In  appointments  of  officials  for 
the  Indian,  the  Colonial,  the  Foreign  Office  Services  in  the 
East,  the  Government  can  raise  the  standard  of  require- 
ments. There  are  a  great  many  other  means  by  which  it 
might  be  done.  As  Dr.  Gaster  has  already  pointed  out,  in 
France  there  are  numbers  of  students  who  are  attending 
these  lectures,  and  also  in  Berlin.  Why  are  these  studies 
vigorously  prosecuted  in  countries  with  much  smaller 
Oriental  territories  ?  And  to  what  is  due  the  disappointing 
fact  that  here  the  need  does  not  seem  to  be  felt  for  this  branch 
of  education  P  Are  we  to  wait  until  we  reap  the  disastrous 
results  of  neglecting  them  P  That  is  unfortunately  what  too 
often  happens  in  England ;  at  a  given  moment  something 
happens  to  reveal  the  fact  that  our  rivals  have  overreached 
us,  and  why  P  Because  they  have  forestalled  us  in  training 
the  men  who  defy  our  competition.  Then  there  is  au 
outburst  of  alarm  in  the  country.  I  need  not  allude  to 
present  circumstances,  as  you  are  all  aware  of  them.  Then 
comes   the  cry,  "  What  has   the   Intelligence  Department 
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been  about  P  "  I  hope  it  will  never  be  our  fate  in  the  East 
to  be  thus  outwitted,  but  there  are  circurnstanceSi  to  which 
I  need  not  allude,  which  may  any  day  reveal  the  fact  that 
the  ignorance  of  the  language  and  customs  of  a  certain  tribe 
might  give  rise  to  friction  or  difficulties.  Then  of  course 
the  cry  would  be  heard,  **  Why  are  your  officials  not  properly 
trained  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties?"  It  is  the  same 
story  all  round,  that  what  England,  above  all  countries, 
with  her  great  Empire  wants  in  all  directions  is  organization 
of  its  Intelligence  Department,  and  I  call  this  Oriental 
School,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Intelligence  Department 
of  your  Eastern  Empire.  That  is  what  you  want  to  organize, 
and  your  great  Eastern  interests  can  never  be  safe  until  that 
Intelligence  Department  is  placed  on  a  regular  and  sound 
footing,  and  the  public  made  aware  of  the  use  to  which  it 
is  to  be  put.  I  hope  on  the  next  occasion  I  have  to  address 
you  that  Dr.  Gaster  and  I  will  not  have  any  reason  to  allude 
to  this  peril. 

A  note  has  been  put  in  my  hand  while  I  have  been 
mentioning  the  illustrious  dead :  *'  Did  I  forget  to  allude  to 
Sir  William  Hunter?"  You  will  perhaps  recollect  that 
immediately  after  that  sad  news  reached  us,  at  one  of  our 
General  Meetings,  I  expressed  my  sense  of  the  great  loss 
which  Orientalism  had  suffered  by  the  death  of  Sir  William 
Hunter.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  am  prepared  to  repeat 
what  I  said  on  that  occasion  as  to  how  much  I  felt  his  loss 
personally.  His  death  deprived  the  study  of  the  history 
of  India  of  one  of  its  most  eminent  writers. 

There  is  one  very  pleasing  duty  which  still  is  incumbent 
on  me.  Probably  no  one  is  more  aware  of  Professor  Rhys 
Davids's  services  than  I  am,  because  no  one  relies  more  on 
his  assistance  than  I  do.  I  ask  you  to  acknowledge  the 
energy  and  the  skill  with  which  our  valued  Secretary 
discharges  his  duties  to  this  Society.  One  of  the  most 
important  works  that  this  Society  undertakes  is  the  Joumal, 
and  its  success  is  due  entirely  to  Professor  Rhys  Davids  and 
to  the  magnetism  which  he  exercises  on  the  contributors  to 
the  Journal.     They  have  so  great  a  belief  in  his  powers  of 
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editing  the  Journal  that  we  are  never  without  matter,  and 
very  often  we  have  to  reject  articles  which  we  should  be  glad 
to  print.  During  the  absence  of  Professor  Rhys  Davids — and 
we  were  all  delighted  that  he  could  enjoy  that  holiday,  if 
holiday  it  was,  because  I  need  not  tell  you  how  active  he  was 
and  how  successful  his  travels  have  been — Dr.  Codrington 
has  discharged  the  Secretary's  duties  with  the  greatest  care. 
As  to  Miss  Hughes,  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said  on 
many  previous  occasions — and  I  am  sure  that  Professor  Rhys 
Davids  would  say  the  same — that  I  do  not  know  how  we 
should  get  on  without  her.  Whenever  anyone  comes  here 
and  wants  to  know  anything  about  the  Society,  she  is  always 
ready  to  give  information  and  to  attend  to  our  needs. 
I  hope  that  our  next  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  under 
more  favourable  circumstances  as  regards  India,  and  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  fact  that 
India  has  recovered  from  those  two  great  calamities — famine 
and  plague.  "We  know  what  an  extraordinary  recuperative 
power  India  displays.  I  hope  also  that  the  list  of  departed 
illustrious  Oriental  scholars  will  not  be  so  large  a  one  as 
it  has  been  on  this  occasion. 

I  beg  to  ask  you  whether  you  will  agree  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Report  as  printed. 

(Carried  unanimously.) 

Professor  Rhy%  Davids:  I  have  been  asked  by  Mr.  Wollaston, 
who  is  not  here,  to  move  in  his  name  that  the  Council  have 
just  considered  it  expedient  that  a  new  edition  of  our  rules 
should  be  prepared;  and  he  has  been  asked  to  lay  before  this 
meeting  the  proposal  that  Dr.  Thornton,  Dr.  Codrington, 
Mr.  Brandreth,  and  Mr.  Wollaston  should  be  the  Committee 
appointed  to  prepare  such  new  edition  and  report  to  the  next 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Seconded  by  Dr.  Cust.     (Carried.) 

Professor  Rhys  Davids  then  read  the  draft  of  a  deed 
which  had  been  drawn  up  for  the  permanent  administration 
of  the  Medal  Fund.     The  draft  was  duly  agreed  to. 
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June  12. — Sir  Raymond  West,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
It  was  announced  that — 

Mrs.  Mond, 

Mrs.  Bullock  Workman,  and 

Mr.  W.  W.  Skeat 

had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  M.  Longworth  Dames  read  a  paper  entitled  ''Some 
New  Gandhara  Sculptures/'  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 
A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Kennedy,  Sir  Martin 
Conway,  Professor  Bendall,  Dr.  Hoey,  and  the  Secretary 
took  part 


II.   Contents  of  Foreign  Oriental  Journals. 
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Weissbach  (F.  H.).     Die  geographische  Liste  ii,  R  60. 
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zusammengesetzten  Worter  fur  *Berg'  im  Sanskrit. 
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Hurgronje  (0.  Snouck).     Berichtigung. 

Schidthess  (F.).     Cbristlich  Palastinisches. 

Band  liv.  Heft  1. 

Praetorius  (F.).  Zu  Winckler's  Aufsatz  in  dieser  Zeit- 
schrift,  Bd.  liii,  526. 

Sabaisch  "Person.** 

Zum  cbristlich  palastiniscben  Evangeliar. 

Wolff  (M.).     Analekten. 

Goldscbmied  (Dr.  L.).    Zur  Cbronologie  der  Konigsbiicber. 

Steinscbneider  (M.).  Sabl  ben  Biscbr:  Sahl  al-Tabari 
und  All  b.  Sabl. 

Oldeuberg  (H.).     Yediscbe  TJntersucbungen. 
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Tiernamens  )L1qL  . 

Aufrecbt  (Tb.).     Neue  Erwerbungen  aus  Bombay. 

Caland  ( W.).    Zur  Exegese  und  Eritik  der  rituellen  Sutras. 

Brooks  (E.  W.).  The  Chronological  Canon  of  James  of 
Edessa. 

Stackelberg  (R.  V.).     Persica. 

Ginsburger  (Dr.  M.).  Aramaiscbe  Introduktionen  zum 
Thargumvortrag  an  Festtagen. 

Hiising  (G.).    Anmerkungen  zur  iranischen  Namenkunde. 

Reckendorf  (H.).  Artikelbafter  Gebraucb  des  Personal 
Pronomens  im  Semitiscben  und  Yerwandtes. 

II.  JojTBJXAii  AsiATiaini.    Serie  ii.  Tome  xt,  No.  1. 

Grenard  (M.).  La  Ugende  de  Satok  Bogbra  Eban  et 
I'bistoire. 
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III.  ViEimrA  Obosttal  Jottbital.    Yol.  xiy,  Nob.  1,  2. 

Lehmann  (C.  F.).  Yon  der  deutschen  armeniBchen  Ex- 
pedition. 

BohUingk  (0.).     Kritische  Beitrage. 

Winternitz  (M.).     Genesis  des  Mahabharata. 

Rhodokanakis  (N.).  Uber  zwei  zu  al-Madina  gesehene 
Sonn  enfinstemisse. 

Mahler  (Ed.).  TJeber  zwei  zu  al-Madlna  gesehene 
Sonnenfinstemisse. 

Caland  (W.).  Ueber  das  Yaitanasutra  und  die  Stellung 
des  Brahman  im  Yedisehen  Opfer. 

£iihnert  (F.).     Zur  £enntniss  der  chiDesischen  Mnsik. 

Miiller  (D.  H.).  Textkritische  Glossen  zu  den  Proverbien, 
Cap.  23  und  24. 


III.   Obituary  Notice. 

William  Frederic  Sinclair, 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  F. 
Sinclair,  late  Bombay  Civil  Service,  on  the  15th  of  May,  in 
his  52nd  year. 

He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  William  Sinclair,  D.L.,  of  Holly 
Hill,  County  Tyrone,  and,  after  education  at  the  Armagh 
Royal  School,  was  appointed  to  the  Indian  Civil  Service  in 
1866,  and  arrived  at  Bombay  in  1868.  He  served  through 
the  usual  course  of  grades  in  the  Civil  Administrative  Ranks, 
until  he  became  a  Senior  Collector  in  1890  and  was  appointed 
to  Thana.  After  holding  that  post  until  1894  he  came  home 
and  retired.  It  was  whilst  acting  as  Collector  and  Forest 
{Settlement  Officer  of  the  Kolaba  District  in  the  eighties 
that  Mr.  Sinclair  probably  did  his  best  work.  Here  he  was 
in  his  right  place :  fond  of  the  sea  and  all  that  is  in  or  upon 
it,  an  ardent  naturalist  and  student  of  flora  and  fauna, 
and  with  a  lively  interest  in  the  hardy  seafaring  people  of 
the  coast,  he  became  more  than  is  usually  the  case  personified 
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with  that  district,  and  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  about  the 
people,  their  languages  and  customs,  about  the  trees  and 
the  birds  and  fishes,  of  which  he  had  not  some,  if  not  full, 
knowledge.  Amongst  sailors,  European  and  native,  his  work 
in  connection  with  the  Alibag  lifeboats  was  well  known  and 
appreciated. 

Sir  James  M.  Campbell,  K.C.I.E.,  who  knew  him  well, 
is  good  enough  to  send  the  following  notes  :^"  When 
Mr.  Sinclair  was  Collector  of  Eolaba,  that  is,  the  coast  to 
the  south  of  Bombay  Harbour,  the  occurrence  of  more  than 
one  wreck  showed  that,  in  spite  of  the  improved  lighting 
of  the  entrance  to  Bombay,  mistakes  in  dark  stormy  weather 
might  still  occur.  The  lifeboat  and  staff  of  Koli  boatmen, 
which  about  twenty  years  before  had  more  than  once  rendered 
good  service,  were  maintained  in  little  more  than  in  name. 
Mr.  Sinclair  succeeded,  mainly  by  gifts  of  his  own  and  from 
his  friends,  in  having  an  efficient  lifeboat  built  and  arrange- 
ments for  the  crew  set  in  order.  Mr.  Sinclair  was  much 
attached  to  the  Kolis,  or  local  fishermen,  whose  skill  and 
courage  as  seamen  have  been  the  admiration  of  most  officers 
of  the  District  who  have  been  fond  of  the  sea.  With  the 
help  of  the  Kolis  he  worked  at  the  subject  of  the  salt-water 
fish  of  the  District  with  such  success  as  to  send  one  of 
the  best  collections  to  the  Fishery  Exhibition  in  London. 
Besides  of  fish,  Mr.  Sinclair  had  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
animals,  especially  of  the  birds,  of  the  parts  of  Western  India 
in  which  he  served.  He  was  also  fond  of  forest  work,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  forest  trees  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency. 

^*  Place  and  personal  names  was  a  favourite  •  study.  On 
these  subjects,  and  on  caste  and  the  daily  life,  religion,  and 
customs  of  the  Hindus  of  many  portions  of  Western  India, 
his  knowledge  was  accurate  and  remarkable.  On  many  of 
these  subjects  Mr.  Sinclair  contributed  interesting  and  useful 
papers  to  the  Indian  Antiquary  and  other  journals.  Caves 
and  old  temples  he  studied  with  zeal,  and  made,  perhaps, 
the  most  valuable  district  notes  both  for  Khandesh  and  for 
Kolaba  of  the  series  which  was  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
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^  Lists  of  Antiquarian  Bemains  in  the  Bombay  Presidency/ 
compiled  by  Dr.  J.  Burgess.  Mr.  Sinclair's  writings  did 
much  to  increase  the  knowledge  regarding  the  Hemadpanti 
temples  and  the  Ahir  or  Oauli  dynasty  of  Ehandesh.  In 
writing,  as  in  talk,  Mr.  Sinclair  had  a  homely  and  humorous 
way  of  regarding  all  subjects  which  interested  him.  His 
style  was  clear  and  effective ;  and  for  a  writer  almost  cut 
off  from  books  he  had  an  unusual  command  of  slang  or 
technique  of  many  subjects  on  which  he  wrote." 

In  a  notice  of  Mr.  Sinclair  in  the  Times  of  India  the 
writer  says :  '^  He  had  two  hobbies.  One  was  the  lifeboat 
which  he  was  instrumental  in  providing  for  Alibag,  and 
which  has  been  a  blessing  to  the  seafaring  population  along 
the  coast.  The  other — ^and  no  bad  hobby  either — was  the 
people  of  his  district.  Mr.  Sinclair  might  best  be  described 
as  a  survival  into  our  own  days  of  the  district  officer  of  an 
earlier  generation,  who  was  more  at  home  amongst  his 
people  than  amongst  his  office  files,  trusting  them  and 
winning  their  trust,  and  knowing  them  better  and  caring 
more  for  them  than  the  loquacious  politicians  who  called 
him  an  alien,  and  pretended  that  they  alone  understood  the 
ryot  and  his  wants.  It  seems  but  the  other  day  that  he 
was  ruling  the  £olaba  and  afterwards  the  Thana  District 
with  a  benevolent  despotism  which  the  people  liked  more 
perhaps  than  the  Government." 

Mr.  Sinclair  became  a  member  of  our  Society  in  1877, 
and  sent  several  communications  to  the  Journal.  Many 
will  feel  his  loss  as  of  one  to  whom  they  could  refer  for 
information  on  many  subjects  with  certainty  of  a  ready  and 
useful  reply. 

During  the  last  few  months  Mr.  Sinclair  was  occupied 
much  in  translating  and  editing,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Donald  Ferguson,  the  **  Travels  of  Pedro  Teixeira " 
for  the  Hakluyt  Society. 

0.  C. 
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IV.    Notes  and  News. 

Dr.  Alexander  de  £eol  requests  us  to  publish  the 
following  additions  and  corrections  to  his  communication 
printed  above  at  p.  140  : — 

Add  :  — ^- . 

After  the  first  line  of  the  poem : 

^*  As  drunkards,  licentious  fellows,  and  cheats  have  we  come. 
Like  unto  the  atoms  in  the  sunbeam  our  dust  is  en- 
circling thee/' 

In  the  first  line  JU?  is  a  misprint  for  JIU ;  in  the  second, 
j'^-Mrf  is  for  J  jjj^f-i . 

Correct  : 

In  the  translation  (p.  141),  instead  of  "We  have  come 
as  the  heroes  of  the  mighty,  powerful  Creator,"  I  would  have 
it  now  "  We  have  come  to  go  around  by  the  order  of  the 
powerful  Creator." 

Instead  of  "  We  have  come  as  the  mind  and  soul  of  the 
turning  sphere,"  is  to  be  read  "As  a  soul  have  we  come 
behind  the  turning  vault." 

"  When  it  had  become  a  curtain  to  us,  the  sun  and  the 
moon  of  the  soul,"  is  more  correctly  rendered  by  "  When 
our  star  had  become  the  moon  and  sun  of  the  soul." 

"  Facts  and  Fancies  about  Java,"  by  Augusta  de  Wit 
(London  :  Luzac,  1899),  is  the  title  of  a  chatty  and  readable 
volume,  with  illustrations,  on  the  social  life  and  customs  of 
this  interesting  island.  There  is  nothing  very  new  in  this 
little  work,  which  does  not  rise  above  the  level  of  a  traveller's 
account  of  his  experiences.  But  it  gives  a  number  of 
interesting  details  and  descriptions. 
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From  St.  Petersburg  comes  the  news  of  the  death,  on 
Thursday,  May  10th,  of  the  veteran  Professor  W.  Wassiljew 
(Vasirev),  many  years  Professor  of  Chinese  in  the  University 
and  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Wassiljew's  great  work  on  Buddhism  was  written  as  long 
ago  as  1856,  but,  being  founded  on  original  Tibetan  and 
Chinese  authorities,  it  retains  its  importance.  This  was 
translated  into  French  and  German.  Amongst  the  chief 
of  his  other  works  are  "History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Eastern  portion  of  Central  Asia"  (1857),  ''Mohammedan 
Movement  in  China''  (1867),  Manchurian  Chrestomathy 
and  Dictionary  (1863-66),  and  ''Materials  for  a  History  of 
Chinese  Literature"  (1887).  Wassiljew  was  bom  in  1818 
at  Nijni  Novgorod — ^From  the  Athencsum. 

An  interesting  literary  discovery  is  announced  from 
Calcutta.  Pandit  Haraprasada  Sastri,  of  Presidency  College, 
has  recently  received  from  Nepal  a  copy  of  a  Sanskrit  poem 
called  "  Ramapalacarita."  This  narrates  in  the  same  words 
{more  indico)  by  an  elaborate  chain  of  double  entendre  the 
exploits  of  the  mythical  hero  Rama  and  of  Ramapala, 
a  member  of  the  last  Buddhist  dynasty  of  India,  who 
reigned  in  Bengal  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  a.d. 
The  discovery  should  prove  to  be  of  special  value,  as  the 
Palas  are  known  only  from  a  few  inscriptions  and  colophons 
of  MSS.  and  from  scanty  notices  in  Mohammedan  chroniclers, 
mention  of  them  in  Indian  literature  having  been  as  yet 
entirely  wanting. — From  the  Athenteum. 
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GOLD    MEDAL    FUND. 

In  1897  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  established 
a  Jubilee  Gold  Medal,  to  be  awarded  every  third  year,  as 
an  eDcouragement  to  Oriental  learning  amongst  English- 
speaking  people  throughout  the  world;  and  to  meet  the 
expense  contributions  were  invited  from  those  interested  in 
the  scheme. 

A  beautiful  design  was  prepared,  and  dies  engraved,  by 
Mr.  Pinches;  the  first  Medal  was  awarded,  on  the  report 
of  a  Committee  of  Selection,  to  Professor  Cowell,  and 
was  presented  to  him  by  Lord  Reay  at  a  Special  General 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  the  proceedings  of  which  will  be 
found  reported  in  the  Journal  for  July,  1898. 

The  subscriptions  (including  interest  on  deposits)  amounted 
to  £338  lbs.  lOd,,  and  the  disbursements  (including  cost  of 
die)  to  £91  5«.  lOd,,  leaving  a  balance  (after  providing 
the  Medal  for  the  present  year)  of  £247  10«.  Od,,  of 
which  amount  £215  6«.  0^/.  was  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  £200  Nottingham  Corporation  3  per  cent.  Irredeemable 
Stock  (a  Trustee  Stock),  and  there  is  therefore  a  sum 
in  hand  of  £32  4s.  Od.  The  amount  invested  forms  the 
nucleus  of  an  Endowment  Fund ;  but  as  it  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  providing  a  Medal  will  amount  to  upwards  of 
£24,  and  as  it  is  to  be  given  every  third  year,  the  annual 
income  required  will  be  about  £8.  To  produce  this  another 
£100  Stock  must  be  purchased,  and  the  deficiency  is  therefore 
about  £70. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  amount  will  be  forthcoming  during 
the  next  few  months,  so  that  on  the  presentation  of  the 
Medal  in  the  Summer  of  1900  it  may  be  announced  that  the 
entire  sum  has  been  raised. 

Contributions,  which  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  Society's 
Journal,  will  be  received  by  the  Secretary,  or  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Medal  Fund. 


BoTAL  Asiatic  Society, 
22,  Albbmarlb  Stbbbt,  London. 
June,  1900. 


A.  N.  WOLLASTON, 

Chairman  of  Committee, 
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We  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  Medal 
has  been  awarded  to  Dr.  £.  W.  West,  in  recognition  of  his 
distinguished  services  to  historical  research  in  the  field  of 
Zoroastrianism.  The  presentation  will  be  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Society  by  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Marlborough 
House  on  July  11th  at  11.30. 
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V.    Additions  to  the  Library. 

Presented  by  the  India  Office. 

Forrest  (G.  W.).  Index  to  the  Selections  from  the 
Letters,  Despatches,  and  other  State  Papers  preserved 
in  the  Bombay  Secretariat.  Mar&tha  Series,  yoL  i, 
parts  1-3 ;  and  Home  Series,  vols,  i  and  ii. 

4to.    Bombay,  1899. 

Portman  (M.  V.).  A  History  of  our  Relations  with  the 
Andamans.     Two  vols.  4to.     Calcutta,  1899. 

Presented  by  the  German  Oovernment. 

Berlin  Royal  Library,  Catalogue  of  MSS.  Vols,  xxii  and 
xxiii.  4to.     Berlin,  1899. 

Presented  by  the  Author. 

Kumaraswami  Aiyar  (T.  S.).      Vflapuri,  or  a  Peep  into 

the  Past  of  Vellore.       Pamphlet.     8vo.     Vellore,  1900. 

Oust  (R.  B.).   Linguistic  and  Oriental  Essays.   Series  2-5. 

8vo.    London,  1887-1898. 
Edmunds   (A   J.).      A  Dialogue  on  Former  Existence 
between  Gotamo  and  his  Monks.    Part  i. 

Pamphlet.     8vo.     Philadelphia,  1899. 

Dieterici   (Dr.  F.).     Der  Musterstaat  von  Alfarabi  aus 

dem  Arabischen  iibertragen.  8vo.     Leiden,  1900. 

Bobrinski  (Count  A.).   Ornaments  of  the  Jajiks  of  Darwaz, 

Bokhara.  Fol.    Moscow,  1900. 

Sankaranarayana  (P.).     Telugu-English  Dictionary. 

8vo.     Madras,  1900. 

Presented  by  Professor  Rhys  Davids. 

Bilgrami  (Syed  Ali).  A  Short  Quide  to  the  Cave-Temples 
of  Elura.  Pamphlet.     8vo.     Madras,  1898. 

Presented  by  Dr.  Oust. 

"  Pro  Finlandia.'*  Fol.     1899. 
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Presented  hy  Profe^or  Fausboll  {the  editor). 

Dhammapaday  edited  a  second  time  with  a  literal  Latin 
translation  and  notes.  8yo.    London,  1900. 

Presented  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Weitbrecht   (Dr.   H.  TJ.).     The  Urdu  New  Testament, 
a  history  of  its  language  and  its  versions. 

8yo.    London,  1900. 

Presented  by  the  Consul  for  Japan  in  London. 

Masayoshi  (Count  Matsukata).     Report  on  the  Adoption 
of  the  Gold  Standard  in  Japan.  8yo.     Tokio,  1899. 

Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

Harlez  (C.de).  Kong  Tze  Kia-Yu:  Les  Entretiensfamiliers 

de  Confucius  traduits.  8vo.     Paris,  Louvain,  1899. 

Eggeling  (Dr.  J.),    featapatha  Brahmana.    Part  V,  Books 

xi-xiv  (S.B.E.,  voL  xliv).  8to.     Oxford,  1900. 

Thimm  (C.  A.).      Arabic  Self-taught  (Syrian).     Third 

edition.  8vo.    London, 

Neumann  (Dr.  K.  E.).     Die  Reden  Gotamo  Buddho's  aus 

der  mittleren   Sammlung    Majjhimanikayo   des    Pali- 

Kanons.     Bd.  ii,  Lief.  2.  8yo.    Leipzig,  1900. 

Macdonell  (A.  A.).    History  of  Sanskrit  Literature. 

8vo.    London,  1900. 
Becker  (C.  H.).    Ibn  Gauzf  s  Manaqib  *Omar  ibn  *Abd  el 
'Aziz  besprochen  und  im  Auszuge  mitgeteilt. 

8vo.    Berlin,  1900. 
De  Wit  (Augusta).    Facts  and  Fancies  about  Java. 

8vo.    London,  1900. 

Brown   (R.),   Jun.      Researches  into  the  Origin  of  the 

Primitive  Constellations  of  the  GFreeks,   Phoenicians, 

and  Babylonians.     Vol.  ii.  8vo.    London,  1900. 

Nallino  (0.  A).    L'Arabo  parlato  in  Egitto. 

8vo.     Milano,  1900. 
Bonelli  (L.).    Element!  di  Grammatica  Turca  Osmanli. 

8vo.    Milano,  1900. 
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Soheichl  (Dr.  F.).    Der  Buddhismus  und  die  DulduDg. 

Pamphlet.    8vo.    Linz,  1899. 
Dahlmann  (J.).     Das  Altindische  Yolkstum  und  seine 
Bedeutung  fiir  die  Gesellschaftskunde. 

8vo.    Koln,  1899. 

Presented  by  the  Editors. 

Palestinian  Syriao  Texts  from  Palimpsest  Fragments  in 
the  TayloT-Schechter  Collection.  Edited  by  Agnes  S. 
Lewis  and  Margaret  D.  Gibson.       8vo.    London,  1900. 
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Art.  XXIV.—"  The  Twelve  Dreams  of  Sehachu" 
By  M.  Gastbr. 

Among  the  tales  that  make  up  the  well-known  Ealilah  and 
Dimnah  cycle,  or  the  Fables  of  Bidpai,  there  is  one  which 
has  a  history  of  its  own.  In  the  Syriac  version  published 
by  Bickell,  probably  the  oldest  text  available,  it  is  called 
the  "Gate  of  Bilar"  (German  translation,  p.  98  ff.).  In 
the  Arabic  recension,  and  in  the  Syriac  which  rests  upon 
it,  it  is  called  similarly,  "The  Story  of  the  Wise  Bilar." 
A  full  account  of  this  text,  together  with  an  English 
rendering,  has  been  given  by  I.  G.  N.  Eeith-Falconer 
("  Kalilah  and  Dimnah,"  Cambridge,  1885,  p.  xxxi  £f.,  219  S., 
and  notes  p.  301 S.) .  By  referring  the  reader  to  these  "  notes  " 
I  can  dispense  with  any  lengthy  discourse  on  the  history 
of  this  chapter  within  the  frame  of  the  Panchatantra.  In 
one  form  or  another  it  has  travelled,  together  with  the  rest 
of  the  book,  from  one  country  to  another,  always  forming 
an  integral  portion  of  it.  The  curious  point  about  this 
chapter  is,  that  hitherto  no  Sanscrit  text  of  it  has  as  yet 
come  to  light.  The  reason  assigned  for  its  disappearance 
has  been,  that  it  is  of  a  pronounced  Buddhist  character  and 
that  a  humiliating  position  is  given  to  the  Brahmins  in  this 
tale.    The  Brahmins,  not  being  able  to  modify  it  by  some 
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slight  eliminations,  have  suppressed  it  entirely.  To  Schiefner 
is  due  the  merit  of  discovering  a  Tibetan  counterpart  of  it, 
thus  making  the  Indian  origin  and  Buddhist  character  of 
the  tale  perfectly  clear. 

The  discovery  of  this  independent  Tibetan  version  is  of 
special  value,  for  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  proves  a  Buddhist 
origin,  it  shows  conclusively  that  this  tale  circulated  also 
independently  of  the  book.  I  have  often  contended  in  my 
folkloristic  studies,  that  single  tales  have  been  detached  from 
larger  collections  and  have  led  a  distinct  and  separate  life 
of  their  own.  Some  enjoyed  greater  popularity  and  spread 
much  farther  than  the  others  which  remained  in  the 
collection  and  travelled  only  with  it.  They  developed  often 
in  a  strange  way,  being  more  directly  subjected  to  the 
operation  of  popular  imagination.  They  were  adapted  to 
suit  local  or  temporal  purposes,  and  were  treated  similar 
to  the  old  apocryphal  and  pseudo-epigraphical  writings. 
They  were  made  to  serve  dogmatic  purposes  when  this 
was  the  requirement  of  the  hour,  and  had  to  submit  to 
strange  transformations.  None,  e.g.,  is  more  curious  than 
the  change  which  created  a  ^'Barlaam  and  Josaphaf  legend. 
Christian  elements  were  introduced  and  gave  the  Buddhist 
Jataka  the  character  of  one  of  the  Vitae  Sanctorum. 

The  same  has  happened  to  the  chapter  of  the  Panchata- 
tantra  which  I  intend  investigating  in  connection  with  the 
publication  of  the  Rumanian  version  from  an  unique,  though 
modem,  manuscript.  It  will  become  evident  that  this  tale 
must  have  been  taken  up  at  a  very  early  period,  by  the 
same  agency  which  transformed  Buddha  into  Barlaam,  and 
subjected  to  a  similar  transformation.  For  it  is  now  a  tale 
with  a  distinct  eschatological  tendency,  whose  purpose  is 
to  be  a  premonitory  warning  of  the  "  End  of  Days,"  The 
individual  element  has  disappeared.  The  dreams  seen  by 
the  king  are  no  longer  portents  of  coming  good  or  evil 
as  far  as  he  personally  is  concerned,  but  warnings  to  the 
world  on  the  things  that  are  to  be  expected  on  the 
approaching  period  of  the  Last  Days  before  the  final 
Judgment  takes  place.     From  the  time  of  the  SibyUinian 
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Oracles  onwards  more  than  one  yaticination  describing 
coming  events  appear  in  the  Byzantine  literature.  They 
are  mostly  of  Oriental  origin,  and  are  ascribed  either  to 
the  prophet  Daniel  or  to  Bishop  Methodius  of  Patara, 
to  Leon  the  Philosopher,  and  to  others  (v.  Erummbacher, 
'' Byzantinische  Litteraturgeschichte/'  2nd  ed.,  p.  628  f.). 
These  prophecies  were  introduced  into  other  writings  of 
a  similar  character,  especially  into  descriptions  of  dreams. 
Nothing  could  serve  the  purpose  of  telling  the  future  better 
than  to  connect  them  with  dreams,  which  play  so  important 
a  rdle  in  the  Bible.  The  transition  was  therefore  easy  from 
a  Buddhist  series  of  dreams,  and  their  personal  interpretation, 
to  a  Christian  similar  series  of  dreams,  but  with  a  Christian 
eschatological  interpretation.  The  framework  was  retained 
as  the  best  vehicle  for  transmission;  the  miraculous  and 
mysterious  is  always  sure  to  appeal  to  the  people,  only  the 
interpretation  had  to  be  changed  to  make  this  non-Christian 
book  thoroughly  orthodox. 

Following  the  example  of  Barlaam,  we  must  look  out  for 
a  Syriac  and  Greek  text  of  these  dreams,  but  none  has  yet 
been  discovered.  It  may  be  that  the  attention  now  directed 
to  this  legend  will  help  to  stimulate  a  new  search  and  will 
bring  eveutually  such  texts  to  light.  Hitherto  the  '^  Dreams  '* 
were  known  only  in  Russia.  Professor  A.  N.  Vesselofsky, 
than  whom  there  is  no  more  competent  scholar  in  that 
direction,  has  devoted  a  special  study  to  the  "Twelve 
Dreams  of  Shahaisha,''  as  they  are  called  in  Slavonic 
C'Slovo  o  dv^nadtzati  snahti  Shahaishi,"  St.  Petersburg, 
1879).  With  his  usual  thoroughness  he  not  only  published 
a  critical  edition  of  a  fifteenth-century  text,  but  he  goes 
into  minute  details  concerning  the  history  of  this  text,  and 
the  influence  it  has  exercised  upon  Russian  and  mediaeval 
European  literature.  He  finds  traces  of  these  dreams  in  the 
cycle  of  Solomonic  legends,  in  the  Quest  of  the  Oraal  by 
Ghrestien  de  Troyes,  in  other  romances,  and  also  in  popular 
Russian  tales.  .  These  dreams  exist  in  Slavonic  in  at  least 
two  redactions,  one  a  more  modern  and  more  enlarged  in 
its  eschatological  element^  found  among  the  "Raskolniks/' 
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the  general  term  used  for  heretical  sects  in  Bnssia,  and 
another  somewhat  shorter  and  evidently  older.  In  both  we 
find,  however,  already  traces  of  the  Prophecies  of  Methodius 
of  Patara,  one  of  the  old  Slavonic  apocryphal  books,  and 
a  remarkable  similarity  with  the  Tibetan  version,  inasmuch 
as  this  also  partakes  of  the  eschatological  character  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  dreams.  In  these  Slavono  -  Russian 
MSS.,  of  which  a  fairly  good  number  is  known,  the  name 
of  the  king  is  called,  with  slight  variations,  '^  Shahaisha, 
and  the  philosopher  who  interprets  the  dreams,  **  Mamer. 
Professor  Yesselofsky  sees  in  the  former  the  Persian 
"Shahinsha,**  "the  Emperor,"  and  finds  "Mamer*'  in 
"Mor-olf,"  "Memer-olt''  of  the  old  German  legend  of 
Solomon  (pp.  21,  22) ;  and  he  concludes  that  the  tale,  for 
which  no  parallels  are  found  in  European  literature,  must 
have  come  to  Russia  straight  from  Asia,  the  same  way  as 
the  tale  of  the  Judge  "  Shemyakin,'*  whose  peculiar  oases 
and  judgments  sound  like  riddles.  They  form  part  of  the 
Shylock  cycle,  and  have  been  treated  by  me  in  my 
"Beitraege  zur  vergleichenden  Sagen  und  Maerchenkunde,'' 
1883,  p.  16  ff. 

But  a  Slavonic  text  of  the  fifteenth  oentury,  though 
not  yet  found  among  the  Southern  Slavs,  is  of  greater 
antiquity  than  anything  yet  which  has  been  proved  to  be 
due  in  Russian  directly  to  Oriental  sources.  The  stories 
of  Shemyakin  are  comparatively  modem,  whilst  all  the 
texts  of  a  somewhat  religious  character  rest  ultimately  on 
Byzantine  originals.  Whether  these  are  forthcoming  or 
not  is  merely  a  matter  of  chance.  The  negative  argument 
that  none  are  known  to  exist  can  at  any  time  be  upset  by 
the  discovery  of  such  a  missing  text.  We  have  a  case  in 
point  in  the  story  of  Ahikar  and  another  in  this  very  tale 
of  the  Dreams;  for  the  discovery  of  a  Rumanian  text 
sets  all  doubts  at  rest.  The  old  apocryphal  Rumanian 
literature  is  based  almost  exclusively  on  South  and  Old 
Slavonic  originals,  which,  as  remarked,  in  their  turn 
point  to  6reek  sources.  I  had  suspected  the  existence  of 
a  Rumanian  version  from  a  curt  note  of  the  late  Ganonicus 
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Ciparitt  CC^a8te^,  "  Liter,  pop.  romana/'  p.  58),  but 
short  of  seeing  the  MS.  in  question  the  surmise,  based 
only  on  the  title,  could  not  be  changed  into  a  positive 
&ct.  Since  the  death  of  the  owner  the  MS.  has  dis- 
appeared ;  may  be  it  is  now  the  property  of  the  Rumanian 
Academy  of  Science  and  hidden  away  in  their  cellars, 
which  have  become  the  catacombs  of  Rumanian  literature. 
Fortunately  I  learned  from  the  Rey.  Oanonicus  Yoileanu, 
of  Sibiiu,  in  Transylvania,  that  he  possessed  a  number 
of  MSS.  written  in  the  last  century  by  his  forefather 
Yoileanu,  and  with  a  liberality  which  it  is  a  privilege  to 
acknowledge  here,  placed  them  all  at  my  disposal.  Among 
these  I  discovered  also  the  text  of  the  twelve  dreams, 
written  in  the  year  1786.  As  all  the  MSS.  written  by 
Yoileanu  have  proved  to  be  copies  of  much  older  texts, 
I  have  no  hesitancy  to  recognize  in  the  present  text  a  copy 
of  a  much  older  manuscript.  In  many  places  it  is  evidently 
corrupt.  By  comparing  it  with  the  old  and  with  the  more 
recent  Slavonic,  both  published  by  Yesselofsky  (loo.  cit., 
pp.  4-13),  the  absolute  similarity  cannot  be  gainsaid.  They 
are  clearly  derived  from  one  old  text  common  to  all,  which 
had  its  origin  among  the  Slavonians  of  the  South. 

The  Rumanian  text  is  the  shortest  of  the  three,  and 
in  many  instances  more  archaic  even  than  the  fifteenth- 
century  Slavonic  version.  Noteworthy  among  the  differences 
is  the  name  of  the  king,  who  is  called  in  Rumanian 
**  Sehachi,"  without  a  trace  of  the  other  form  *'  Shahaishah,'' 
due  no  doubt  to  later  popular  etjrmology.  With  the  dis- 
appearance of  this  Persian  form  disappears  also  one  of  the 
most  potent  arguments  of  Professor  Yesselofsky  for  the 
immediate  Oriental  origin  of  the  Russian  versions.  I  see 
further  in  the  name  ^*  Mamer,"  the  philosopher,  a  corruption 
from  the  Syriac  form  "Bilar,"  due  by  careless  writing  of 
the  letters  b  and  /  in  Syriac,  or  to  the  Byzantine  trans- 
literation fiirCKap  =  Mpilar.  A  glance  at  E.  Falconer's 
table  (p.  303)  will  show  how  profoundly  the  names  have 
been  changed  in  the  various  versions  of  the  Panchatantra. 

The  following  is  a  faithful  translation  from  the  unique 
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MS.  of  the  Rumanian  yersion,  to  which  I  have  appended 
a  carefully  transliterated  copy  of  the  MS.  written  originally 
by  Yoileanu,  with  the  old  Slavonic  letters  in  use  in  Rumania 
up  to  fifty  years  ago.  The  text  has  become  a  mystical 
treatise,  and  is  called : 

A  teaching  concerning  the  End  of  Days. 

''In  a  place  called  Yaihon  there  ruled  a  king  called 
Sehachi.  He  once  dreamed  in  a  night  twelve  dreams,  and 
there  was  none  who  could  interpret  them  to  him,  until  at 
last  they  found  a  man,  by  name  Mamer,  who  was  a  great 
scholar  and  a  philosopher.  So  he  went  to  the  king  and 
said :  *  My  lord  Sehachi,  these  dreams  do  not  portend  any 
evil  concerning  thee,  but  God  has  shown  thee  what  will 
happen  at  the  end  of  days.  Tell  me,  then,  what  hast  thou 
seen  in  thy  first  dream.'  And  the  king  replied:  'I  have  seen 
a  golden  pillar  reaching  from  earth  to  heaven/  And  Mamer 
replied :  '  When  the  last  days  approach  much  evil  will 
there  be  in  the  world.  In  that  time  justice  will  disappear 
and  good  thoughts,  and  no  one  will  utter  goodly  words, 
only  vile,  and  the  old  will  become  dotards,  and  all  will 
fall  into  grave  sins  and  not  repent.  There  will  be  many 
famines,  and  the  autumn  will  last  all  through  the  winter, 
and  the  winter  will  be  prolonged  beyond  the  middle  of 
the  summer;  men  will  sow  at  all  seasons,  and  one  seed- 
time will  miss  the  other  (Le.  none  will  be  at  the  proper 
time) ;  they  will  sow  much  and  reap  little.  At  that  time 
children  will  not  respect  their  parents,  and  they  will  marry 
near  relations  (within  the  forbidden  degrees),  they  will  not 
beware  of  sin,  and  harlots  will  have  children,  not  knowing 
who  their  fathers  are.  At  that  time  kings  and  princes  will 
act  violently  towards  the  poor.  Many  will  forsake  their 
faith  and  embrace  another.  The  sun  wiU  get  darkened,  and 
the  moon  will  not  shine,  the  days  will  be  short,  and  many 
signs  will  be  seen.  Priests  will  not  be  distinguishable  from 
laymen,  they  will  tell  lies,  and  truth  and  justice  will  perish. 
This  dream  is  an  example  for  all ! ' 
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'*  The  philosopher  said  :  '  How  was  the  second  dream  which 
thoa  didst  dream,  0  king  P '  And  the  king  said :  '  I  saw 
a  woman  holding  in  her  hand  a  towel  that  reached  from 
heaven  to  earth.'  And  the  philosopher  said  :  '  When  the 
last  days  will  he  near  the  people  will  forsake  their  trae 
faith  and  will  begin  to  hold  another,  and  no  one  will 
think  of  worshipping  God.  They  will  refuse  to  have  any 
intercourse  with  their  poor  relations,  and  they  will  pass 
their  time  with  strangers.' 

**  And  the  philosopher  said :  '  How  was  the  third  dream 
which  thou  didst  dream  P '  And  the  king  replied  :  ^  I  saw 
three  kettles  boiling  over  a  big  fire,  one  filled  with  fat,  the 
other  with  water,  and  the  third  with  oil ;  some  of  the  fat  was 
running  into  the  oil  and  some  of  the  oil  into  the  fat,  but 
none  fell  into  the  water,  which  boiled  by  itself  alone.' 
The  philosopher  replied :  *  At  the  end  of  days  men  will 
plant  villages  in  places  where  such  villages  had  never  been 
thought  of  before,  and  at  one  end  of  the  village  a  rich  man 
will  live  and  at  the  other  another  rich  man,  and  all  the  poor 
will  live  in  the  middle.  And  the  one  rich  man  will  invite 
the  other  to  feast  with  him,  but  he  will  ignore  all  the  poor, 
even  if  there  be  a  brother  among  them.  All  will  be 
hypocrites,  they  will  neglect  their  own  relations,  they  will 
hate  their  parents  and  brothers  and  love  only  the  wife's 
family.  Women  will  leave  their  husbands  and  will  run 
away  with  other  men.  Old  women  will  marry  young  men 
and  old  men  will  marry  young  girls,  for  then  shame  will 
have  disappeared  from  among  men,  and  there  will  not  be 
found  a  single  pure  woman.' 

"  And  the  philosopher  said  :  *  How  was  the  fourth  dream 
which  thou  didst  dream  P '  And  the  king  replied :  '  I  saw 
an  old  mare  chewing  some  hay  and  the  foal  neighing  within 
its  belly.'  The  philosopher  replied  :  *  When  the  end  of 
days  approaches  mothers  will  act  immodestly  and  join  their 
daughters  with  strangers  with  whom  they  will  closet  them, 
and  they  will  be  shameless.' 

''And  the  philosopher  said:  'How  was  the  fifth  dream 
which  thou  didst  see  P '     And  the  king  said :  '  I  saw  a  bitch 
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lying  in  a  pond  and  the  puppies  were  barking  within  her 
belly.'  And  the  philosopher  replied :  *  Daring  the  last  days 
fathers  will  teach  their  sons  properly,  but  the  sons  will  not 
listen,  and  will  say,  '^You  have  grown  old  and  hare  lost 
your  senses,  and  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking 
about'';  and  the  parents  will  be  put  to  shame,  and  wiU 
keep  silent.' 

"  And  the  philosopher  said  :  *  How  was  the  sixth  dream  P ' 
And  the  king  replied:  'I  saw  a  large  number  of  priests 
standing  in  a  mire  up  to  their  neoks.'  The  philosopher 
replied:  'At  the  time  of  the  end  of  days  the  priests  will 
teach  the  people  Ood's  word,  but  they  themselves  will  not 
observe  it,  and  wiU  only  be  gathering  riches  to  themselves, 
and  by  this  they  will  bring  their  souls  to  the  everlasting  fire.' 

"And  the  philosopher  said :  'How  was  the  seventh  dreamP' 
And  the  king  replied :  '  I  saw  a  beautiful  horse  with  two 
heads,  with  one  in  front  and  the  other  at  the  back ;  with 
the  first  it  fed  upon  the  grass  and  with  the  second  it  drank 
water.'  And  the  philosopher  replied :  '  When  the  end  of 
days  comes  near  they  will  deliver  wrong  judgment,  accepting 
bribery,  and  the  bishops  will  appoint  ignorant  priests — 
a  thing  which  ought  not  to  happen — only  because  they  will 
be  paid  for  it  There  will  be  many  priests,  but  few  good 
among  them  ;  they  will  have  neither  fear  of  Ood,  nor  shame 
of  men,  and  will  not  think  that  they  will  go  down  to  the 
torment  of  hell.' 

''  And  the  philosopher  said :  '  How  was  the  eighth  dream  P ' 
And  the  king  replied :  '  I  saw  a  quantity  of  pearls  strewn  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  fire  fell  from  heaven  and  burned 
everything.'  And  the  philosopher  replied :  *  At  the  end  of 
days  all  will  become  traders,  and  the  rich  will  make  the 
poor  out  to  be  liars,  and  will  take  away  by  wrong  means 
everything  from  the  poor ;  by  so  doing  they  will  lose  their 
souls.' 

"  And  the  philosopher  said  :  *  How  about  the  ninth 
dream  P '  And  Sehaicha  said :  *  I  saw  a  large  number  of 
people  working  together  in  one  spot.'  And  Mamer 
replied :    '  At  the  end  of  days  men  will  bring  their  riches 
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fmd  put  into  other  people's  keeping.  They  will  reoeiye 
them  with  love,  but  when  they  will  be  aaked  to  return 
the  riches  they  will  deny  it,  and  say :  '*  We  do  not  know 
what  you  ask  for,  nor  that  you  have  left  anything  with  ub," 
even  when  the  people  will  olaim  their  property  under  oath. 
For  doing  which  they  will  lose  their  souls.' 

''And  the  philosopher  said:  'How  about  the  tenth 
dream  which  thou  didst  seeP'  And  the  king  replied: 
'  I  saw  a  large  number  of  men  and  women  standing  together 
upon  the  earth.'  And  the  philosopher  said:  'At  the  end 
of  days  people  will  practise  trickery,  and  will  pride  them- 
selves on  it ;  by  so  doing  they  will  lose  their  souls.' 

"And  the  philosopher  said:  'How  about  the  eleventh 
dream P'  And  the  king  replied:  'I  saw  men  wearing 
beautiful  flowers  on  their  heads.'  And  the  philosopher 
said:  'At  the  end  of  days  men  will  be  slanderers  and 
misers  and  libertines,  and  no  word  of  truth  will  be  found 
among  them  ;  brother  will  be  cruel  to  brother,  and  if  a  poor 
man  says  anything  wise  they  will  all  laugh  at  him,  but 
if  a  rich  man  says  however  stupid  a  thing  all  will  exclaim, 
"  Hark  I  that  great  man  is  speaking,"  and  all  will  say, 
"The  master  speaks  well."  For  this  they  will  go  to  the 
torment  of  hell.' 

"  And  Mamer  said :  '  How  about  the  twelfth  dream  which 
thou  didst  see  P '  And  he  replied :  '  I  saw  a  multitude  of 
men  with  terrible  eyes,  and  with  wild  (hard)  hair,  with 
nails  like  eagle's  claws,  and  with  long  legs.'  And  Mamer 
said :  '  At  the  end  of  days  the  rich  will  strangle  the  poor, 
and  the  poor  will  say,  "  Happy  those  that  have  died  before 
us,  for  they  have  not  fallen  upon  such  evil  days." ' 

"  Mamer,  the  philosopher,  made  then  his  obeisance  before 
the  king  and  said :  '  I  am  the  servant  of  you  all,  and  I  say 
again  to  you,  my  lord,  that  there  will  be  great  trouble  at 
the  end  of  days.' " 

Thus  far  the  Rumanian  version.  The  interpretation,  in 
which  the  Rumanian  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  Slavonic 
versioUi  does  apparently  not  fit  in  with  the  dreams.    The 
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inoongruity  between  the  image,  as  given  by  the  dream,  and 
the  interpretation,  which  ought  to  show  some  similarity, 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  distance  of  time  which 
separates  us  from  the  original  form.  In  the  course  of 
transmission  the  interpretation,  no  longer  corresponding 
with  any  actual  need  or  not  answering  any  longer  any 
immediate  dogmatic  purpose,  may  have  been  changed  almost 
beyond  recognition.  An  intimate  connection  between  dream 
and  interpretation  must  have  existed  originally.  The  Tibetan 
version  shows  it  clearly.  In  the  change  from  a  Buddhist 
to  a  Christian  tale  the  eschatological  character  has  been 
profoundly  modified,  and  we  can  now  only  here  and  there 
find  a  trace  of  this  connection.  May  be  the  dreams  have 
also  been  somewhat  curtailed,  which  would  increase  the 
difficulty  of  recognizing  the  relation  between  symbol  and 
interpretation.  Older  6reek  and  Oriental  texts  alone  will 
solve  satisfactorily  this  problem. 

Invdtdturd  la  vrimi  de  apou 

Fost-au  intru  o  cetate  ce  sft  kema  Yaihon  un  Inpftrat  oe-1 
kema  Sehaci,  si  au  vftzut  intr'o  noapte  12  visuri,  si  nu  sS 
afla  nime  sft  le  dezl6ge,  dar&  aflar&  un  cm  ce-i  era  numele  : 
Mamer,  si  era  cftrturari  mare  si  filosof.  D6cft  m^rsft  la 
inp&ratul,  zisft :  d&ne  Sehaoi  I  visele  tale  nu  ti-s  de  rfiu, 
ci  d&nez&u  au  ar&tat  tie  ce  va  sft  fie  la  vr6md  de  apoi. 
Ge-m  spune  visu  dintSi  cum  1-ai  vftzut  P  Zisft  tnpftratul : 
y&zui  un  st&lp  de  aur  din  pftm&nt  p&n&  la  ceriu  sta.  Zisft 
Mamer :  cftnd  va  veni  vr6m6  de  apoi,  mult  rftu  va  fi  preste 
toatft  lumd,  si  Intr'acfii  vrfime  va  peri  dreptatd  si  g&ndurile 
c61e  bune,  si  cuvinte  dmnez&esti  nime  nu  va  gr&i,  ce  tot 
dr&cesti ;  si  bfttr&nii  vor  fi  in  minte  pruncascft,  si  toti  oameni 
vor  cftd6  tn  pftoate  grfile  si  nu  s&  vor  pocfti.  ^i  vor  fi  adftse 
ori  foameti,  ^i  va  b&ga  toamna  In  iarna,  iarft  iama  va  fi  pftnft 
in  miaz^-varli ;  fi  vor  sftm&na  oameni  de  toate  sftmintlUft  (!), 
si  sSm&ntft  pftD&  la  sftm&nt^  nu  va  ajunge ;  multe  vor  sftmana 
oameni  dar  putin  vor  secera.  Intr'ac6a  vr6me  fecori  nu  vor 
cinsti  pre  p&rinti  s&i,  si  n6m  aproape  eSi  vor  luoa,  de  pficate 
nu  vor  g&ndi,  ;i  curvele  vor  face  prunci,  ni  nu  vor  sti  cine 
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le  easte  tatft.  Intr'acfia  yrdme  dnini  ^i  boeari  Tor  lucra 
f&rtt-de-l£^  cu  mi^i,  |i  multi  oameDi  vor  Iftsa  I6g6  lor  si 
alta  vor  apuoa  a  tine.  Atoned  soarele  eft  va  Intaneca,  f i  luna 
nu'ni  ya  da  lamina  sa,  zilele  aft  vor  mici,  fi  molte  aeamne 
8&  Yor  arftta.  larft  popii  na  sft  Yor  ounoaflte  din  oameni  cei 
prosti,  ee  Yor  fi  mincinoRi.  Dereptatd  si  adoYftrul  Ya  peri. 
Acesta-i  nn  vis  de  pildft  la  totL 

Iar&  al  doil6  vis  zisft  filosoful,  cum  1-ai  (Yftzut  P)  inpftrate  P 
Si  zisft  hipftratol :  Y&zuiu  o  mueare  tiindu  o  mftnftstergurii 
din  ceri  pftn&  in  pftm&nt  sp&nzurat&.  Si  zisft  filosofdl :  eftnd 
Ya  veni  vrdmd  de  apoi  16g6  dir6pt&  vor  l&sa  si  alta  Yor  apnea 
a  tindy  ^i  toti  oameni  la  slujba  lui  D&nezSa  nu  Yor  gftndi, 
si  de  n6mal  sftu  eel  misel  sft  Yor  lepftda,  si  eu  streini  Yor 
petr6ce. 

§i  iar&  zisft  filosoful :  al  treil6  yis  cum  1-ai  Yftzut  P  Si 
zis&  InpSratnl :  Yftzuiu  3  c&ldftri  ferb&nd  Intr'o  par&  de  foe, 
Intr'una  era  sftn,  Intr'alta  era  ap&,  Intr'alta  era  unt,  si  s&r6 
din  sSu  tn  ant  fi  din  ant  In  sftu,  iarft  in  apft  nu  cftde, 
ce  ferbe  de  sine.  Zisft  filosofal :  c&nd  Ya  Yeni  Yrfimd  de  apoi 
oameni  Yor  face  sate  pe  unde  n'au  mai  fost  sate,  fi  intr'un 
cap  de  sat  Ya  fi  an  bogat,  si  tn  oela  cap  de  sat  Ya  fi  alt 
begat,  in  mijloc  Yor  fi  sftraci ;  deci  bogatul  Ya  ohema  pre 
begat  de-1  Ya  ospftta,  iarft  pre  cei  misei  nu  Yor  Yed6  macar 
i-ar  fi  frate.  Si  toti  oameni  Yor  fi  &tamici,  nu-si  Yor  cftuta 
de  ndmul  sftu,  ce-si  Yor  urft  pftrinti  si  fra^i,  ^i-s  Yor  indrftgi 
nftmul  mueri-si.  Mueri  is  Yor  Iftsa  bftrbati  fi  Yor  fugi  cu 
al|i,  si  mueril6  b&tr&ne  sft  Yor  mftrita  dapft  oei  tineri,  si 
oameni  b&tr&ni  Yor  lua  fite,  eft  atuncd  nu  Ya  fi  rusine  in 
oameni ;  si  nice  o  mueare  nu  Ya  fi  bunft. 

Iarft  zisft  filosoful :  al  patrul6  vis  cum  1-ai  Yftzut  P  Zisft 
inpftratul:  Yftzui  o  iapft  bfttr&nft  unde  rodd  niste  fftn  iarft 
m&nzul  r&ncheza  dintr'&nsa.  Iarft  zisft  filosoM :  cftnd  Ya 
Yeni  Yr6m£  de  apoi  isi  Ya  Yotri  muma  la  fatft  sft  o  mftrite, 
si  o  Ya  incbide  cu  altul  in  casft  ^  sft  Yor  inpresura  (!),  pi  de 
nime  nu  sft  Yor  rufina. 

Iarft  zisft  filosoful :  al  cincild  Yis  cum  1-ai  Yftzut  P  Zisft 
inpftratul :  Yftzuiu  o  cfttd  Intr'un  lac  zftcftnd  iar  cfttfti  Ifttra 
dintr'ftnsa.    Iarft  zisft  filosoful :  la  Yr6m6  de  apoi  atunca  va 
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Inyftta  pftrintele  pre  fecor  bine ;  iar&  f ecoii  nu-i  Yor  asonlta, 
oe  Tor  zice^  inb&tr&nit-ati  §i  mintfi  T-ati  perdut  fi  na  fiti^ 
oe  grfti^iy  iarft  p&rinjiii  sft  yor  runina  jd  vor  tftcd. 

laiS  ziB&  filosofol:  al  6  tIs  cum  1-ai  Tlizat.  ZiB& 
inpSratul :  v&zuiu  preoti  molti  tntr'o  tin^  pftii&  in  gnixnazL 
Ziaft  filosofol:  la  yrtmd  de  apoi  Invftta-Yor  preo|i  pre 
oameni  in  l£g6  lui  D&nez&u,  iftra  ei  cu  sine  nu  o  ror 
find,  oe  Tor  aduna  avutii  multe,  si  on  aodea  iji  vor  bSga 
safleteli  tn  focul  nestins. 

larS  idsft  filosoful:  al  7  yis  cum  1-ai  T&sutP  ZisIL 
tmpttratul :  Tftzuiu  un  cal  fmmos  undo  avd  2  capete,  anal 
dinaintfi,  altul  dinapoi,  ca  eel  dinainte  pftstft,  iar&  ca  eel 
dinapoi  be  ap&.  Zisft  filosoful:  c&nd  va  yeni  yrdmft  de 
apoi  ataaca  va  judeca  cu  str&mbul  pentru  platS,  si  yl&dioi 
yor  pane  popi  sfti  si  fftr&  de  carte,  care  nu  s-are  dkib,  numai 
pentra  plata ;  fi  multi  popi  yor  fi,  iarft  putini  buni  ;i  drepti. 
De  D&nezftu  nu  le  ya  fi  lric&,  nici  de  oameni  rufine,  ;i 
nu-fi  yor  aduce  aminte  eft  yor  m6rge  In  munca  iadului. 

larft  zisft :  al  optulft  yis  cum  1-ai  yftzut  P  Zisft  tnpftratul : 
yftzuiu  preste  toatft  lame  mult  mftrgftritariu  yftrsat  pre 
pftm&nt,  §i  cftza  foe  din  ceriu  si  arsft  tot.  §i  zisft  filosoful : 
la  yr£m6  de  apoi  atuncS  toti  oameni  yor  fi  negotfttori,  si  cei 
boga^  yor  face  mincinosi  pre  cei  sftraci,  si  yor  luoa  ca 
Btrftmbul  de  la  cei  minai,  ^i  cu  acdea  Isi  yor  pSrde  sufletul. 

larft  zisft  Mamer :  al  9  vis  cum  1-ai  yftzat  ?  Zisft  Sfthaicd : 
yftzuiu  lucrfttori  mulfi  unde  lucra  intr'un  loc.  Zisft  Mamer : 
c&nd  ya  yeni  yrdm6  de  apoi  atunca  yor  duce  oameni  ayufie 
la  al^  sft  o  tie,  ^i  o&nd  o  vor  da,  o  yor  primi  cu  drag,  iartt 
c&nd  ya  fi  de  alurS  {leg,  a  o  luoa)  o  yor  tftgftdui  si  vor  zice : 
nu  stim  (ce)  ceri,  si  ce  m6i  dat;  ;i  cu  jurftm&nt  ya  sft  o  ea 
Inapoi.     ^i  pentru  aciea  isi  yor  p^rde  sufletele. 

larft  zisft  filosoful :  al  10  vis  cum  1-ai  yftzut  P  Zisft 
inpftratul :  yftzuiu  mueri  multe  si  bftrbati  ande  sta  pre 
pftm&nt.  Zisft  filosoful :  la  yr6m6  de  apoi  yor  nnbla  oameni 
tot  tn  yidesuguri  si  trufindu-sft,  si  pentra  acdea  incft  ts  yor 
perde  sufletul. 

larft  zisft  Mamer  :  al  11  yis  cum  1-ai  yftzut  P  Zisft 
Inpftratal :  yazuiu  niste  oameni  purt&nd  flori  in  oap  foarte 
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frumoasa.  Zisa  filosof ul :  la  yrdmd  de  apoi,  fi-vor  oameni 
scunpi  §i  cleyetitori  fi  cu(r)vari,  si  Yorba  drfipta  na  sa  (va) 
afla,  §i  frate  catrfi  frate  nemilostiT  va  fi.  ^i  de  ya  grai  vre 
un  misal  cav&nt  intalept,  toti  11  vor  r&de ;  iara  de  va  grai 
vre  un  bogat  y'ua  (cuvftnt)  si  cam  prost,  toti  vor  zice: 
ascultati,  ca  graeste  eel  boeari ;  si  toti  vor  zice  :  bine  graeste 
d&nul.     Si  pentru  acSea  vor  mSrge  in  munca  iadului. 

Zisa  Mamer:  al  12  vis  cum  1-ai  yazutP  Yazuiu  mul^i 
oameni  cu  ochi  grozayi,  si  aspri  la  par,  si  cu  ungbi  de 
yultur,  si  cu  picoare  lungi.  Iara  zisa  Mamer:  c&nd  va 
fi  VT&mi  de  apoi,  boga^i  yor  sugufa  pre  oei  saraci,  si  vor 
zice  saraci :  ferice  de  cei  ce  murira  Inaintfi  noastra  de  nu 
ajunsa  (!)  acdste  zile  r61e. 

Dupa  aceea  sa  tnchina  Mamer  filosof  ul  innaintd  tnparatului 
fi  zisa :  a  tuturor  s&nt  sluga  acestora,  ce  spun  marii  tale,  Insa 
mult  ran  ya  fi  atuncd  In  zileld  c61&  de  apoi. 
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Art.  XXY.—The  Risdlatu^l-Ohufrdn:  by  Abu*l-*Ala  al- 
Ma'arrl.  Summarized  and  partially  translated  by 
Reynold  A.  Nicholson. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  (July,  1899,  p.  671  seq.) 
I  briefly  described  a  manuscript,  now  in  my  possession,  of 
the  Biadlatu'l'  Ohufrdn,  and  promised  to  give  some  further 
account  of  it  at  an  early  date.  The  work  in  question  is 
mentioned  by  Safadi  ^  and  probably,  as  I  haye  shown,'  by 
Haji  Ehallfa.  DhahabI,  in  his  list  of  Abu'l-'Ala's  writings, 
includes  it  tacitly  under  the  heading  divdnu'l-rasd'tl,  but 
he  makes  ample  amends  by  setting  it  in  the  very  forefront 
of  his  article  on  Abu'l-'Ala,'  which  begins : 

The  Riadla  will  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  the  catalogues  of 
European  libraries,^  though  copies  of  it  may  perchance  lie 
buried,  like  so  much  else,  in  the  East.  Hence  the  following 
summary  is  necessarily  based  upon  a  single  text.     This  must 


1  The  Letters  ofAbu'l-'Ald,  ed.  Margolioath,  p.  146. 
«  J.R.A.8..  1899,  p.  671. 

*  The  Letters  of  AhuU'* Aid,  p.  in  aqq. 

*  Should  not  we  read  JLijJ  j  ?  There  is  no  mention  of  Mazdak  and  his 
doctrines  in  the  Hitdla. 

*  Margolioath  (Inferod.,  p.  38)  says:  '*  A  work  called  Forgiveness  would  also 
appear  to  be  in  exiBtence,  and  to  be  remarkable  in  character."  This  statement 
iB  now  yerified.    I  do  not  know  Professor  Mar{^liouth*B  reason  for  making  it. 
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be  considered  a  grave  drawback,  for,  to  quote  the  words 
of  an  eminent  scholar^  ''everyone  who  has  the  smallest 
acquaintance  with  Arabic  M8S.  knows  how  numerous  are 
the  mistakes  which  even  the  better  class  of  copyists  are 
prone  to  commit."^  The  present  MS.  appears  to  be  the 
work  of  three  different  hands.  It  is  written,  on  the  whole, 
with  tolerable  correctness  and  distinctness,  except  the  last 
seventy  or  eighty  pages,  where  one  is  continually  reduced 
to  more  or  less  conjectural  emendation.  I  do  not  say  that 
a  satisfactory  text  might  not  be  established  by  a  liberal 
expenditure  of  time  and  trouble.  Those  who  have  perused 
Abu'l- 'Ala's  correspondence,  lately  edited  by  Professor 
Margoliouth,  will  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  such  a  task 
even  for  one  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  bewildering  desert 
of  Arabic  antiquities,  poetry,  and  philology.  The  author's 
style,  especially  in  the  rhymed  passages,  is  highly  allusive 
and  artificial,  and  I  am  not  foolish  enough  to  suppose  that 
my  failure  to  understand  is  always  due  to  an  illegible  or 
corrupt  text.  It  would,  of  course,  be  the  business  of 
a  competent  editor  to  investigate  and  clear  up  these 
obscurities,  however  trifling,  and  not  to  shrink  from  any 
labour  and  research  involved.  But  as  my  aim  just  now 
is  merely  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  contents  of  the 
Bisdla,  I  have  felt  myself  free  to  evade  points  of  little  or 
no  importance  that  did  not  yield  to  the  first  attack. 

After  transcribing  the  Arabic  text  and  making  a  rough 
translation,  I  found  that  the  Risdla  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  former  (pp.  4-123)  mainly  of  literary  and  philo- 
logical interest,  the  latter  (pp.  124-219)  embodying,  along 
with  much  of  the  same  kind,  a  somewhat  discursive  and 
anecdotal  sketch  of  various  heretics,  freethinkers,  false 
prophets,  and  pretenders  to  divinity,  a  race  which  has 
always  flourished  exceedingly  within  the  titular  boundaries 
of  Islam.  Abu'l-'AIa  himself  was  branded  with  heresy  in 
his  lifetime,  though  the  charge  was  never  pushed  d  outrance. 
He  was,   in   fact,   more   sceptic  than   heretic ;    there  was 

1  W.  Wright,  Oputmla  Ardbtea^  p.  Ti. 
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nothing  positive  in  his  heresy,  unless  we  broaden  the  term 
so  as  to  make  it  inclade  vegetarians  and  upholders  of 
cremation.  Judged,  however,  by  the  Mohammedan  rule 
of  orthodoxy,  which  weighs  "honest  doubt"  and  total 
unbelief  in  the  same  balance  and  finds  them  equally  wanting, 
Abul-' Ala  could  not  complain  if  his  attitude  towards  accepted 
truth  set  up  a  minatory  wagging  of  pious  beards.  What  he 
thinks,  therefore— or  rather,  what  he  says — ^about  men  like 
Husain  b.  Mansur,  Ibnu'l-Bawandi,  Bashshar  b.  Burd,  and 
others,  while  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  finally  significant 
of  his  real  opinions,  does  at  any  rate  afford  the  enter- 
tainment of  a  deft  exhibition  of  skating  over  thin  ice.  It 
is  needless  to  observe  that  the  Risala  was  in  no  sense 
a  private  and  confidential  document.  Abu'l-'Ala  often 
elucidates  words  and  phrases  which  his  learned  correspondent 
must  have  known  as  he  knew  bis  ABO.  The  reason  is 
quite  obvious,  and  in  one  place  Abii'l-'Ala  expressly  says 
(p.  124) :  "  You  are  far  from  requiring  such  an  explanation, 
but  I  fear  that  this  letter  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  dull 
youth  in  his  teens,  and  that  the  word,  being  strange  to  him, 
may  form  a  shackle  and  bring  him  to  a  dead  stop."  An 
audience  thus  contemptuously  anticipated  was  not  likely  to 
be  favoured  with  dangerous  confessions. 

The  citations  of  verse  are  numerous  and  not  very  accurate. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  Bisdla,  as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  these  are  derived  almost  entirely 
from  the  ancient  poets.  Generally  a  few  verses  only  are 
cited,  but  occasional  longer  pieces  chequer  the  narrative. 
As  regards  the  anonymous  verses,  I  decided  not  to  attempt 
a  systematic  pursuit,  which  must  have  resulted  in  "much 
cry  and  little  wool,"  and  though  I  have  chanced  upon  some 
in  the  dictionaries,  particularly  in  the  Sahdh,  the  number 
of  missing  authors  is  still  considerable.  Where  the  poet's 
name  was  mentioned,  I  turned  to  accessible  editions  or  to 
the  great  anthologies.  It  seemed  best,  in  a  paper  of  this 
scope,  to  print  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  verses  cited, 
and  in  making  a  choice  I  have  preferred,  on  the  principle 
omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico^  either  anonymous  verses  or  those 

J.R.A.S.  1900.  43 
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which  I  was  unable  to  find  in  the  ordinary  collections. 
Thus  I  have  printed  nearly  all  the  verses  of  'Adi  b.  Zaid, 
A'sha  Kais,  and  Humaid  b.  Thaur^  that  are  cited  in  the 
Risdla.  Probablj  these  extracts  are  in  being  elsewhere, 
but  the  divans  of  'Adi  and  Humaid  are  nnknown,  while 
al-A'sha's  is  preserved  in  a  single  manuscript  in  the 
Esourial. 

I  have  never  altered  the  manuscript  reading  (save  in  cases 
of  mere  carelessness)  without  noting  the  alteration.  There 
are  several  places  in  which  I  suspect,  and  a  few  in  which 
I  feel  sure,  that  the  text  as  it  stands  cannot  be  right,  but 
I  have  usually  left  it  untouched.  Scientific  emendation  in 
any  given  Arabic  poem  must  follow  the  comparative  method 
so  admirably  illustrated  by  Ahlwardt  in  his  Khalaf  air 
Ahmar^a  Qasside,  that  is  to  say,  it  must  be  grounded  on 
a  minute  and  exact  knowledge  of  Arabic  poetry.  Possessing 
this  knowledge,  the  critic  can  emend  with  a  certainty  that 
will  hardly  be  attained  in  Latin  or  Greek,  where  he  is  not 
aided  by  the  combination  of  precise  detail  and  elaborate 
monotony  which  distinguishes  the  bards  of  the  desert;  not 
possessing  it,  he  will,  if  he  is  wise,  respect  the  written  word. 

For  the  vowel  marks  I  am  responsible;  they  are  almost 
wholly  absent  from  this  MS. 

The  date  of  the  Itiadla  is  fixed  at  424  a.h.  by  the  following 
sentence,  which  occurs  in  a  passage  denying  the  possibility 
of  prediction  (p.  156) : — 

^Ij  \i^  izA^^  j^Hi  ^  ^^Hi  ij^  iA^  ti;^^  {jl/^3  tO^  *'^**'  ^ 

Other  facts  support  this  date.  E.g.  Shiblu'l-Daula  is 
mentioned  (p.  62)  in  a  context  which  implies  that  he  was 
governor  of  Kalab  at  the  time  when  the  Risdla  was  written. 
Now  Shiblu'l-Daula  became  governor  in  420  and  died  in  429. 
Concerning  the  person  to  whom  the  Risdla  is  addressed, 
Abu'l-'Ala  gives  us  little  information.     His  full  name  is 
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'All  b.  Mansur  b.  Talib  al-HalabI  (p.  62),  and  his  kunya 
Abu'l- Hasan  (p.  123).  He  had  travelled  in  'Irak  and 
Egypt,  and  when  Abu'I-'Ala  wrote  had  recently  arrived  in 
Aleppo.  Notwithstanding  bis  advanced  age  it  was  rumoured 
that  be  contemplated  marriage,*  and  Abu'l-*Ala,  wbile  re- 
calling Khalil's  aphorism,  that  after  sixty  a  man  should 
beware  of  maids,'  felicitates  Aleppo  on  the  prospect  of 
numbering  so  renowned  a  scholar  among  her  resident 
citizens.  He  had  made  the  pilgrimage  five  times,  which 
speaks  well  for  his  piety,'  but  was  evidently  a  Bohemian 
at  heart  His  friend  warns  him  that  **  it  is  time  to  repent,'' 
and  compares  him  to  Abu  'Uthman  al-Mazini,  who  was 
blamed  for  drinking  wine,  and  retorted,  "I  will  give  it 
up  when  it  becomes  the  greatest  of  my  sins."  On  his 
learning  Abu'l-'Ala  lavishes  a  wealth  of  flowery  panegyric, 
of  which  the  following  passage  may  serve  as  a  specimen 
(p.  195)  :— 

^  It  does  not  appear  whether  tbis  was  the  Shaikh's  first  venture  in  matrimony, 
or  what  Dr.  Johnson  calls  •*the  triumph  of  hope  over  experience."  No  argument 
can  he  drawn  from  the  kunya,  as  it  may  have  been  a  complimentary  title. 

» iljV^\  W^  i\j\3  ^^\  J^J\  jJj  \6\  (p.  170). 

>  Aba*l-<Ala,  however,  lets  fall  a  remark  which  is  not  without  significance 
even  if  it  is  merely  facetious  (p.  201) : 


<Jy^  vj:-^j 


^\le.  ^^  Uii  ^  ^-i  b  uJj  JJb 

*  I.e.  al-Mutanahbi  (De  Sacy,  Chreatomathy,  iii,  33).      This  couplet  is  in 
Dieterici's  edition,  p.  175. 
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JLiAJ\  51  iir^UJU  JjJ^  *-Jpl  v^^lJ  ^^  c->j5«  <jii  c;.^ 
jUflr\jJ\  L^l/^  JUfl^Ul  ^U^  v^U  j^  ^^^jJl  'X*LJ\  W^ 

L  j£y«>-  fj£  U i^\  ^\   J;if^^  t^  is^j*ii\  c.^  ii^"^^  J.^l;^^ 
^%j^  CL^L^  ^y^^  (JW*  cT*  ^-^>^(^  ^  ^  ^Af^^  <Jd^  "^jj^ 

^  MS.       I  li^t.  Al-Kattani,  who  was  Ibn  9azm'8  master  in  logic,  and  died 

after  400  a.h.,  is  mentioned  by  Ibn  Khallikan  (De  Slane's  translation,  toI.  ii, 
p.  268),  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  is  the  person  meant.  In  my 
MS.  Sha^aratu'l-Dhahab  (see  J.E.A.S.,  1899,  p.  911),  under  the  year  331  a.h., 
Ifind: 

j^yLll  ^^\  )cLj\A\  ,j^^j^\  ^^,  Sx^  ^  ^J*'*^  L5^y^  ^3 
l|-Ai  ^^l^^  J^jJu^  JSUjj  ^ji"^^  (J^*^^  ^j^  er*^Vj  ^j^^j^^  'Hji 

AjU«»  fji^^^  ^^  LT^^  l^ltf  W^ 

The  phrases  in  the  Sisdla,  howeyer,  wonld  seem  to  imply  that  'All  b.  Man^fir 
was  actually  a  pupil  of  the  indiyidual  in  question,  not  merely  a  student  of  his 
writings. 

«  MS.  JjJl  . 

3  MS.  5li  . 

*  MS.  c^^j^  . 
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Contents  op  EisIlatu'l-GhxjtbIn.     Pabt  I. 
(The  figures  refer  to  the  pages  of  the  MS.) 

Introduction  (4-7). 

Description  of  'Ail  b.  Mansur's  abode  in  Paradise  (8-12). 

Philological  digression  suggested  by  two  verses  of  Namir  b.  al- 

Taulab  al-*UklI  (13-16). 
'All  b.  Mangur  (the  Shaikh's)  Companions  in  Paradise.    Verses 

by  A'sha  Eais  (18-20). 
The  Shaikh's  interview  with  A<^  ^ais  (21-23). 
With  Zuhair  b.  Abi  Sulma  and  'Abid  al-Abras  (24-25). 
With  'AdI  b.  Zaid.    Verses  by  'Ad!  (26-29). " 
With  Abu  Dhu'aib  (31-32).     <Adi  answers  the  Shaikh  in  'Ibadl 

dialect  (32). 
With  Nabigha  of  the  Banu  Bhubyan  and  Nabiglia  of  the  Banu 

Ja*da  (33-37). 
Episode  of  the  geese  who  became  singing-girls  (38-39). 
Interview  with  Labid  (40-41).    Verses  by  A'sha  Kais  (41-42, 

46-47). 
Altercation  between  Nabigha  al-Ja'di  and  A'sha  Kais  (4&-49). 
The  Shaikh's  interview  with  Hassan  b.  Thabit  (50). 
With  the  one-eyed  men  of  ](ais  (51  sqq.).      Shammakh  (52). 

*Amr  b.  Abmar  (53-56).    Verses  by  *Amr  (54).     Tamim 

b.  Ubayy  (56). 
Narrative  by  the  Shaikh  of  his  ezperienoes  in  the  Place  of 

Judgment  (57-65). 
His  interview  with  BaTl-Ibil  (66).    With  Humaid  b.  Thanr. 

Verses  by  Humaid  (66-67). 
The  Shaikh  holds  a  salon  in  Paradise  (68-77). 
His  conversation  with  two  houris,  and  his  visit  to  the  Tree  of 

the  Houris  (77-78). 
He  comes  to  the  Garden  of  'Ifrlts  (79). 
His  interview  with  Abu  Hadrae^,  the  Jinn!  (79-87).     Verses 

of  the  Jinn  (82-87). 
He  meets  Hutai'a  (88)  and  al-ijOiansa  (89).     He  ascends  to 

a  spot  overlooking  Hell-fire   and   introduces   himself   to 

Iblis  (89). 
His  interview  with  Ba^fi^  b.  Burd  (90-91). 
With  Imru'u'1-Kais  (92-96). 
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With  'Antara  (96-98). 

"With  *A14:aina  b.  *Abada  (98-100). 

With  'Amr  b.  Kulthum  (100-101). 

With  Harith  b.  al-Silliza  (101-102). 

With  Tarafa  (102-103). 

With  Aus  b.  Hajar  (103-105). 

With  Abu  Kabir  of  Hudhail  (105-106). 

With  Sakhru'l  Ghayy  (106). 

With  al-Akhtal  (106-108). 

With  Muhalhil  (109-110). 

With  al-MiiraV]{:i^  al-Akbar  (111)  and  al-Murakki^  al-As^r 
(111-112). 

With  al-Shanfara  (112)  and  Ta'abbata  Sharran  (112-113). 

The  Shaikh  sets  off  for  Paradise  (113).  His  conversation  with 
Adam  (113-115). 

The  story  of  the  snake  and  the  two  brothers  (115-117). 

Literary  discussion  with  another  snake  (117-118). 

The  Shaikh's  adventure  with  the  houris  (119-120). 

He  conies  to  the  Garden  of  the  Eajaz-ma^ers  (121).  His  inter- 
view with  Ru'ba  (121-122). 

He  is  borne  triumphantly  on  a  throne  of  gold  to  his  pavilion  in 
Paradise  (122-123). 

On  p.  1,  besides  the  autograph  of  J.  Shakespear  (presum- 
ably the  well-known  Orientalist)  and  the  name  of  a  former 
owner,  ^j;^^  {?)  lS/^^  ^•aII  ^j  (^y^j^^  ^^  *-8-yd»  we 
read  ^'Treatise  on  Moral  Subjects'' — a  description  that  was 
probably  drawn  at  a  venture.  P.  2  is  blank.  P.  3  gives 
the  title/  under  which  is  written  the  following  enigma  in 

1  SeeJ.R.A.S.,  1899,  p.  671. 

*  The  metre  is  du  bait  (Freytag,  BarsteUung  der  Arabisehen  Venkwut, 
p.  441),  one  of  the  common  meires  of  the  PersiAn  rubA^i.  I  should  not  haTe 
attempted  to  discoyer  the  solution  of  this  puzzle,  which  would  prohably  baffle 
any  European  ingenuity,  but  I  have  come  u^on  a  note  of  my  grandfather 
recording  the  answer  suggested  by  A^mad  Fans,  author  of  the  Jaaut  *ald*l- 

JCSmuty  yiz.  that  if^^  is  the  Word.  Its  letters  amount  to  116.  Deduct  the 
last  three,  which  make  the  sum  of  16,  and  there  remains  t ,  i.e.  Mount  $af , 
the  Wonderful  Mountain. 
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The  MS.  begins  (p.  4) : 
J-UJl  ^1  J»^  ,"3^  ^^  *  iiiU  l<j  J/U!\  ij  *  i^\i\ 

^^imJ^  ^^  t,yV  jlr  l^  vi^j 
JU  U^  ^^l^^  «aJ  ^;| 


X ,  ^ 


^  I.e.  "  Begone  to  your  own  tribe."    The  Banu  Zuhair  b.  A)^ib,  a  sabdi?uion 
of  'Ukl,  are  mentioned  in  Aj^ni,  xix,  158. 

»  MS.  l^  . 
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Frooeeding  in  this  strain  Abu'l-'Ala  plays  on  the  double 
meaning  of  v_^r^>^  ^  (a)  a  kind  of  serpent,  (6)  the  core  of 
the  heart ;  then,  yarying  the  metaphor,  he  says  (p.  5)  : 

After  mentioning  several  persons  named  Aswad  or  Suwaid, 
and  quoting  verses  by  al-Yashkuri  (Harith  b,  al-Hilliza),' 
ImraVl-Kais/  and  Suwaid  b.  al-Sumai'/  he  continues: 
[P.  7]  "I  have  received  your  letter,  which  is  *a  swollen 
sea'^  of  wisdom,  and  confers  on  those  who  read  it  a  future 
reward,  for  it  enjoins  submission  to  the  law,  and  blames  such 
as  sacrifice  the  root  for  the  branch.  I  plunged  in  the  over- 
flowing billows  of  its  elegant  diction  and  admired  the  setting 
of  its  brilliant  gems.  The  like  of  it  intercedes  and  avails 
and  brings  near  to  Qod  and  exalts.  I  found  that  it  was 
introduced  by  a  Magnificat  (>U4flr^)  that  could  not  have 
issued  save  from  one  distinguished  for  eloquence    •     •     •     . 


'  Name  of  the  poet's  mother,  who  was  an  Abyssiiiian  slaye.  Sulaka  and 
Nadba  were  the  mothers  of  Sulaik  and  Khufaf.  Ahlwardt  {Btmerkungen  ubtr 
die  Aechtheit  (Ur  aiten  Arabiaokm  OedUhte,  p.  61  seq.)  giyea  a  list  of  thirteen 

*  Mu'oOaka,  44. 

>  Ahlwardt,  The  Divikte,  ziv,  8. 


(^-    j;^<)  J>^^  L>^'^^  ^J^  ^. 


^Jijuej^  4lJ1  ^wtL^  «1^ 


»  Kor.,  lii,  «. 
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And  perchance,  if  God  please,  on  account  of  this  laudation 
there  has  been  planted  for  your  honour  in  Paradise  a  grove, 
whereof  every  tree  comprehends  the  whole  world  from  East 
to  West  in  its  far-spreading  shade     •     .    .    « 

[P.  8]  In  the  shadow  of  this  grove,  which  is  described 
as  a  gift  of  Allah  to  'All  b.  Mansur,  reserved  for  him  until 
the  day  of  Judgment,  are  boys  of  Paradise,  sitting  and 
standing ;  at  its  foot  flow  rivers  of  the  water  of  life ;  there 
are  jugs  of  the  wine  celebrated  by  'Alkama,^ 

*  That  heals  the  aching  brow,  and  in  the  brain 
Creates  no  dizziness  or  feverish  pain/  " 

The  mention  of  jugs  {(jij\\)  recalls  to  the  author  a  number 
of  verses  in  which  this  word  occurs :  among  the  poets  cited 
are  Abu'l-Hindi,*  Abu  Zubaid,'  Ibn  Ahmar,*  *Adi  b.  Zaid, 
al-TJkaishir  al-Asadi,^  lyas  b.  al-Aratt,  and  al-*Ajjaj. 
Speaking  of  'AdI  he  says:  '^When  I  was  in  BaghdSd, 
I  saw  a  copyist  (^^^^1  u^)  inquiring  about  his  poem, 
which  begins :  * 

1  Ahlwaidt,  The  JHvdn*^  ziii,  89. 

s  'Abdu'l-Mn'min  b.  'Abdu'l-^nddos  b.  Shaba^  b.  Rib<i.    Two  distichB  are 

roted.    Both  are  in  Af^l^  zxi,  277.    The  second  alone  ie  in  Kamil,  p.  453, 
13. 
s  uighdnly  xi,  24  sqq. 

*  The  Terse  quoted  ie : 

«  Ai^t,  X,  84  Bqq.    Of  him  Ab&'l-'Ala  sajB : 

The  rerae  \b  quoted  in  Aifkfy  z»  96,  with  ijl  J  for  y  j1  J  • 

•  Cited  in  SaudatuU-Adab  (Beyrout,  1858),  p.  220.    According  to  Ifalbatt^U 
Kunutit  (Cairo,  1276  a.h.},  p.  49,  the  Terses  were  ascribed  by  Qammad  al- 

Bawiya  to  TabbaVl-Tamani.    The  MS.  reads  ,.^  j  jU)t  ^^  Ujj  • 
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[P.  10]   J-iuJ  it  ^  ^^^  .^\  ^jAe,  (i  ^j!  jUSI  yli 

He  asserted  that  Ibn  Ha  jib  al-Nu'man^  looked  for  this  poem 
in  'Adl's  divan,  and  it  was  not  there.  Afterwards  I  heard 
a  man  of  Astarabad  read  the  poem  from  the  divan  of  the 
'Ibadite,  but  it  was  wanting  in  the  Library^  copy." 

[P.  12]  "There  are  also  rivers  of  clarified  honey,  *not 
made  by  bees  that  haant  the  flowers,  nor  hid  in  waxen  cells/ 
but  God  Almighty  said  'Be/  and  it  was.  I  would  fain 
know  whether  Namir  b.  al-Taulab  al-'Ukli  was  permitted 
to  taste  this  honey.  He  would  realize  that,  compared  with 
it,  the  honey  of  the  perishable  world  resembles  colocynth. 
When  he  described  Umm  Hisn  and  the  food  she  enjoyed  in 
comfort  and  security  (^j^l^j  icjJl  ^J  ^jj  ^^)»  ^®  mentioned 
white  bread  with  fresh  butter  (Ji^  i^j^^)  wid  clarified 
honey.  God  have  mercy  on  him  now  that  he  is  dead,  for 
he  professed  Islam  and  recited  a  tradition,'  for  which  he 
is  the  sole  authority  (\ jl^  \j^\^  ^*^^^  ^y)3^*  ^^^  ^^  ^ 
able  to  assuage  our  wounds.     Poor  Namir  said : 

cA^  u^j^^j  c^^Ll  \S\ 

You  (may  God  make  your  glory  perpetual !)  are  familiar 
with  the  story  told  of  Khalaf  al-Ahmar  and  his  friends 
concerning  these  verses,  to  the  effect  that  he  said :  '  Suppose 
f^^^A^  \\  had  been  substituted  for  ^^-^^  Z\,  how  would  the 

^  This  is  possibly  a  mistake  for  al-^ajib  Abft'l-Husain  b.  al-Nn'man, 
a  savant  of  'Irip^,  mentioiied  in  Dumyatu'l-^agr  (British  Museum  MS.  Add. 
9,994,  f.  88a). 

'I.e.  the  Academy  of  Sabfir.  See  Maigoliouth's  Introduction  to  The  LetUrt 
o/Abu'l-'Ala,^.  24seq. 

s  J^biani,  xiz,  168. 
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poet  have  rhymed  it  P '     As  they  made  no  answer,  he  said : 
^^^^^aJj  ^Jjy^f  lams  being  synonymous  with/d/ti^a;'." 

[P.  13]  By  way  of  "completing  the  story,"  Abu'l-*Ala 
goes  through  the  whole  alphabet  and  gives  about  forty 
variants,  adding  in  most  cases  an  explanation  of  the  rhyme- 
word.     Some  of  these  glosses  are  here  transcribed : 

tr^  L5^  '^j^  ^}y^3  J^  J jW  <-^^-*^  }^  J^  J^ 

[P.  14]  Mly.  'S\jl\  LrJp  U  \j\  c:.^^ 


^  ^li  Ji^,  ^,  ^>,  ^,  ^  ^.Ij:,.,  J^.  ^^  jV  ^  ^1 

^  40&afif,  zi,  134  Bqq. 

*  So  the  MS.     One  natorally  thinks  of  ^^d  J  ^Siflf-   (^i!^<(^  Btib. 

^    fl  ...)    bat  this  IB  out  of  the  question  nnless  jJl^  can  be  made  feminine. 

Two  distichs  by  al-Aswad  in  this  metre  and  rhyme  will  be  found  in  ChrUtian 
Arabic  FoeU,  p.  476. 

»MS.^y\. 

*MS.  cu^l. 

^  jighdnlf  xYii,  78  sqq. 

*  This  line  Ib  apparently  imitated  from  Sal^  {Kamily  p.  108,  1.  17).    Gf. 
<Adi  b.  Zaid  (dted  in  RauiatuH-Adab,  p.  219) : 
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JU  \Ai^\  l|Ii!  i[^\  *j.jb  ^\  ^j^\  "^V  ^r«i  w^ jy^^ 

it^l  «JL^  jLaJ  ^1  ,^A_>.^\^  si,li#  jj;-^>kj  ^\  j-*»-  ^jj 

[P.  16]  tvLiS^^^U^^jj 

;^u  iisjj;i  iiU^  ji*  ]^!  jo^^  iJl  c?,i5^  j^.  y^  jV  i»^  ,:\ 

l<ljU  Ji>il\  ^j^JJ  pi  u 

'•II         I  .      *•  ^ 

^  ^nfaf  b.  Nadba.    The  yene  is  quoted  by  Lane  under  J^f , 

*  The  verse  is  cited  by  Sibawaihi  (ed.  Derenbourg),  toI.  i,  p.  70.    He  ascribes 
it  to  '*  a  man  of  <XJman." 
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[P.  17]  After  this  digression,  which,  he  says,  Jy  J  J^^ 
aLJI  ^  Jl6  JW^  /J^  f  *^®  author  returns  to  his  eulogy 
of  the  celestial  honey,  quoting  Hariih  b.  Ealada : 

Swimming  in  it  are  fish  of  haldwa  that  would  have  made 
A^mad  b.  Husain  ^  despise  the  gift  referred  to  in  his  lines : 

"  Methinks  I  see  you,"  the  author  continues,  "  (may  God 
perpetuate  majesty  by  preserving  your  life !)  in  possession 
of  the  lofty  rank  that  is  due  to  yeritable  repentance,  and 
surrounded  by  companions  chosen  from  among  the  scholars 
of  Paradise,  such  as  the  man  of  Thumala  and  the  man  of 
Daus,^  and  Tunus  b.  Habib  al-Dabbi  ^  and  Ibn  Mas'ada  al- 
Mujashi'i,^  dwelling  together  in  peace  and  amity  like  those 
of  whom  it  is  said :  *  We  will  remove  all  malice  from  their 

1  Ferliaps  the  famous  BadiVl-Zaman  A^mad  b.  al- Husain  al-Hamadani. 

*  U^J*^    ^^^  ilUj    ^^«      ^^®  ^^  *^®^  "  probably  the  celebrated 

KhaM  b.  A^mad  al-Azdi  al-Farahidi  al-Tabmadi.    He  might  be  called  either 

^^J  y>\  (jjJIl  ^\  (jM^J  w  mentioned  by  Ibn  ^lutaiba)  or  iJUJ  ^\ 

(the  BanQ  Thumala  belonged  to  the  Banu  Nasr  b.  Azd  and  were  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Banu  lahmad).  The  other  may  be  Ibn  Dnraid,  whose 
genealogy  is  traced  by  Ibn  Khallikan  to  Dans  b.  'Adnan. 

*  Brockelmann,  i,  99. 

*  Sa*id  b.  Kas'ada,  better  known  as  al-Akhfash  al-Ansat  (Brockehnann, 
i,  106). 
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bosoms,  etc/^  And  here  is  Ahmad  b.  Yahya,'  his  hatred 
[P.  19]  of  Muhammad  b.  Tazld '  washed  clean  away ;  so 
sincere  and  perfect  has  their  friendship  become  that  they 
are  inseparable  by  day  and  by  night,  like  Malik  and  'Akil, 
the  companions  of  Jadhima;  and  Abu  Bishr  'Amr  b. 
'Utbman  Sibawaihi  no  longer  bears  in  his  heart  a  gprudge 
against  ^All  b.  Hamza  al-Eisa'i  and  his  followers  for  their 
treatment  of  him  in  the  assembly  of  the  Barmakites;^  and 
Abu  'Ubaida  is  on  the  best  of  terms  with  'Abdul-Malik 
b.  Kuraib :  ^  nothing  can  disturb  their  intimacy  .... 
And  angels  entered  at  every  gate,  to  give  the  company 
greeting,  and  the  situation  of  the  Shaikh  with  his  fellows 
(may  Ood  strengthen  learning  by  his  long  life !)  was  like 
that  depicted  by  the  Bakrite  :^ 

1  Kor.,  XT,  47-48. 

*  Abti*l.*Abba8  AVmad  b.  Yahya  Tha'lab  (Brockelmann,  i,  118). 

'  The  author  of  the  Kdmil.  A  personal  animosity  existed  between  him  aad 
Tha'Iab  as  contemporar}'  leaders  of  the  two  great  riyal  schools. 

*  Ibn  Khallikan  tells  the  story  in  his  article  on  Sibawaihi.  Cf.  Fliigel,  Du 
fframmatischtn  Sehulen  der  Arabery  p.  44. 

^  Al-Asma'i.    A  marginal  note  says : 

^  li^^Jj  JjJJcA  i^L^  (^5**^^'  ^,^  J*^^--^  ^}  vjH  U^ 

^M  J^  i^^  J«^2H  ^\  ifju-^  ^S  ^j  Jli  JiLJl  ^^^ 

*  A'^a  Kais.  These  lines  are  in  Chrittian  Arabic  Poets,  p.  368.  Varianti : 
(1)  liiij;,  W  iJut^  -^-^^  J^*  ^®  following  commentary  is 
written  on  the  margin  of  my  MS. : — 

iJu-j:  yi\  JUj  4^jJI  >-i^jJI  J^\^jA^\  "[jS  ^^^\^\  w>%yJ»- 

L5^  iir^  >*^^  J^  iT^-^^  ^  cr-*  ^>C  ^  ^^LJ^^  j.^\J\ 
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iLlj>  ^i«c;^  l;^' ^ju   1. 
J  ^r  ^  w-^^yj  tr^  ^.^-«-^^ 

And  Abu  'XJbaida  recounted  to  them  the  battles  of  the 
Arabs  and  the  combats  of  the  cavaliers,  and  al- Asma'i  recited 
the  most  excellent  poetry,  and  their  souls  were  stirred  to 
frolic,  and  they  began  to  throw  their  flagons  into  the  rivers 
of  wine,  and  these  flagons,  when  they  clashed  against  each 
other,  created  melodies  that  might  wake  the  dead.  Then 
said  the  Shaikh  :  '  Alas  for  the  fall  of  A'sha  Maimun ! 
How  many  a  safe-stepping  camel  did  he  urge  to  speed! 
[P.  20]  I  wish  that  the  Kuraish  had  not  prevented  him 
when  he  turned  to  the  Prophet.  Just  now  the  clash  of 
these  vessels  reminded  me  of  his  verses  in  the  poem  rhymed 
in  h: 


d^LiJl  Jli^  |JjU^  ^\  i-i-ol^  Lis^  LjtVI  Cj^l  jo^  LM\^ 

1  This  conplet  is  cited  in   Christian  Arabic  Foeta,  p.  394,  with  \^S]» 
infltead  of   U^j 
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'^p  J_-JU^^^LJll^:;- 
4 .jL-p  1    t  <j   ?    ^  \j\,     6. 

Jj^JLA  ^l-arjj  iJUw«l^     7. 

Had   he   professed   Islam,   he   might   have   been   of   our 
company,  reciting  to  us  the  poems,  in  strange  metres,  which 

1  I.e.  ^i;  =  '  make  baste  !  * 

•MS.  jUj. 

»MS.  v_jy:. 

*  **  And  the  wine-bowl  conTeyed  from  hand  to  hand  long-nsed  cnpe  of  glass 
(i.e.  the  drinkers  filled  their  cnps  from  it  in  torn,  by  means  of  the  ^  j  V)^ 
while  those  who  drew  therefrom  mixed  their  draught  (with  water).*'  This 
seems  to  be  the  sense,  if  the  reading  is  correct.  ^o\v^  =  ^tflb  LL^. 
But  ?  i^Q  \*^^ y  i.e.  the  wine  is  so  powerful  that  those  who  draw  (and  drink) 
it  are  forced  to  swear  they  never  did  what  they  have  just  done.  For  ^\j 
of.  al-A'^a's  Terse  cited  by  Lane  under  cf.^'l^ . 
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lie  composed  in  the  abode  of  sorrow,  and  informing  us  of 
what  befell  him  with  Haudha  b.  *Ali  and  'Amir  b.  al-Tufail 
and  Yazld  b.  Mushir  (^^)  and  'Alkama  b.  'Ulatha  and 

Salama  b.  Dhl  FaMsb,^  and  others  whom  he  eologized  or 
satirized.' 

Now  it  occurred  to  the  Shaikh  to  think  of  what  in  the 
perishable  world  is  called  recreation  (i^J^\).  He  mounted 
a  camel  of  turquoise  and  pearl,  which  resembled  a  flash  of 
light  as  it  threaded  the  hillocks  of  ambergris,  and  he  raised 
his  voice  and  quoted  the  lines  of  the  Bakrite : 

[P.  21]  '^,^u  ^^^jja\  5^  iui  b  cfii^  j:^  ^j^  c^ 

He  heard  a  hdtif  asking,  '  Do  you  know  who  made  these 
verses?'  'Yes,'  he  replied,  citing  Abu  *Amr  b.  al-*Ala 
as  his  authority,  'they  are  by  Maimun  b.  Kais  b.  Jandal, 
the  man  of  Rabl'a  {^^j  ^^5^'),  who  belonged  to  Sa'sa'a 
b.  Kais  b.  Tha'laba  b.  'Ukaba  b.  Sa'b  b.  'All  b.  Bakr  b. 
Wa'il/  *  '  I  am  he,'  said  the  hdtif,  '  God  has  forgiven  me.' 
The  Shaikh  questioned  him  concerning  the  manner  of  his 
escape  from  Hell -fire,  and  al-A'sha  related  how  he  was 
being  dragged  away  by  the  infernal  police  (V^^)*  when 
[P.  22]  'All  approached  and  pulled  them  off,  saying  to 
him,  'What  is  your  passport?'  'Thereupon,'  said  he, 
'  I  repeated  some  verses  of  my  poem  in  praise  of  Muhammad,*^ 
*  of  which  the  last  is : 


^  In  Agbftnly  yiii,  85,  he  ifl  called  Salama  Dbu  Fa'i^. 
'  ^JUV\  yul  d  ^y*  (Yakut,  Maraaidu' W ima% 
»  The  author  addB:  JJLH  yj^  jU^V  J^^. 

*  This  genealogy  varies  slightly  from  that  given  by  De  Sacy,  Chreatomathtfy 
ii,  479  seq. 

^  Agh&nxj  viii,  85 ;  Kamil,  90.  Nine  distichs  are  cited.  Ab&'l-*Ala  says : 
''Al-Farra  is  the  sole  authority  for  Xc\  in  the  sense  of  'come  to  the  low 
lands,'  but  if  the  verse  is  really  by  al-A'sha,  he  can  only  have  meant  ij^ra  as 
J.R.A.8.   1900.  44 
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[P.  23]  *And  when  I  spoke  this/  continued  al-A'sha, 
addressing  'All,  '  I  believed  in  Ood  and  the  final  reckoning 
and  the  resurrection ;  witness  my  verses : 

^!j^  ^>,  \G^  i;p,V^ 

'All  told  the  Prophet,  who  interceded  for  me,  and  I  was 
admitted  to  Paradise  on  condition  that  I  should  drink  no 
wine  therein,  for  it  is  the  rule  that  he  who  does  not  repent 
of  wine-drinking  in  the  world  of  illusion  shall  not  drink 
it  in  the  next.' 

Then  the  Shaikh  let  his  eye  wander  over  the  fields  of 
Paradise,  and  he  saw  two  lofty  pavilions,  and  said  to  himself, 
'  I  will  go  and  ask  to  whom  they  belong/     So  he  drew 

the  opposite  of  tn/otf.  Al-Asma*!  gives  two  readings :  (1)  \e\  =  \tX^  \jx> 
\3oJj^  ;  (2)  lie  transposes  and  reads  with  zihaf,  jLJ^  ci  il&  ^r^« 
8a*id  b.  Mas'ada  read  X^,  for  .Vi\ ,  making  the  verse  wwiftrwrn."  Cf.  Lane 
under  ^ , 

*  This  couplet  is  cited  by  itself  in  Cheikho's  Christian  Arabia  Poett,  p.  893, 
with  ^JJSi  for  ^Jiii  ,  a^<J  ^'^  following  note : 

Two  more  couplets  In  the  same  metre  and  rhyme  will  be  found  ibid.,  p.  dSl. 
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near,  and  on  one  was  written,  'This  is  the  pavilion  of 
Zuhair  b.  Abl  Sulma  al-MuzanI/  and  on  the  other, 
'This  is  the  pavilion  of  'Abid  b.  al-Abras  al-Asadi/  and 
he  marvelled  thereat,  because  these  poets  died  in  the 
Ignorance.  He  resolved  to  ask  them  how  they  had  gained 
forgiveness,  and  began  with  Zuhair.  And  lo!  he  was  a  youth 
like  Zuhra  the  Jinniya,  just  as  if  he  had  never  worn  the 
[P.  24]  garment  of  decrepitude,  or  sighed  (u-flStj)  from 
weariness,  or  said  in  his  poem  rhymed  in  m : 

*  Come,  come,'  cried  the  Shaikh,  '  are  not  you  the  father 
of  Ka*b  and  Bujair  ?  How  were  you  pardoned  P  For  you 
lived  in  the  Fatra,  when  men  roamed  without  restraint  and 
wrought  all  manner  of  mischief.*  Zuhair  answered  :  *  My 
soul  abhorred  unrighteousness,  and  I  found  a  merciful  Lord. 
I  believed  in  God  Almighty,  and  I  saw,  as  in  a  dream,  a  rope 
let  down  from  heaven,  and  those  of  the  dwellers  on  earth 
who  clung  to  it  were  saved.  Now  I  knew  this  for  a  divine 
ordinance,  so  I  enjoined  my  sons  on  my  deathbed,  saying : 
"If  there  shall  arise  one  who  calls  you  to  serve  God,  obey 
him."  Had  I  lived  to  Muhammad's  time,  I  should  have 
been  the  first  of  believers,  and  I  said  in  the  mtmlya :  ^ 

"  Seek  not  to  hide  from  God  your  secret  soul ; 
God  knoweth  whatsoe'er  ye  hide  in  vain. 
Whether  'tis  laid  till  Doomsday  in  a  scroll. 
Stored  up,  or  sudden  vengeance  promptly  ta'en."  ' 

The  Shaikh  asked  Zuhair  if  he  was  debarred  from  the 
pleasures  of  wine,'  like  A'sha  Kais.  'No,'  said  he,  'it 
[P.  26]  was  prohibited  after  my  death,  and  followers  of  the 
pre-Islamic  prophets  might  drink  it  with  impunity.'      So 

1  Ahlwardt,  The  DlvdnM,  zvi,  47.    Another  yene  on  the  same  topic  (xxii,  2, 
in  Ahlwardt^s  Appendix)  is  quoted. 
»  The  Dtvdnsy  xvi,  26,  27. 
^  I,  31,  33  ibid,  are  cited  in  this  connection. 
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the  Shaikh  invited  him  to  drink  and  found  him  a  witty 
companion  •  ...  On  leaving  Zuhair  he  went  in 
search  of  'Abid  b.  al-A.bras,  who  had  been  forgiven  on 
account  of  his  verse :  ^ 

The  tale  of  Zuhair  and  'Abid  inspired  the  Shaikh  with  good 
hope  of  the  salvation  of  many  other  poets.  He  asked  for 
j[P.  26]  'Adi  b.  Zaid,  and  learned  that  his  dwelling  was 
close  at  hand.  '0  Abu  Sawada/  said  he,  when  'AdI  had 
satisfactorily  explained  his  presence  among  the  elect,  '  won't 
you  recite  to  me  the  poem  rhymed  in  s^^  for  it  is  one  of  the 
most  original  pieces  in  Arabic  poetry  P '     So  'Adi  began  : 

^j  '^  ^^  *^'^— »  er-^  ^y  ^j 

Joy  *A.U\  y^^^4^r  ^j^^  ^-*J^JL*-^ 

*  Christian  Arabic  FoetSf  p.  607,  where  it  is  said  that  according  to  IbmiM- 
A*rabl  the  author  of  this  yerse  is  Tazid  b.  Dabba  al-Thakafi. 

'  Ei^bt  distichs  of  this  poem  are  cited  in  Christian  Arabie  Poetty  p.  470,  in 
the  following  order:  1,  2,  8,  4,  17,  6,  13,  11.  They  give  some  important 
yariante,  which  I  print  below,  using  Ch.  for  breyity  of  reference. 

'  Ch.  xj^  sue. 

*  MS.  i^^\  ^j\y.    According  to  a  note  in  Ch.:  JjUJl^J  <^^  illll 

'  Inmarff,  i^\jJJi  ^^\^^^    Ch.  ^^\^^. 

*  MS.  OtjJj .    In  fnarg.  ^jj\  ^^  Jj^  U  Jjl  ^  ^J^^  - 
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jTiL*U.  J5,.i^    f^jj^j;^    6. 

jA__tf_-,jj,  ^_|_*jj  ,_< Jl    8. 

*xL.  ^^JuJ  J«fc  tiJ:  ,.r  Lj    9. 
•1^--LJ,1  Ul  u,.,J^l  ^_  ti^    10. 

•  In  mars.  ,jiuu  jJli^j  *-a)UJ  3  ^!  JuJjJ  ]lj .    This  beyt  is  supplied 
in  the  maigin. 

"  MS*     -  ^  ...*■? , 

See  Koaegarten,  CbrmtMa  Mudaailitanm,  p.  168,  last  line,  for  another  example 
of  (^.  j^^.  in  this  sense. 

•  In  fmrg,J^\  J  3^\  ^^^^ . 
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Ajju^  ,j-^  ^  tj^;n  ^j^  Juj   11. 
'I  ■■■    v;  J  ui,su^  Jjl^  )i_i   12. 

jr^i'^^-Tj^tj^iiu  13. 

» J_4^^i  ^\^  ee;-.«-ii  I.S— -J  ^5     14. 

^L-Lfe  j.\ »  uJ..J— -t  ti— i_J   15. 

>  Ch.  haa :  Jij^l  ^  j^^  jj  ^\^. 

*  Ch.  (tic)  ^^j^  ii  ^jiJ/^Sl .   ^«  «w»y.  ^U;  Jy  ^^^^JJ^  U^y^ 
J-J^^j^  CT?^  U*^  ^^^"^  ^^^''  "*™'  ^^  vjfl^-i^  fj'-i^  <^li 

^  This  Tene  is  cited  in  the  §ahah  under  <^Atfl  •    For  ^L  s=  \j  IX  ne  below. 
Instead  of  |^  .  j  a  marginal  note  in  the  Sa^AI^  giTee  ^^  ^  j . 

•  /#»  marg.  ^^  ^]^  U  Ji-.l  ija^i\ .     Janhari  explains  ^^,aj^\  = 
(jjJ\  J-tfl ,  and  we  read  in  the  margin  that  it  \j\  ^  |^^  ^^  ^l^ 

'  For  fhe  ominioii  of  tiie  so-called  (^'  j^r  see  Wrighf  s  ^rait«  Orammtr, 
ii,217.    /i.»i«fy.  ^^i-iJl  0jjlj  ^if^\  *Ujl\  uJU  O^ljl^  '-*^1>« 


MS.  i^jj,\). 
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i-Jbjt  Jij  «,<  ,«-M  i^ir^^j    16. 

^  JT,  JC  ?;„  ♦»  *_ib_;<  ,^p-,  ^    17. 
'^^-i-i  U4J,  ^5_LJJ1,J4JL6 

jT^^^^^j^^^wXJJ    19. 

jTj.-«_^3,^;-LjUl,f,^3    21. 
^^  u! — Li  *_j  ,J^  5,  cjb, 


»  /k  maty.  i^jSl  ^\^\  ^jJl  ,^,fljJk^lj. 

«  /«  «w»y.  J^.4^1^  l^;  ^JJ)J£^  \y\i  J^\  ijJl  j^  ''Ul  uJ/uJ^j 

*  Cf.  'Adi's  Tenea  in  Ckriititm  AraKe  Poett,  p.  464  seq. : 
l_Jl5j  I-JJui  jJyi  ^_jijT  »L-ii.l  ^Tj  5^L-e  IjlLm 
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*  Bravo ! '  exclaimed  the  Shaikh,  '  bravo  !  Had  you  been 
stagnant  water,  you  would  not  have  stunk.^  A  scholar  of 
Islam,  known  as  Abu  Bakr  b.  Duraid,'  has  composed  a  poem 
in  this  metre  beginniug : 

but  you,  Abu  Sawada,  retain  the  merit  of  priority.  I  cannot, 
however,  commend  your  verse : 

Either  you  have  wasled  the  hamzatu'l-kaf  and  aggravated  the 
offence  by  eliding  the  second  alif,  or  you  have  '^  lightened ''' 
the  hatnza,  making  it  baina  baina,  aud  have  then  ventured 
to  change  it  into  pure  alif.  This,  indeed,  is  a  fine  pass  to 
which  you  have  brought  the  normal  usage,^  though  a  similar 
instance  occurs  in  the  lines : 

[P.  28]  ^ J^  ^  ^  if*  ^^^^ 

If  you  had  said 

it  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  better  and  more  accordant 
with  analogy/      'Adi  retorted  that  he  only  spoke  as  he 

'  cl^!  Ul  d^J\  »UH  ^  ^  ^LiJL^\  ^l^LliJ,  i.e.,  if  you 
had  oontinued  your  recitation,  I  should  not  have  been  displeased. 

»MS.  i^^JAff*^.     lnadij:^Ji^  (see Freytag under  ^;). 
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heard  his  contemporaries  doing,  'but  you  Moslems  have 
invented  many  things  of  which  we  are  ignorant/  The 
Shaikh  was  sorry  that  'Adi  did  not  understand  his  objection. 
*  And  now/  said  he^  '  I  am  anxiouB  to  ask.  you  about  your 
distich  quoted  by  Sibawaihi  :^ 

Sibawaihi's  explanation  seems  to  me  far  -  fetched,  and 
I  imagine  that  you  did  not  construe  the  verse  as  he  does/ 
'Spare  me  these  trifles/  cried  *Adi;  'in  the  perishable 
world  I  was  a  great  hunter,  and  perhaps  you  have  heard 
my  verses :  * 

^\j  u^^Ilj  J JL^I  Ju-aJ^     1. 
|ju-jLJI  jf  >  !!t.  ^  Jjj  ,^0    2. 

<i^^j^aL4J\^^iLj;  3. 

•     -        -.     -^ 

,1;^  J^'  tr-  »3^crt> 

^  Sibawufai  (ed.  Derenbomg),  toI.  i,  p.  59. 

'  I  haTe  noi  been  able  to  find  either  of  the  following  poems  elMwhere,  but 
fourteen  diaticlM  in  the  metre  and  rhyme  of  the  second  are  cited  in  Chrittxan 
ArMt  Poeti,  p.  464  seq. 

»  MS.  iji.w/,  y^  i^  •«ir^.  ifj\A\  L-^Jl . 
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Li-A  ^ 'JiLti  Liu  7. 

'jllJi^.^^}^\SLi  8. 

*Lj;kiJ[  •$*!;;  ,iU«lji  9. 

j-i>j;*^^lfij^4->t^  10. 

^i^4.J;i'^Uj;ill  JJt  11. 

dJL,^^  ^,^AJ  4^«3uJLJ  12. 


1  See  Ahlwardt,  Ehalrf  td'A^mmr' s  Qatiide,  p.  308. 

»  MS.  App.  ^^^Uo^  .    J.iji,  attennatus  (Freytag). 

s  This  ezpreedon  oocqtb  in  a  Teine  of  Ibnu'l-Mu'tazz  cited  by  Ahlwardt,  t^., 
p.  256. 

*  In  marg.  ^jLs^\  j:j>r^  ^^  [jj^^^  ^^^  ^J^^^  cM?^^!^  • 

For  the  constraction  with  aocuB.  instead  of  with  ^^  of.  ij^i,^^  ilu]  (Lane, 

ntb  voe,). 

»  In  mmrg,  ^^1  ^\  Jjj  ^^J^^J  C-Xxc  4-^li  U  ^*;^^^* 

0  App.  **  gathers  speed  by  running."    Cf.  Janhari's  explanation  of  J£^^  : 

'  MS.  ^^UjjiU    Inmarff.  ^j  ij^\j^\jSJ\  Si^\  J^j^\. 

8  In  marg,  JJk^Jl  A\i\  f  ^^*  ^^'^  ^*  ''®®™*  to  be  =  J.  jl . 

«  In  marg,  ^^Hj  ^^  JJ  . 
10  See  Ahlwardt,  ^Zba^o^-^Anuw'j  <^«ui^,  p.  210  seq. 
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^!   l_i-iJLj  ^j-^  \j\y       18. 

^iSJb  ISe  J_jUI  ^/Ja£ 
and  my  Terses : 

*jll5^1  vi  JlJjl1uk^jd^'^J^\ii4^^    3. 

^LJi  J  j-ii  ji^^  ^  *  i;i.  :jL  *yiw  dj  6. 
'  jj>^'  j;WV  Jiu5  w^;i  Ji,^  ^^\  i«5d,  ju,  7. 

'  ^UXl  '^jJl  ^b  ji,Us)^  V,y^  ue;WI  '4»3Jlj    8. 

Then  'Adi  invited  the  Shaikh  to  engage  in  the  chase,  but 
the  Shaikh  answered  that  he  was  a  man  of  peace  and  of  the 
pen ;  if  he  mounted  one  of  the  celestial  steeds,  who  would 

*  In  marg.  ^^^\  ^  j2jj  \^  jliUlj. 

»  MS.  ^\ji. .  -.li^  !»«•  """'  ^  qmonymoM  with  _. .^^ .  ^w  ^ 
inegnlar  ate  of  Jyu^  to  Jjl^^j  in  a  foot  other  than  the  last  of  the  leotmd 
mitra',  tee  Frejrtag,  DantiUmnf  dtr  Araiuehtn  Vtnkmtit,  p.  267. 

*  MS.  J,^\  ^>\^^ .  i^\  =  ^^\  l^  and  j\^\  J^U^ 
ia  her  mate,  "the  lowing  wild-bnll." 

'MS.  4_,jJ|. 

*  Of.  Ahlwardt'a  note  on  UiJt  ^  As ,  <2<>m«<^i  P-  217  seq. 
•MS.^Ujil. 
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secure  him  against  the  fate  of  Halam/  the  husband  of 
[P.  30]  al-Mutajarrida,^  when  he  rode  the  black  horse 
(a^4^^),  or  against  what  happened  to  the  son  of  Zuhair,' 
when  he  fell  from  the  courser  Dhu'1-Mair  and  broke  his 
neck,  and  to  'Adi's  own  son,  'Alkama,  when  he  went 
a-hunting  on  horseback  P  ^  ^  I  might  be  dashed  upon 
the  emerald  stones,  and  fracture  an  arm  or  leg,  and  cut 
a  ludicrous  figure  before  the  people.'  'Adi  smiled,  and 
assured  the  Shaikh  that  in  Paradise  such  calamities  were 
unknown.  So  they  set  ofE,  and  the  Shaikh  aimed  his  spear 
[P.  31]  at  a  wild  bull,  which,  however,  he  was  induced  to 
spare  because  it  once  had  saved  some  believers  in  the  desert 
Presently  they  came  on  a  man  who  was  milking  in  a  golden 
pail.  Thus  was  Abu  Dhu'aib,  the  Hudhalite.  He  quoted 
to  them  his  lines  : 

[P.  32]  /U^4\ju  p  LjLi^^  ^."^-^  ul^ 

And  when  the  pail  was  fidl  of  milk,  GFod  formed  a  hive  of 
jewels,  from  which  Abu  Dhu'aib  extracted  the  honey  and 
tempered  his  milking  and  bade  his  visitors  taste.  'Twas 
a  draught  that,  distributed  among  all  the  people  of  Hell, 
would  have  transported  them  to  Paradise  while  they  sipped ! 
Then  the  Shaikh  said  to  'Adi:  'There  are  two  things 
in  your  poetry  that  I  wish  you  had  left  unsaid.     One  is :  ^ 

*  Her  name  is  yariously  related  as  Mawiya  or  Hind.    Qalam  was  her  firrt 
bnsband.    She  afterwards  married  Nu'man  b.  al-Mundhir. 

*  His  name  was  Salim.    The  story  is  told  in  Aj^ni,  iz,  157. 

*  J^hflnl,  ii,  42. 

*  Christian  Arabic  Poett,  p.  472,  with  ^tfU  for  ,j;lb  M»d  *>W  ^^^ 


u^/ 
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and  the  other : 

^LaLmi  ^J-^  ^-4-^^  C^JLJJ  LS.^l.i 

'AdI  replied  in  his  'Ibadi  dialect :  ^  '  0  thou  whose  broken 
[P.  33]  fortunes  have  been  repaired,  the  blessing  bestowed 
on  thee  should  turn  thy  mind  from  poetry/  'Nay/  said 
he,  'I  asked  God  not  to  deny  me  in  Paradise  the  least  of 
my  earthly  pleasures,  and  He  has  granted  my  prayer/ 

Now  he  saw  two  youths  walking  to  and  fro  ^  at  the  gate 
of  a  pavilion  of  pearl,  and  he  gave  them  greeting.  They 
were  the  two  Nabighas,  Nabigha  of  the  Banu  Dhubyan  and 
Nabigha  of  the  Banu  Ja'da.  'You,'  said  the  Shaikh, 
addressing  Nabigha  al- Ja'dl,  '  are  duly  rewarded  for  having 
observed  the  religion  of  Abraham,  but  your  case,  0  Abu 
Umama,  is  beyond  my  comprehension/  *Why,'  said  the 
Dhubyani,  '  I  professed  belief  in  God  and  made  pilgrimages 

^  ij^^jaS\  ^\.jSjdlS^J^Ji^^  The 

auQior  adds : 

l^UjCUfcJ  i5j]J  Xil     Jb^  lil^  >-je1  Jjls?  jy^js^  Jj^  j^X«  b  Jy 

For  the  interchange  of       and  4^  cf..  Dr.  Riea,  cited  in  Browne's  Fer^ian 

Cataloffue,  p.  19.  I  cannot  find  any  mention  of  ^arith  b.  Hani',  nor  do  I  know 
what  battle  at  Saba^  (a  Tillage  near  Mada*in)  is  meant :  possibly  the  engagement 
in  which  the  laarijite  leader  Mustaurid  fell,  42  a.h.  (Ibnu*l-Ato,  iii,  366  sqq.). 
'  MS.  ^b  j\i^  ,  Cijlsf^  ^  i^ot  in  the  dictionaries,  and  in  view  of  the 
words  immediately  foUowing  (J\  <_,\,  ^  Uf^  ^\j  J^^)  ^UjUlj 
wonld  seem  to  be  more  natural. 
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to  the  Ka'ba  in  the  Ignorance.  Have  not  you  heard  my 
verses  P — * 

^A7>  by  Si°^  ^^  whose  House  my  feet  have  kept  pilgrim's 

troth, 
And  by  the  stones  bespattered  with  sacred  blood  be  my 

oath! 

As  I  did  not  live  to  the  Prophet's  time,  I  cannot  be  accused 
of  disobedience,  and  God  pardons  a  great  sin  for  a  small 
merit.' 

[P.  34]  '0  Abu  Sawada/  cried  the  Shaikh,  *and  Abu 
Umama  and  Abu  Laila,'  let  us  carouse  together.  What 
says  our  master,  the  'Ibadite  ? — 


Would  that  Abu  Basir  *  were  with  us ! '  The  words  were 
scarcely  uttered  ere  Abu  BasIr  had  made  their  party  five. 
.  .  .  .  Now  when  they  had  feasted  and  drunk  their 
fill,  the  Shaikh  said  to  Nabigha  Dhubyani :  *0  Abu  Umama, 
you  are  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  wise,  but  you  did 
not  show  wisdom  in  saying,  with  reference  to  Nu'man  b. 
al-Mundhir:* 

"  How  fresh  " — the  Prince  averred — "  how  sweet  her  lip ! 
After  one  kiss,  a  second,  then  a  third  ! 
Oh,  such  a  mouth — 't  was  never  mine  to  sip — 
Would  slake  a  raging  thirst " — the  Prince  averred.* 

»  Tk»  Dlvdnsy  V,  37.  Abu*l-*Ala  reads  li?^  ^U^j  JJ.  "^»  38,  and  xvii, 
21,  22»  are  also  quoted. 

'  Kunya  of  Nabigba  al-Ja'di. 

'  Kunya  of  A'sha  ^ais. 

*  The  Divans f  vii,  22-24,  but  Abu*l-*Ala  omits  the  second  mt'ira*  of  22  and 
the  first  mimra*  of  23.    He  reads  Ujl*J  j^  for  UjL)  .  \jj  , 
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Nabi^a  rejoined :  '  Had  my  critics  treated  me  fairly,  they 
woald  have  recognized  that  I  took  the  greatest  possible 
precautions.  Al-Nu'man  was  infatuated  with  this  woman, 
and  when  he  ordered  me  to  celebrate  her  in  my  poetry, 
I  reflected  and  said  to  myself :  "If  I  mention  her  by  name, 
the  king  will  be  displeased,  and  if  I  only  describe  her  in 
general  terms,  my  description  will  be  attached  to  some  other 
woman,  whereas,  if  I  put  it  in  the  king's  mouth,  he  will 
[P.  85]  perceive  that  I  have  done  so  to  prevent  people  from 
thinking  that  I  actually  saw  what  I  describe/'  In  the 
verses  which  follow  those  you  have  quoted  the  king  recounts 
the  lady's  charms,  and  the  verses  beginning  ^ 

are  also  spoken  by  the  king.  Hence  the  proper  reading  is 
not  tLo  U ,  as  you  tell  me  it  is  ordinarily  read,  but  lL^\j  , 
for  the  former,  if  it  hints  at  a  scandal  ( |j  J^  J^  My^s.^  ^\), 
is  outrageous,  and,  if  it  refers  to  al-Nu'man,  is  contemptuous 
and  wanting  in  respect/  '  Admirable  ! '  exclaimed  the 
Shaikh,  '0  star  of  the  Banu  Murra!  Verily,  the  scholars 
among  the  rdtcia  have  defamed  you  by  a  false  reading. 
Would  that  the  two  Abu  'IJmars^  and  al-MazinP  and 
al-ShaibanI  and  Abu  'Ubaida  and  'Abdu'l- Malik  and  the 
rest  were  here,  that  I  might  ask  them  in  your  presence 
how  they  read  it.  I  wish  you  to  know  that  I  am  not 
a  forger  or  a  liar.'  Almost  before  these  words  were  im- 
pressed  on  Nabigha's  ear  (I^Ul  ^\  iJ  JkcL  ^  J^l  ^*^y*i  ^) 
God  Almighty  had  brought  thither  all  the  above-mentioned 

^  IM.^  Tii,  30.    It  is  cited  yery  incorrectly. 

*  MS.    j^  t^^jT .    ^*  ^"  obyioua  to  Buppoee  that  J  haa  fallen  ont  before  the 

J  immediately  following,  and  that  the  trae  reading  is  ^j^  ^V^  f  ^'  -^^^ 

<Amr  b.  al-'Ala  and  Abu  <Amr  al-Shaibanl.  Bat  as  al-Shaibani  is  mentioned 
just  afterwards,  I  retain  the  manuscript  reading  without  feeling  sure  of  its 
correctness.  The  two  Abii  'Umars  are  perhaps  Abu  'Umar  al-Jarmi  and  Abu 
'Umar  Mub-  ai-Mu)^riz  (Fliigel,  Dit  grammatitehin  SchuUn  der  Araber, 
pp.  81  and  174). 
>  Abu  <U^man  Bakr  b.  Hub.  b.  'Utiiman  al-Mazini  (Flugel,  p.  83). 
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rdfvis,  without  oausiiig  them  any  trouble  or  inconyenienoe, 
[P.  36]  and  the  Shaikh  asked  them  how  they  read  the 
verse.  They  answered:  'With  fatha,  but  the  poet  has 
absolute  authority,  like  Bilkis'  (Kor.,  xxvii,  33). 

'0  Abu  Laila/  said  the  Shaikh,  turning  to  Nabi^a 
al-Ja'di,  'recite  to  us  your  poem  rhymed  in  sh^  in  which 
you  say : 


[P.  37]  'I  never  used  «A  as  a  rhyme/  said  Nabigha,  'and 
in  this  poem  are  words  that  I  now  hear  for  the  first  time, 
such  as  ^ij*^j  and  ^n^fi  and  JiJj^.'  The  Shaikh,  however, 
was  not  convinced,  and  suggested  that  Nabigha's  devotion 
to  the  wine  and  luxurious  meats  of  Paradise  had  driven  all 
his  learning  out  of  his  head. 

[P.  38]  Now  a  flock  of  geese  alighted  in  the  garden,  and 
ranged  themselves,  as  though  awaiting  a  command.  'What 
is  youi:  business  hereP'  asked  the  Shaikh.  They  answered 
(for  the  birds  of  Paradise  are  endowed  with  speech) :  '  Gh>d 
inspired  us  to  settle  in  this  garden,  that  we  might  sing  to 
the  revellers  therein ';  and  straightway  they  became  damsels 
in  the  flower  of  youth,  swaying  in  their  gait,  clad  in  celestial 
broideries,  and  in  their  hands  were  lutes  and  other  in- 
struments of  music.  The  Shaikh  was  astonished,  as  he  had 
reason  to  be,  and  said  to  one  of  them  by  way  of  trial :  '  Play 
the  words  of  Abu  XJmama,  who  is  sitting  yonder,  in  the 
rhythm  thakilu' l-atoical :^ 

I  Eight  more  distichs  are  quoted. 

^  Not  in  the  dictionaries.  According  to  Ab&'l-<Ala*8  explanation  it  means 
*  patches  of  herbage ' : 

CL>IJ1  ^^  gJa5  IfJ  CL)^  U\  •Lljj  ^j\  ^^  ^  J^j  W^ 

*  Kosegarten,  Libtr  CanUlenarumy  i,  138.  No  doabt  musidanB  wiU  find  his 
explanation  perfectly  lucid  and  intelligible.  He  translates  J. 5^  iUaj  («*«'•! 
i,  33)  by  *'  Melodie  im  Dreiachteltact  in  D  moll "  and  **me8ure  k  trois-hmt  en 
Ee  minenr."    The  passage  which  follows  in  the  original  text  contains  a  number 
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When  she  had  done  this  in  the  most  enchanting  manner 
imaginable,  at  the  Shaikh's  request  she  varied  the  rhythm 
and  changed  it  again  and  again,  so  that  all  were  filled  with 
wonder  and  delight.  While  they  were  thus  engaged, 
a  youth  passed  by,  and  they  asked  his  name.  He  answered : 
*I  am  Labid  b.  Rabi'a  b.  Malik  b.  Ja*far  b.  Kilab.' 
'  Welcome,  welcome ! '  cried  the  Shaikh,  '  had  you  said 
"  Labid  "  and  stopped,  you  would  have  been  known.'  Then 
the  Shaikh  begged  him  to  recite  his  Mu*allaka,  but  Labid 
answered  that  he  had  left  poetry  behind  him  and  would 
never  return  to  it,  having  got  something  better  and  holier 
in  exchange.  Undeterred  by  this  rebuff  the  Shaikh  quoted 
Labid's  verse :  ^ 

and  asked  whether  he  used  (^^  in  the  sense  of  J? .  *  No,' 
said  he,  '  I  meant  myself,  just  as  one  says  to  a  man,  ''  When 
your  money  goes,  somebody  will  give  you  money,"  meaning 
one's  self,  though  on  the  surface  the  words  may  apply  to 
any  person.'     After  further  discussion  the  Shaikh  quoted  :  ^ 

[P.  41]  ^J  ^^^  fe^^  r^j 

'Which  of  the  two  readings  did  you  intend,'  said  he,  *  4jJlj*U 

of  technical  terms,  and  is  written  in  such  a  strain  of  enthusiasm  as  seems  to  show 
that  Aba' 1-* Ala  not  only  had  a  considerable  knowledge  of  music  but  was  very 
susceptible  to  its  influence.  Here  he  would  naturally  seek  consolation  for  his 
blindness:  Homer,  Milton,  and  RQdagi  might  be  called,  if  examples  were 
needed,  to  prove  that  loss  of  sight  is  often  accompanied  by  a  keener  and  more 
delicate  appreciation  of  the  pleasures  of  sound. 

1  Nabigha  in  Ths  Divdm,  yii,  1. 

2  Mu*allaka,  66.  ^ 

'  Mu*allaka,  60.     See  Lane  under  ^C\  . 

J.B.A.8.  1900.  46 
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from  JT  or  i3  ili  from  ^^W  *  Either  is  possible/  said  Labid. 
Then  the  Shaikh  began  a  philological  disquisition  upon  ^^, 
maintaining  that  it  arose  from  kj^^  in  the  same  way  as, 
according  to  Ehalll  and  Sibawaihi,  «^.^^2c?L«\  arose  from 
i^l^Lil .  Labid  listened  with  impatience,  and  turning  to 
A'sha  Eais  exclaimed:  'Praise  be  to  God,  0  Abu  Basir, 
who  has  forgiven  you  in  spite  of  your  confessing  that  which 
you  wot  of  I'  '0  Abu  'Akil,'  said  the  Shaikh  to  Labid, 
'  I  suppose  you  mean  his  verses  : 


[P.  42] 

and  his  verses  :  ^ 

\^f^  J-kJ  UUjj*  JJH^J 

and  others,  similar  in  character,  which  are  ascribed  to  him. 
Now  either  he  is  not  guilty,  and  these  passages  are  merely 
poetical  embellishment,  or  he  is  guilty  and  Qod  has  pardoned 
him,  for  He  pardons  every  sin  except  idolatry '  (Kor.,  iv, 
116).     The  Shaikh  then*quoted  an  erotic  piece  by  Nabi^a 

1  MS.  ^\\.  If  ^j(  is  correct,  it  miuit  stand  for  ^j\ ,  so  that  ^'\  UJ, 
=  " siye  mihi  dicebatur,  <  0  tcortator.' "  For  \i^\  with  the  Jossiye  see  WrigfaVs 
Afvibic  Gramfnar,  ii,  43.     It  seems  unnecessary  to  write  *;  J.  =  \j  : , 

'  The  second  couplet  is  cited  in  £amil,  160. 
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al-Ja'di,  on  which  he  pronounced  a  long  and  extravagant 
eulogy.  This  ended,  the  song  of  the  siuging-girls  at  Cairo  ^ 
[P.  44]  and  Baghdad  came  into  his  mind,  and  he  remembered 
how  they  used  to  trill  the  poem  by  Mukhabbal  al-Sa'di,^ 
which  is  rhymed  in  m : 

pLdl  ijli^  ^U^Jl  t-<L 

No  sooner  had  he  thought  of  this  than  the  goose-maidenB 
were  chanting  it,  and  so  sweetly  did  they  sing,  that  every 
syllable  produced  a  joy  exceeding  all  the  joys  of  the  world 
from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the  destruction  of  the  last  of 
his  children.  After  the  Shaikh  had  recited  some  more  of 
Mukhabbal's  poetry  and  moralized  thereon,  Nabigha  al-Ja'dl 
said  to  A'sha  Kais  :  '  0  Abu  Basir,  is  this  Babab  mentioned 
by  the  Sa'dite  she  whose  name  occurs  in  your  poem  P — 

[P.  46]  yj.-^\  jJS,  Jj\^\  ^UJ 

Vjf  ^A  ^^^  grW  u 


%i 


'  You  are  old,  Abu  Laila/  replied  A'sha  Kais,  '  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  have  lost  your  wits,  and  are  still  looking  for 

^  MS.  .  m«11luu3  ,  which  I  cannot  find  as  the  name  of  a  place.    I  therefore 

read  tlL^ . 
*  Ajih^m,  xii,  40  sqq.    Randatu^UAdab,  155  sqq. 
'  This  distich  is  cited  hy  Lane  under  vf^^  • 
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them.  Don't  you  know  that  the  women  called  Babab  are 
innumerable?  Do  you  fancy  that  this  Kabab  is  she  of 
whom  the  poet  speaks  P — 

or  she  whom  Imru'u'l - Kais  mentions?^  Perhaps  her 
mother  is  the  IJmmul  -  Babab  in  his  verse '  .  .  .  / 
'  O  outcast  of  the  Banu  Dubai'a/  '  exclaimed  Nabi^a,  '  how 
dare  you  address  me  in  this  fashion,  you  who  died  an  infidel 
and  have  confessed  to  shameful  conduct,  me  who  met  the 
Prophet  ^  and  recited  to  him  my  poem  in  which  I  say  : 

"  Whither,  O  Abu  Laila  ?  "  said  he.  And  I  answered, 
"To  Paradise  by  means  of  thee,  O  Apostle  of  God," 
and  he  said,  "God  bless  you!?  (^li  dlJl  jLiLj).  But 
you  are  puffed  up  with  pride  because  an  ignoramus  has 
reckoned  you  the  fourth  among  the  poets.*  They  lie  who 
proclaim  you  the  better  man.     I  am  your  superior  in  genius 

1  Ths  Divans,  lix,  3. 

'  Ihid.y  xWiii,  6. 

>  See  De  Sacy,  Chrestomathy,  ii,  480. 

*  *Ikd,  i,  139. 

*  The  reading  in  the  *Iid  is  : 

U^L-j  13:3^  *UJ\  iJ^J 

*  Possihiy  the  reference  is  to  Yunus  b.  Habib,  who  is  related  to  hare  said  in 
answer  to  the  qneetion  ^\jJ\jJLi\  ^  :    *J^  Js^^  ^\  J^^l  3 

L^Jb  IJl  yj^'i^^  ^^j  (-^M»«»,  viii,  77). 
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and  in  craftmanship,^  and  the  number  of  my  yerses  was 
equalled  by  none  of  my  predecessors.  You  amused  yourself 
by  maliciously  slandering  the  noble  of  your  tribe,  and  if 
you  told  the  truth,  the  more  shame  to  you  and  your 
[P.  47]  neighbours  1  ^  The  woman  of  Hizzan  '  was  well 
rid  of  you :  in  you  she  companioned  with  a  one-eyed  dog, 
who  went  round  the  tents  in  search  of  discarded  bones  and 
eagerly  scraped  up  the  mould  of  sequestered  graves.'  *  '  Do 
you  say  this/  cried  Abu  Basir  angrily,  'when  one  verse 
of  my  composition  is  worth  a  hundred  of  yours,  with  all 
your  prolixity,  for  the  prolix  man  is  like  one  who  preaches 
at  night.  Doubtless  there  are  tribesmen  of  Babratu'l-Faras 
among  the  Jurthuma.^  You  belong  to  the  Banii  Ja'da,  and 
what  is  Ja'da  but  the  redundance  of  a  dried-up  well?* 
You  taunt  me  with  my  panegyrics  on  kings,  but  if  you, 
fool  that  you  are,  had  been  able  to  do  the  same,  you  would 
have  deserted  your  family  and  children.  But  you  are  by 
nature  a  weakling  sind  faint-hearted,  never  walking  abroad 
in  the  dark  night  nor  journeying  under  the  scorching  heat 
of  noon.  You  have  mentioned  my  divorcing  the  woman 
of  Hizzan,  though,   methinks,  she  parted  from  me  with 


'  \l}A)Ji^\^  CjS  uJOw^  Jj&l)  ^\j.  uJJ-aJ  may  mean  *TeiBatiUty,» 
as  in  Rau4aiu^l'Adab,  p.  71  (spoken  of  Tamlm  b.  Abi  Mo^bil) :   ^  ^^  ^^ 

^    CjALjI^  ,    PerhapB  instead  of  ^.Jo*  jU«u  w©  should  read  iCt\^»t , 
>  A^yStnlf  Tiii,  83. 

*  is^\  j^ltuJl  ^  h^\  uJUai  jfi  ^Ul\  uJl^  tl;^U 
ijyj^l  c1;1jc>-1I1  cI^LJ^  ^^  w/y*"^ 

»  Cf.  the  saying:  ^Ljj  i^  Jj\  ^  C-yJ^  ^A^  ^^^ 
(Lane,  mtb  voe.).  Apparently  the  sense  is:  ''Knllum  malum  est  quod  non 
aliquid  boni  permisceat." 
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Beoret  anguish ;  and  divorce  is  no  disgrace  to  high  or  low ' 
(^PJJ  1,  J^J^^   ^).      'Peace,    O   vagabond  I' 

( Jj  ^Ji  J^^i)  cried  Nabigia  al- Ja'di,  *  I  swear  that  yonr 
admission  to  Paradise  is  a  scandal,  albeit  things  come  to 
pass  according  to  the  will  of  God.  You  deserve  to  be  in 
the  lowest  division  of  Hell,  where  many  better  than  yon  are 
burning^  ....  You  disparage  the  Banii  Ja'da,  but 
[P.  48]  one  of  their  battles  outweighs  all  the  achievements 
of  your  tribe ;  and  you  call  me  a  coward  who  am  braver 
than  you  and  your  father,  and  more  apt  to  endure  a  journey 
in  a  dark  frosty  night,  and  speedier  of  foot  in  the  sultry 

midday  hours '  (J j^l  ^\  J^l^l  ^  IUjI  1^\^). 

Now  in  his  wrath  Nabi^a  al-Ja'di  smote  Abu  BasTr 
with  a  golden  ewer,  but  the  Shaikh  interposed.  'There 
is  no  brawling  in  Paradise,'  said  he ;  *  were  it  not  written, 
"  their  heads  shall  not  ache  from  drinking  wine  nor  shall 
their  reason  be  disturbed''  (Eor.,  Ivi,  19),  I  should  have 
fancied  that  you,  Nabi^a,  were  out  of  your  mind.  Abu 
Basir  has  tasted  nothing  but  milk  and  honey  :  his  mien 
is  sober  and  discreet,  and  he  behaves  like  a  gentleman 
even  when  ceremony  is  relaxed  {iJLA\  J-».  julc  wi^  1). 
Among  us  he  holds  the  place  of  Abu  Nuwas,  who  says :  ^ 

VAl.^    *U.Uj\      J^mm^Hi]     ^^14     l^Jblil     ^1 


^  Here  Nabij^  <{Qote8  some  rery  ooane  yenes  by  al-A<sh&. 

*  IHvan  (Cairo,  1860),  p.  201.    The  Terses  are  not  in  Xhlwaidt't  edition  of 

lA  WAinlinnAr. 


the  Weinlieder 
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>  c  >   -*  i^'  ^j  ^"^ 
U-il^i  ^Ir4-^  *2fXJLJ 

>J»  J\  ^O  U4^  JkJ  ^ 

*In  the  world  of  Ulusion/  said  Nabigha  al-Ja'di,  'milk- 
diinking  was  often  the  cause  of  outrageous  conduct, 
especially  in  low  rascally  fellows.     The  rc^'iz  says  : 

[P.  493  ^\  (>Ut  uXLi!  J.IU  ^T  \i 

U^3  ^^1^.  ^"^^^  f'i  ^   ^  -^ 
And  another  poet  says : 

And  someone,  who  was  asked  when  the  Banu  so-and-so 
were  to  be  feared,  replied :  **  When  they  have  plenty  of 
milk''  *  (}^\  \o\).  Al-A'sha  retorted  by  a  bitter  tirade  against 
wine,  whereupon  Nabigha  rose  in  high  dudgeon  as  if  to 
depart.  The  Shaikh,  wishing  to  restore  his  good-humour, 
proposed  that  he  should  take  one  of  the  goose-maidens 
home  with  him,  but  this  plan  was  upset  by  Labid,  who 
pointed  out  that  the  precedent  might  be  followed,  and  all 
Paradise  would  ring  with  the  news  thereof,  and  they  would 
be  nicknamed  "  husbands  of  the  geese." 

[P.  50]    Now  Hassan  b.  Thabit  came  along,   and   the 
Shaikh  invited  him  to  drink,  quoting  his  lines: 

1  MS.  l-U\  ^^^^. 
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*  Were  not  you  ashamed/  said  he,  *  to  introduce  a  topic  like 
this  in  your  eulogy  of  the  Apostle  of  God  P  '      Hassau 

replied  :    *  He  was  more  easy  -  tempered  (IaL>-  :^^1)  than 

ye  imagine.  Besides,  I  only  speak  of  wine  at  second 
hand ;  I  do  not  say  that  I  ever  drank  it,  and  I  am  not 
[P.  51]  guilty  on  that  score/  Then  the  Shaikh  put  some 
grammatical  questions,  but  before  he  got  a  reply  one  of 
the  company  said  to  Hassan :  '  How  of  your  cowardice, 
0  father  of  'Abdu'l-Rahman  P '  'Is  this  taunt  addressed 
to  me,'  he  cried,  '  whose  tribe  is  the  bravest  of  the  Arabs  P 
Six  of  them  resolved  to  attack  the  pilgrims  {^y^^  J^^)» 
and  they  covenanted  with  the  Prophet  to  make  war  upon 
all  recalcitrants,  and  Rabi'a  and  Mudar  and  all  the  Arabs 
shot  at  them  with  the  bow  of  hostility  and  bore  a  deadly 
hatred  against  them.  If  at  times  I  showed  caution,  it  was 
dictated  by  prudence,  in  order  that  I  might  rally  or  execute 
a  strategic  retreat '  (Kor.,  viii,  16). 

Then  the  party  broke  up  after  a  sitting  that  had  lasted 
the  space  of  many  mortal  lives.  And  as  the  Shaikh  was 
strolling  through  the  fields  of  Paradise,  he  met  five^  men 
mounted  on  camels.  These  were  the  one-eyed  men  of 
Kais  {\j**^  c>l;>^)»  namely,  Tamlm  b.  Mukbil  al-*Ajlani, 
'Amr   b  Ahmar  al-B5hili,  Tamlm   b.   Ubayy   b.   Mukbil, 

1  Ibn  Hisham,  p.  829,  1.  4 ;  Kamil,  73.    After  this  beyt  Abu'l-<Ala  inserts  : 

c:^  JJJl  U  iollfei  ^ 

The  fourth  and  last  beyt  is  *J\  ^^j  C^U  Jl,ll  U  1  jl . 
*  Six  are  mentioned. 
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Shammakh  (Ma'kil  b.  Dirar  of  the  Banu  Tha'laba  b.  Sa'd 
b.  Dhubyan),  RS'I'l-Ibil  'Ubaid  b.  al-Husain  al-Numairl, 
[P.  52]  and  Humaid  b.  Thaur  al-Hilali.  The  Shaikh  begged 
Shammakh  to  recite  his  poems  rhymed  in  z  and  j\  as  he 
wanted  information  on  certain  points,  but  Shammakh 
declared  that  he  could  not  remember  a  single  verse.  The 
Shaikh  rebuked  him,  saying  that  these  poems  had  made 
him  famous  and  were  more  profitable  to  him  than  his  two 
daughters,^  just  as  Nabi^a's  poem'  stood  him  in  better 
stead  than  his  daughter  'Akrab,  who  disgraced  him  and 
was  taken  captive/  and  was  the  cause  of  gifts  being 
withheld  from  him.  Then  the  Shaikh  offered  to  recite 
Shammakh's  poem  in  z,  which  begins :  ^ 

But  he  found  that  Shammakh  did  not  understand  it,  for  the 
delights  of  Paradise  had  weaned  him  from  all  vanities. 
'I  only  followed  the  profession  of  poet/  said  Shammal^, 
'in  hope  of  getting  the  loan  of  a  she-camel  for  riding  or 
the  present  of  a  scanty  measure  of  grain  to  feed  my  family 
in  a  year  of  drought,^  as  the  rqjiz  says : 

^ji^UJ-  J-jU5f"  CJC-1w«  J  S 

^  The  notice  in  the  A^^jSnl  throws  no  light  upon  thii  aUnsion. 

'  Probably  t  in  Ahlwardt's  The  Divans  is  meant,  which  by  some  waa  reckoned, 
amon^  the  Mu'allal^at.  Othere  gave  thiq  honour  to  a  poem  formed  by  combining 
two  piecee  (xi  in  the  DiTan  and  xzri  in  the  Appendix). 

*  See  Nabi|j|a,  ed.  Derenbourg,  pp.  9  and  238. 

*  Cited   in   Jamharatu   ash*driU  -  *Arab,    p.    164,    with   transposition   of 

jjili  ^  and  jj  J^  and  with  \i^\  ^^  for  Laill  CL>U. 

*  MS.  y  iiU  V^  ^\  ^\  J_^T  \j\jjy»'i\  a^ JuJb  J^\  c>^  UJl 
L^  ^Lfi  ^Jlc  J-^  ^^\ .  For  j^\  read  jyj .  The  last  words 
seemtobeeoimpt.    P«1»*P«  JUJ  JU  jji^  ^^1  ^  . 
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jLiii  L^  ^}ih\  ujUii  ^^ 

[P.  53]  Now  the  Shaikh  turned  to  'Amr  b.  Ahmar  and 
asked  him  to  recite  his  poem  beginning : 

*  There  is  a  dispute/  he  added,  *  about  j^^ ,  whether  it 
means  "life''  or  whether  it  is  the  singular  of  ^Jc^^\  jy^ 
(the  flesh  between  the  gums)/    In  reply  'Amr  quoted : 

He  excused  himself  from  reciting  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  still  dazed  by  the  terrors  of  Judgment,  and  expressed 
his  surprise  that  the  Shaikh  could  remember  so  mnch.  *  It 
was  always  my  custom/  said  the  Shaikh,  'at  the  end  of 
my  prayers,  to  implore  God  that  He  would  allow  me  to 
retain  my  scholarship  in  both  worlds,  and  He  has  granted 
me  this  boon/  Then  the  Shaikh  repeated  these  verses 
by  'Amr : 

pu  L2_  ^5,_«c 

[P.  54]  <  r  ;  V>^  ^  J_iJ  t-»|/i 


'  I.e.,  joa  may  take  it  either  way.    "  Hai;ba  is  a  pan  on  the  load  to  Heoea, 
near  al-juhfa,  from  which  the  aea  u  viiible.    It  hai  two  paths,  and  the  tmreller 

may  me  either  to  gain  his  end  "  (gxii^  onder  ^Ji,  where  this  Terse  is  cited 
with  cJJl  ^^  for  ijt.^  ^jki  and  \jt\fj  for  \l^^). 
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»>^'^  c£;jaj,  ^,54^1  J, 

>  App.  ^  c:„oje;j\  =  Jjiit,  but  f  ^-..^JLi-U 

*  MS.  iJuMk^  .     ijj^  =•  J j^  (see  below)  ii  not  found  in  the  dictionaries. 

Cf.,  howeyer,  ixiiJ^  ju  (Lane  under  4jiJ).     It  is  derired  from  JUftoi^  iised 
like  the  Latin  improbus  =  '  inordinate,  ezcessiye.' 

*  See  below. 
•MS.^^. 

•MS.^^U    Cf.Fara«dat'8  Terse: 
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'What  do  you  mean  by  JiS/  he  asked,  'the  singular  of 

JU^  or  Kail  b.  'Itri  of  'AdP'  'Amr  thought  either 
would  do,  but  the  Shaikh  insisted  that  the  mention  of  the 
Jaradatan  was  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  proper 
name.  *  I  was  astonished/  said  he,  '  to  find  in  some  copies 
of  the  Aghdni  a  tune  which  the  Jaradatan  are  said  to  have 
sung,  viz.:* 

Now  the  words  are  modelled  on 

and,  according  to  a  tradition  handed  down  to  the  singers 
in  the  age  of  Harun  al-RashId  and  later,  were  sung  by  the 
[P.  55]  Jaradatan.  I  do  not  assert  that  the  lines  are 
forged,  but  the  tradition  is  improbable.'  *Amr  remarked 
that  ,^VJj|^  in  his  verse  by  no  means  involved  a  reference 
to  Kail  b.  *Itr,  as  the  ancient  Arabs  applied  the  term  i*^\^ 
to  any  singing-girl.     A  poet  says : 

4^  ^y  6\j4^  L-jgicf 

He  then  explained  ^Ujbj  li^  as  referring  to  the  cooking- 
pot  (j^\)  and  iiJ^y]  j?>b  5^^  ^  referring  to  the  lute, 
of  which  the  ornaments  (<u^  ij***^  ^)  are  called  J^^^J- 
Jcsf**    with  kasra  of  the  jtm  would  denote  clouds,  for 

'  It  seems,'  cried  the  Shaikh  in  astonishment,  '  that  you, 
a  pure  Arab,  whose  expressions  and  verses  are  cited, 
maintain  that  ^^ji)  is  derived  from  '^jij*  This  supports 
the  theory,  held  by  the  author  of  the  Kitdbu'l-'Ain^  but 

^  See  Margoliouth,  LetUrt  o/AbuU-'Ald,  p.  106,  note  5. 
'  Aj^antf  yiii,  2. 
*  Khalil  b.  A^mad. 
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rejected  by  the  school  of  Basra,  that  the  ddl  in  ^^Sir^  is 
superfluoQs/  Then  God  inspired  Ibn  Ahmar,  and  he  said : 
'  Why  should  you  refuse  to  rank  *^j}j  and  ^j  under  one 
rootP  The  verb  ^^  is  formed  from  '^jijf  because  no 
verb  can  have  five  radical  letters  ;  from  this  again  is  formed 
a  noun  ^JjJ .  You  are  aware  that  the  diminutiye  of  j  JJ^i 
[P.  58]  is  Jj^^  and  the  plural  jjKI ,  yet  this  does  not  prove 

the  superfluity  of  the  kd/.'  'Your  hypothesis/  answered 
the  Shaikh,  'implies  that  the  verb  is  prior  to  the  noun.' 
'Amr  demurred  to  this  statement,  and  argued  the  question 
at  some  length.  As  the  Shaikh  found  that  little  information 
was  to  be  got  from  him,  he  said :  '  Which  of  you  is  Tamlm 
b.  TJbayy  P    Explain  to  me  your  verse : 

Vail  j  ^U  ^>  U 
\^\  j^uj  ^^  1\ja1\  5} 

What  did  you  mean  by  h\jAi\  ?  According  to  some  it  is 
the  name  of  a  woman,  according  to  others  of  a  she-camel, 
while  some  regard  it  as  equivalent  to  i^jU]f.'  <  I  did  not 
bring  with  me  to  Paradise,'  said  Tamim,  '  an  atom  of  poetry 
or  raj'az,  for  I  had  to  undergo  a  severe  reckoning,  and  I  was 
charged  with  having  fought  against  'All  b.  .Abl  Talib,  and 
al-NajashI  al-Harithi*  confronted  me,  ere  I  escaped  from 
the  fire,  and  dragged  me  several  times  by  the  forelock/ 

Here  begins  a  long  narrative  by  the  Shaikh  of  his 
experiences  in  the  place  of  Judgment.  It  may  be  abridged 
without  much  loss  to  the  reader. 

'I  remembered,'  said  he,  'the  verse  (Kor.,  Ixx,  4),  "The 
angels  ascend  unto  Him,  and  the  Spirit  (Gabriel)  also,  in 
a  day  whose  space  is  50,000  years,"  and  the  term  seemed 

'  Also    sjjj  (Wright's  Arabic  Grammar,  i,  168). 

•  MS.  U  jJ\  ^LJ  .    The  Slahahy  under  ^^,  reads  L,  jJl  ^^ . 

*  A  satirical  poet  and  partisan  of  'AH.  Verses  hy  him  are  quoted  in  Noldeke's 
Dcieetus,  p.  80. 
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tedious  to  me,  for  my  thirst  was  terrible  and  the  heat 
intense.  Now  I  am  a  man  quick  to  thirst  (^Uf^t),  so 
I  considered  and  perceived  't  was  a  matter  one  like  me  could 
[P.  58]  not  withstand.  The  Recording  Angel  brought  me 
my  book  of  good  deeds,  and  lo!  my  merits  were  few  as 
grassy  meadows  in  a  year  of  drought,  albeit  repentance  at 
the  close  resembled  the  lamp  of  the  Christian  monk  that 
beacons  aloft  for  him  who  threads  his  way  through  a  water- 
course.' The  Shaikh  goes  on  to  relate  how  he  sought 
favour  with  Ridwan  and  another  guardian  of  Paradise, 
called  Zufar,  by  composing  laudatory  verses  in  every  metre 
capable  of  being  rhymed  with  their  names,  but  they 
[P.  60]  remained  inflexible.  Then  he  saw  a  man  crowned 
with  an  aureole  in  the  midst  of  a  resplendent  entourage. 
This  was  Hamza  b.  'Abdu'l-Muttalib  and  the  Moslems  slain 
at  Ohod.  '  And  I  said  to  myself :  "  Poetry  is  better  laid 
out  on  him  than  upon  the  guardians  of  Paradise,  for  he 
is  a  poet,  and  so  are  his  brothers,  and  his  father,  and  his 
grandsire.  Methinks,  there  is  no  security  for  me  between 
him  and  Ma'add  b.  'Adnan.'"  Accordingly  the  Shaikh 
composed  a  poem  in  the  style  of  the  verses  by  Ea'b  b.  Malik, 
which  begin :  ^ 

[P.  61]  Hamza  said  :  *  I  cannot  do  what  you  want,  but  I  will 
send  with  you  a  messenger  to  my  nephew  *Ali,  that  he  may 
speak  to  the  Prophet  touching  your  aflfair.'  When  'All 
heard  the  messenger's  report,  he  asked  the  Shaikh,  '  Where 
is  your  voucher  ? ' — meaning  his  book  of  good  deeds. 

'Now  I  had  observed  (says  the  Shaikh)  an  old  man 
known  as  AbO  'All  al-Farisi,^  who  in  the  transitory  world 
used  to  teach  grammar.  He  was  being  jostled  by  a  crowd 
attacking  him  and  crying,  "  You.  have  insulted  us  by  your 
interpretations."      Espying  me,   he  waved   his  hand,   and 


^  Ibn  Hiflham,  p.  631. 

»  Fliigel,  Die  grammatiachm  SchitUn  der  Araber,  p. 


110. 
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I  hastened  to  his  aid.  Among  the  crowd  was  Yazid  b. 
al-Hakam,^  who  was  saying,  "  Woe  to  you  !  you  made 
'Ull  nominative  in  my  verse:* 

Moreover,  in  my  verse 

you  have  asserted  that  I  pronounced  the  mim  of  i^fA^  with 
fatha,^  whereas  I  pronounced  it  with  dammaJ'  And  a  rdjiz 
said :  "  You  have  libelled  me,  for  in  my  verse* 

you  vocalize  the  yd  in  d!^.  By  God,  I  never  did  this,  nor 
any  Arab."  And  there  was  a  multitude  of  this  sort,  all 
reviling  him  for  his  interpretations.  At  last  I  said  : 
*'  GFentlemen,  surely  these  are  trifles.  Do  not  abuse  the  old 
man.  He  may  put  forward  as  a  plea  for  your  consideration 
[P.  62]  his  book  on  the  Kor'an,  entitled  al-Htgja,  He 
never  shed  your  blood  nor  took  your  property.  Pray,  leave 
him  in  peace."  While  I  was  engaged  in  addressing  them 
and  expecting  their  answer,  th#  scroll,  in  which  mention 
was  made  of  my  repentance,  slipped  from  my  hand,  and 
when  I  returned  to  seek  for  it,  I  could  not  find  it.' 

'All,  seeing  the  Shaikh's  consternation  and  distress,  said  : 
*  Never  mind !  Have  you  any  witness  to  your  repentance  P' 
'Yes,'  said  he,  'I  have  'Abdu'l-Mun'im  b.  *Abdu'l-Karim, 

1  Tazfd  b.  al-I^aksm  al-Thal^  {Ashdni,  xi,  100  iqq.). 
>  J^ni,  xi,  105. 

'  For   ^^A^i  Bee  'Amr's  Mu'aUaha,  66,  and  Noldeke,  FUnf  Mu'allakdt, 
*  Cited  in  the  $a|ii^  under  ^^^  with  ^Ij  for  ^j. 
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Kadi  of  Aleppo  and  of  its  public  officials  (\^^si^)  in  the 
time  of  Shiblu'l-Daula.'  Then  'All  ordered  a  hdti/  to  cry 
out  in  the  place  of  Judgment :  *  O  *Abdu'l-Mun'im  (giving 
his  full  name),  have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  repentance 
of  'All  b.  Mansur  b.  Talib  al-Halabi,  the  scholar  ? '  None 
answered,  and  the  Shaikh  was  seized  with  fear  and  trembling. 
Then  he  cried  out  a  second  time,  but  there  was  no  response, 
and  the  Shaikh  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground  (  j  ilv-Ii).     At 

the  third  summons,  however,  a  voice  answered :  '  I  was 
present  at  the  repentance  of  'AH  b.  Mansiir,  late  in  his 
life  (iji^Jl  ^  £p^b).      It  took  place  in  my  house,  and 

was  witnessed  by  a  number  of  assessors.'  Thereupon  the 
Shaikh,  having  come  to  his  senses,  stood  up  and  implored 
'All  to  admit  him  to  Paradise.  But  'All  turned  his  back 
on  him,  saying,  '  Verily  thou  seekest  a  thing  hard, 
impossible  *  (ULju^  ^^'^)*  In  his  despair  the  Shaikh 
approached  the  kin  of  the  Prophet,  entreating  them  to 
demand  the  intercession  of  Fatima,  when  she  came  forth 
[P.  63]  from  Paradise,  as  she  does  every  day,  to  greet 
her  father,  who  is  a  spectator  of  the  Judgment.  So  when 
Fatima  appeared,  they  urged  his  petition,  and  she  handed 
him  over  to  her  brother  Ibrahim,  and  since  his  name  was 
found  with  the  seal  of  repentance  in  the  Divanu'l-A'zam, 
the  Prophet  interceded  for  him. 

Now  he  came  to  al-Sirat,  and  Fatima  bade  one  of  her 
girk  take  him  across  (foir«.by  himself  he  was  unable),  and 
she  advanced,  outstripping  him  as  he  swayed  unsteadily 
to  and  fro.  '  0  damsel,'  said  he,  '  if  you  desire  to  save  me, 
practise  with  me  the  saying  of  the  poet : 

[P.  65]  *  dLJ^-i-ij  ^,:.,jU'v'ti 

'  What  is  <Uyij  P'  said  she.  'It  means,'  replied  the  Shaikh, 
'  that  a  man  throws  his  arms  over  the  shoulders  of  another, 
who  takes  hold  of  his  hands  and  carries  him  with  his  belly 
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resting  on  the  bearer's  back.  Haye  70a  not  heard  the  lines 
of  al- JahjGl  of  Kafartab  P  ^— 

*N"o,'  said  she,  'I  never  heard  of  ^fi),  or  of  al-Jahjul,  or 
of  Eafartab.'  Then  she  bore  him  across  al-Sirat  like  a  flash 
of  lightning,  and  Fatima  said:  'We  give  you  this  girl  to 
be  your  handmaid  in  Paradise/  '  My  stay  in  the  place  of 
Judgment/  said  the  Shaikh  in  conclusion,  'lasted  only  one 
year,  and  on  this  account  my  memory  is  unimpaired.' 

[P.  66]  Then,  after  a  brief  parley  with  RaTl-IbU,  the 
Shaikh  accosted  Humaid  b.  Thaur.  '0  Humaid,'  said  he, 
*you  have  excelled  in  your  verse  :^ 

How  is  your  sight  now?'  *  Truly,'  answered  he,  'I  am  in 
the  western  region  of  Paradise,  yet  can  I  lightly  glance  at 
my  friend  in  the  eastern  part  thereof,  though  between  me 
and  him  is  a  thousand  years'  journey  measured  by  the  sun/ 
Then  the  Shaikh  praised  Humaid's  poem  in  daX^  quoting 
these  verses : 

:^\A\  ih^  i>  j^^  ^  ^: 

^bsLj  ^_gJb^  ^ji-^  ^  i  i'*i  ^'^j^ 
\-^jS»  \    t    ■  l.r  ^^  ^\£J 

'  My  ignorance  is  almost  eqnal  to  the  damsers.    I  never  heard  of  A^>.s^^ 

and  oannot  get  any  information  either  about  him  or  ahont  jjm*  ,  Kafartab 
is  a  Tillage  between  Qalab  and  Ma'aiia. 

s  Cited  in  Kdmil,  126. 

'  I  haTe  not  found  it  elsewhere. 

J.R.A.8.  1900.  46 
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'T  have  forgotten  mima  and  ddis/  Baid  he,  'and  my  time 
is  occupied  in  sporting  with  plump  houris/  '  What ! ' 
cried  the  Shaikh,  *  do  you  abandon  a  poem  like  this,  which 
contains  the  passage : 

Ifj^^  tLJL^  \    I   J    ♦  »j  ■4.n  r 

jj^Vi:^  tb'U  &^*  o^i>  ^  ^j^ 
jjlij;  |«/J^  sJ^  ^ V 

[P.  67],  and  contains  also  the  description  that,  I  suspect, 
al-Eutami  appropriated,  though,  as  you  were  contemporariee, 
his  poem  may  have  preceded  yours — I  mean  the  lines : 

&£t£i  liJlJ  jJLi  '  J\p\  Jl* 
aJ  vI^  ^\  if,  Jli  1j1 
S^|;i!^  »l<Ji*  J^Jsj  jj  fLjJjj 

This  description  is  like  that  of  al-Kut.ami,  where  he  says  : 

1  I.e.,  we  cannot  exchange  greetings,  jlp^  =  iz^  j^^  ^J^  ^j^^^l* 
{Jf^intf  cited  in  De  Sacy's  Chrestomathy^  ii,  415). 
»  MS.    ^Lft. 
'  .4^ifii,  zz,  119.    Fonr  more  distichs  are  cited. 
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And  in  the  same  poem  you  say : 

UUl  j^^t  i:r-^)'  ^^.  'V 

[P.  68]  Now  it  seemed  good  to  the  Shaikh  that  he 
should  hold  a  salon  {i)j\^),  and  invite  the  poets  of  Islam 
and  the  Mukhadrams,  and  not  only  the  men  who  stablished 
the  Arabic  language  and  stored  it  in  books,  but  also  those 
who  had  some  small  tincture  of  scholarship.  And  presently 
he  heard  the  sound  of  hand-mills  grinding  the  wheat  of 
Paradise^  which  is  as  superior  to  that  mentioned  by  the 
Hudhalite  in  his  Terse 

as  the  heavens  are  superior  to  the  earth.  So  he  contrived 
(and  lo !  God  had  already  brought  his  contrivance  to  pass) 
that  there  should  be  in  front  of  him  houris  busily  working 
[P.  69]  the  hand-mills.  One  hand-mill  was  of  gold,  one 
of  pearl,  and  others  were  adorned  with  jewels,  the  like  of 
which  was  never  seen  in  the  world.  As  the  Shaikh  looked 
upon  them  he  praised  God  and  remembered  the  lines  of  the 
rdjiz : 

*  ui^  i«  explained  as  Jlib^yLiJl^^l  m^\  ^  {j^\  ^"^^ 
ilXa^\  ^_Q"r  (Kosegarten,  Carmiria  SudsMHtantmf  p.  168). 
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Then  he  smilingly  said  to  the  damsels :  '  Grinds  turning  the 
mill  from  your  right  ()jt-2»)  and  from  your  left '  (Ijj).  They 
were  puzzled  by  these  termSi  which  the  Shaikh  explained, 
quoting : 

MIMA  t^<**^^     ,       \^£7^J 

From  the  author's  desoriptioQ  of  the  banquet  I  take  the 
following  extracts : — 

^  Ail*.  ^^^  ijl»U  ^  Jl  ^  U  ,^j^  t«^<  Ijl* 

^  ,^j^\  ^^^>»  Jj^^rj  ^^iCJl  ^Ijc:*^  1<L^  'JWT  tr^ 
L^iiU  Jj^Hj  fj^l,^^  i^-JL-j  ^\  ^,j\yi  lj^}\  ^Uo 

.  ^\  =  ,_^\  (or  ^0  ^\  Jlij  *_i^|  JUJl .  n- 
author  of  the  ^hah^  who  dtee  this  distich,  ascribes  it  to  "a  man  of  the  Baau 
9innaz.'»    Abu'U^Ala  says :  J\  ^--^j--?!  Jr^^yLlll  <JJ^  ^<  JlfiJ, 
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[P.  70]  \^j^]  jUlJI  ^  *^1  ^1  jlj  JU  '^  IaL  ^Up\ 

i^!  ^  jU      .     .     .      .     lijJb'i\  j[^\i  f^j^'LJ  ^  ■>  ^  <  LrUsr 

^^jJl^U-J  ^^\|JjJJl  ^"(^  ^^jJI  ^UU  ^\  iMtltt 

^V^^Lj  b^^j^^\  uJ^Ju 
U^  lA^  crs^*^'  ttr'^^>*J!^  u-^JJ1  ^  t^^\  ^yi* 

cy^^lU  cyLjJUltj  <Uj:>i\  uJU-U  *UJLJ\  cy'U-  ^UU)  ^ 

[P.  73]  J!  s-^J  jJl  ^U1  cyUUU  *JJ\  tJ6\JJi,  . . . 
»j]^lyi*J1j^  ^  »;«^  *uil».  u-aUj  joUJ^  t^\  jfiii  y* 


1  I  eumot  find  ^^  with  this  mwrning  in  the  dictionaiiM. 

*  I.e.  '  budded/  '  put  forth  shoots.'    See  Dozy,  SugpUment,  tnb  roc. 
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^^ji  JLL>-L*Jl^b  J  Ui  IJ\  J^  Jx^  1  J-i^^  J;A?i  c^^' 
C;.>^\  'J^jI  Ls^lj  (^r*^j^^  '^  V^  V  ^•'^ji''^'^  J^^  ^^  lM  ^ 

Ci^/^T  l;U  ;Sl^l  c/a-«-^  i'lz-J^  J^  c>l  J-1^^  J^  4-^,-a^  J 

The  banquet  was  broken  up  by  Abu  'Uthinaa  al-Mazini 
and  al-Asmal,  who  had  high  words  on  the  subject  of  the 
original  measure  of  ^.L     When  the  guests  departed,  the 

[P.  77]  Shaikh  was  left  alone  with  two  houns.  Their 
exceeding  beauty  amazed  him,  and  he  was  lavish  of  his 
compliments,  but  one  of  them  burst  into  laughter,  saying, 
'Do  you  know  who  I  am,  0  Ibn  MausiirP  My  name  in 
the  transitory  world  was  Hamdun,  and  I  Uved  at  the 
Babu'l  -  'Irak  in  Aleppo.  I  worked  a  hand-mill,  and  was 
married  to  a  seller  of  odds  and  ends  (kl:!)),  who  diYorced 
me  on  account  of  my  ill-smelling  breath.     Being  one  of  the 


*  Thia  couplet  and  the  time  which  follow  an  died  bj  Ibn  ^ntaiba  (Nfilddu'i 
UUrigt,  p.  «).     The  MS.  giTos^jTWl  JU  for  ^Aji^\  j^  ;   'S 

c^yt  for  ^\    ^  5     |»yuJl,   for   ^\j)\  ;     ^T  ^^cUilJ  to 
»  MS.  ^JU 
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ugliest  women  in  Aleppo,  I  renounced  worldly  vanities  and 
devoted  myself  to  the  service  of  God,  and  got  a  livelihood 
by  spinning.  Hence  I  am  what  you  see.'  'And  1/  said 
[P.  78]  the  other,  'am  Tauflk  al-Sauda.  I  was  a  servant  in 
the  Academy  at  Baghdad  in  the  time  of  the  Keeper  Abu 
Mansur  Muhammad  b.  'Ali,'  and  I  used  to  fetch  books  for 
the  copyists.' 

After  this  the  Shaikh,  wishing  to  satisfy  his  curiosity 
concerning  the  creation  of  houris,  was  led  by  an  angel  to 
a  tree  called  'The  Tree  of  the  Houris,'  which  was  laden 
with  every  sort  of  fruit.  'Take  one  of  these  fruits,'  said 
his  guide,  '  and  break  it.'  And  lo !  there  came  forth 
therefrom  a  maiden  with  large  black  eyes,  who  informed 
the  Shaikh  that  she  had  looked  forward  to  this  meeting 
four  thousand  years  ere  the  beginning  of  the  world 

[P.  79]  Now  the  Shaikh  was  fain  to  visit  the  people 
of  the  Fire,  and  to  increase  his  thankfulness  for  the  favour 
of  God  by  regarding  their  state,  in  accordance  with  His 
saying  (Eor.,  xxxvii,  49-55).  So  he  mounted  one  of  the 
horses  of  Paradise  and  fared  on.  And  after  a  space  he 
beheld  cities  crowned  with  no  lovely  light,  but  full  of 
catacombs  and  dark  passes.  This,  an  angel  told  him,  was 
the  garden  of  the  'Ifrits  who  believed  in  Muhammad  and  are 
mentioned  in  the  SuratuU-Ahkdf  and  in  the  Suratu*l-J%nn. 
And  lo !  there  was  an  old  man  seated  at  the  mouth  ot 
a  cave.  Him  the  Shaikh  greeted  and  got  a  courteous 
answer.  'I  have  come,'  said  he,  'seeking  knowledge  of 
[P.  80]  Paradise  and  what  may  perchance  exist  among  you 
of  the  poetry  of  the  Marids.'  '  Surely,'  said  the  greybeard, 
'  you  have  hit  upon  one  acquainted  with  the  bottom  of  the 
matter,  one  like  the  moon  of  the  halo,  not  like  him  who 
bums  the  skin  by  filling  it  with  hot  butter.^  Ask  what 
you  please.' 

^  Letter  ziz  (ed.  Margolioatli)  is  addreesed  to  this  pecBon. 
^il\lt>V\^J\J^iiy^\^y^^i^^^.    There  i.  a  play  on 


.    which  also  meani '  a  decumbent  moon.' 
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*  What  is  your  name  P '  *  I  am  Khaishafudh,^  one  of 
the  Banii  Sha'saban^:  we  do  not  belong  to  the  race  of  Iblis^ 
bat  to  the  Jinn,  who  inhabited  the  earth  before  the  children 
of  Adam/  Then  the  Shaikh  said :  '  Inform  me  concerning 
the  poetry  of  the  Jinn ;  a  writer  known  as  al-Marznbani  * 
has  collected  a  good  deal  of  it'  (^U  ^xLS  If^  ^^^)* 
'All  this  is  untrustworthy  nonsense/  rejoined  the  old  man. 
'What  do  men  know  about  poetry,  save  as  cattle  know 
about  astronomy  and  the  dimensions  of  the  earth  P  They 
have  only  fifteen  kinds  of  metre,  and  this  number  is  seldom 
exceeded  by  the  poets,^  whereas  we  have  thousands  that 
[P.  81]  your  litterateur*  never  heard  of*  .  .  .  . 
Now  the  Shaikh's  enthusiasm  for  learning  made  him  say 
to  the  old  man,  'Will  you  dictate  to  me  some  of  this  poetry P 
In  the  transitory  world  I  occupied  myself  with  amassing 
scholarship,  and  gained  nothing  by  it  except  admittance 
to  the  great.  From  them,  indeed,  I  gained  pigeon's  milk 
in  plenty,  for  I  was  pulling  at  a  she-camel  whose  dugs  were 
tied "'....  What  is  your  kunpa,  that  I  may  honour 
you  therewith  P  *  'Abu  Hadrash,'  said  he ;  '  I  have  begotten 
of  children  what  God  willed.'      'O  Abu  Hadrash,'  cried 

^  The  reading  is  not  quite  certain.    If  I  am  right,  J.am*^L>^  u  the  Persiaii 
Jixh\^  B  ootton-seed.    Cf.  Mustard-seed,  the  name  of  the  fairy  in  A  Mid- 

•wimtr  NxghVi  Dream. 

'  I.e.  Bona  of  Decrepitude. 

'  Ob.  378  or  384  a.h.     See  Ibn  IQiallikan  (English  Trans,  bj  De  Slane), 
iii,  67  leq.    Fihritt,  132  seq.    He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works  on  poetry, 

including  one  entitled  ^Jl^aJl  J^sSl  ^Ijuil  C->la^ . 

*  MS.  ^^\5J^  U^j^  U  J5. 

*  I  do  not  fully  understand  the  words  immediately  following :  ^m^\^  taJ^i 

^\aju  i^j\  ^^  (read  #T^1).      Na'manu'l-Arak  is  a  widi  situated 
between  Mecca  and  T&'if- 
'  0^^' jj^ay) j^j^a^  uJLi-1  *Vr^^/^J*^  (*f^  c^Jiad^li 
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the  Shaikh,  '  how  is  it  that  you  have  white  hair,  while  the 
folk  of  Paradise  enjoy  perpetual  youth P'  'In  the  past 
world/  said  he,  'we  received  the  power  of  transformation, 
aad  one  of  us  might,  as  he  wished,  become  a  speckled  snake 
or  a  sparrow  or  a  dove,  but  in  the  next  world  we  are 
deprived  of  this  faculty,  while  men  are  clothed  in  beautiful 
forms.  Hence  the  saying,  ''  Man  has  the  gift  of  hila  and 
[P.  82]  the  Jinn  that  of  haula.'*  I  have  suffered  evil  from 
men,  and  they  from  me/  Abu  Hadrash  then  related  how 
he  struck  a  youog  girl  with  epilepsy,  '  and  her  friends 
gathered  from  every  quarter  and  summoned  magicians  and 
physicians  and  lavished  their  delicacies,  and  left  no  charm 
untried,  and  the  leeches  plied  her  with  medicines,  but  all 
the  time  I  never  budged  ( J^  ;1 51  l^  f_<Ar.  \j\^).  And  when 
she  died  I  sought  out  another,  and  so  on  like  this,  until 
God  caused  me  to  repent  and  refrain  from  sin,  and  to  Him 
I  render  praise  for  ever/ 

Then   the  old  man   recited  a  poem  describing  his  past 
Ufe.     The  following  extracts  will  show  its  character : — 

L-f-i^V  *-?;b^'  -^  cT-*  trjJw4^    (a) 
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[P.  83]  »j;-iLJ  J  ^^_-^  ci^^  Joj,    (b) 

o 

Xl^  ^^^-JL-J^  CU>jl—<»j  vjuJaJT  iJ     (c) 
Ijl^fuA^  ^Lm^sjJU  ^"JLt  L«  Jju  ^ 

•^•■lig.^  ^  ll?ji  aJuJ^  ^-U 

Then  the  Shaikh  inquired  about  the  languages  of  the  Jinn, 
and  Abu  Hadrash  said  :  '  We  are  a  people  of  sharp  wit 
and  intelligence,  and  there  is  none  of  us  but  knows  all  the 
tongues  of  men,  and  we  have  a  speech  besides  of  which 
men  are  ignorant/  He  added  that  it  was  he  who  introduoed 
the  Korean  among  the  Jinn.  'I  journeyed  at  nightfall  in 
a  company  of  the  Jinn,  Marids  of  Yaman,  and  we  passed  by 
Yathrib  in  the  season  of  ripe  dates,  and  heard  a  marvellous 
chanting  that  showed  us  the  way  to  righteousness.^     So 

1  For  this  nfle  of  t«  ^e  Wright's  Arabie  Cfranunar,  ii,  276. 

«  Kor.,  Tii,  139. 

s  J)       •j[^\  ^  i.e.,  Ood  caused  me  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  death. 

*  ^Uj  J  cjr^  ^jj^  cT^^  ^^j^  Ji^^  cr^  P^j  ^  *^^^ 

jJ^J\  J\  ^J^  CjsP  [S\J  Ujl4.«J  ^j]\  ^\  jJfeJU  The  MS. 
reads  ,»«J\  JjV««  ^  ^^®  ^^  example  of  jj^  used ooUeciiTely.  Poasihlj 
,f^\  jJ  ^^yt  *•  ^^  correct  reading. 
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I  returned  to  my  people  and  told  them  the  news,  and  some 
[P.  84]  believed  eagerly,  the  more  so  as  they  were  punished 
for  eavesdropping  by  being  pelted  with  blazing  stars/ 
'  O  Abii  Hadrash/  exclaimed  thd  Shaikh,  '  inform  me 
whether  this  "pelting"  with  stars  existed  in  the  Ignorance, 
for  it  is  said  to  have  begun  with  Islam.'  '  Dear  me!'  said 
the  old  man,  *  have  not  you  heard  the  lines  of  al-Audi  P '  ^ — 

dj  fl^ji  uJ«xiJl  c-^lfM^ 

and  of  Aus  b.  Hajar  P — 

Lit  '^\£^jfy,  ^ 

"  Pelting,"  however,  did  increase  at  the  time  of  Muhammad's 
mission.'  Here  Abu  Hadrash  repeats  a  poem  of  his  own, 
*  (^J^  <-S  l5*»*^  which  runs  to  sixty-seven  couplets  and 
covers  three  pages  of  manuscript.     It  begins  : 

j-^Ljb  ^-^  ;jJ ^  n  J  ^U^ 


IT  ^^  ^^^w«  Jj-Jl  l-^  ^ 


■4>^>**  iJ 


^.w,j>uhn  ^jr— 2  (J-i-^  \  j^^- J  ^/M^J^ 


^  PerhapB  al-Afwah  al-Andi,  who  ii  cited  seyeral  times  bj  Taknt. 
*  ThiB  title  Ib  misleading.    The  poem  is  a  replica,  oomdderably  enlarged,  of  the 
one  that  precedes  it. 
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After  desoribing  how  he  diabolically  posseBsed  a  girl  on  the 
ere  of  her  marriage,  he  continues : 

t>*-J>l'  >-U5\  j^  ^  S* 
[P.  85]  *  LfLf_rt  ^;Ji_;  ^U»  J 

He  says  of  the  Jinn : 

^^  ^4 \\f  I^LiM  iL^^Li 

1  MS.  aJL>-  *— iyw  /i*^^  ci .    The  sandy  tracts  hum  with  the  sound  of 
the  Jinn.    Gf .  LncretiuB,  i,  256  :  *'  noTis  avibus  canere  nndique  silTas.*' 
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Then,  liaving  recounted  sundry  malicious  and  wicked  pranks, 
he  relates  his  couTersion  to  Islam,  and  how  he  took  part  in 
the  fighting  at  Badr,  Ohod,  and  other  battles  where  the 
believers  were  engaged.  The  final  exhortation  to  repentance 
was  like  a  spur  (he  says)  to  a  willing  steed : 

<(-J^  k-^tj  Lf"^  uJjLtf 

[P.  87]  '  J^^\  ^  ijilfT  ^^ 

The  Shaikh  marvelled  at  what  he  heard  from  this  Jinni,  but 
would  not  stay  with  him  longer,  so  he  farewelled  him  and 
went  on  his  way.  After  meeting  the  lion  which  devoured 
'IJtba  b.  Abl  Lahab  and  the  wolf  which  wounded  the 
Aslamite^  in  the  Prophet's  time,  he  came  to  a  tent  like 
the  hut  of  a  shepherdess  (Z«nc\  .  i^\  J**^  ^^)*  Inside 
was  a  man  who  lacked  the  aureole  of  the  people  of  Paradise, 
and  hard  by  grew  a  sorry  bush  with  scentless  fruit.  Hutai'a 
(for  it  was  he)  told  the  Shaikh  that  intercession  was  made 
for  him  on  account  of  his  sincerity  in  the  verses :' 

usj  Si  ^^\  jLxLi  j:/\ 

[P.  89]  *iU.  *1JT  *fi  ^^  ^  LfjI 

*Were  you  not  pardoned/  said  the  Shaikh,  *for  the 
lines  P— 

*^/^  j*^  "^ji^^  *J*^  ur* 

1  The  proTerb  is  \2^  (or  ui^jU)  ijuJl  JjSj  U.^!^  (Freytag, 
Arahum  Proverha,  ii,  309). 

*  I  cannot  explain  thifl  allusion. 

'  Cited  in  Bau4atu*  l-Adab,  p.  85,  where  it  is  said  that  Hn);ai'a  in  his 
perolexity  repeated  the  first  couplet  sereral  times  until  he  happened  to  catch  sight 
of  his  own  face  in  a  pond. 
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^No/  said  he,  'the  idea  had  been  expressed  by  righteous 
men  before  me,  and  I  did  not  practise  what  I  preached.' 
Then  the  Shaikh  asked  for  Zibrikan  b.  Badr,^  and  Hutai'a 
said :  '  He  is  a  chieftain  in  this  world  as  in  the  last ;  lie 
profited  by  my  satire  when  others  failed  to  profit  by  my 
praise/ 

Leaving     him,    the    Shaikh     passed     on,    and    as     he 
approached  the  place  which  commands  a  view  of  Hell-fire 

(  .yi    Ji  «JiLi«J1),  he  saw  al-Khansa  of  Sulaim,  who  said : 

'  I  wished  to  behold  Sakhr,  so  I  clambered  up  and  saw  him 
like  a  lofty  peak  with  fire  blazing  on  its  summit.  And 
he  said  to  me,  *'  Your  words  have  come  true,"  meaning  my 
verse — 


ij  l\4i\  *jIj  5 


Then  the  Shaikh  ascended  and  introduced  himself  to  Iblls, 
who  was  suffering  horrible  tortures.  'My  profession,'  said 
he,  'was  that  of  a  scholar.'  'A  bad  profession,'  rejoined 
Iblis;  'though  it  may  afford  a  bare  livelihood,  it  brings 
no  comfort  to  one's  family,  and  surely  it  makes  the  feet 
stumble.  How  many  like  thee  hath  it  destroyed !  But 
[P.  90]  what  of  Bashshar  b.  BurdP  He  has  a  peculiar 
claim  upon  me,  for  he  used  to  pay  me  compliments,  as  no 
other  poet  ever  did,  and  he  says : 


j;jT  jJLjI  ^  J^^f  JJj^l 


,\,^'i\^^ji^\^i\^ 


.     .     .     .     And  lo  I  he  met  Bashshar  b.  Burd,  whose  sight 
had  been  restored  to  him  that  he  might  see  his  tortures, 

^  Hutai'a's  patron,  whom  he  quarrelled  with  and  satirized.    Zihri]^an  appealed 
to  'Omar,  and  the  poet  was  thrown  into  prison. 
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and  '0  Abu  Mu'adh/  cried  the  Shaikh,  *your  poetry  was 
as  excellent  as  yonr  belief  was  vile.  I  used  to  repeat  some 
of  your  verses,  and  felt  pity  for  you,  hoping  that  you 
might  be  overtaken  by  penitence,  e.g.  your  verses — 

and  your  verses — 

[P.  91]  I_-lSl  IL^f  ^TL4^5  U\^ 

In  this  poem  you  employ  JuLl)^  as  a  rhyme.^  Now  if  you 
meant  the  -plural  of  J^,  you  have  done  wrong,  for  J^i 
never  makes  this  plural.  And  if  you  made  the  h  of  JuJa 
%akiny  you  have  erred.  You  must  not  adduce  irregular 
examples,  such  as  are  found  in  the  verse  of  al-Akhtal' — 

and  in  the  verse — 

^  Five  more  disticlu  are  quoted.     The  poem  to  which  they  belong  is  in 
^^ani,  iii,  37  seq. 
'  It  is  not  so  nsed  in  the  yerses  cited  in  Agl^ni, 
'  DivSHf  ed.  Salhani,  p.  137,  where  the  Terse  is  given  in  this  form : 

Jby  <Gli  Jk-5  L^  w«i»-|^ 
The  readings  ^f^\ji  and  j^^   or  jl.3^  (^^Ul^  j1  J^^  jlj;^  ^Sl^ 
^    jI-X-  )  are  mentioned  oi^  loe. 
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As  for  Jamirs  Terse  ^ — 

they  are  wrong  who  read  ^^,  meaning  5p^.  The  correct 
rendering  is  S^,  i.e.  ''a  black  crow  having  no  speck  of 
white."  ji^i  is  synonymous  with  j^SiiSl,  which  is  an 
epithet  applied  to  the  crow  on  account  of  the  shortness 
of  its  leg- tendon.^    The  poet  says : 

[P.  92]  Then  the  Shaikh  met  Imru'u'l-Kais,  whom  he 
questioned  concerning  the  grammar  and  metre  of  some  of 
his  verses,*  and  'Antara  the  *Absite.  *What  ails  youP' 
asked  the  Shaikh,  observing  'Antara's  astonishment  at 
hearing  so  much  poetry.  *  One  would  think  you  had 
never  said: 

*  Not  in  Aghdnlf  vii,  77  sqq. 

*  MS.  ^'tuuJ  rfi^l ,  but  a  later  hand  has  drawn  a  line  through  the  hams*, 
I  do  .not  remember  an  instance  of  \^  applied  to  a  bird ;  this,  howerer,  giTef 
the  meaning  required.  Cf.  A^~\^^  «  hopping  or  hobbling,  aa  thongh  shAckled 
(Lane,  s.v.).  The  crow  {AnnoM  comix)  cannot  be  described  as  'tliJI  "'* . 
One  might  snggest,  on  palaeographical  grounds,  ^UJ  j,^ ;  I  don't  know 
what  the  omitholegisfes  say. 

*  Cf .  the  tradition  cited  in  Damirl  (article  t-^Lc ) ' 

«  Ahlwardt,  The  Dlvanty  xlviii,  8,  24,  39,  73 ;  liz,  14,  16 ;  zz,  68. 

*  Mu'allaka,   37  sqq.     The  commentators  explain   JikJii\   i^yj^]  ■> 

(a)  dinar,  (*)  bowl.     Abii'l-'Ala  suggests  that  it  refers  to  the  *\Jj,i>t.,  the 

poet  says,  like  Hafiz,  that  he  has  pawned  his  embroidered  doak  in  order  to 
purchase  wine. 
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When  I  reoall  your  Kne 

I  say  to  myself,  "This  was  spoken  when  the  sum  of  existing 
poetry  was  small  and  retained  in  the  memory,  whereas  now 
there  are  more  lizards  than  hunters  and  all  the  world  is 
wise  instead  of  ignorant."^  Had  you  heard  all  the  poetry 
that  has  been  written  since  the  sending  of  Muhammad,  you 
would  rebuke  yourself  for  this  statement  and  would  recognize 
that  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  declared  by  Habib  b.  Aus :' 

[P.  97]        l^p  u  *iJi;x^i  jls  Jip 

'Who  is  this  Habib  P'  asked  'Antara.  'A  poet  of  Islam,' 
said  the  Shaikh,  and  recited  some  more  of  his  poetry.  *  The 
ideas,'  said  'Antara,  '  are  genuinely  Arabic,  but  he  has  taken 
the  details  from  me,  though  plagiarism  is  not  approved  by 
some  people.'^  'It  is  just  the  borrowed  part  that  is 
criticized,'  retorted  the  Shaikh  with  a  smile  of  triumph. 
'  Borrowing  is  frequent  in  the  ancient  poetry ;  not,  however, 
such  wholesale  borrowing  as  Habib  was  guilty  of  ...  . 
Now  he  saw  'Alkama  b.  *Abada  and  exclaimed:    *How 

1  Jifu'allaka,  1. 

•  i^\jj\  J^l  ^\S^  ^'^^j^3  ^-^W^'  ojUJi  ^  ^jzj/S  jj^ . 

I  take  i^^j  p  to  be  intranflitiye  here  s  baa  sense  and  discernment,  is 
a  connoissenr  (so  inUUigen  and  sapere  in  Latin). 

'  The  author  of  the  J^atndsa.    These  verses  are  found  in  the  Brit  Mus.  MS. 
Add.  7,638,  f.  16*,  with   ^    for    dL^   in  the  first  beyt  and   (j:.^   for 

ViS-ila^l .     CJC^L^*  CL^Ji  L«  is  explained  by  an  interlinear  note :  L«  ^\ 

\j\Jl  i^jju  t«     Jx.     It  appears  from  the  notice  of  Abu  Tammam  in  the 

Ajfhani  that  he  gave  great  ofEence  to  Di'bil  b.  'Ali  by  his  habit  of  '  conveying' 
or  adapting  the  poetry  of  others. 

J.R.A.B.  1900.  47 
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your  plight  grieyea  me !  (cJolCij  rl£j±\).  Did  not  your 
two  strings  of  pearl  ^  avail  youP' — ^meaning  his  poems 
rhymed  in  6^  and  m.'  'And  what  is  the  signification  of 
v-;-«Ji  in  your  Terse  P  * — 

[P.  99]  Jiu^  \jtjj  U  ^1  ^,;.\^\  U^ 

,j^  *TjlA;3  ^j^  LfJ  \2rkr 

Has  it  the  traditional  sense  (J^jj  ijii\  l«3ub),  or  does  it  mean 
"a  tomb"P'  'Surely/  said  'Alkama,  'you  are  seeking 
smiles  from  one  who  is  sad,  and  are  wishing  to  double  up 
the  dates  when  they  are  dry.^  Mind  your  business,  0  saved 
one  I '  The  Shaikh  said  :  '  If  sincere  verses  containing  no 
praise  of  God  could  intercede  for  any,  your  verses  describing 
women  ®  would  have  interceded  for  you.  And  I  am  anxious 
to  know  what  you  mean  by  i*i.  lljU-  •.'^  for  z*^  is  variously 
explained  as  =  iiX-,  i.e.  J^,  by  substitution  of  icdw  for  one 
of  the  mlma;  as  A^,  ^'^»ji^>  the  wdw  being  damma*d 
by  poetic  license;  and  as  that  which  is  made  to  circulate 
(\^  /♦^abT)  among  the  drinkers.  And  what  does  S6^  signify 
in  your  phrase  JUJ\    >^  f  ^<^?^     Some  connect  it  with 

[P.  100]  J\^\  l^  Jj^^^^Li^U  others  with^^-^c^  in  the 
sense  of  froth  or  flesh  or  soft  hair.' 

'Alkama  gave  no  heed  to  the  Shaikh's  questions,  so  he 
passed  on  to  'Amr  b.  Kulthiim  and  said :  '  I  wish  that  you 
had  not  committed  %indd  in  your  verse '  (Mu^allaka,  78). 

^  (.^ijij  \k.4Md.  According  to  9ammad  al-Rawiya  these  poems  were 
called  JbjJl  U3^4m»  (Ahlwardt,  Bemerkungen  uUr  die  Aechtheit  der  altm 
Arabisehm    Qtdiehte,    p.   67),   but  AbuU  -  *Ala  must  hare  known  them  ts 

*  ii  in  li^  Divam, 

*  xiii,  ibid, 

*  ii,  7,  ibid. 

*  Ijljb^l  ^^.-iJ  J  Jj^^  IIjU  c«/«-^^  I  read 
^j^  for  MS.  ^jcj  . 

*  ITie  Divdnsj  ii,  8-10. 
'  xiii,  38,  ibid, 

*  xiii,  51,  ibid. 
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*  Verily/  he  answered,  'brothers  are  three  or  four,  and 
among  them  is  the  lame  or  the  one-eyed,  yet  they  are 
not  blamed  on  this  account.^  How,  then,  when  they  reach 
a  hundred  in  number  P'  After  the  Shaikh  had  informed 
*Amr  of  the  controversies  caused  by  ^»i^  {Mu^allaka,  2) 
and  •UcM^  Sj  (Mu'allaka,  20),*  he  saw  Harith  al-Tashkuri 
(Hari^  b.  al-Hilliza)  and  said  to  him :  *  Truly,  you  haye 
made  the  rdwls  weary  of  explaining  your  Terse  {Mu'allaka, 
18)  •    .     .     .     .     And  you  have  said  excellently :  * 

^  Ab&  Tammam  made  a  similar  excuse  for  a  bad  yene  (jin^dnt,  xy,  100). 

*  Abu'l-'Ala  defends  the  reading  ^WoaJ^  ^t  ^^  two  gronnds:  (a)  it  is 
goyemed  by  ^j\  "i  or  J^jj  il  understood,  as  one  says  i«U  ^  C-^  i^\ 
C«jl»^  ^3  5^k>' ,  meaning  that  Hatim's  generosity  is  too  well  known  to  require 
mention;  (*)  ^IL^Ji  il^  islikelju^  ^\  XjWI  LLJ\  »\jLi  \S\  Jq^\  ifS^ 

i^M  Sj^\  JlC  -Lll  c^^  Ju  J^^y 

*  The  Shaikh  accuses  Haritb  of  committing  in  this  yerse  the  fault  known  as 
ikwa ;  on  what  grounds  it  is  difficult  to  see.    He  also  cites  Hiri^*s  yerse  : 

ISsr  li^i  U  ^^\  ^}6j  "ij^,  \A« 

remarking  that  the  poet  has  combined  the  yocalization  of  the  shin  with  elision 
of  the  1/dy  which  is  rare  and  bad.  In  Chriwtian  Arabic  Foets,  p.  417,  the 
reading  is: 

which  is  explained,  on  the  authority  of  Abu  Hilil  al-*Askari :  ^^y  ^m\\  ^\  J\  \ 

('* where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise").  Another  yariaut  giyes 
Ij^  LSi-vJ.l  \-*.  Apparently  the  Shaikh  takes  l^.f>  =  1^*.^^  ^  whereas, 
of  course,  it  is  ^JtkC,  ^e  Energetic  form  of  the  Imperatiye,  which  is  the 
reading  in  AghiSLniy  ix,  181.    He  compares  the  yerse  : 

jiijjyi  kj^i  ^^1jj4  cj:Jj;1^ 

making  the  obseryation  that       ^.*.7  should  be  written  ^^LuJ ,  because  when 

the  tdkin  is  yocalized  the  elided  sakin  returns. 

*  Christian  Arabic  Foets,  p.  418. 
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[P.  102]  ^UT  ^  oyOJ  1  ^ 

In  the  time  of  the  Ignorance  they  used  to  tether  (^^*»-w) 
the  dead  man's  camel  beside  his  grave,  maintaining  that 
on  the  day  of  Judgment  he  would  find  her  raised  for  him 
and  would  mount  her.  May  her  shoulder  be  too  weak  to 
bear  his  weight  I  But  alas !  men  come  to  Judgment  naked, 
barefooted,  without  provision.  This  is  the  same  cast-off 
camel  that  is  mentioned  in  your  verse '  {Mu^allaka^  14). 

Then  the  Shaikh  departed  to  converse  with  Tarafa,  and 
quoted  his  verse  {Mu^allaka^  47),  which,  said  he,  is  attributed 
by  some  to  'Adi  b.  Zaid,  though  it  is  more  in  your  style 
(<Umi\  v..X«Kj  yb^).  'And  the  grammarians  are  at  sixes  and 
sevens  about  your  verse  (Mu'allaka,  56),  which,  however,  is 
not  more  anomalous  than  the  verse  ^ — 

[P.  103]  WJl^  ,:r^,  3l  i^U  S^ 

But  you  have  done  an  extraordinary  thing  in  the  verses — 

»  Kamil,  221. 

'  This  couplet  is  discussed  by  Lane  under  ^c ,     Ahlwardt  {The  IHvSnt, 

p.  |A0)  reads  (tnc)  ''y^ju  ^^jil^. 

'  MS.     ^^  or     ^*^ ,  ^°'  which  a  marginal  note  gives   ;^4>-l .    An 

unmetrical  Tariant  of  the  second  mifpra^  is  written  on  the  margin:  L3J  i^^i 
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thougli  this  is  in  keeping  with  the  Arabic  idiom  (cJ^^ 
c^yJt  l^\m^  icJkLs).  The  metre  is  that  of  the  poem  of 
Murakkish  ^ — 

and  of  al-A'eM's  line— 
and  he  said : 

Kow  this  is  a  departure  from  the  system  of  al-Ehalil  .  .  •  / 
And  the  Shaikh  tamed  his  head  in  expectation  and  saw 
Aus  b.  Hajar,  and,  '  0  Aus/  said  he,  '  your  companions  are 
dumb  to  the  questioner,  but  I  hope  to  receive  an  answer 
from  you.  I  never  cease  to  admire  your  poem  in  /,  where 
you  mention  the  jur/a  (leathern  bag),  for  after  a  description 
of  the  bow  you  say : 

[P.  104]  ?JjJ\  J  CJ>.  ^^j41j  vtJLk^ 


1  Writers  on  prosody  agree  that  these  yerses  "haye  no  proper  metre."  See 
Freytag,  BartUlhmg  der  Arabmhen  Vergkunitf  p.  25 1 ;  Noldeke's  Beitri^e, 
p.  16.  This  explains  the  allusion  in  Abii'l-<Al5/s  Letters  (ed.  Margolionth), 
p.  84 :  "And  we  haye  observed  that  many  of  those  who  write  yerse  according 
to  rale  haye  tried  the  metre  of  al-Mura]^ish,  supposing  that  people's  tastes  are 
not  ayerse  to  such  experiments  in  these  days."  The  author  is  al-MoraUpsh 
al-Akbar  {A(fhSni,  y,  189  sqq.). 

>  MS.  M,^C4iSl  •    ^  ^^^  ^^^  found  this  yerse  elsewhere. 

'  See  Fischer's  explanation  of  this  yerse  in  ZDMG.,  yol.  xlix,  p.  112. 
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'  Oh/  exclaimed  Aus,  *  would  that  I  had  been  Darim/  of 
whom  the  proverb  speaks !  Overpowered  by  thirst,  I  behold 
the  semblance  of  a  river  before  my  eyes,  but  when  I  draw 
a  draught  therefrom,  I  find  it  burning  fire.  Worse  men  than 
I  have  entered  Paradise.  Mercy  is  a  windfall,  like  wealth 
in  the  transitory  world.'  *I  only  wanted,'  said  the  Shaikh, 
*to  get  these  words  from  you,  that  I  might  deliver  them 
to  the  people  of  Paradise,  saying,  "Aus  told  me,"  and 
"Abu  Shuraih  informed  me.'"  .  •  •  .  Then  after 
discussing  the  verse^ 

[P.  105]  Ll\j^  *1  jj  \^l^j  J^^^ 

'Jjj\j  L^\  ^J  Ll^  Ij 

the  Shaikh  continued :  *  I  dislike  your  line — 

for  J^  does  not  occur  except  in  words  that  have  a  doubled 
radical,  though  one  says  ^Ife  ^J\  JlfiJ^-  IfJ  iiU.' 

Now  he  saw  in  tbe  Fire  a  man  whose  features  he  could 
not  distinguish,  and,  '0  miserable  wretch,'  he  cried,  'who 
are  youP'  He  answered :  'I  am  Abu  Kabir^  of  Hudhail, 
'Amir  b.  al-Hulais.'  *  Indeed,'  said  the  Shaikh,  *  you  are 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  Hudhail,  but  I  do  not  commend  you 
for  saying  in  one  poem : 

then  in  another : 

and  in  a  third : 

^f^  ur^  Jr?-^  ij^  J*^J» 

1  i;i  4^i)l  (FreytBg,  Aralmm  Fraverbia,  ii,  817). 

*  MS.  <A^Air\   jc^  «     See  Sibawaihi  (ed.  Derenbourg),  toI.  i,  p.  121 ; 
Fischer  in  ZDMG.,  yoI.  zlix,  p.  106  seq. 
'  SBWA.,  vol.  cxxyI,  p.  rr  of  Geyer's  Beoenuon. 
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This  is  a  proof  of  the  poverty  of  your  genius.  Why  did 
you  never  show  variety  in  commencing  a  poemP^  Al- 
Asmal  ascribes  to  you  only  these  three  kasidas,  though 
it  is  related  that  he  credits  you  with  the  poem  rhymed  in  r, 
which  begins : 

Z*"*^  er^  ^  cr*  J-*>rr^J^ 

Yet  how  fine  are  your  verses  :^ 

[P.  106]  ^  4;^^  jj  »U11  iLifJ  J^j 

IjuHiJi  k\r^^  J-r?^5-^  5^ 

....  *What  of  Sakhru'l-GhayyP'  asked  the  Shaikh. 
[And  lol  there  was  Sakhr  close  at  hand,  and  the  Shaikh 
said :]  *  How  fares  your  Dahma,  who  though  she  was  young 
and  delicate  had  no  part  or  lot  in  your  plighted  troth,  but 
her  love  inspired  you  with  dread  ?  *    Hence  yon  say :  ^ 

*  Not  in  the  portion  of  the  Hu^alite  poenu  that  has  been  pnbliBhed  by 
Koflegarten  and  Wellhausen. 

'MS.  ^tuli. 

*  The  text  haa: 

*  Koiegarten,  Carmina  SudmUititnimf  p.  12. 
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And  what  is  become  of  your  TalidP^  Your  thoughts  are 
diverted  from  him  by  the  doom  that  you  shall  abide  in 
Hell  for  ever,  and  it  behoyes  you  to  forget  him,  even  as 
a  wild  animal  heeds  not  the  bleeding  of  its  leg-tendon  ^  .  .  / 
Now  he  saw  a  man  writhing  in  anguish,*  and  asked  his 
name.  It  was  al-Akhtal,  the  Taghlibite.  '  This/  he  cried, 
*  is  the  end  of  your  poetry  in  praise  of  wine.  How  Hie  lords 
were  thrilled  by  your  verses :  * 

[P.  107]  Said  the  Taghlibite  :  *  I  drew  the  spear-shaft 
along  and  faced  the  mail-clad  warrior,^  and  when  I  parted 
from  the  woeful  world  I  hoped  that  my  devout  soul  would 
be  summoned  to  bliss,  but  Fate  ruled  otherwise/  '  You 
made  two  mistakes,'  answered  the  Shaikh:  'in  rejecting 
Islam  and  in  embracing  a  life  of  pleasure  imder  the  wing 
of  Yazld  b.  Mu'awiya.  You  preferred  the  transitory  to  the 
etemaL  How,  then,  can  you  escape  punishment  P'  (uJJli 
jbjfb  cJlI).  Al-Akhtal  heaved  a  great  sigh  that  astonished 
the  ZabSniya,  and  exclaimed :  '  Oh  for  the  days  of  Yazid, 
when  I  inhaled  the  perfume  of  ambergris  and  mint,  and 
jested  with  him  as  a  friend,  and  he  suffered  me  with  the 
sufferance  of  the  noble !  How  many  an  embroidered  robe 
did  he  give  me  to  deck  myself  withal,  and  proudly  I  trailed 


^  Son  of  ga]^  («^-»  p«  86  sqq.)* 

,jr-j = :r-  w ^J^^ 

s 


>  MS.  ^.yiJJ .    I  reod^jljjy . 

*  Divan,  ed.  Salhani,  p.  3.    Ten  more  diBtichs  are  died. 
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its  skirt  at  mora  and  eve  I  Methinks  I  see  again  the 
singing-girls  lifting  up  their  voices  before  him  and  singing 
to  him  his  own  verses : 

And  one  day  when  I  was  drunk  and  confused  (liiL*), 
I  said:^ 

UjuiSti  ;.UjJ1  ^Uj\ 

He  did  not  vouchsafe  me  a  smile,  but  quivered  in  his 
passion  like  the  sword -blade.'  'Hence  your  banishment 
from  bliss '  (iXw^l  i3  ^^),  said  the  Shaikh.  *  Did  not 
[P.  108]  you  know  that  the  man  was  a  recalcitrant  and 
a  climber  of  the  mountains  of  sinP  What  did  you  learn 
of  his  religion?  Was  he  a  T7nitarian,  or  did  you  find  him 
associating  others  with  God  (li«^  i^Ji^\  ^J)f*  *  He 
used  to  admire  these  verses/  *  said  al-Akhtal : 

^\  LTi/r^  KJ^^  ^^^ 


1  This  diftieh  and  two  oth«c9  an  in  Nmil,  21S.    Ab&'l-'Ala  dim  a  fourth, 
Tis. : 

*  IHvdn,  ed.  Salhani,  p.  388.    'i\  is  omitted  in  the  MS. 
'  From  the  Shaikh's  oext  remark  it  is  plain  that  al-A]^];al  is  quoting  his  own 
Tenes,  bat  they  are  not,  I  think,  in  Salhani's  edition  of  the  J)mn. 
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\J\^\  (,U\  J^  ^\  ^\ 

'  Be  aooursed ! '  cried  the  Shaikh.  ^  The  poets  of  Paradise 
and  Hell  have  forgottea  their  panegyric  and  love-poetiy. 
You  alone  cleaye  to  infidelity  and  mischief.' 

Now  the  Shaikh,  after  a  brief  passage  of  arms  with 
[P.  109]  Iblis,  wearied  of  talking  to  the  people  of  Hell, 
and  departed  towards  his  lofty  pavilion,  but  when  he  had 
gone  a  mile  or  two,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  not 
asked  for  Muhalhil  and  the  Murakkishan,  and  that  he  bad 
neglected  al-Shanfara  and  Ta'abbata  Sharran.  So  he  re- 
traced his  steps,  and  found  Muhalhil,  and  having  questioned 
him  about  the  derivation  of  his  name,  *  Al- Asma'i/  he  said, 
'  rejects  the  verse  ascribed  to  you : ' 

*  MS.  l|*\.i^ .     I  cannot  explain  the  aUnrion. 

*  Gf.  the  Tene  f  al-Mntalammii : 

*^L-i  ^ji^  j^^jj  c;  JJjv  \jVJ 

dted  in  Chrittian  Arabic  I\>et$,  p.  341,  with  the  following  note  :«• 
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'iyj\    ^yJ\   1X)J  U    L 


asserting  that  it  is  modern^  though  Abu  Zaid  cites  it  and 
defends  it  as  genuine/  'What  is  al-Asma'i's  ground  of 
objection  P'  'He  affirms  that  J^^  and  ^j}  are  not  used 
in  the  sense  of  "threaten/'  or  with  reference  to  clouds/ 
'A  false  criticism/  cried  Muhalhil:  'this  Terse  was  spoken 
by  one  who  had  a  sound  knowledge  of  idiom,  either  me  or 
another.  Hold  fast  to  it  and  turn  jour  back  on  foolish 
sayings.'  Then  the  Shaikh  approached  al-Murakkish  al- 
[P.  Ill]  Akbar,  and  said:  'God  give  you  ease,  O  injured 
youth  !  In  the  past  world  I  always  grieved  for  what  befell 
you  at  the  hands  of  the  Ghafalite/  of  the  BanQ  Ghufaiia 
b.  Kasit. — ^be  he  accursed  I  Some  Moslems  depreciate  your 
poem  in  m,^  which  in  my  opinion  is  a  jeweL  A  certain 
scholar  used  to  consider  it  and  the  poem  in  m'  composed 
by  al-Murakkish  al-Asghar  inferior  to  the  Mufaddalite 
poems,  but  his  judgment  is  unreasonable.  These  verses 
are  sometimes  attributed  to  you :  ^ 

"I  chose  for  Hind  a  piece  of  arak-wood  ; 
Alas  I  but  who  shall  give  it  into  her  hand  P 
O  my  friends,  take  that  path  (God  send  you  good  !), 
Tho'  far  it  lead  you  from  your  own  dear  land. 
Tell  her :  '  We  come  not  erring  and  astray, 
But  only  to  salute  thee  left  our  way/  " 

I  do  not,  however,  find  them  in  your  divan.'    .    •    •     . 

JU^  jLfi^lj  ^ji\  JUj  Sj  Okcy^  Jiff  \i\  Jjij^  jji  v^^-^^'  J^ 

:(,*,4^^  ^'^^•^'^.  ^^^^  ^^^t^^  ^J[/^^^ 

1  Aooording  to  J^j^x^  t,  189  sqq.,  al-Mnra^^^  loved  his  oowin  Asma\ 
the  daughter  of  'Auf  b.  Malik,  who  eaye  her  in  marriage  to  a  man  of  Morad. 
Possibly  this  Ghafalite  represents  the  nusband  of  Asma'. 

»  See  p.  707,  note  1. 

>  A^ml,  T,  194  seq. 

*  ^^iofii,  X,  128  seq. 
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Hayiog  oonversed  a  little  with  al-Murakkish  al-Asghar 
and  al-Shanfara,  the  Shaikh  accosted  Ta'abbata  Sharran. 
*  Is  there  any  truth/  he  asked,  *  in  the  story  of  youx 
marriage  with  the  ghouls  P '  and  he  quoted  the  yeraea : 

I.  ^   fj^y^  Jj^"^  Oj  j  1  JuJ^ 

bb  ^W  j  Jii  i.;..^! 'Si/t 

[P.  113]  ^  I  infer  that  you  are  the  author  of  these  verses 
from  your  use  of  fc>Uff  as  the  mandar  of  i^\  «3C|J,  i.e.  ate 
colooynth-seed.     The  form  is  like  jUi«j  iJi  the  verse — 

It  is  regular,  though  rare  in  poetry.     Abu  Zubaid  says : 

Ta'abbata  Sharran  made  no  reply  except  *  All  men  are 
liars/  and  as  the  Shaikh  perceived  that  little  was  to  be 
gleaned  among  the  people  of  Hell,  he  left  them  in  eternal 
woe  and  set  off  for  his  abode  in  Paradise.      On  the  way 
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he  met  Adam,  and  fell  into  a  discussion  of  some  verses,^ 
the  authorship  of  which  Adam  vehemeotly  denied;  and, 
[P.  115]  advancing  further,  he  came  to  a  delectable  garden 
where  snakes  were  gamboUing  and  balancing  themselves 
in  the  water.  He  marvelled  that  snakes  should  exist  in 
Paradise,  but  God  Almighty  inspired  one  of  them  with 
knowledge  of  what  was  passing  through  his  mind,  and  it 
said :  '  Did  you  never  hear  of  Dbatu*l-8afa,  who  paid  her 
friend  in  his  own  coin?'* 

[P.  117]  After  listening  to  her  tale,  the  Shaikh 
conversed  with  another  snake  who  had  lived  in  the  house 
of  Hasan  al-Basri  and  learned  the  whole  Kor'an  from  his 
dictation.  He  asked  her  whether  the  tradition  was  correct 
that  Hasan  used  to  read  -L^ill  jlli  (Kor.,  vi,  96).      The 

snake  answered :  ^  I  heard  him  pronouncing  it  thus,  and 
imitated  him,  but  on  his  death  I  betook  myself  to  the 
house  of  Abu  ^Amr  b.  al-'Ala,  and  conceived  an  aversion 
to  Hasan's  reading  of  ^W'^  ^^^^  Jt^^  •  When  Abu  ^Amr 
died,  I  went  to  Eufa  and  dwelt  with  Hamza  b.  Habib, 
and   from  him   I   heard  several  readings'  abominated   by 

Arabic  scholars This  is  to  lock  the  door  of  Arabic 

idiom  (Oji!\  c-^U  ^i^i).     '^b®  Farkan  is  not  subject  to 

\^\lL,  J,J\  y^^,  ^^^^ 

and  the  first  two  distichs  of  the  poem  cited  by  Mas^udi,  MurHju'l'Dhahah, 
vol.  i,  p.  66. 

'  Here  follows  the  story  of  the  snake  and  the  two  brothers  (Freytag,  Arabum 
Proverbia,  ii,  836).  The  diction  is  largely  drawn  from  Nabigha's  poem  {The 
JHvAu,  XV),  part  of  which  is  quoted.  U^U  v^^\j,  'dweller  in  the  rock' 
{Und,,  1.  7). 

3  These  are  j^liJjVTj  (It.  1),  ^^^  (^v,  27),  ^^\  jj^J 
(XXIV,  41). 
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poetical  license.  Doubtless  poetry  affords  examples  like 
[P.  118]  these As  for  the  lines  of  the  rc^iz — 

this  is  an  extraordinary  case.  The  original  form  was 
^Ji  -.Ltf,  which  is  metrically  correct.  Those  who  cite  the 
verse  maintain  that  the  author  wished  to  make  the  ending 
Jt'p  v4"^>-  correspond  exactly  with  ^  jc  Jj .  So  in  the  verse 
of  the  Hudhalite  ^— 

the  grammarians  assert  that  the  author's  dislike  of  ziMf 
induced  him  to  read  i^J^  ;  but  this  theory  breaks  down, 
for  many  verses  in  the  poem  admit  sihdf,  and  it  occurs 
in  all  poems,  Arabic  and  non- Arabic  alike.  It  is  said  that 
al-A|sma*i  never  heard  the  Arabs  read  this  verse  except 
with  the  pronunciation  ^U^,  a  fact  which  (in  itself)  does 
not  weaken  the  position  of  the  grammariatis,  since  they  must 
have  derived  their  reading  from  persons  well  acquainted 
with  idiom '  (i^Uil^  JJb^). 

The  Shaikh  was  astounded  to  hear  this  snake.  *Will 
[P.  119]  you  not  stay  awhile  with  me  ?'  she  continued. 
'I  can  split  my  skin  whenever  I  please,  and  become  as 
lovely  a  lady  as  there  is  in  Paradise.'  But  he  moved  away 
at  a  quick  pace,  muttering  to  himself:  'How  should  one 
incline  to  a  snake  whose  excellence  is  poison  and  her  purpose 
a  sudden  attack  ? '  And  as  he  fared  on  his  way  he  met  the 
[P.  120]  damsel  who  had  come  forth  from  the  fruit,  and 
they  glided  through  the  sand-hills  together.  She  quoted 
some  verses'  of  Imru'u'l-Kais,  which  reminded  the  Shaikh  of 

^  Mutanakbl^  b.  *Uwaimir.    The  verse  is  cited  in  Sibawaihi,  toL  ii,  p.  53, 
Jamharatu  ash* art  U-*Arab^  p.  119,  and  elsewhere. 
»  The  J)ivdn8,  xlviii,  26-28. 
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that  poet's  adventure  at  Daratu  Jaljol,^  and  God  Almighty 
created  black-eyed  houris  (one  of  whom  surpassed  in  beauty 
all  her  companions,  like  the  mistress  of  Imru'u'1-Kais), 
plunging  in  the  cool  stream  and  pelting  each  other  with 
tharmad  of  the  most  exquisite  perfume.  And  the  Shaikh 
slaughtered  his  camel,  and  they  partook  of  its  flesh  with 
indescribable  enjoyment  and  delight. 

[P.  121]  .  .  .  •  And  he  came  to  some  tents  which 
had  not  the  height  and  spaciousness  of  the  tents  in  Paradise. 
It  was  the  Garden  of  the  Rajaz-makeTS,  Here  lived  Aghlab 
of  the  Banu  *Ijl  and  al-^Ajjaj  and  Ru'ba  and  Abu'1-Najm 
and  Humaid  al-Arkat  and  'IJdhafir  b.  Aus  and  Abu 
Nukhaila  ^  and  all  the  makers  of  rajaz  that  had  been 
forgiven.  '  Blessed  is  God/  he  exclaimed,  ^  the  Mighty, 
the  Beneficent  I  The  tradition  is  verified  that  God  loves 
lofty  things  and  loathes  the  mean,'  for  rq;az  is  a  mean 
sort  of  verse.  0  men,  scanty  was  your  accomplishment 
and  scanty  is  your  reward  ! ' 

Now  he  met  Ru'ba  and  abused  him  for  rhyming  with 
' abhorrent  letters,'  such  as  1?  and  l?  and  i,  adding  that  he 
never  coined  a  well-known  proverb  or  a  classic  phrase. 
'  Do  you  tell  this  to  me,'  cried  Ru'ba  angrily,  *  who  am  cited 
by  Khalil  and  Abu  'Amr  b.  al-'Ala  P  In  the  past  world 
you  would  plume  yourself  on  the  interpretation  of  a  word 
which  these  savants  handed  down  to  you  as  coming  from 
me  and  my  fellows.'  Ru'ba's  arrogance  did  not  escape  the 
Shaikh,  who  said:  *If  your  rqfaz  and  your  father's  rqfaz 
were  poured  into  one  mould,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
extract  therefrom  a  single  poem  of  excellence.  I  have 
heard  that  Abu  Muslim  addressed  to  you  a  poem  containing 
the  words  Mjl}  ^\  ,  and  you  had  to  inquire  in  the  tribe 
what  was  meant.  And  you  used  to  accept  presents  from 
kings  to  which  you  had  no  right;  indeed,  others  are  better 
entitled  to  gifts  and  salaries     ....     No  glory  to  you 

1  Ibid,,  zlTiii,  8.    See  Ikd,  iii,  425. 

3  MS.  ^Ju^.     See  MitamUu'l'Adab,  i,  79  seq. 

'  Cited  by  Lane  under  .    •InjuAuj  • 
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that  your  expresrions  are  cited,  since  we  find  them  citing 
[P.  122]  the  words  of  a  lame  serving-maid  that  fetches  the 
palm-trunk  to  the  fire '  ^  .  .  .  .  Finally  the  Shaikh 
said,  as  a  parting  shot:  'I  swear  that  the  speech  of  you 
ro^as-makers  is  unfit  for  panegyric,  and  no  finer  than  liquid 
pitch.  You  deafen  the  ears  of  the  person  eulogized  with 
your  stones  (P),  and  after  finishing  the  description  of  a  camel, 
which  you  commiserate  on  account  of  the  long  journey  it 
has  made,  you  proceed  to  describe  a  swift  horse  or  a  noisy 
hunting-dog.     Verily,  ye  are  in  the  wrong  way.*  * 

This  section  of  the  Bimla  concludes  with  the  following 
passage: — 


1  I  giye  the  context  as  it  stands  in  the  MS. : 

W^  i>^  kJ^^  *^^  ^  ijJ^^^Ul  J\  ^\  C^As^  ^X<5  t.\ 
A\  J«d^  \j^  Jy^  LA£w  «X£L\j  JLuyJ^  ,^VjuJ1  l^  A«3Jb^  ^LmJ  .  ^^t 
^  ^  jl^\   jJ   l^\   JjLji   yj^  y^  V»^^  ^^\  Jy^' 

»  MS.  ^^  ^\4\  ^  J^  J^  -TliU  (X^li  ^  U  cu^Jt 

J jL;«il\  ^1  <-->^;^  ^^^  J JL--Jb  -JCJiJ^  ^l-M^  (re«d  ^j;;jLaJ) 

I  have  not  translated  the  words  Jjc^\  J^  ^hi  ^^>  as  I  do  not 
understand  them.  The  insertion  of  JfiX«x  ^  necessary;  it  would  easily  fall 
out  after  Jy^\ . 
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^4^j  iUj^  J-LJ  J_li_j 


[P.  123]  i-i-Jl  Jjbl  ^^  ^:r*>rir-  J^  *-^^*^  lA^'  ^-^*^ 

W^jJl   ^^  \-ftJ-JW  4U3  ,^IJ\  (Jjili^  JUE*^  jl  "^^^j  ^  ^'j 

u  uX^^^yKii  'Uj  yj.  jj  jj^\  'Uj  vi-»^^  ^^.5^^^  i/^ 

cL^\jAii\  iOjUi^  j^y^'  a111^*x5ju  ^  J?  j^J^  ^U^  ^r*  lT^ 
^  v-^^-Aft;  1  2f^  ^1  v-^ujj\  jj^  Ij^a:^  (MS.  jM)  ^\j\  ^\3  uX) 

AJ^SIj  i2us:!\  Jjb\^  aJ  ^^\  i^JciJ^  AJiU^j  <dJl  iJUJ  i^\ 
JJj-j  1  ^^U!l  fljj  al]  X^\  ^l  ^ly: J^T^  ^^^^^  uJli-eli 


*  Apparently  a  mistake  for  ci^.Jll,     The  Teresa  are  cited  anonymously  in 
Hamdta,  p.  563  seq.,  but  aa  they  are  immediately  preceded  by  four  distichs  of 
lyaa  b.  al-Aratt,  it  seems  likely  that  Abii'l-'Ala^s  memory  has  played  hmi  false. 
J.B.A.8.  1900.  48 
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I  reserve  for  another  article  the  more  difficult  but  alao, 
I  think,  the  more  characteristic  and  interesting  portion  of 
the  RisdlaiWl'  Ohufrdn^  which  comprises  what  a  marginal 
note  calls  XjjJjJl  Is^maj  L--JJa^. 
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Art.  XXVI. — Biographies  of  Persian  Poets  contained  in 
Ch.  V,  §6,  of  the  TdHkh-i-Guzida,  or  ''Select  History;' 
of  HamduHldh  Mustawfi  of  Qaztcin.  Translated  by 
Edward  G.  Beownb,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  set  forth  in  my  article  on  the 
Sources  of  Dawlatshdh  {J,B,A.8.  for  Jan.,  1899,  pp.  37-69), 
I  propose  in  this  place  to  give  a  translation  of  that  section 
(the  sixth  of  the  fifth  chapter)  of  the  Tdrikh  -  i  -  Ouzida 
which  treats  of  the  Persian  poets.  On  the  importance  of 
that  excellent  historical  manual,  which  I  hope  to  include 
in  my  Persian  Text  Series,  I  have  already  insisted  in  the 
above-mentioned  article  (pp.  39,  40,  and  53-64)  ;  and  of 
this  particular  section,  to  which  my  attention  was  especially 
directed  by  the  references  made  to  it  by  Dawlatsh&h,  I  long 
ago  prepared  a  text  and  translation.  These  I  was  more 
than  once  on  the  point  of  publishing,  but  certain  difficulties 
remained,  on  each  revision,  insoluble ;  and  I  waited  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  further  material  or  fuller  light  Of  these 
difficulties  the  chief  were  the  so  -  called  "  Pahlavi "  (i.e. 
dialect)  verses  of  Abu'l-M&jid  B&yag&ni,  l/y&nj  or  l/tinj, 
Jul&ha  of  Abhar,  *Izzu'd-Din  Hamadini,  K&fl-i-Karaji,  and 
other  poets,  who,  not  content  with  the  classical  language, 
chose  to  employ  the  dialects  of  their  native  places  as  the 
vehicle  of  their  thoughts.  These  dialects  have,  in  most 
cases,  either  become  extinct,  or  undergone  great  changes, 
since  the  time  when  the  Tdrikh  -  i  -  Guzida  was  written 
(a.h.  730  =  A.D.  1330)  ;  and  since  we  possess  but  little 
knowledge  of  them,  while  such  fragments  as  are  preserved 
have  generally  been  hopelessly  mutilated  and  corrupted  by 
a  succession  of  scribes,  copying  one  from  another,  to  whom 
they  were  as  unintelligible  as  they  are  to  us,  there  is  but 
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little  hope  that  we  shall  ever  arrive  at  a  complete 
understanding  of  them. 

Now  it  is  always  humiliating  to  publish  texts  which  one 
is  unable  to  understand  or  explain,  and  of  which  one  cannot 
guarantee  the  correctness ;  yet  since  these  enigmatical  verses 
constitute  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  section  of  the 
Guzida  which  I  wish  to  render  accessible  to  other  students 
of  Persian  literature,  and  since  the  existence  of  so  much 
dialect-poetry  in  Persia  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  an  interesting 
and  important  fact,  and  one  deserving  further  attention, 
I  have  finally  decided  to  publish  my  work,  hoping  that 
others  may  be  more  fortunate  than  myself  in  the  explanation 
of  these  dark  sayings.  I  have,  of  course,  collated  all  the 
older  manuscripts  to  which  I  had  access  in  these  portions, 
and  I  owe  especial  thanks  to  Baron  Rosen,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
who,  with  his  usual  kindness,  has  copied  and  transmitted 
to  me  the  texts  of  these  verses  as  they  occur  in  the  MS. 
of  the  Ouzida,  dated  a.h.  847,  belonging  to  the  Mus^e 
Asiatique ;  and  in  that  of  the  Institut  des  Langues 
Orientales  (No.  260  :  No.  6  of  Baron  Brosen's  Manuacrits 
Persons  de  V Institut,  p.  52),  dated  a.h.  855. 

My  original  intention  was  to  publish  the  entire  text  of 
this  section  with  a  translation,  but  on  maturer  thought 
it  appeared  to  me  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  include 
in  my  English  rendering  the  text  of  the  verses  cited,  the 
more  so  because,  as  I  have  said,  I  intend,  if  possible,  to 
print  the  text  of  the  whole  book  in  my  Persian  Text  Series. 
Some  few  of  the  verses  cited,  apart  from  the  unintelligible 
dialect- verses  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  are  so  coarse 
that  I  have  left  the  text  untranslated  ;  otherwise  the 
translation  is  as  complete  as  I  could  make  it,  and  represents 
the  fullest  text  that  I  have  been  able  to  reconstruct  from 
the  manuscripts  at  my  disposal ;  for  in  most  manuscripts 
there  are  some  lacunaB,  while  in  some  the  whole  section  is 
unfortunately  wanting.  At  best,  however,  it  bears  evident 
traces  of  having  lacked  a  final  revision  by  the  author; 
since  the  gaps  after  such  expressions  as  "  his  name  was 
.     .     .     .     ,"   "he  was  a  contemporary  of     ....     /' 
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and  the  like,  are  common  to  all  the  manuscripts,  save 
where,  for  the  sake  of  concealing  these  defects,  the  scribe 
has  suppressed  these  and  similar  uncompleted  sentences. 
I  should  add  that  some  biographies  of  Persian  poets,  who 
were  also  saints  (like  San&'i  of  Ghazna  and  Awbadu'd-DIn 
of  Kirm&n)  or  men  of  science  (like  Avicenna  and  Abu'l- 
Fath  of  Bust),  are  given  in  the  earlier  sections  of  this  fifth 
chapter,  which  deals  with  biography  in  general.  These 
are  not  included  in  my  translation. 

The  chief  sources  of  the  Gfuzida,  enumerated  in  the 
Preface,  are  as  follows:  —  (I)  Sit/aru'n-N'abi  (presumably 
Ibn  Hish&m)  ;  (2)  Qisasu'l-Anbit/d  (probably  the  work  of 
that  name  by  ath-Tha*&libi) ;  (3)  the  Bisdla  of  al-Qushayri ; 
(4)  the  TadhkiraMl-Awlii/d  (probably  Faridu'd-Din  'Att&r's); 
(6)  the  Tadwin  (probably  the  work  properly  entitled  RawdnW- 
Riydhin)  of  al-Yifi*i ;  (6)  the  Tajdribu* l-umam  (probably  the 
work  of  Ibn  Miskawayh) ;  (7)  the  MashdrBu't'Tajdrib  (see 
H&ji  Khalifa,  No.  12,043);  {8)  Diicdnu'n-Naaab;  (9)Tabarf; 
(10)  Hamza  of  Isfah&n  ;  (U)  Ibnu'l  -  Athir  ;  (12)  the 
Zubdaiii'UTawdHkh  of  Jam41u'd-Din  Abu'l-Q&sim  of  K&sh&n; 
(13)  the  NidhdmuH  -  TawdHkh  of  al  -  Bayd&wi ;  (14)  the 
'UyimuH'Tawdrikh  of  Abu  T&lib  *Ali  al-Kh4z*in  al-Baghd&di ; 
(15)  Ibn  Qutayba's  Kitdbu'l  -  Ma'dnf ;  (16)  Juwayni's 
Jahdn-Ku8hd\  (17)  Abu  Sharaf  Jarb&dhaq&ni's  translation 
of  al-'Utbi's  monograph  on  Sult&n  Mahmdd  the  Ghazna vid ; 

(18)  the  Nidh&mu'l  -  Mulk's  Siyaru'i- Muluk  (that  is,  the 
Siydsat-ndma :   see  J.R.A.S.  for  Jan.,  1899,  p.  41,  No.  24)  ; 

(19)  the  Shdhndma  of  Firdawsi ;  (20)  the  Saljuq-ndma  of 
Dhahiri  of  Nish&pur;  (21)  the  Majma' -  i  -  Arbdbu* I  -  Mulk 
of  Qadi  Ruknu'd-Dln  of  Khiiy ;  (22)  the  IsOdhharu'l-akhbdr 
of  Q&di  Ahmad  of  D&ragh4n  ;  (23)  the  Jdmi'uH-TatcdHkh  of 
the  author's  **  martyred  master  "  Rashidu'd-Din. 

The  arrangement  and  contents  of  the  Ouzida  are  in  brief 
as  follows : — 

Introduction,     On   the    Creation    and    Disposition    of    the 
Universe. 
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Chapter  L  On  the  Prophets,  Religioas  Leaders  and  "Wise 
Men  who  worked  for  the  guidance  of  mankind  before 
the  time  of  Muhammad,  in  two  sections :  (i)  Prophets, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary ;  (ii)  Philosophers  and  Sages. 

Chapter  IL  Pre-Isl&mic  Kings,  in  four  sections:  (i)Plshd&di; 
(ii;  Kay&ni;  (iii)  Tribal  Kings  {MulukuH-TatcdHf)  or 
Parthians;  (iv)  S&s&nians. 

Chapter  HI,  Muhammad  and  his  Companions  and  Descen- 
dants, in  an  introduction  and  six  sections:  (Introduction) 
His  genealogy,  pedigree,  and  kin;  (i)  his  life,  wars, 
wives,  relations,  and  descendants  ;  (ii)  the  orthodox 
Caliphs,  including  al-Hasan ;  (iii)  the  Twelve  Im&ms, 
from  al  -  Husayn  to  the  Im&m  Mahdi  ;  (iv)  some 
of  the  "  Companions  "  and  "  Followers  "  ;  (v)  the 
Umayyad  "Kings*'  (the  Author  refuses  them  the  title 
of  KhaUfa  I) ;  (vi)  the  'Abbdaid  Caliphs. 

Chapter  IV.   The  Muhammadan  Dynasties,  in  twelve  sections, 
(i)  The  Saffdris  (a.h.  253-287),  3  in  number, 
(ii)  The  S&m&nis  (a.h.  287-389),  9  in  number, 
(iii)  The  Ghaznawis  (a.h.  390-645),  14  in  nimiber. 
(iv)  The  Ghuris  (a.h.  545-609),  5  in  number, 
(v)  The  Daylamis,  or  House  of  Buwayh  (a.h.  321-i48), 

17  in  number, 
(vi)  The  Saljuqs  {a)  of  Persia  (a.h.  429-690),  14  in 
number;   (6)  of  Kirm&n  (a.h.  433-583),  11  in 
number;  \c)  of  Asia  Minor  (a.h.  480-679),  14 
in  number, 
(vii)  The  Khw4razmsh&hs  (a.h.  491-628),  9  in  number, 
(viii)  The  At&beks  (a)  of  Diy&r  Bakr  and  Syria  (a.h. 
481-601),  9  in  number ;  (b)  of  F&rs  (the  Sal- 
gharids),  a.h.  643-663,  11  in  number, 
(ix)  The  Isma'ilis  (a)  of  Egypt  and  North  Africa  (the 
F&timid  Caliphs,  a.h.  296-556) ;  {b)  the  Assassins 
of  Persia  (a.h.  483-654),  8  in  number, 
(x)  The  Q&ra-Khita'is  of  Kirmdn  (a.h.  621-706),  10 
in  number. 
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(xi)  The  Atdbeks  of  Luristdn  (a)  of  Lur-i-Bimirg  (a.h. 
560-730),  10  in  number;  (b)  of  Lur-i-Kiichak 
(a.h.  580-730),  11  in  number. 

(xii)  The  Monghols  (or  Mughals)  of  Persia  (a.h.  599- 
730),  13  in  number  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Author,  who  says,  "let  him  who  will  write 
hereafter  the  conclusion  of  their  history." 

Chapter  V.  Biographies  of  Eminent  Men,  in  six  sections : 
(i)  Im&ms  and  Mujtahids ;  (ii)  *'  Readers  "  of  the  Qur'dn ; 
(iii)  Traditionists ;  (iv)  Shaykhs,  Saints,  and  Holy  Men ; 
(v)  Doctors  and  Divines  ;  (vi)  Poets  {a)  of  Arabia, 
(6)  of  Persia.* 

Chapter  VL  Account  of  the  town  of  Qazwin,  the  Author's 
native  place,  in  eight  sections :  (i)  Traditions  concerning 
it ;  (ii)  etymology  of  the  name ;  (iii)  its  buildings ; 
(iv)  its  Conquest  and  Conversion  by  the  Muhammadans; 
(v)  its  aqueducts,  rivers,  mosques,  tombs,  and  suburbs ; 
(vi)  mention  of  the  "Companions,*'  "Followers,"  Im&ms, 
Caliphs,  Shaykhs,  Divines,  Ministers,  Kings,  and  Amirs 
who  have  visited  it  or  resided  in  it.* 

Conclusion.    Synoptical  table  of  the  Prophets,  Kings,  etc. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  Guzida.' 

Cambridge  University  Library,   *Dd.  3.  23  (hereinafter  called 

C.»),  dated  A.H.  990;  •Dd.  10.  13  (hereinafter  called  0.*), 

dated  a.h.  964. 
British  Museum.    •Add.  22,693  (L.'),  dated  a.h.  890 ;  ♦Add. 

7,631  (L.«),  dated  a.h.  924  ;   Add.  7,630,  dated  a.h. 

1009  (L.»). 

^  ThiB  18  the  section  of  which  the  translation  follows.  The  old  and  complete 
MS.  at  SMt&z,  which  my  friend  Mr.  Guy  le  Strang  cansed  to  be  collated  with 
another  MS.  in  his  possession,  contains  also  biographies  of  Commentators, 
Jurisconsults,  Philosophers,  Astronomers,  Physicians,  etc.  For  the  kindness 
with  which  Mr.  le  Strange  freely  placed  at  my  disposal  all  his  materials,  I  desire 
here  to  express  my  deep  gratituae. 

2  A  French  translation  of  this  chapter  of  the  Ouz(da  was  pubfished  by 


H.  Barbier  de  Mevnard  in  the  Jonmal  Asiatiqus  for  1857  (series  y^  yoI.  x). 
*  The  MSS.  which  have  been  utilised  for  this  article  are  marked  with  an  asti 


asterisk. 
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Oxford  (Bodleian).  No.  26  in  EtWs  Catalogue  (Clarke  8), 
dated  a.h.  847;  No.  27  of  Eth^  (Elliot,  354),  dated 
A.H.  851 ;  No.  28  of  Eth6  (Elliot,  355),  dated  a.h.  953 ; 
No.  29  of  Eth^  (Eraser,  156),  "  a  good  old  copy,  not 
dated." 

St.  Petersburg.  •No.  578^  of  the  Muste  Asiatique  (herein- 
after called  P.i),  dated  a.h.  847;  •No.  260  of  the 
Institut  des  Langues  Orientales  (P.^),  dated  a.h.  855. 

Munich.  No.  205  (Aumer's  Catalogue),  dated  a.h.  823; 
No.  206,  dated  a.h.  948. 

King* 8  College,  Cambridge.  *No.  114  of  the  Pote  Collection 
(K.),  not  dated. 

•Ztf  Strange'a  materials,  comprising  a  MS.  collated  throughout 
with  the  old  Shir&z  MS.,  and  a  transcript  of  all  the 
additional  matter  contained  in  the  aforesaid  ancient  and 
complete  codex.     This  text  is  referred  to  as  S. 

The  MSS.  chiefly  used  by  me  were  C.^,  C.^  K.,  and  S. ;  for 
the  dialect-verses  reference  has  also  been  made  to  L.^,  L.', 
P.^  and  P.*  With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  proceed  to 
the  translation  of  the  section  in  question. 


Account  of  Persian  Poets  from  Ch.  V,  §  6,  of  the 
TarIkh-i-GuzIda. 

The  Persian  poets  who  have  composed  verses  in  the 
Persian  and  Pahlavi  languages  are  so  numerous  as  to 
surpass  computation.  We  shall,  however,  mention  the 
names  of  such  as  are  most  famous,  citing  in  some  cases 
a  few  of  their  verses. 

1.   Anwari. 

Awhadu'd-Din  al-KhAwardni  was  the  contemporary  and 
panegyrist  of  Sultan  Sanjar  the  Saljuq    [a.h.  511-652]. 
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He  had  some  knowledge  of  most  branches  of  science,  as  is 
shown  by  this  fragment  * : — 

^  (V-^LJ  ^U^^  bLiJl ^^j^j^  ^ 

'  (V^^  lT^  *'^-^  Ih'^j^^^j'^  *'^ 

"  Though  I  have  simuUaneamly  closed  the  doors  of  panegyric 
and  ode,  do  not  suppose  that  I  am  deficient  in  [the  power 
of]  arranging  tcords  and  ideas. 
Nay,  in  every  science  known  to  any  of  my  contemporaries, 
whether  pure  or  applied,  I  am  competent. 


'  This  poem  is  given  in  full  on  pp.  704-5  of  the  Lakhn&w  ed.  of  Anwarl's 
Eidliyydt  (a.h.  1297,  A.D.  1880).  , 

9  K.addB^. 

*  8.  reads  j1  fory . 

»  For^jC.ihaa^;  L.ij1,;  K.j,. 

*  For  Ua^  C.i,  L.1,  and  K.  read  ^^ . 
'C.'jl;  8.^;  C.i^^. 

*  C.2  omits  these  two  hemistichs. 
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Of  Logic,  MusiCy  and  Astronomy  I  know  something;  to  apeak 

truly  I  have  a  goodly  portion. 
In  Metaphysics,  if  thou  wilt  believe  it,  I  can  skilfully  explain 

and  develop  that  which  noble  Reason  affirms. 
Of  Natural  Science,   also,   I  can   reveal  sundry  enigmas 

{though  it  be  not  without  diffidence),  though  the  envious 

man  regard  me  not. 
Neither  am  I  a  stranger  to  the  effects  and  influences  of  the 

stars.     If  thou  dost  not  believe  me,  take  the  trouble  \to 

come  and  prove  me']  :  lam  ready  J' 

In  later  life  he  repented,  and  ceased  to  frequent  the  Royal 
Court;  and  when  the  King  sent  for  him,  he  wrote  this 
fragment  in  reply  ^ : — 


cr  "^  III    *i   1^  c 


^LjlJT  ^j^    "i^S     ^ji^  ^yJ  A^^jd  jV*-^-  J 


1  This  poem  occxm  on  pp.  693-4  of  the  Lakhn&w  ed.  of  Anwazi*8  Kulhyyat 
(A.H.  1297,  A-D.  1880). 

»  K.  om.  [J  ;  S.  '^^,a^i^:^J^  ed.  i-»\;,  ei?^  ^iXi^. 

»  For^pK.  hasjjf. 

*  C*  haa^j*  for^««.. 

«  C.ijJyr^Ji-^;  ed.,  K.,L.i,l;:5.tJ^^;  S.,]^t,Ji.^. 

•  S.  haa  j^for,y;  K.  ,^j. 

'  For^^C.^has^;-*;  S.,  ed.Jir• 
•C.Vr»V• 
10  XiJ  omiti  this  couplet. 
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"  Jn  ^Ae  cottage  where,  by  night  and  day,  is  the  place  of  my 

repose  and  food  and  sleep 
I  enjoy  a  state  \of  happiness]   whereby  Heaten  is  actually 

tormented  with  envy  of  me. 
I  am  that  heaven  where  the  sphere  of  heaven  is  but  [a«]  a  mote 

in  the  light  of  my  sun. 
And  I  am  that  world  where  the  encircling  Ocean  is  maddened 

by  the  gleam  of  my  mirage. 
Whatsoever  exists  in  the  audience*  halls  of  Kings  is  all  in  my 

ruined  cottage. 
The  locust's  foot "  and  dry  bread  withal  is  the  garniture  of 

my  board  and  my  roast  meat. 

^  L.*  traDBpoees  ^^  and  ^)\ . 
»  C.«ei-UJJ;  ed.  ,j,t*»W. 

^  S.  omits  tbiB  couplet. 
»  £d.^. 

'  8.  ^j  ;  ed.  ^1 . 

•  Ed.  is^\  JLilti  ji . 

•  8.  ^. 
"Ed.  adds,. 

"  C.»,  C.«^;  S.^1. 

i>  For  M^jflf.  ^  K.  has  lj\^  ,  jj^ . 

**  "The  locust's  foot"  was  the  ant's  offering  to  Solomon,  and  is  used 
metaphorically  for  any  humble  present  or  poor  poflsesaion. 
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My  ink-bottle  (may  it  be  ever  full !)  is  as  my  wtne-boUle 

before  me} 
My  stumpy  pen  toith  its  pleasant  scratching  stands  to  me 

for  the  beating  of  drums  and  melody  of  rebecks. 
The  dark  blue  Sitfi  cloak  is  chosen  by  me  in  preference  to 

a  thousand  satins. 
Whatever  transcends  this  much  is  torment  to  me  {Ood  exempt 

my  hearers!). 
That  old  lady  the  World  cannot  stir  the  high  resolve  which 

sits  beside  me. 
The  service  of  the  King  (may  he  long  endure !)  is  not  to  be 

wrought  by  my  arm  of  earth  and  water ^ 
He  who  is  my  Ooal  and  Refuge  hath  prevented  me  from 

returning  so  far} 
And  this  way  [of  life\  though  it  be  a  great  error  on  my  part^ 

what  can  I  do  ?  for  in  this  error  is  my  health. 
Although  his  spirit-quickening  message  is  a  complete  assuage- 
ment of  my  disquietude, 
I  your  servant  have  no  tongue  to  consent :  my  apparel  and 

abode  are  my  answer."  * 

2.   Azraqi. 

His  name  was  Afdalu'd-Din  of  Her&t,  and  lie  was  the 
contemporary  of  Sultdn  Ibr&him  [a.h.  451-492].  He  has 
produced  incomparable  verses.  The  book  Alfiyya  Shalfiyya^ 
is  one  of  his  metrical  compositions. 

1  So  Nk9ir-i-KliUBraw  {Bivdn,  ed.  Tabriz,  a.h.  1280,  p.  226)  :— 

"  Quaf  thou  the  cup  of  date- wine  ;  for  me  itiffiee 
The  black  ink  and  the  pen  as  wine  and  goblet,*^ 

'  I.e.  "my  material  arm."  The  serrices  which  the  poet  can  render  are 
spiritual  and  intellectual. 

*  I.e.,  God  hath  prevented  me  from  going  back  to  the  courtier's  arts. 

^  I.e.,  the  dark  olue  $(ifi  cloak  and  the  humble  cottage,  to  which  the  poet 
alludes  earlier  in  his  poem,  sufficiently  indicate  his  renunciation  of  worldly  aims. 

^  Concerning  this  pomographical  work,  see  J&ml's  Bahdrietdn,  Const,  ed.  of 
A.H.  1294,  pp.  78-79  ;  the  Journal  Aeiatique  for  1827,  toL  x,  p.  25q  ;  and  my 
forthcoming  edition  of  Dawlatshlih,  p.  72. 
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3.   Adib  Sdbir. 

He  was  the  contemporary  of  Sultfia  Sanjar  the  Saljuq, 
at  whose  orders  he  went  on  an  embassy  to  Ehw&razm  to 
Atsiz  Ehw&razmsh&h.  Atsiz  had  him  cast  into  the  Oxus 
one  night  and  drowned.^     He  has  some  fine  verses. 

4.   Athiru*d'Din  AwmdnL 

Awm&n  is  a  village  in  the  A'lam  suburb  of  Hamad&n. 
He  was  the  panegyrist  of  Sulaym&n  Sh&h  if^\  the  governor 
of  Eurdist&n,  and  has  produced  some  fine  verses.  He  died 
in  the  reign  of  Hul&gu  Kh&n.  They  relate  that  he 
composed  some  satirical  verses  about  Q&di  Majdu'd-Din 
Tatcil  {''  the  Long "),  the  Q&di  of  Hamad&n,  amongst  them 
the  following : — 

*'  Not  because  the  messenger  of  his  fate  lacked  insistence  did 
Destiny  delay  his  deaths 
But  he  is  so  utterly  lost  in  the  Desert  of  Error  that  'AzrdHl 
cannot  find  the  way  to  him  in  a  hundred  years,** 

The  Qadi  recited  the  Siiratu*l-an*dm  (ch.  vi  of  the  Qur'&n) 
forty  times,  and  laid  a  curse  upon  him,  by  reason  of  which 
he  shortly  afterwards  died. 

6.   Athiru'd-Din  of  Akhsikat. 

Akhsikat  is  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Fargh&na  in  Trans- 
oxania.  He  has  produced  some  incomparable  verses,  amongst 
them  the  following : — 

^  The  circumstances  of  this  murder  are  detailed  by  Dawlatsh&h  (p.  93). 
»  C.»,  C.»  have  Ui  f or  U» . 
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J^  1-7 
*  cr-  r^  Ir^  ^^j"  "^->  'iW-J  cJfjW 

C:  ■^Mtj'V'  ^)LjuyuJ   >\-^LuuJ   2f Jo* J  5  ff— J  Jft£^   ^! 

**  0  pate-faced  candle^  with  tear-filled  eyes^  thou  art  the  chief 

of  calamity -stricken  lovers! 
Thou  art  the  Farhdd  of  thy  time :  then  burn  and  melt^  for 

why  hast   thou   severed  thyself  from   the   company   of 

Shirin  ? 
Thou  hast  lost  a  sweetheart,  else  wherefore,  like  me,  art  thou 

pallid  in  hue,  tear-stained,  feeble,  and  bent  ? 
If  thou  art  an  object  of  love,  why  hast  thou  thy  cheeks  so 

pale  ?    And  if  thou  art  a  lover,  why  dost  thou  hold 

thyself  so  erect  ? 

3  These  three  couplets  occur  in  S.  only. 
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A$  far  that  which  thou  deemest  the  Light  of  thine  epes,  by 
reason  of  that  Light  of  thine  eyes  thou  art  indeed  ever 
dissolved  in  tears. 

What,  then,  is  that  sign  creeping  down  the  arm  if  thou  hast 
not  bitten  the  hand  by  reason  of  this  disappointment  f  ^ 

I  a(f;ure  thee  by  Ood  [to  tell  me']  whether,  since  thou  hast 
kept  company  with  the  candle^  thou  hast  heard  thy 
description  from  anyone  as  thou  hast  from  Athir/**  * 

6.   Imdmi  of  Herdt. 

His  name  was  Abu  'Abdi'U&h  Muhammad  b.  Abu  Bakr 
b.  *TJthm&D.  He  was  the  panegyrist  of  the  Eings  and 
ministers  of  £irm&n,  and  died  in  the  time  of  Ab&q&  Eh&n 
[a.h.  663-680,  A.D.  1265-1281].  He  has  some  fine  verses. 
Here  is  an  acrostic  on  his  own  name,  which  he  addressed, 
as  a  test  [of  their  skill],  to  the  accountants : — 

*  ^J  *u.Qj«.rt.7  ,_j<kiT  ^J^  c^  jj,^  ^^  ujj^ 


1  The  allusion  is  to  the  Egyptian  women,  to  each  of  whom  Zulaykh&  gave 
a  knife  and  an  orange  just  as  Joseph  was  ahout  to  enter  the  room,  and  who, 
confounded  by  his  beauty,  inadrertently  cut  their  hands  instead  of  the  fruit. 
The  wax  guttering  down  the  candle  is  here  compared  to  the  blood  gushing  down 
their  arms.    Biting  the  hand  indicates  remorse ;  biting  the  finger,  amazement. 

'  The  curious  idiom  in  this  line  ( .  .^  .  .  «lilV )  appears  to  be  copied  from  the 
Arabic. 

>  L.S  E.  u^>iaT;  S.  u-ggo^ff .  The  full  explanation  of  these  difficult  yerses 
given  below  has  enabled  me  to  reconstruct  the  text  with  considerable  certainty, 
so  that  I  hate  not  thought  it  necessary  to  note  more  than  the  principal  tariants. 

s  S.  has^Uorjij);  L.^  iJi^  for  ui|i«y . 
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*  *>-V-^  V.^^^^  jJuc^JuJt  i^^xi-fv-^ls^  Lj 

"  jBTa&e  tte  third  of  the  fifth  of  that  odd  pair  tchereof  the 

fifth  of  the  sixth  is,  beyond  doubt,  outside  the  pale  of 

numbers. 
Once  again  multiply  it  as  it  stands  by  the  third  of  the  capital^ 

and  when  thou  hast  multiplied  it,  double  it. 
Again  add  the  sixth  and  the  tenth  of  the  third  of  it  to  these 

tico  \_previous  results']  :   nay,  nay,  {^first]  take  from  it 

the  half  and  the  third. 
If  now  thou  wilt  extract  the  cube  root  of  Ohayn  [^=  1000] 

and  the  square  root  of  Dhd  \}a  =  900],  add  this  to  it 

[the  previous  result],  and  reduce  to  writing  four  and  five. 
I  have  communicated  to  the  accountant  a  name  by  an  acrostic 

in  his  own  science :  Bid  him  acknowledge  Imdmi*s  skill 

in  his  own  science  /" 

The  term  "  odd  pair  "  (»^  ^^J)  is  applied  to  a  number 
whereof,  when  it  is  halved,  the  two  factors  are  equal  and 
uneven.  That  which  is  "  outside  the  pale  of  numbers "  is 
one,  for  one  results  only  from  the  subdivision  of  real 
numbers.  Now  when  one  is  taken  as  the  fifth  of  the  sixth 
of  an  amount,  that  amount  must  be  thirty,  and  a  third  of 
the  fifth  of  thirty  is  two,  which,  when  you  halve  it,  gives 
one  :  that  is  alif  (^), 

When  you  multiply  this  third  of  the  fifth,  which  is  two, 
by  the  third  of  the  "capital"  (J^),  that  is  the  third  of 
thirty,  which  is  ten,  it  gives  twenty,  and  this,  when  you 
double  it,  gives  forty;  that  is  mim  (>♦). 

The  sixth   of  that  thirty  is  five,  and  the  tenth  of  the 

'  In  the  text  of  S.  ^^  u;;  yj»^\  Jb. 
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third  of  it  one.  The  two  together  are  six.  When  you 
oast  oat  five-sixths  of  this  [i.e.  ^  +  i  =  i]f  one  remains  : 
thatisa/i^O). 

When  any  number  is  multiplied  by  a  number  like  itself, 
they  call  the  first  the  "square  root"  (j^),  and  the  result 
of  the  multiplication  "  the  square "  (j^Ss:^),  When-  the 
square  is  again  multiplied  by  the  square  root,  that  which 
was  before  called  the  square  root  is  called  the  "cube  root" 
(c-.^).  Now  since  the  number  equivalent  to  [the  letter] 
ghaf/n  (i)  is  1000,  the  cube  root  of  it  must  be  10;  that 
is  to  say  10  x  10  =  100  and  100  x  10  =  1000.  And  since 
the  number  equivalent  to  dhd  ()ff)  is  900,  the  square  root 
of  it  is  30 ;  that  is  to  say,  30  x  30  =  900.  So  10,  which 
is  the  cube  root  of  ghai^n  (c),  and  30,  which  is  the  square 
root  of  dhd  (iff),  come  to  40  :  that  is  mim  (/«). 

The  cypher  of  four  [i.e.  the  letter  which  has  four  as 
its  numerical  value]  is  ddl  (J)  and  the  cypher  of  five  is 
Ad  (>),  and  ddl  and  hd  in  the  form  of  writing  are  dah, 
ten  (5 J) ;  and  in  the  abfad  computation  10  is  equivalent 
to  the  letter  ffd  (uj).  In  this  way  the  name  Imam! 
[1  +  40  +  1  +  40  +  10  =  alif,  mim,  altf,  mim,  yd  =  ^U1] 
results. 

7.  Ahu'l'Faraj  of  JRtuna. 

Runa  is  a  village  in  the  district  of  Kh&war&n  in  Khur&8&n. 
He  [Abu'l-Faraj]  has  some  good  verses,  and  was  the  con- 
temporary of  Sult&n  Maliksh&h  the  Saljuq  [a.h.  465-485, 
A.D.  1072-1092]  and  his  sons.  It  is  said  that  Anwari  was 
at  first  his  pupil,  though  finally  far  surpassing  him  in  the 
poetic  art. 

8.  Ibn  Khatib  of  Oar^'a. 

His  name  is  T&ju'd-Din  Ahmad.  He  was  the  contemporary 
of  Sultdn  Mahmdd  of  Ghazna  [a.h.  388-421,  a.d.  998-1030], 
and  has  some  fine  verses;    his  poetical  contests  with  his 

/.B.A.8.  1900.  49 
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mistress  Mahsati^  are  especially  piquant.  It  is  said  that 
before  his  marriage  Ibn  Khatib  of  Ganja  invited  Mahsati 
to  a  love-tryst,  but  she  refused,  aud  wrote  in  answer : — 

MJbJj  j*^  t^  ^  \J^y^  />;*'>**f^  S"^^^    *  ^JJjJ  *a^  i-Jlj^    *jV^ 

"  0  idol  mine,  I  mil  not  suffer  abasement  at  thy  hands,  nor 
even  at  the  hands  of  one  who  is  superior  to  thee. 
I  mil  not  precipitately  entangle  my  tresses  in  the  noose : 
I  toill  lie  at  ease  on  the  water  and  yet  not  get  wet  /"  • 

Ibn  Khatib  of  Oanja  beguiled  her,  and  got  possession  of 
her  under  another  name ;  and,  after  he  had  had  his  desire 
of  her,  said  to  her  : 

^^jj\jjdj\4^^^igrCj\:^ji/  ^^j*^  mJ  ^  u-;TjJ  ^^  ^J^ 

9.   Awhadi. 
He  has  some  fine  verses,  amongst  them  these  : — 


1  So  pointed  in  S.  "  Mah-satl "  (,j^m^).  A  similar  pronunciation  is  indicated 
in  the  Biographies  of  Celebrated  Women  entitled  Khayrdt^  Htmn^,  litho- 
graphed at  TihjAn  in  a.h.  1307  (vol.  iii,  pp.  103-104),  where  the  etymology  of 
the  name  is  given  as  Mik  **  great"  and  Sit%  "  lady,*'  though  other  derivations 
(Mah-astl,  Mih-asti)  are  also  discussed. 

^  E.  j\j  il^ ,  which  seems  a  better  reading,  though  not  so  strongly  supported 
by  manuscript  authority. 

3  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  "I  will  play  with  fire  and  not  get  burned." 
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*  ^  uif^  ^}-i  '^^i?  ^^  i.j>> 

J^  ^ Jj  j3^  ^L^  *^^ J^«4:j  ^\    ,4   I.  <».>»■» 

^  Jy  arJj  yi^  4^  JU^l^  c\  ^i*..«tf  ^j^\yit 

^  ^  j\  *-:>.j  ^  jb  ^JX«  j^^  Llillt 

^  U-^  H-^  f^^=*^  L5^  ^^>r-^  (K^y-^ 


<  2 


'  Jfy  beloved  hath  imprinted  figures  of  musk  on  the  moon  ;^ 

hath  cast  a  consuming  fire  into  the  hearts  of  men. 
The  mole  of  ambergris  which  she  hath  set  on  the  rose-leaf^ 

hath  dimmed  loith  blood  the  pupils  of  men*s  eyes. 
The  foot  of  the  cypress-tree  hath  gone  down  like  a  nail  into 
the  earth  before  her  figure,  so  much  hath  it  beaten  its 
hands  on  its  head.^ 


1  S.  «^  for  35- . 

'  The  last  seven  couplets  are  omitted  by  S.,  and  the  last  six  hy  L.^ 

3  Metaphor  for  moles  or  beauty-spots  on  the  cheeks. 

^  T.e.  the  mouth  or  lip. 

^  The  cypress  typifies  a  tall,  shapely  form ;  and  the  poet,  by  the  rhetorical 
figure  called  JJu;  ^jm^,  whereby  a  real  fact  is  explained  by  a  fanciful  and 
poetical  cause,  accounts  for  the  cypress  being  rooted  in  the  ground  by  its  having 
beaten  its  head  (the  sign  of  lamentation),  in  despair  of  emmating  such  grace,  so 
much  as  to  drive  its  root  **  like  a  nail "  into  the  ground. 
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From  afar  she  shot  at  me  the  arrow  of  her  eyes*  regards ;  the 

point  of  the  barb  struck  me  full  in  the  heart,  since  she 

fired  it  point  blank. 
JFe,  indeed,  did  not  show  to  Musulmdns  the  wound  which  was 

inflicted  on  our  stricken  bosom,  for  it  was  inflicted  by  an 

infidel. 
I  fluttered  like  a  pigeon,  because,  like  a  pigeon,  her  glance 

has  smitten  me  through  the  arc  of  her  eyebrow. 
Every  quarry  which  she  overthrew  she  picked  up  in  some  way, 

save  this  betoildered  victim,  whom  she  deemed  too  lean. 
Med  [i.e.  blood-stained']  tears,  at  all  events,  came  to  my 

assistance,  else  my  passion  for  her  had  struck  my  sallow 

face  into  gold. 
If  thou  regardest  my  words  as  confused,  blame  me  not;  for 

it  is  thy  love  which  hath  confounded  AwhadL" 

10.   Asadi. 

He  has  prcnluced  some  fine  yersee.  The  book  entitled 
Karshdsp-ndma  is  one  of  his  compositions. 

11.   Abu'UMdjid  Rdyagdni.^ 

R&yag&n^  is  a  village  in  the  Qazwin  district.  He  was 
a  contemporary  of  Abaq&  Kh&n  [a.h.  663-680,  a.d.  1265— 
1281].  Malik  Iftikh&ru'd-Dio  of  Qazwin  was  constructing 
a  lofty  building.  Abu'l-M&jid  came  to  see  it.  Malik  said, 
"What  sayest  thou  concerning  this  building P"  He  ex- 
temporised as  follows : — 

Dialect-verses:^   1st  couplet. 


^  L.^  has  J^\j  twice;  while  fa^\j  ocean  in  Add.  7,630  of  the  British 
Miueum. 

'  For  the  reasons  already  ^ven,  I  cannot  pretend  to  establish  the  correct  text 
of  these  dinlcct-verses,  and  therefore  simply  print  the  readings  of  the  MSS.  to 
which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  access. 
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*  v^jj^  J=^  ^^-^^  (V*^  -^^   *«^Jj{^  ^^J>^^,J^i^^\  (L.*) 

2nd  oaufikt} 

^^  (J^^^    ^UXuJb  (jyyjL^  ^^^£»*LyJ  ^Jj^l    CZ^v^jl  JL^  (L.') 

12.  Amir  Kd'  of  Qa%tcin. 
He  has  some  fine  verses  in  the  Qazwin  dialect.^ 

13.    Uydf^f^  (or  Utdnj)  qf  Zanjdn  (or  JRaphdn). 

He  was  a  contemporary  of  ....  It  is  related  that 
his  patron  caused  him  to  sit  below  his  compeers,  whereat 
he  was  angered  and  said : — 


1  L.s= Add.  7,630  of  the  BritiBh  Muaeum.  dated  a.h.  1009. 
3  Omitted  in  L.^ 

*  C.i  adds :  «<  Khayftmi  (^yU. )  is  t  village  in  the  Qazwin  district." 

*  C.»  reads  J\^^  ^j\s,\ ;  L.i  ^U  ^\ ;  P.«  ^\^j  ^\u\ .    C.*,  L.\  L.«,  P.% 
and  other  MSS.  omit  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  this  passage. 
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DiakcUvenes :  {C}) 

^^-JL-*-  (?)  <ljU  a^  v^  jl  *^  ^  uJ^*"t*-  jJ  (►-i^  y^  jr^  v^y' 

v^^u'(^cr*^^^crr  ur?"  '  cj?;  ^  ^yr  ^'^  l5^  g;^^ 
^IjJ^^,  uii  ^jCi^  (?)^y>r   ^ ^\^ i^j^ ^ s^jJUAJH^iS) i^ 

(K.) 


■JV»4M. 


^U^  J  J  cr«  ^r^  lT^  cr^?^  c;??"  *  '-^^i:?^  ^^  *-i'y  <^  criV 


*        •       '  Ij ;    ,   \ <  ^J  bl } 


(P.i) 
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j^U-*U-  tlx-jLJ  ^y^^^  ttX,::^  ^    ^  y^jy^  *T  Lj^*^^  Ir^  ^— ^ 

14.  Abu'l-'Aldo/Ganja. 

He  lias   some   fine  verses,   and  was   £li&q&ni's  master. 
Oonceroing  Kh&q&af  he  says  : — 


i  1 


When  this  reaclied  Kh&q&nCs  ears,  he  rose  up  to  take 
yengeance  on  him.  Abu'l-'A1&  couched  an  apology  in  this 
sense : — 


^  To  these  two  words  BaroD  Rosen  adds  in  his  transoript  the  following  note : 
"  Plutdt  ^  seal  et  non  pas  ^ ." 
>  C.^  roads  c^  for  ^y^^ . 
8  C.»,  L.SL.»read!^Uj. 

»  C.»,  L.ijaJ^;  K. yu*^  y^  JJ,\6 . 

•  C.i  reads  Jie  for^j . 

^  0.'  and  L.3  have  ^\9li^Y  for  ^b  ub . 
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^  aJ\  ,.:.,■,  ,rf^1  ^^.Jb  irjjf^  jJu  ^  ij^^:^ 


<  a 


i^jULj  i^oLjLj  |*jULj  ^jLXj 


>  L.»,  L.«  om.  [,] ;  K.  reads ;f  for^l ,. 

»  C.»,  L.S  L.«  read  » jpU  for  J^  4^ . 

•  K.  om.  [,]. 
»L.i,L.«,K.^. 

•  K.,  L.*  omit  [4^  ],  for  which  L.'  reads  ^ . 
7  L.*  reads  ^U . 

•  These  very  coarse  verses  are  given,  with  a  flfood  many  variants,  by  Dawlat- 
sh&h  (pp.  70-71  of  my  forthcoming  edition)  in  his  biography  of  Aba'*l-'A1&  of 
Ganja  ;  and  dso  (with  French  translation)  by  Ehanikof  in  his  excellent  mono- 
graph on  Eh&q&nl  (Jotimal  Atiatique  for  1864  ;  Mdmoire  aur  Ehdedni,  pp.  14-15 
of  the  tirage-i-part).  The  text  of  the  second  piece  here  given  is  so  far  less 
offensive  than  those  alluded  to  in  this  note  that  it  contains  a  retraction  and  an 
apology,  whereas  the  more  usual  form  is  well  described  by  Khanikof  as  '*  tout 
mi  el  au  commencement  et  tout  fiel  Ik  la  fin." 
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16.  Pinddr  {?  Bunddr)  ^  of  Ray. 

He  too  has  some  fine  verses  and  imequalled  produotions 
in  the  Pahlayi  language.^  His  diicdn  is  well  known  and 
highly  esteemed. 

16.   Qd4iBahd*u'd'Din  Zanjdni. 

He  was  the  contemporary  and  panegyrist  of  E[hw&ja 
Shamsu'd-Din  Juwayni,  the  Sdhib-Ditcdn.  He  skilfully 
incorporated  in  his  poetry  the  technical  terms  employed  by 
the  Turks.  To  this  assertion  witnesseth  the  qa§ida^  which 
logins  as  follows : — 

17.  Pir  Bahd-yi'JdmL 

He  was  the  panegyrist  of  Shamsu'd-Din  the  Sdhib-Liwdn, 
and  other  notables  of  that  period.  He  has  some  fine  verses, 
and  his  diwdn  is  well  known. 

18.  Bahd'u'd'Din  Sdwaji. 

He  is  still  alive,  and  has  some  good  verses.  On  several 
occasions  he  has  honoured  this  humble  individual  [the 
author]  with  qafldaa  and  fragments. 

19.    Jamdlu'd'Din  AbhaH. 

He  died  at  Tabriz  in  a.h.  600  [a.d.  1203-1204],  and  was 
buried  in  the  Poets'  Corner  at  Surkhab  [near  Tabriz]. 
He  has  some  fine  verses. 


^  Since  ^  &nd  y  ^^  seldom  distinrnished  in  the  older  MSB.,  and  Towel- 
points  are  seldom  inserted,  the  form  of  this  name  is  doubtful  to  me.  From 
a  verse  cited  by  Dawlatsh&h  (p.  43,  1.  4,  of  mj  forthcoming  edition)  it  would 
appear  that  he  adopted  the  first  form. 

*  So  L.1    Other  MSS.  have  *•  in  that  laneuaee  "  or  "  dialect." 

3  The  whole  of  this  poem  is  given  by  Dawlatsn&h  (pp.  182-184  of  my  edition), 
who  ascribeB  it  to  P(ir  %ah&-yi-J&mi.  This  poet  is  the  subject  of  the  next  notice 
(No.  17),  and  a  transposition  of  these  two  articles  in  some  MSS.  of  the  Ouzida 
(e.g.  L.'  and  L.^)  would  lead  anyone  using  them  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion 
as  Dawlatsh&h. 

*  For  ^^,\^  C.»  has  ^^^V^ ;    C.^  and  S.  ^jj^  J^\   L.»  ^jJ^^>Li  j; 
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20.  Jamdlu'd'Din  'Abdu'r-Bazzdq. 

The  father  of  Kam&lu'd-Din  of  Isfah&n.  He  has  some 
good  verses. 

21.  Jamdlu'd'IHn  Ruatuqu'l-Qutni.^ 

Eustuqu'l-Qutn  is  a  quarter  in  the  city  of  Qazwfn.  la 
the  dialect  of  that  place  he  has  some  incomparable  verses, 
into  which  he  has  introduced  very  fine  ideas.  He  died  in 
the  reign  of  Abaqd  Khdn  [a.h.  663-680,  a.d.  1265-1281], 
being  about  90  years  of  age.  Some  few  of  his  verses  also 
are  in  the  Persian  language,  amongst  them  the  following : — 

"  0  gold,  thou  art  that  which  compaaseth  all  pleasures :  thou 
art  the  Beloved  of  mankind  at  all  times  : 
Without  doubt  thou  art  not  Ood,  pet,  like  Ood,  thou  art  the 
Concealer  of  Faults  and  the  Fulfiller  of  Needs '' 

22.   Jaldlu'd'Din^  'Atlqi. 

He  is  still  alive,  and  has  some  fine  verses,  especially 
ghazals,  amongst  them  this: — 

^  *^}^ji  ^  *^j^j^  u>d^  H?-^  ^/L-fiS- jl 

*  'iHjXr-^  u^W-5^'  ^j^.^r-^  l/V^^ 

*  *  jjb  us-v«i  ji\  \\  Jift  Cfj^  4—^  j^  ^\ 

^^jjJu\j^^  A-jl^jjL-j  ji^LflLjy  4^^ 

sL.'has:  <  U^.  «ig  ^ '«#  Uit.  j7  u^ . 

*  L.«  haa  JamdMd^JDin, 

'  C.^  has  jijU  f or  o^U . 

<  L.*  omits  these  two  couplets,  and  L.*  the  second  of  them. 
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"  -Prow  «?^y  particle  of  dust  which  is  stirred  up  by  the  sole 

of  thy  foot  souls  rain  down  and  hearts  pour  forth. 
That  lightning  which  consumes  the  reason  flashes  forth  from 

the  clouds  of  thy  love,  and  that  fragrance  which  giveth 

life  arises  from  the  dust  of  thy  door. 
My  passion  for  thee  lays  me  senseless  in  the  dust ;  from  the 

dust  thy  fragrance  raiseth  me  up  again  a  madman. 
I  will  not  sever  myself  from  thee;  even  though  thou  should*  st 

consume  me  an  hundred  times  like  aloe- wood,  the  smoke 

of  my  heart  will  turn  back  and  cling  to  thy  garment. 
0  soul  of  'AHqi,  how  can  Reason  contend  with  Love  ?    How 

can  any  low-bom  churl  vaunt  himself  before  the  King  ?*' 


23.  J&ldha  {''the  Spider'')  of  Abhar. 

He  has  some  fine  Terses  in  the  Pahlavi  dialect,  amongst 
them  the  following: — 

Dialect  verses :  1st  couplet.^ 
Mj^jOjjyMj^y^l^*;^  ^\^  ^  ^\i  ^^\j^  ^j^\  ^Li  (C.) 

*  Iju^  *^5I  U  JiijJj\  fj^  AJ^  *  Iju^  )\j  i^jLi^  ^j^\  ^  (P.^) 


^  L.'  omitB  the  first  of  these  couplets,  and  L.^  both  of  them. 

'  This  couplet  is  wanting  in  L.^  and  L.^ 

'  Orer  ,^^  the  word  sS^  is  written  as  a  correction  or  a  Tariant. 
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2nd  couplet} 

*  Ijuj^  ^1  C^^f-*  ^  (jJuUiy    *  J^ ^  fjiji^  J^  »J ^j*jLi-i (P.*) 

Sre;?  couplet} 

*  b  v^  j^j  j«^  *>^  c^^/  ^y-*  r^  ^^  ^^  'V*^  *^  U"^;  ^C.) 

*  \JU---^J  lw#,J  ^  ^jILjIj/   ^^  J  ^lll  jJJ  iFj^  ^1^  (P/) 

*  1j>  J,  ^^  L-J^j^  (^U^  *^  J  ^t*^  ^*xi  *J^  j^^^  (P.") 

4^A  couplet? 

^  1*V*  V  J^cA-^  c^^  *l;^    J^  v/*  ^J  *^^^  i^J*^'  i:^^  c;^^  ^^-'^ 

*  1^-^  jS^l  (^A^  JU-  iJj^  ^  j^  \^  *j  ^^  ^j*^^  cT*^  ttT^  ^^'"^ 

24.   5flyyiV/  Jamdlu'd-Din*  Kdshi. 

He  was  the  contemporary  of  Abaq&  Kh&n.  He  has  some 
fine  verses,  both  serious  and  flippant.  He  has  composed 
a  taryT'band  parodying  Shaykh  Sa'di  of  Shir&z,  which 
begins  thus: — 

'  Thifl  couplet  b  wftnting  in  L^  and  L.* 
*  Wanting  in  S.,  L.\  L.2,  and  L.» 
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'  rr-e-^jlr-5  Ir-r  .;^-  v.--^ 


''  lam  a  drunkard,  a  libertine,  a  spendthrift,  and  this  character 

remains  ever  mine. 
What  have  I  to  do  with  tcorldly  business  f     I  desire  mne, 

a  fair  companion,  and  a  secluded  spot. 
The  tavern  and  the  street  of  the  single-hearted  friend — never 

will  I  quit  these  precincts  t 
I  will  take  a  brick  from  the  top  of  the  wine-vat  for  my 

pillow,  and  the  dust  of  my  idoVs  door  for  my  couch. 
Love  is  forbidden  thee,  0  friend,  if  thou  in  no  wise  seekest 

after  union. 
The  consummation  of  the  love  of  fair  ones  is  union :  all  else  is 

but  a  fanciful  illusion. 
When  Sa'di  *  sat  still  and  was  patient  *  it  was  from  impotence 

and  slackness. 
I  am  a  second  Ashraf,  not  a  patient  man,  and  in  my  head 

is  that  desire  which  now  possesses  me. 
I  will  arise  and  take  the  hand  of  my  beloved :  how  can  I  rest 

without  my  beloved  f  ** 


^  L.>  omits  this  and  all  the  remaining  verses  except  the  refrain,  to  which  it 
prefixes  the  words :  \z^  ^  cAv^  ^  i-  ^-^  omits  this  and  the  next  three 
Terses. 
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25.   Sayyid  Hasan  of  Ohazna. 

He  wa8  the  contemporary  of  Sult&n  Bahr&m  Sh&h  the 
Ghaznavid  [a.h.  612-547,  a.d.  1118-1152],  and  is  the 
author  of  some  pretty  verses.  It  is  said  that  when  he  went 
to  visit  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle  of  Ood  (on  whom  be 
the  blessings  of  Ood  and  His  peace),  he  recited  the  tarji^- 
band  beginning  '*  Sallamu  yd  qawm  .  .  .  .  "  [Greet, 
0  people    .     .     .     .     "].^     When  he  reached  this  verse — 

*  Cl^y  ^^^  J^fi^  ^j.d=^  j  ^Ji^J^ 

"  /  dare  not  vaunt  my  aonship  in  this  thy  presence,  but  I  have 
offered  my  homage :  send  forth  a  robe  of  honour," 

a  hand  at  once  came  forth  from  the  vault  of  that  holy 
tomb  and  fragrant  shrine  with  a  cloak,  and  said,  '^  Take  it, 
0  my  son !  " 

26.   Khayyam. 

His  name  was  'Umar  b.  Ibr&hfm.  In  most  sciences, 
more  particularly  astronomy,  he  was  the  leading  authority 
oF  his  time.  He  was  attached  to  the  service  of  Sult&n 
Malikshah  the  Saljuq  [a.h.  465-485,  a.d.  1072-1092],  and 
is  the  author  of  some  excellent  treatises  and  fine  poems. 
Amongst  the  latter  is  this : — 

"  Uvery  atom  which  is  on  the  face  of  the  earth  hath  been  [^part 
o/]  a  beauty  with  cheeks  like  the  sun  and  a  forehead  like 
Venus ; 
Brush  the  dust  gently  from  your  sleeve y  for  it  too  hath  been 
the  fair  cheek  of  some  charmer" 

^  See  my  forthcoming  edition  of  Dawlatsh&h,  pp.  104-106,  where  the  first 
Terse  of  the  poem,  as  well  as  the  verse  here  cited,  is  given  in  full. 
»  C*  has :  *  \j9*ii  ^  ,  jj  f,Ju  ^jjk  uJI .    L.»  has :  *  J,  cJ.--  ^,jjtf  jj  ^j\^  .  . 
»  L.1  reads  ^jU  for  ^^j^ . 
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27.   Khdqdni. 

His  name  was  Afdalu'd-Din  Ibr&him,  the  son  of  'All  the 
carpenter  of  Shirw&n.  He  died  in  the  year  a.h.  582 
[=  A.D.  1185],  and  is  buried  in  the  Poets'  Comer  at 
Surkh&b  [near  Tabriz].  He  has  some  incomparable  verses 
and  unsurpassed  writings,  and  in  the  sonorous  majesty  of 
his  yerse  no  one  hath  equalled  him  till  the  present  time. 

28.   Khwdjii  of  Kirmdn. 

He  has  some  fine  verses,  and  is  tbe  author  of  tbe 
EawdatuU' Anwar ^  (** Garden  of  Bright  Flowers"),  Ghil  u 
Khusraw,  Humdy  u  ffumdt/un,  Kamdl-ndma,  and  many  other 
treatises  and  graceful  odes,  amongst  them  the  following : — 

'  *  JU  ^  1^  *Jy^^J  ^J  l:l^\^  J^yS^ 


^  According  to  Dawlatsb^h  (p.  251,  1.  15,  of  my  forthcoming  edition)  the 
proper  title  of  this  work  is  the  RawdatuH-Azhdry  hut  ^kji  Khalifa  (No.  6,629) 
confirms  the  Ouztda. 

'  L.'  has  jjA  for  ^ . 

•  For  V  C*  reads  \^  . 

*  L. '  omits  all  the  following  rerses,  and  L.'  all  except  the  last. 
»  For  jtf^  to^  C.«  reads  ,j-Jii. 
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**  1%6  ^ti^e  laments  with  the  smoke  of  our  fire-filled  heart  :*  do 

not  suppose  that  its  sighs  are  [mere]  breath. 
It  is  a  nightingale  which  makes  its  song  of  air  ;  it  is  a  tuneful 

singer  which  wails  in  the  pavilion. 
If  so  be  that  I,  being  sick  at  heart,  lament  by  reason  of  my 

heart,  wherefore,  then,  does  that  sick  one  lament,  since 

it  hath  lost  its  heart  ?  * 
They  sound  it,  and  it  can  do  naught  but  wail;  what  else  can 

it  do?    It  is  ioounded;   its  wailing  is  not  from  deceit 

or  hypocrisy. 
So  often  hath  it  robbed  on  the  highway  the  hearts  of  seekers 

after  truth,  that  evidently  it  wails  for  fear  of  Ood. 
The  waitings  and  lamentations  of  Khwdjii  are  all  for  lack  of 

substance:  what  has  he  suffered  that  every  moment  tie 

cries  out  in  songf" 


29.   Baqiqi. 

He  was  the  contemporary  of  Amir  Nuh  the  S&m&nid 
[a.h.  366-387,  a.d.  976-997],  and  composed  a  thousand 
couplets  of  the  Shdhndma,  of  the  story  of  Gusht&sp.  Hak(m 
Firdawsi  included  these  in  the  Shdhndma  in  order  to  make 
apparent  the  worth  of  his  own  verse,  and  in  reprobation  of 
Daqiqi's  verses  speaks  as  follows  : — 

*^  It  is  better  that  the  mouth  should  want  for  food  than  that 
thou  should* st  lay  an  unappetising  table.** 


^  L.^  reads  Ji^  for  ^^ . 

'  **  Smoke  of  the  heart  '*  is  a  common  metaphor  for  sighs. 

'  Because  the  "  heart "  or  pith  of  the  reed  is  removed  to  make  it  into  a  flute. 
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30.  Rafi'u'd-Din  Bikrdni} 

He  was  from  Abhar,  but  lived  in  Kirmdn,  and  died  in  the 
reign  of  Gh&zdn  Khdn  [a.h.  694-703,  a.d.  1296-1304]. 
He  has  composed  some  incomparable  verses  in  Arabic  and 
Persian.     This  quatrain  is  his : — 

"Do  7iot  fight  fn'th  heaven  or  mth  adverse  fate;   do  not  cry 
out  like  the  harp  at  the  stroke  of  destiny. 
They  will  not  suffer  gold  to  he  wasted  in  the  earthy  or  pearls 
in  the  waters  of  the  ocean ;   let  not  then  thy  heart  be 
vexedJ* 

31.  Ruknu'd-Din  Bikrdni. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  above,  and  was  a  pious  and  learned 
man,  and  has  some  fine  verses.  This  humble  writer  has 
a  very  high  opinion  of  him.  When  I  asked  him  for  a  copy 
of  his  Diwdn^  I  sent  him  this  fragment : — 

J  C.»  ^b/i ;  C.2  ^\/! ;  L.*  JUf  ;  L.*  ^\^  .    Cf.  n.  4  on  next  page. 

a  C.»  has  uiW  f or  jlai ;  L.^  and  S.  jU. . 

^  L.2  omits  this  and  the  next  five  Terses. 
J.EJI.S.  1900.  50 
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'  »J^^  ^'^^-'^J  '^^  ^-^^  '^^  dJ^^ 

*  *A-^^  j^-li-J  ^^Ij-L  '^^j  S^^-^ 


»Jl 


(  8 


0^  LT-y  ^V^*^  <^  (-i-kJ  p^\ 

"  0  JFbrW  q/"  toarth  and  talent,  Soul  of  apeech,  Rukuu'd-Din, 
hail,  0  thou  whose  peer  the  eyes  of  time  hate  not  seen  I 
The  ideas  of  thy  verses  in  the  garment  of  utterance  seem  like 
the  life  in  the  body,  or  the  light  in  the  eyes  ! 


^  L.'  omit8  this  and  the  next  four  verses.    The  MSS.,  exc^  8.,  read  U  for  U. 
»  C.^  and  C*  have^*£  for  s^^ . 
»  For  «j^  C.i  and  C.»  have  ^^ . 

*  C*  ^i)\Jit .    The  word-play  in  this  line  confirms  the  reading  Bikrdm, 

*  C.»  has  JU  ioTjt^  ;  L.2  JSUi . 
«  L.*  transposes  ^  and  ^s^  t^^^M*  . 
'  S.  has  c^T  for  ^W . 

*  L.^  omits  this  line.    0.^  reads  :  '  «j^^  Jm  j  Ua  J*!  JJ«  «U^ . 
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The  powers  of  speech^  one  would  say,  in  the  beginning  of 

the  Eternal  Creation,  instinctively  selected  thee,  through 

pleasure  in  thy  verse. 
For  this  cause  hath  wisdom  become  Prince  ^  in  the  realms  of 

genius,  that  it  had  gathered  gleanings  from  the  seeds 

of  the  harvest  of  thy  merit. 
At  no  time  was  any  subtlety  of  ancient  or  modem  knowledge 

veiled  before  thy  mind. 
No  ear  in   its  lifetime   hath   ever  heard  from  thy  sweet 

utterance  any  mistake  in  history,  scripture,  or  proverb. 
By  virtue  of  superabundant  merit  thou  art  Prince  of  the 

throne  of  speech ;  wisdom  with  heart  and  soul  does  thee 

service. 
Thou  art  the  noblest  product  of  Bikrdn,  and  therefore  thy 

fine  genius  strives  to  beautify  the  faces  of  the  virgins 

[bikrdn]  of  verse. 
I  had  a  copy  of  the  Garden  of  thy  Fancies  * ;  now  someone 

has  stolen  it  from  thy  servant. 
If  thou  wilt  be  gracious  and  send  me  again  another  copy,  it 

will  be  a  worthy  gift  to  one  who  is  deserving  of  it. 
Remain  ever  richly  rewarded  in  the  world  of  talent,  drinking 

the  water  of  grace  from  the  cup  of  merit  and  talent/" 


32.   Riidagl. 

He  was  the  pioneer  of  Persian  poets,  since  before  his 
time  the  Persians  too  composed  poetry  in  Arabic.  He  was 
the  contemporary  of  Amir  Nasr  the  Samdnid  [a.h.  301-331, 
A.D.  913-942].  He  has  composed  many  poems,  but  only 
a  few  are  generally  known.  I  have  read  in  some  history 
that  he  composed  700,000  couplets  of  poetry,  and  in  that 
history  many  of  his  verses  are  cited.  The  metHcal  Persian 
[version  of]  Kalila  and  Dimna  is  one  of  his  works. 


'  Or  **  powerful "  or  **  precious/'  for  the  wordjjj*  has  both  meanings. 
2  I.e.  **  of  thy  poenas." 
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33.   Bqfi'u'd'Din  of  Lunbdn. 

Lunban  is  a  Tillage  in  the  Isfali&n  district.  He  [i.e. 
Bafi'ii'd-Din]  has  some  fine  verses.  His  Biwdn  is  well 
known. 

34.  Malik  Sadi'u'd-Din  Bdbd  of  Qazwin. 

He  was  the  governor  of  Diy&r  Bakr  in  the  reign  of 
Abaqd  Khdn  [a.h.  663-680,  a.d.  1265-1281].  When  he 
was  dismissed  from  Diy&r  Bakr,  and  surrendered  to  Amir 
Jal&lu'd-Din,  the  palace  ennuch,  he  wrote  these  two  verses 
to  Khwdja  Shamsu'd-Din  the  Sdhib-Diwdn : — 

"  0  King,  thou  hast  taken  thy  realm  from  one  like  me,  and 
hast  bestowed  it  on  a  hermaphrodite,  neither  man  nor 
tcoman. 
By  this  deed  it  hath  been  made  plain  to  me  that  in  thine  eyes 
one  who  wields  the  sword  and  one  who  yields  the  cymbals 
are  of  equal  account" 

35.    Suzani. 

His  name  was  Abu  Bakr  ibnu's-Salm&ni  ^  of  Kal&sh,  one 
of  the  dependencies  of  Samarqand.  He  was  the  contemporary 
of  Sult&n  Sanjar  the  Saljuq  [a.h.  511-552,  a.d.  1117-1157]. 
He  carried  ribaldry  to  excess  [in  his  verses],  amongst  which 
are  the  following : — 

This  name  is  doubtful ;  the  reading  ^U\  ^\  also  occurs. 
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But  he  also  has  some  serious  verses  which  are  ineomparable. 
They  say  that  Ood  ALnighty  forgave  him  for  this  verse : — 


l«^M*^yJ 


"  /  bring  four  things,  0  Lord,  which  are  not  in  Thy  treasury : 
I  bring  nothingness,  need,  shortcoming,  and  sin" 


36.   Ba'di  of  Shkrdz. 

His  name  was  Mo^Iihu'd-Din  b.  Musharraf.^  He  is 
associated  with  the  At&bak  Sa'd  b.  Abu  Bakr  Salghari. 
He  died  at  Shir&z  on  the  17th  of  Dhul-Hijja,  a.h.  690 
[Deo.  19,  A.D.  1291].  He  was  a  mystic,  and  has  written 
finely  both  in  prose  and  verse,  in  both  of  which  he  enjoys 
a  wide  celebrity.  The  art  of  writing  odes  reached  its 
consummation  in  him.  I  give  two  couplets  of  his  poetry 
for  luck — 

*  «^>^;i^  CXjiji^  ci^jLf^i  ^  j  ^jU 


"  The  OhoMi  {champion  of  the  faith"]  runs  after  martyrdom  : 

the  lover,  who  is  slain  by  love,  is  more  excellent  than  he; 

How  should  the  former  be  like  the  latter  on  the  morrow  of  the 

JResurrection,  since  that  one  was  slain  by  the  foe  and  this 

one  by  the  friend  f  " 

^  Or  Mnshril,  or  Mmluxrif ,  or  Sharaf. 
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37.    SirdjV 

He  has  some  fine  verses.  I  here  set  down  in  writing 
three  couplets  which  I  have  in  mind  of  a  qasida  throughout 
which  he  has  obliged  himself  to  introduce  the  names  of 
the  four  elements  in  each  Terse  : — 

*  1^  \j  /M*^  v^j'  *^r^^  J^*^  <4-^ 

'^»j  ^21  ^jL  c/U.  jl  (•/<->!  j.^lj/ 

**  I  have  a  fire  in  my  heart  [kindledli  hy  those  two  luneiotu 

[lips  like"]  rubies :    since  the  wind  stirred  her  tresses 

I  am  become  as  dust. 
The  dust  of  the  road  is  turned  to  mud  by  my  tears,  [as 

I  wonder"]  why  she  set  me  on  fire  and  then  departed  from 

me  like  the  wind. 
If  I  heave  a  deep  sigh,  I  will  set  fire  to  heaven :  if  I  rain 

down  hot  tears,  I  will  turn  tfie  ground  into  a  garden 

of  anemones." 

38.   Sirqfu^d-Din  QumH. 

He  excelled  in  verses  celebrating  the  vices.  In  this  sense 
he  says : — 

**  I  drink  wine,  and  my  wine-drinking  will  easily  be  condoned 
by  anyone  who  is,  like  myself,  a  man  of  sense. 
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In  eternity  past  Ood  knew  that  I  should  he  a  unne-bibber  : 
if  I  did  not  drink ^  then  Ood' 8  foreknowledge  unmld  be 
stultified."  * 

39.   Sand'L 

He  was  named  Abu'l-Majd  Majdfid  b.  Adam  of  Ghazna, 
and  lived  till  the  time  of  King  Bahr&m  Sh&h  [a.h.  512-547, 
A.D.  1118-1152].  He  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the 
section  treating  of  Shaykhs.  The  Sadiqa  is  one  of  his 
compositions. 

40.    Sa'd'i'Bahd. 

He  was  the  contemporary  of  Uljdytfi  Sultdn  [a.h,  703-716, 
A.D.  1304-1316].  He  has  some  fine  verses,  amongst  them 
the  following : — 

Jij^  ^J,j\.  4>.r.-><    Amiw«  c^-jL-c  jl  a^jji 
Ji|^  J^l.Awt  J.J  i^jij)  i^  J^b  dL^  <U 

*^j[/     J*^    L<***^      ]jtS^    A-i-J  I      VJi-Vrfl     JiLlb^ 

"  Gfod  forbid  that  love  for  thee  should  quit  my  heart,  or  that 
that  form  and  those  qualities  should  fade  from  my 
memory  ! 

^  This  quatrain  is  ascribed  by  Whinfield  (No.  196  of  bis  editton.  p.  133)  to 
'Fmar  Khayy&m,  as  also  is  the  answer  to  it  (No.  144,  p.  99),  wnioh  is  here 
(No.  60,  infra)  attributed  to  azsu'd-Dln  Earajf. 
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TFho  is  there  who  does  not  with  his  whole  soul  love  that 

moment  when  thy  stature  passes  by,  swaying  \like  one^ 

in  the  extreme  of  intoxication  f 
Since  thy  beauty  hath  given  points  ^  to  the  King  of  Heaven^ 

who  is  the  Moon  that  it  should  seek  to  rival  thy  face  f 
Thy  love  lifts  from  my  heart  the  grief  of  the  world :    '  when 

tl^  Light  of  Truth  comes,  the  Darkness    of  Error 

departs*  ^ 
Give  not  thy  heart  to  the  beautiful,  0  Sa'd-i-Bahd,  for  it 

is  not  an  easy  task;   it  is  a  hard  thing  to  lose  ones 

heart  to  anyone" 

41.    Shams-i-SaJdsi. 

He  died  at  Tabriz  in  a.h.  602  [a.d.  1205-6],  and  is 
buried  in  the  Poets'  Corner  at  Surkh&b.  He  has  some 
fine  Terses.  The  Diwdn  of  Dhahir  of  F&ry&b  was  collected 
by  him. 

42.   Sharafu'd-Din  Shufurvah  of  Isfahan} 

He  was  the  contemporary  of  Sult&n  Arsl&n  b.  Tugl^nl 
the  Saljuq  [a.h.  556-673,  a.d.  1161-1177].  He  has  some 
excellent  verses,  and,  particularly  in  his  odes,  has  originated 
some  fine  ideas : — 

^  uijOU-  ^jtSjj jj  ^y>-  ^^y^  fc>i^^  \j 


1 


Literally,  **  hathaiven  a  horse  (knight)  ond  a  rook  (castle)."  The  metaphor 
applies  to  the  eame  of  chess.  Cf.  Button,  ed.  Graf,  p.  145,  1.  70  :  **  A  btggar 
[so  mly'\  that  he  could  put  a  saddle  on  a  male  Hon,  or  give  a  knight  and  a  qtteen 
to  Abu  Zaydy     (Ab(!i  Zayd  is  the  Persian  Zukertort.) 

'  A  paraphrase  of  Qar*&n  iTii,  83. 

'  See  Bieu's  Fersvan  SuppU,  pp.  161*2. 

^  C*  reads  (jSy^V  ^or  amjiT. 
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i 


y  ^V  j-i  ^J  *— ^  ^J^'^  'V  ij^j^ 


"  i/  thou  can* at,,  0  Zephyr^  pass  one  night  hy  her  abode,  and, 

if  thy  heart  be  willing,  bear  to  her  a  message  from  me. 
When  thou  arrivfist  there,  go  quietly  and  breathe  not,  that 

the    sweet   sleep    be   not    troubled   in   her   bewitching 

narcissusl^-like  eyes']. 
Do  not  stir  the  curls  of  her  tresses  save  with  the  finger  of 

courtesy;   take  care,  take  care  that  thou  play  not  the 

Turk  vnih  her  Hindis  locks  ! 
Very  gently  throw  aside  that  coloured  peil  from  her  face, 

and,  if  thou  hast  no  evil  thought,  imprint  a  kiss  upon 

her  cheek. 
Nay  !   I  spoke  wrongly ;    betrnre,  for  so  much  I  cannot 

endure :  even  though  thou  art  our  special  envoy,  yet  do 

not  thou  even  glance  towards  her/ 
When  thou  seest  my   heart  there,   say,    '  May   union   be 

forbidden  thee !     [For  while']  I  am  thus  parted,  thou 

art  her  constant  companion.' " 

43.   Shamsu'd'Din-i'TabasO 

There  were  two  [poets  of  this  name].  One  has  some 
fine  verses,  and  his  Diwdn  is  well  known.  The  other  is 
still  alive,  and  has  produced  some  incomparable  verse  and 
prose.  This  humble  writer  enjoys  his  friendship,  and  has 
repeatedly  been  honoured  with  communications  from  him 
both  in  verse  and  prose. 

>  C.3  omits  this  life. 
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44.    Shamsu'd'Din  of  Kdshdn, 

He  died  within  the  last  two  years.  The  Tdrikh-i-Ohazdni 
("  History  of  Othkz&n  Kh&n ")  was  versified  by  him ;  but 
he  has  done  the  fullest  justice  to  his  poetical  talents  in 
a  qa^lda,  embellished  with  most  of  the  poetical  artifices, 
which  he  composed  in  honour  of  Khwdja  Bah4'u'd-Din, 
the  Sdhtb-Diwdn,  of  Juwayn. 

45.   Dhahiru'd-Din-Fdrydh. 

His  name  was  T&hir  b.  Muhammad.  He  died  at  Tabriz 
in  [the  month  of]  Rabi'  I,  a.h.  698  [Dec,  a.d.  1201],  and 
is  buried  in  the  Poets'  Corner  at  Surkh&b.  He  has  some 
delicate  verses.  This  is  a  verse  which  he  composed  in 
Arabic  to  indicate  the  distinction  between  the  letters  ddl 
(J)  and  dhdl  (J)  in  the  Persian  language : — 

"  Know  the  difference  between  dal  and  dh&l,  for  this  is  an 
essential  priiicipk  in  Persian  ; 
Wherever  it  comes  before  a  qtUescent  letter,  except  w&w,  it 
is  ddl;  but  otherwise  dotted  [dh&l].*' 

46.    'Irdqi. 

His  name  was  Fakhru'd-Din  Ibr&him  b.  Buzurjmihr  b. 
'Abdu'l-Ghaffar  al-Jaw&liqi,  of  the  village  of  Mah&U  in 
the  A'lam  district  of  Hamad&n.  He  died  in  a.h.  686 
[a.d.  1287],  in  the  Jabalu'^-Sdlihin  ("Mountain  of  the 
Jusf),  in  Syria.  He  has  composed  some  philosophical 
verses.     His  Diwdn  is  well  known. 

47.   'Un^uH. 

He  was  Prince  of  Poets  *  (Poet-laureate)  at  the  Court  of 
Sultin  Mahmud-i-Sabuktagin  [a.h.  388-421,  a.d.  998-1030]. 

i  G.i  has  «^Wor  J^U 
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When  Firdawsi  fled  from  Tvlb  and  came  to  Ghazna,^ 
'Unsuri,  Farrukhi,  and  'Asjadi  had  gone  for  an  excursion 
into  the  country,  and  were  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  stream. 
When  they  saw  Firdawsi  approaching  them  from  afar  off, 
each  one  composed  a  hemistich  such  that  there  was  [as 
they  supposed]  no  fourth  rhyme  [to  them],  and  demanded 
that  Firdawsi  should  supply  the  fourth  [hemistich],  so  that, 
when  he  should  be  unable  to  give  it,  he  might  cease  to 
trouble  them. 

'Unsuri  said : —     m-^jm  •^^^  ^^  j^  y  ^^j  C!^ 

"  The  ««»  w  not  80  bright  as  thy  fcuie  " — 

Farrukhi  said: — *  ^jl^ j'^  ^^  j/ci-^  L^j  jiJb 

"No  rose  in  the  garden  can  compare  in 
colour  with  thy  cheek" — 

'Asjadi  said : —  '  ^J^^j^  *^  ^^^jju-f  ci^l/j^ 

"  Thine    eyelashes   pierce    through    the 
breastplate" — 

Firdawsi  said : — *  ^^^  iSA^r  jJ  ^^^   '*   "»  «xjJU 

**Like  Giv*8  spear  in  combat  with  Fushan** 

This  anecdote  is  well  known,  and  how,  in  consequence  of 
this,  they  strove  to  prevent  Firdawsi  from  obtaining  access 
to  the  Court,  until  fortune  favoured  him,  so  that  he 
obtained  admission  to  the  King's  presence,  and  the  business 
of  turning  the  Shdhndma  into  verse  was  entrusted  to  him. 
The  following  are  some  of  'Unsuri's  verses : — 

^  j^  jj\j  CJ\  J^^}j  Jtujj  ^  x\jJs^j  ^j^  xjjJi  \j  C/U 
^  tX^i  dj\)  tli  Ui-  ^  *^y^  «^V       ^^ 3  lA^^  ^  i^j^^  {:P^  V 

"  Oh  alas  !  that  from  this  bright  place  we  must  go  beneath  the 
hollow  ground  ; 

s  C.^has^Vforii^U.. 
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That,  tcith  bodies  uneleansed  from  the  dust  of  sin,  we  must  go 

before  the  Pure  Ood  ! 
[^Thaf]  with  such  a  mind  [^flashing]  Wee  fire  and  [mobile'\ 

as  water,  one  must  weigh  the  wind  and  become  dust" 

48.   'A^'adi.^ 


^  None  of  the  MSS.  oontain  any  notioe  of  this  poet,  but 
(e.fi^.  CM,  by  omittiiig^  the  next  title,  make  it  appear  that  wl 
Fakhro'd-Din  applies  to  'Asjadi. 


some  of  them 
„  ,  ^.  -J  what  is  said  of 

I  applies  to  'Asjadi. 


(To  U  etmHnmdJ) 
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Art.  XXVII. — Notes  on  Malayalam  Literature.    By  T.  K. 
Krishna  Menon,  B.A.,  M.R.A.S. 

Malaialam  is  the  language  of  the  south-west  of  the  Madras 
Presidency.  It  is  the  third  most  important  language  of 
the  Presidency,  the  first  and  the  second  being  Tamil  and 
Telugu  respectively.  It  is  spoken  in  Malabar^  Cochin,  and 
Travancore.  Out  of  a  total  of  5,932,207  inhabitants  of  these 
parts,  6,409,350  persons  are  those  who  speak  Malayalam. 
These  countries,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  bounded  on  the  north 
by  South  Canara,  on  the  east  by  the  far-famed  Malaya  range 
of  mountains,  on  the  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Arabian  Sea. 

The  earliest  Malayalam  writing  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  was  in  Vatteluthu  characters.  This  was  sub- 
sequently modified  into  Koleluthu,  The  present  script  is 
called  Malayalam  Ghantha. 

No  sketch  of  Malayalam  literature  can  be  complete  which 
does  not  make  mention  of  the  Malayalees  who  have  won 
renown  by  their  works  in  Sanskrit. 

Kerala  claims  among  her  sons  Yararugi,  the  great  pro- 
genitor of  astronomical  science  in  Malabar,  and  Bhartruhari, 
the  renowned  author  of  the  three  Satakams.  The  early 
literary  history  of  the  Malayalam  language  contains  so  many 
stories  about  them  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one 
to  believe  that  they  were  not  Malayalees.  They  may  be 
placed  in  the  seventh  century.  The  great  theologian  and 
philosopher,  Sai^ikaracarya,  was  bom  in  the  eighth  century, 
at  Ealati,  on  the  banks  of  the  Alwaye  river,  in  Travancore 
territory.  Tudhiahtira  Vijaya,  a  Kdvya  of  a  peculiar  structure, 
is  the  work  of  Vasu  Bhattathiri.  He  was,  like  Sankar- 
acarya,  a  Namburi,  which  means  a  Malayalee  Yedic  Brahman. 
The  KavyamcLld  Editors  have  done  an  injustice  to  Malabar 
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by  ascribing  the  authorship  of  this  poem  to  a  native  of 
Kashmir.  EariDgampilli  Namburi,  the  author  of  Suka 
Sandeaam,  lived  about  a.d.  1480.  He  gives  us  vivid 
sketches  of  many  parts  of  Malabar  which  are  dear  to 
every  Malayalee.  Vilvamangalath  8wamiar  has  written 
a  Kavyam  of  singular  interest.  It  is  in  Prakrit,  and  every 
verse  serves  as  an  example  of  a  separate  rule  on  grammar. 
Eakkasseri  Bhattathiri,  Manavikrama  the  Strong,  and  EJaya 
Raja  'the  learned'  of  Eodungallore,  were  also  natives  of 
Malayalam.  Mbpputhur  Narayana  Bhattathiri,  a  poet, 
grammarian  and  scholar  of  unquestioned  ability,  wrote,  in 
1587,  Ndrdyaniyamy  which  treats  of  the  life  and  teachings 
of  Sri  Krishna,  and  is,  more  or  less,  an  abridgement  af 
the  Bhagavata  Purana.  His  grammatical  work  Prakriyd 
Sarvasva  is  much  more  lucid  than  Bhat^oji  Dikshita's  Sidhdnta 
Kaumudi, 

MANAYfiDAN  Raja  composed  the  Mdnaveda  Campu,  which 
treats  of  Maha-Bharata  legends  not  treated  of  in  the  Bhdrata 
Campu  by  Anantakavi.  Malamangalam  Namburi  was 
tlie  author  of  the  famous  Bhdnom  called  after  his  name. 

Arur  Bhattathiri  produced  Uttaranaishadhamf  a  com- 
plement to  the  work  of  Sri  Harsha.  K.  Rama  Warrier,  who 
may  be  appropriately  styled  the  Mallinatha  of  modern  times, 
has  written  various  commentaries.  The  Vimkha  Vijayam 
and  Thuldbhdra  Satakam  of  H.H.  Kerala  Varma,  Valia 
Koil  Tampuran  of  Travancore,  are  interesting  examples  of 
Sanskrit  as  it  is  now  written  in  the  Malayalam  country,  and 
his  nephew  and  pupil  Mr.  A.  R.  Rajaraja  Yarma,  M.A.,  bids 
fair  to  become  a  good  second  to  his  uncle.  Mr.  Kochunni 
Tampuran  of  Kodungallor's  Vipra  Sandeaam  and  Bhdnam 
should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  Mr.  Manavi- 
kraman  Etan  Raja,  of  Calicut,  is  a  good  scholar  and  poet. 
Mr.  Pnnnasseri  Neelakandha  Sarma  edits  a  Sanskrit  journal 
which  reflects  great  credit  on  his  Sanskrit  scholarship  and 
philanthropy.  The  Sanskrit  College  and  the  Text-book 
Committee  of  Travancore  show  the  profound  interest  which 
the  Sovereigns  of  the  Model  State  take  in  the  cause  of 
Sanskrit  and  Malayalam. 
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It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  to  the  Malayalees  that 
we  see  the  beginnings  of  Malayalam  prose  literature  as  early 
as  A.D.  200.  Deeds  then  granted  to  the  Jews  and  Syrian 
Christians  by  contemporary  kings  are  written  in  prose,  and 
there  are  court  chronicles  which  claim  to  go  back  to  those 
days.  Many  songs,  too,  are  supposed  to  have  been  composed 
at  this  period  for  the  people  to  sing  when  they  worship, 
when  they  plant,  and  when  they  reap.  Some  of  them,  and 
also  certain  early  ballads,  are  very  popular  even  in  these 
days.  Of  these  the  most  popular  are  those  that  sing  of  the 
deeds  of  Thatcholi  Eunhi  Othenan.  Eunhi  Othenan  was 
a  Nayar,  which  is  the  common  appellation  of  the  ordinary 
middle-class  Hindu  of  Malabar.  Nayars,  it  may  be  said 
parenthetically,  form  the  major  portion  of  the  population 
of  Keralam.  Othenan,  according  to  the  ballad,  was  a  man 
of  fine  physique  and  skilled  in  the  use  of  arms.  He  went 
about  redressing  wrongs  and  helping  fallen  humanity,  and 
is  said  to  have  met  with  his  death  by  a  treacherous  shot. 

The  history  of  the  Malayalam  language  really  commences, 
however,  with  Bamdcaritam,  the  oldest  Malayalam  poem 
still  in  existence.  This  is  the  work  of  a  Maha  Raja  of 
Travancore,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Another 
work  of  possibly  the  same  period  is  Kannassa  Panikbr's 
Ramdyanam,  And  we  hear  of  many  Namburies  who  then 
wrote  works  on  astrology,  architecture,  ethics,  grammar, 
and  other  subjects.  But  little  is  known  of  them  now  save 
their  names  and  the  names  of  their  works. 

The  Namburies,  at  that  time,  certainly  held  a  practical 
monopoly  over  learning,  and  created  all  sorts  of  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  education  of  the  commonalty. 

Oherusseri  Namburi,  the  morning  -  star  of  Malayalam 
song,  wrote  his  KrUhna  Qdtha  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
This  work,  like  almost  all  the  poetical  pieces  of  Malayalam, 
is  written  in  what  is  called  Mani-pravdlam,  which  means 
a  string  of  gems.  It  receives  its  name  from  being  composed 
in  a  mixture  of  Malayalam  and  Sanskrit.  The  addition, 
here  and  there,  of  common  Sanskrit  words  only  gives  grace 
and  majesty  to  Malayalam,  which  otherwise  would  be  bald. 
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The  metres  of  Malayalam  aldkat  are  the  same  as  thoee  of 
Sanskrit  ones ;  and  those  that  are  peculiar  to  the  language, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  famous  works  of  Thujan  and  Konjan, 
are  determined  bj  the  number  of  mdtrds. 

Kathakali^  or  the  Malayalam  play,  is  one  of  the  most 
intensely  national  departments  of  our  literature.  These  are 
written  in  mixed  verse  and  prose,  and  are  founded  on 
episodes  of  the  Bamayana  and  Mahabharata.  The  verses 
simply  connect  the  incidents  of  the  story,  while  the  prose 
portions  represent  the  words  of  the  characters  of  the  play. 
The  actors,  representing  the  several  personages,  generally, 
have  all  sorts  of  paints  on  their  faces  and  are  gaudily 
dressed.  By  means  of  certain  signs  made  by  their  hands 
and  by  the  expressions  on  their  face,  they  convey  to  the 
audience  the  meaning  of  the  prose  portions  when  they 
are  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  drums  and  other 
instruments. 

The  poet  who  invented  this  sort  of  dramatic  composition 
is  one  Raja  of  the  Kottarakara  family  in  Travancore.  The 
subjects  of  his  dramas  are  episodes  of  the  Ramayana.  There 
is  a  tradition  connected  with  the  origin  of  KathakaU.  The 
then  Zamorin  of  Calicut,  for  one  reason  or  another,  refused 
to  send  his  troupe  of  artistes  to  the  southern  parts  to  enact 
Krishnattam,  The  inventor  of  Kathakali  produced  his  first 
work  to  make  light  of  the  decision  of  his  northern  compeer. 

The  most  famous  writer  of  Malayalam  is  perhaps  Thun- 
JATHU  Ram  AN  u  J  AN  Eluthachan,  a  man  of  the  Nayar 
caste,  who  opposed  himself  openly  to  the  prejudices  and 
intolerance  of  the  Brahmans.  He  is  said  to  have  declared 
it  his  intention  to  raise  Malayalam  to  an  equality  with  the 
sacred  language  of  the  priests.  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
purpose,  he  made,  in  the  native  tongue,  adaptations  from 
the  Ramayanam,  the  Mahabharatam,  and  the  Bhagavatham. 
These  are  called  the  Kilippdttus  (parrot-songs)  of  Eluthachan, 
who  was  the  first  to  introduce  this  sort  of  composition  into 
the  Malayalam  language.  They  receive  this  name,  perhaps, 
from  the  introductory  invocation,  which  is  to  the  bird  of  the 
goddess  of  learning. 
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He  wrote  many  other  works  besides  those  already  referred 
to.  He  had  several  disciples,  too,  who  carried  on  his  work. 
In  this  connection,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  name  of 
Eluvathu  Nanukutti  Menon  of  Chittur,  who,  by  his 
translation  of  JSlkada^a,  has  shown  how  much  he  has  caught 
of  the  literary  spirit  and  religious  fervour  of  his  great  fore- 
runner, Eluthachan. 

Kerala  Varma  Raja,  of  North  Kottayam,  is  the  author 
of  a  Rdmdyana  and  of  a  Vairdgya  Candrodaya.  The  brother 
of  this  Raja  was  also  a  gifted  man,  and  wrote  four 
Malayalam  dramas,  called  Katkakalis,  some  poems,  and 
a  grammar. 

The  name  of  Malamangalam  Namburi  was  previously 
mentioned  in  connection  with  his  Sanskrit  work.  He 
deserves  this  second  reference  for  his  great  work  in 
Malayalam  called  Bkdahdnakhadha  Campu.  In  the  world 
of  literature  he  is  a  great  man  indeed.  His  description  of 
the  waitings  and  wanderings  of  Damayanti  after  she  was 
deserted  by  Naja  is  much  admired.  But  he  is  very 
monotonous  in  his  verse  and  prose,  and  is  not  free  from  the 
prevailing  defect  of  many  Malayalee  poets  of  using  an 
unnecessarily  large  number  of  Sanskrit  words  in  their 
Malayalam  works. 

Thullals  (literally  dances)  are  sung  to  the  accompaniment 
of  music,  pantomime,  and  dancing.  There  are  three  classes 
of  Thullals :  Oattam,  Sithankan,  and  Parayan ;  but,  as  the 
poems  of  the  first  class  predominate,  poems  of  the  other 
classes  are  also  termed  Oattams,  They  are  based  on  the 
episodes  of  Bharatam  and  Ramayanam  mostly.  Oattam 
Thullal,  as  the  name  indicates  (Oattam  =  '  running '),  consists 
of  a  variety  of  rapid  metres  well  suited  for  amusing  narratives. 
Oattams  are  vigorous,  Stthankans  narrative,  and  Parayans 
pathetic  in  style.  Nalacarita  and  Kirdtha  are  instances  of 
the  first  class,  Kalydnasaugandhika  is  an  example  of  the  second 
sety  while  Oajendramoksha  and  Sabhdpraresa  form  instances 
of  the  third  sort  of  Thulfals.  All  these  Thuljah  referred  to 
are  the  works  of  Kalakkath  Kufijan  Nambyar,  who  invented 
this  sort  of  composition.     Besides  fifty  or  sixty  Thuljala,  he 
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has  composed  nine  Malayalam  dramas,  a  Pancaiantra, 
B  Srikrishnacarita,  and  parrot-songs  and  poems  in  different 
kinds  of  metres. 

Knfijan  Nambyar  is,  by  the  unanimous  yerdict  of  his 
countrymen,  second  only  to  Thunjath  Elutbachan.  Patricians 
and  plebeians  united  in  honouring  him.  He  was  under  the 
special  patronage  of  the  Maha  Raja,  who  began  to  reign  in 
Travancore  in  the  year  a.d.  1758,  and  who,  besides  being 
a  man  of  letters  himself,  encouraged  literary  men  in  all 
parts  of  Malabar. 

Another  writer  of  the  same  period  is  TTnnIti  Wabbieb, 
who  wrote  the  Nalacarita  Kathakalu 
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Art.   XXVm. — Addenda  to  the  Series  of  Pathdn  Coins. 
II.    By  H.  Nelson  Wright,  I.C.S. 

{Gontmued  from  page  49$^.) 

Since  writing  my  last  paper  on  the  coins  of  the  Path  an 
Sult&ns  of  Dehli  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining 
with  some  minuteness  the  rich  collections  of  the  British 
Museum  and  Dr.  L.  White  King,  O.S.I.  In  the  former  are 
to  be  found  the  choicest  specimens  of  General  Cunningham's 
Muhammadan  coins,  of  which  many  have  already  been 
brought  to  notice  by  Mr.  Gibbs  and  Mr.  0.  J.  Rodgers, 
but  others  are  now^  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Museum 
authorities,  described  for  the  first  time. 

Of  the  forty-one  coins  now  published,  fourteen  come  from 
the  British  Museum,  ten  from  the  collection  of  Dr.  White 
Sing,  and  three  from  the  Bodleian  Museum,  Oxford,  while 
one  belongs  to  Major  Yost,  and  thirteen  are  from  my  own 
cabinet.  The  majority  are  coins  of  the  Suri  Sultdns,  a  period 
which,  apart  from  the  important  change  in  the  character 
of  the  currency  on  Sher  Shah's  accession,  and  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  the  coins  themselves,  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
numismatist  by  reason  of  the  expansion  of  the  mint  system, 
through  which  the  collector  is  enabled  both  to  direct  the 
interest  of  the  antiquary  towards  deserted  and  forgotten  cities 
of  erstwhile  importance,  and  also  to  help  the  historian  in 
fixing  the  limits  and  extent  of  these  sovereigns'  dominions 
by  confirming  and  supplementing  the  scanty  materials  on 
which  he  has  to  rely.  The  account  of  the  coins  of  the  Suri 
period  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  in  the  "Chronicles"  has  perhaps 
left  more  to  be  added  to  it  than  any  other  part  of  that  work, 
and  though  a  considerable  quantity  of  fresh  information  has 
been  published  by  Mr.  Rodgers  and  Dr.  Hoernle,  I  hope  to 
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have  shown  by  these  two  papers  that  there  is  still  much  to 
be  done  in  bringing  to  light  the  mint  towns  used  by  Sher 
Shah  and  his  son  and  in  identifying  their  locality. 

I  wish  here  to  gratefully  acknowledge  the  constant  help 
given  to  me  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Rapson  and  the  other  members  of 
the  British  Museum  Numismatic  staff  during  the  preparation 
of  these  papers. 

Note.—Jj.  W.  K.  =  Cabinet  of  Dr.  L.  White  King;  B.M. 
=  Cabinet  of  the  British  Museum ;  H.  N.  W.  =  Cabinet  of 
H.  Nelson  Wright. 


1.   Tdj-ud-din  Yalduz. 

Gold.    Weight  140*4  grs.     L.  W.  K. 
Date  P  607.    MintP    PI.  I,  1. 


Obv. 

Eev. 

Area  in  circle 

Area  in  circle 

*U^ 

dJJf 

.    dUUI^^J 

aUI  Jy^j  J^^i^S!^ 

ji^\^^^J\ 

^1  ^>^U1 

fX^^ji  A^^ 

ut^y^^j^^ 

Margin  uiUl  X  "jy*  [j  «Jue 

Margin 

^U  j»Vi,J\ 

^^  .  .  .  .jl:j  jJf  ifJ^  S-^ 

2.   saver.    Weight 

142  grs.     L.  W.  K. 

Date  610.    1 

4int,  Ghazni. 

ObT. 

Rev. 

Area  in  double-lined  square. 

Area  in  double-lined  square. 

As  on  No.  1    (omitting  the 

As  on  No.  1  (omitting  the 

initial  aU\). 

initial  aUO. 

Margin 

Margin 

_  [UdJl  -b]  -  'iy*}  »du>C 

—  A3«xc  xjLj  aJ^.^jJ^  iJJbi^j^ 

^LkUl  .j^^  ^^^\^ 

iui^^yi^^i^j^d 
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These  two  new  specimens  of  Taj-ud-din  Yalduz's  coinage 
are  from  the  cabinet  of  Dr.  L.  White  King,  C.S.I.  They 
were  struck  after  the  death  but  in  the  name  of  Muizz-ud-din 
Muhammad  bin  Sam.  No.  2  is  similar  in  character  to  the 
coin  figured  in  the  "  Chronicles,"  PI.  I  (3) ;  its  peculiarity  is 
its  weight.  T&j-ud-din's  connection  with  India  was  inter- 
mittent. From  the  Minhaj-us-siraj  we  learn  that  Yalduz, 
who  had  been  governor  of  E[arm&n,  on  bis  sovereign's  death 
disputed  with  Kutbuddin  Aibek  the  possession  of  Lahore. 
In  a  battle,  however,  which  ensued,  victory  remained  with 
the  latter,  and  Yalduz  fled  to  Ghazni.  After  Kutbuddin's 
death  in  607  a.h.  Lahore  was  again  a  bone  of  coDtention, 
and  was  held  sometimes  by  Yalduz,  sometimes  by  Nasiruddin 
Kubacha,  and  sometimes  by  Shamshuddin  Altamsh.  Till 
A.H.  612  Yalduz  was  supreme  in  Ghazni.  In  that  year  he 
was  driven  out  by  Alauddin  Khwarizm  and  went  to  Lahore, 
but  not  satisfied  with  the  extent  of  his  possession,  he  picked 
a  quarrel  with  Shamshuddin  Altamsh,  only,  however,  to  be 
defeated  and  end  his  life  as  a  prisoner. 

3.    Shamah'Ud'din  Altamsh. 

Silver.     Weight  169  grs.    L.  W.  K. 
Date..  5.     MintP    PI.  I,  2. 


Obv. 
Area  in  double-lined  square 
within  a  circle,  dots  in  segments 

Margin    •  «  .  .  ^Uaill  JjJb  c^^ 


Eev. 
Area  in  double-lined  square 
within  a  circle,  dots  in  segments 

Margin  ^Lx»4.^f^ 

t/****^ 


This  coin  is  a  variety  of  No.  31  in  Thomas's  "  Chronicles  " 
(figured  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue),  from  which  it 
differs  in  its  obverse  area  legend. 
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4.   Rukn^ud'din  Firo%. 

Silver.    Weight  167  grs.    L.  W.  K. 

Date?    Mint,  DehK.    PL  I,  3. 


Obv. 
Area  in  double-lined  sqaare 
witbin  circle,   2  dots  in  each 
segment 


..UaL. 


^. 


BeT. 
Area  in  double-lined  aqnaie 
within  cirolfl,  3  dots  in  eaich 
segment 


Margin  illegible. 


As  far  aa  I  know,  this  rupee  is  unique.  Mr.  Bodgers,  in 
his  fifth  Supplement  to  Thomas's  "Ohronicles"  (J.A.S.B., 
1894),  published  a  rupee  of  the  year  633,  struck  in  the 
joint  name  of  Rukn-ud-din  FiroE  and  his  father  Altamsh. 
Imagining  his  throne  secure,  the  former  presumably  ceased 
to  trade  on  the  influence  of  his  father's  name. 


6.  Ald'^ud'din  Muhammad. 

Gold.    Weight  170  grs.    B.M. 

Date  715.    Mint,  Fort  Deogir.    PL  T,  4. 


ObY, 


Bev. 
Area  in  circle 

Korgin 

This  is  a  very  rare,  though  not  an  unpublished  coin.  It 
is  figured  (somewhat  poorly)  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Indian 
Museum  at  Calcutta,  and  Thomas,  in  noticing  the  silver  coins 
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of  this  mint,  refers,  parenthetioally,  to  a  gold  coin  of  the 
year  711  a.h.  in  the  British  Museum.  I  cannot,  however, 
trace  in  that  collection  the  coin  to  which  he  alludes,  and 
the  present  coin  was  obtained  by  the  Museum  from  General 
Cunningham  since  the  publication  of  the  catalogue. 

6.  Kutb'Ud'din  Mubdrak, 

Silver.    Weight  169  grs.    B.M.    PL  I,  5. 

Date  717.    Mint :  Dar  ul  Islam,  Dehli. 


Obv. 


Bev. 
Area  in  circle 


Margin 

This  coin  combines,  with  one  slight  variation,  the  obverse 
legend  on  No.  145  and  the  reverse  legend  on  No.  146  of  the 
coins  noticed  in  Thomas's  "  Chronicles."  Dr.  White  King 
possesses  a  specimen,  and  a  third  existed  in  the  collection 
of  the  late  Sir  E.  0.  Bayley,  so  that  it  is  a  little  surprising 
not  to  find  the  coin  noticed  in  the  '^Chronicles."  Nor, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  does  it  find  mention  in  any  later 
publication. 

7.    OhiydB'Ud'din  Tughlak. 

Gold.    Weight  165-6  grs.    L.  W.  K. 

Date  726.     Mint :  The  Town  of  Daulatabad.     PL  I,  6. 


Obv. 

IJjJl  C^Li  v/jUll 


Bev. 
Area  in  circle 

Margin  ^  ijLJi\  ijJb  l^^jJ 
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8.  Gold.    Weight  169-2  grs.    B.M.     PL  I,  7. 
Date  727.     Mint :  The  Town  of  Daulatabad. 

Legends  similar  to  those  on  No.  7,  but  mint  name  more 
legible. 

These  coins,  as  struck  in  the  name  of  Ohiyas-ud-din 
Tughlak  and  bearing  in  the  reverse  area  what  is  not  unlike 
the  date  721,  have  always  been  classified  as  coins  of  that 
Sult&n.  They  were,  however,  undoubtedly  struck  after  his 
death.  In  the  J.A.S.B.  1886,  Mr.  0.  J.  Rodgers  published 
a  coin  of  this  type  bearing  a  marginal  date  of  726,  and  he 
consequently  interpreted  the  characters  immediately  following 
2f\j»  jjju  in  the  reverse  area,  which  in  the  "Chronicles" 
(p.  190)  are  read  as  721,  to  be  726.  On  coin  No.  8 
above,  however,  the  same  characters  appear  in  conjunction 
with  a  clear  marginal  date  of  727,  and  Dr.  White  King's 
coin  finally  settles  the  point  by  leaving  no  doubt  that  the 
characters  are  not  figures,  but  a  badly  formed  ^llaLJl .  The 
crudeness  of  these  Daulatabad  coins  is  also  shown  by  the 
omission,  in  all  the  coins  of  the  type  which  I  have  seen,  of 
the  initial  <3  of  the  mint  name. 

In  his  second  Supplement  to  the  "  Chronicles ''  Mr.  C.  J. 
Bodgers  edited  a  coin  of  this  type  (No.  8)  on  which  he  read 
"  Mulk-i-talang "  as  the  mint  place.  I  have  seen  no  other 
coin  of  this  type  struck  at  Telingana,  and,  judging  merely 
from  Mr.  Rodgers's  drawing  of  the  coin,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  word  which  he  read  as  cA^  was  really  the 
first  part  of  if*y^,,  the  rest  of  the  mint  name  being  too 
indistinct  to  be  legible. 

The  small  silver  or  billon  posthumous  pieces  noticed 
by  Mr.  Thomas,  pp.  212  and  213  (notes),  and  also  by 
Mr.  Bodgers  in  his  Supplements,  were  also  probably  struck 
in  the  Deccan. 
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9.  SUver.    Weight  168'4  grs.    B.M. 
Date  724.    Mint :  Dar  ul  Islam,  Dehli.    PL  I,  8. 


Obv. 
In  double-lined  square 

^jj|^  LijJl  4^Li 


Rev. 
Area  in  cirele 

Margin    ^ILdSl  .ttXJ  .... 
%J^  ^'^"^  ^ 

From  the  British  Museum  OoUection.      I  know  of  no 
duplicate. 

10.   Muhammad  bin  Tughlak. 

Gold.    Weight  142  grs.    B.M. 

Date  729.     Mint :  Sultanpur  ( Warangol).     PL  I,  9. 


ObT. 


Rev. 
Area  in  circle. 

The  Kalima. 
Margin  cJl^\^^Jj  aCJt  adJb 

Cf.  Thomas's  "Chronicles,"  No.  173. 


11.  Gold.    Weight  141  grs.    B.M. 
Date  728.    Mint :  Daulatabad  (Deogir).    PL  I,  10. 


Obv. 


As  in  No.  10. 


Rev. 
Area  in  circle. 

The  Kalima. 
Margin 

vrA  jbt  ^jj  UjCUlljb 
Cf.  Thomas's  "Chronicles,"  No.  174. 
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12.  Goli    Weight  170-6  gw.    B.M. 
Date  737.    Mint :  Dar  ul  Iskm,  Dehli.     PL  I,  11. 

Bey. 


Obv. 
Area  in  circle  * 

Margin  w^  di:^^  ^!L*)t  j\jj 

Cf.  Thomas's  "Chronicles/'  No.  176. 


13.  Sflver.    Weight  168-8  grs.    B.M. 
Date  725.    Mint,  DehlL    PL  I,  12. 


Obv. 


Rev. 
Area  in  circle. 

The  Kalima. 
Margin   ^LiL^JI  iJ^Ub  ^j^ 


Of.  Thomas's  "  Chronicles,"  No.  184. 

The  above  four  coins  of  Muhammad  bin  Taghlak  are  from 
the  British  Museum  Collection,  I  have  a  specimen  of  No.  12 
in  my  own  cabinet,  of  date  734  h.  I  have  heard  of  no 
duplicates  of  the  other  three. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  my  reading  of  the  designation  of 
Daulatabad  on  No.  11,  which  is  a  variety  of  the  coin  noticed 
in  Thomas's  ''  Chronicles,"  No.  174,  differs  slightly  from  that 
given  by  Mr.  Oibbs  in  the  Numiwkaiie  Chronicle  for  1885, 
viz.  i^L*  )\  ^,  which  in  its  turn  was  a  correction  of  the 
reading  given  in  the  "Chronicles,"  ^XA  ^j^  <Ui,  and  the 
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alternative  suggested  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Rodgers,  aL-»^  JJci  ^. 
I  can  trace  no  alif  after  ^  on  the  coin  I  have  figured,  and 
I  am  doubtful  whether  any  exists  in  the  variety  quoted  by 
Thomas,  and  figured  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  I  can  find  none  in 
my  own  specimen  of  that  variety,  nor  in  the  specimen 
belonging  to  the  British  Museum. 

The  silver  coin  is  of  the  first  year  of  Muhammad  bin 
Tughlak's  reign.  The  weights  of  Nos.  10  and  11  are 
remarkable. 


14.  Silver.    Weight  161-7  grs.    L.  W.  K. 
Date  742.    Mint,  Dehli.     PI.  I,  13. 


Obv. 
(?) jUjjJt  «jJb  (-^ 


J^ 


Eev. 


This  rupee  seems  to  have  been  struck  from  a  gold  die 
(cf.  No.  212,  p.  259,  Thomas's  "Chronicles"),  the  word 
after  *«XJb,  though  indistinct,  being  probably  J^j^^  as  on 
the  gold  coins.  No  other  Ehalifate  rupee  has,  I  believe, 
been  found. 


15.   Mahmud  bin  Muhammad  Shah. 
Copper.    Weight  17  grs.    L.  W.  K. 
DateP    Mint,  Dehli.    PL  I,  14. 
Ber. 


Obv. 


i\j^ 
J 


This  is  the  smallest  coin  known  of  this  Sultan. 
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16.   8her  Shah. 

Gold.     Weight  1667  grs.     W.  V. 

Date  951  P    Mint  not  specified.    PL  I,  15. 


ObT. 

Bey. 

Area  in  ciide 

Area  in  circle. 

TheEalima. 

a;\LL.^ 

Margin  illegible. 

Mai^  much  cut 

This  coin  belongs  to  Major  Yost,  I.M.S.  Gold  coins  of 
Sher  Shah  are  uncommon,  though  forgeries  are  frequently 
met  with  in  the  baz&rs.  I  was  disposed  myself  to  doubt 
the  genuineness  of  this  coin,  but  both  Dr.  Codrington  and 
Major  Yost  accept  it.  The  crudeness  of  the  characters  may 
be  due  to  its  having  been  struck  in  Bengal.  The  die  bears 
considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  silver  coin  published 
by  Mr.  0.  J.  Rodgers  as  No.  8  of  plate  i  in  the  Indian 
Antiquary  for  March,  1888. 


17.  Silver.    Weight  166-2  grs.    H.  N.  W. 
Date  949.     Mint  not  specified.     PL  II,  16. 


ObT. 

Area  in  circle 

Margin 


Eev. 
Area  in  circle. 

The  Kalima. 
with  X  after  the  ^  of  J^ 

Margin 

^  6b  y;Ulft  6b  j^ 
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PLATE   II. 


c*©S: 


&S2r:^--^^  i;5=^Sbr4;^  ^^:^^tu^^  i:>5S~X^ 


*g^*j.^ 


.«^;S3^-  ^'^Xt^.^-  ::^%*5;>  •^SSi;^S. 


•>•;    ^^rW*-*^*  *,»j 


-'^ 


^^5  '^S^S-  ::i.'^'«^'= 


;  ^  -J 
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This  is  an  unfignred  and  uncominon  variety.  It  is  not 
nnlike  in  general  appearance  to  the  type  figured  as  No.  10 
in  the  Indian  Antiquary ^  March,  1888,  pi.  i,  and  probably  was 
struck  at  the  same  place  (Dehli-Jah&npan&h).  The  mint- 
mark — an  eight-pointed  star — on  the  obverse,  is  noticeable. 
There  are  two  specimens  of  this  type  in  the  Bodleian 
Museum,  and  one  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Wilmot  Lane. 
I  know  of  no  others. 


18.   Silver.    Weight  87*5  grs.    L.  W.  K. 
Date  948.    Mint  P    PL  II,  17. 
Rev. 


Area  in  circle. 

The  Ealima  with  ^. 
Margin  as  on  No.  17. 
N.B.  ^;Ulc  is  spelt  with  a  ^ . 


Obv. 

Area  in  circle  as  on  No.  17, 
but  no  date. 

Margin  as  on  No.  17,  but 
after  yAlx«. 

Thomas,  in  the  "  Chronicles,"  mentions  a  half-rupee,  but 
does  not  describe  it  in  detail.  He  probably  referred  to  the 
type  with  square  areas,  of  which  two  or  three  are  known. 
I  believe  the  present  half-rupee  with  its  circular  areas  to 
be  unique.  To  the  left  of  the  Nagri  on  the  obverse  margin 
are  characters  which  look  as  if  they  were  remnants  of  the 
mint  name. 

19.  Silver.    Weight  173-3  grs.    L.  W.  K. 
Date  951.    Mint  P    PI.  II,  18. 


Obv. 
Area  in  double  circle 

Margin 


Rev. 

Area  in  double  circle. 

The    Kalima,   but  ^}y.^JJ^ 
instead  of  J^ . 

Margin 
6b  ^:;Uj^  6b  j^^  6bjSj\i\ 
6b  ....  S-^  ....  ^Juc 
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Though  in  every  other  respect  a  fine  speciineD,  this  coin 
lacks,  through  fault  of  the  striker,  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  obverse  marginal  legend,  viz.,  that  which  should 
contain  the  name  of  the  mint  town.  Too  little  of  the 
characters  remains  to  admit  of  any  conjecture.  The  use  of 
ijy^j\  for  ^}y^J  is  unusual,  and  suggests  a  mint  distant 
from  headquarters,  possibly  in  Bengal. 


20.   Copper.     Weight  3037  grs.     H.  N.  W. 
Date  950.     Mint,  Chundr.     PI.  II,  19. 


Obv. 

Her. 

Area  in  sqnare 

Area  in  sqnare 

Margins :     top      ji^\  j)\ 
bottom    ^1  tXlk. 

Margins :    top 
bottom 

left         6b  <i^ 

left 

Ji'ii^ 

right        ^UoLm 

right 

16-  66 

This  coin  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  imique.  Major  Vest,  in 
the  J.A.S.B.,  1895,  Pt.  i,  published  a  coin  of  this  mint,  but 
of  a  different  type,  now  represented  by  several  specimens. 


21.   Copper.     Weight  313-9  grs.    H.  N.  W. 
Date  951.     Mint,  Chunar. 

This  coin  is  similar  to  No.  20  except  that  the  mint  name 
is  in  the  right  obverse  margin,  its  place  in  the  obverse  area 
being  taken  by  the  words  ^\  JJc^ .  The  peculiarity  of  the 
coin,  as  distinct  from  that  published  by  Dr.  Vest  and  referred 
to  above,  is  that  the  areas  are  enclosed  in  double-lined 
squares. 
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22.   Copper.    Weight  300  grs.    B.M. 
Date  947.    Mint  not  given.    PI.  II,  20. 


Obv. 
Area  in  square 

Margins: 

bottom  JjUll  ^UaLJI 

left  jS^\  ^\ 

top  ^;UjJ1  Jjji 


right 


Ui^^^ 


Eev. 
Area  in  square. 

The  Xalima. 


Margins.      The    names    and 
titles  of  the  four  companions. 


This  coin  looks  like  an  attempt  to  assimilate  the  legends 
on  the  copper  coinage  to  those  on  the  silver  ooins.  I  had 
a  duplicate  in  my  own  collection,  but  it  has  got  mislaid. 
I  do  not  remember  seeing  any  others.  This  specimen  is 
unfortunately  rather  worn. 


23.  Copper.    Weight  3067 grs.    B.M. 
DateP    MintP    PL  n,  21. 


Obv. 
Area  in  square 

Margins:   left  ....  ^^ 
others  illegible. 


Rev. 
Area  in  square 

Margins  illegible. 


A  new  type,  not  included  in  Dr.  Hoernle's  list  in  the 
J.A.S.B.  1890. 
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24.   Islam  Shah. 

Gold.    Weight  ?  (the  coin  is  ringed).     H.  N.  W. 

Date954[P9].    Mint  [Shergarh,  a/to  Bhakkar].    PL  II,  22. 


ObY. 
Area  in  square 

^oV^  ^^\  2rU  (•lU 

Margins  illegible. 


Rev. 
Area  in  square. 

TheKalima. 
Margins  illegible. 


This  is,  I  believe,  the  only  circular  gold  coin  of  Islam 
Shah  hitherto  found.  None  has  at  any  rate  been  published. 
I  know  of  only  one  square  gold  piece.  I  obtained  this  in 
the  Oawnpore  b&z&r.  The  coin  may  be  safely  assumed  to 
have  been  struck  at  Bhakkar,  if  a  comparison  is  made 
with  the  silver  coins  Nos.  25  and  26  figured  below.  It  is 
unfortunately  not  a  very  perfect  specimen,  and  has  been 
worn  as  an  ornament. 


25.  Silver.    Weight  173  grs.     H.  N.  W. 
Date  955.    Mint :  Shergarh,  alias  Bhakkar.    PI.  II,  23. 


Obv. 

Obv. 

Legend  in  square  area  as  on 

Area  in  square. 

No.  24  ante,  but  leo  (inverted) 

The  Ealima. 

and  below  square  "4ll,ti^«iti  i^ 

Margins: 

Margins: 

right                i/jJ^ 

right        ^j^^  ^ 

bottom   jL^  <— J/*  or  J^ 

bottom     ^*x^\jL)\j\ 

left                      ? 

left           ?Ji,Ul^^* 

top                       ? 

top             ^\stji\  j^Ulft 
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26.   Silver.     Weight  168  grs.    Bodleian. 
Date  960.     Mint :  Shergarh,  alias  Bhakkar.    PL  II,  24. 


Obv. 

Legend  in  square  area  as  on 
No.  24  ante,  but  ^  r  •  {sic\  and 
mint-mark  ^. 

Margins  as  on  No  j25. 


Eev. 
Area  in  square. 

The  Elalima. 

Margins  as  on  No.  25. 


Coins  of  this  mint  have  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been 
fignred  hitherto.  Thomas,  on  p.  412  of  the  "  Clironiclea," 
mentions  coins  struck  at  Shakk-i-Bakar,  but  as  he  does 
not  describe  in  detail  or  figure  any  specimen,  and  merely 
notices  them  along  with  a  coin  of  Satg&on,  from  which 
they  differ  so  materially  as  to  deserve  a  separate  description, 
I  think  it  is  possible  that  none  actually  passed  through 
his  hands.  Mr.  C.  J.  Bodgers  also  omitted  them  from  his 
list  of  Suri  coins  published  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  for 
March,  1888,  and  I  know  of  only  one  other  specimen 
(bearing  date  954)  besides  those  now  described.  They  seem, 
therefore,  to  merit  publication. 


27.   Silver.     Weight  174  grs.     H.  N.  W. 
Date  953.     Mint,  Bi&na.    PI.  II,  25. 


Obv. 
Area  in  square 


^  i\Jii  ^O 


^Ui 


Margins :    right    ^aIxJI  ^\ 
bottom  ij\j  ^-^ 
left  and  top  illegible. 

J.B.A.8.   1900. 


Eev. 
Area  in  square. 

The  Kalima. 
Margins : 

bottom    ^d^\  Sj\i\ 

left  oiJ^^J^ 

right  and  top  illegible. 


62 
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28.   Silver.     Weight  170  grs.     Bodleian.     H.  N.  W. 
Date  953.     Mint,  Bi&na.    PI.  IT,  26. 


ObY. 
Area  in  sqaare  as  on  No.  27, 
but  no  date. 
Margins : 

right  JiaA^\  ^\ 

bottom  ler  ^Uj  t-^ 
left  Uill  Jjbr 


top 


c;i*^'^ 


Rev. 
Area  in  square. 

The  Kalima. 

Margins  as  on  Ko.  27. 


Bi&na  was  a  copper  mint  in  Sher  Shah's  time.  In  Islam 
Shah's  reign  the  jagir  of  Bi&na  was  given  to  the  Sult&n's 
unfortunate  elder  brother  when  he  renounced  his  claims  to 
the  throne.  The  town  was  also  the  headquarters  of  one 
Sheikh  Al&i,  who  created  considerable  disturbance  by  pro- 
fessing Mahdiism. 


29.   Silver.    Weight  170-5  grs.     Bodleian. 
Date  955.     Mint,  K&lpi.    PL  II,  27. 


Rev. 

Area  in  square. 

The  Ealima  and  )K  in  the  left 
bottom  comer. 

Margins.  Names  and  titles 
of  the  four  companions. 


Obv. 

Legend  in  square  area  as  on 
No.  27,  but  Uo  in  left  bottom 
comer. 
Margins :  right  J  jUl^  ^^LLLJl 

top         ^*^^  J^ 

left  jaia^\  y}\  ^jJl^ 

bottom  t<-J'^  ^-^ 

This  coin  comes  from  the  Bodleian  Collection,  but  the 
mint  name  is  not  given  in  the  catalogue.  A  similar  coin  is 
also  described  and  figured  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue 
without  any  mention  of  mint  name.  No.  597,  PI.  ix. 
There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  coin  of  E&lpi. 
The  first  three  letters  of  the  mint  name  on  the  Bodleian 
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coin  are,  in  my  opinion,  nnmiBtakeably  Jl^,  and  this 
conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  mint-mark  on  the  reverse 
— ^a  six-rayed  star — a  mark  which  is  borne  on  all  the  silver 
coins  of  Ealpi  struck  by  Sher  Shah,  and  which  is  very 
prominent  on  a  copper  coin  of  that  mint  figured  by  me 
in  the  July  number  of  this  Journal. 

30.   Silver.    Weight  177  grs.     B.M. 
Date  962.     Mint :  P  Fort  R&isin.    PL  II,  28. 


Obv. 
Area  in  square 

Margins : 

left         JjU!1  ^ILU 
top   [jLr]>lil!ly^ 

right  ^*^'^  u;d"^'^ 

bottom        A ,  .>,.M> 


Rev. 

Area  in  square. 

The  Ealima. 

Margins : 

left  jAS'^jCj\j\ 

top  JiC^  J 

right  ^j^^3 

bottom       ^^jii^^j  ^^  ^ 


This  coin  is  No.  612  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue, 
but  is  not  figured.  Mr.  Lane-Poole  thought  the  mint 
might  be  Gwalior.  I  do  not  think  this  is  possible, 
judging  from  the  formation  of  the  letters  and  the  fact  that 
the  coins  of  Gwalior  mint  are  of  quite  a  different  type, 
but  my  own  reading  is  also  ticntative.  The  coin  is,  I  believe, 
unique,  and  I  feel  justified  in  drawing  special  attention 
to  it  by  reason  of  the  interest  which  accrues  to  a  new  mint 
town.  E&isin  is  in  the  Native  State  of  Bhopal,  10  miles 
from  the  S&nchi  topes  on  the  road  from  Hoshang&bad  to 
S&gor.  As  a  fort  it  played  a  fairly  conspicuous  part  in  the 
attempt  of  the  Hindu  chiefs  to  escape  from  subjection  to 
Sher  Shah  and  his  Afgh&ns.  In  950  a.h.  Sher  Shah, 
hearing  that  Puran  Mai,  who  was  acting  as  deputy  to  the 
minor  raja  of  that  district,  had  insulted  the  Mahommedan 
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families  in  Ghanderi,  spent  six  months  in  the  siege  of  Baisin, 
and  after  enticing  Puran  Mai  and  his  followers  out  with 
promises  of  safety,  perfidiously  had  them  massacred  on 
a  pretence  of  obeying  a  decision  of  his  'ulama. 

There  is  also  a  B&san  in  Tahsil  Badausa,  Banda  District, 
Bundelkhand,  which  was  the  headquarters  of  a  pargana  in 
the  reign  of  Akbar. 

31.   Silver.     Weight  175-7  grs.    H.  N.  W. 
Date  966.     Mint :  Jahanpan&h  (Dehli).     PL  III,  29. 


Rev. 
Area  in  square. 

The  Kalima. 
^61  in  lower  left-hand  comer. 


Margins.   Probably  the  names 
of  the  four  companions. 


Obv. 
Area  in  square 

Margins:    bottom  ^^ikJl^l 
left  2rUjl^ 

top  and  right  illegible. 

The  mint  name  is  to  some  extent  conjectural,  parts 
only  of  the  letters  being  visible.  The  characters  resemble 
somewhat  in  style  those  found  on  Dehli-struck  coins.  The 
British  Museum  possesses  a  duplicate,  but  without  any  traces 
of  a  left  obverse  margin. 

32.   Silver.     Weight  162-5  grs.     H.  N.  W. 
Date  956.     Mint  P    PI.  Ill,  30. 


Obv. 
Legend  in  square  area  as  on 
No.  81,  ^FtliirTOf 

Margins :     right     ysia^\  ^\ 
top    ?  LJjJI  Jib- 


left 


cri 


jJU 


bottom  deleted. 


Rev. 
Area  in  square. 

The  Kalima. 
^61  in  lower  left-hand  corDer. 
Margins  illegible.     Probably 
the  names  and  titles  of  the  four 
companions. 


Another  uncommon  variety  of  Islam  Shah's  coins. 
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33.   Silver.    Weight  1751  gw.    B.M. 

Date  966.    MintP    PL  III,  31. 

The  areas  read  as  in  No.  31  above.     The  marginal  legends 

are  much  cut     The  coin,  which  is  from  the  British  Museum, 

is  similar  in  type  to  No.  32,  but  is  of  a  different  die  and 

probably  not  from  the  same  mint. 

34.   Silver.    Weight  170  grs.     B.M.     H.N.W. 
Date  952.     Mint,  Satg&on.     PL  III,  32. 


Obv. 
Area  in  circle 


,i^\ 


jJl£w  ^ILLi  if\j^ 


Eev. 
Area  in  circle. 

The  Ealima. 
Margin 


>^. 

Margin 

/*^'  ^^  liJi^^J  ^*^'  J^ 

A  coin  of  this  mint,  with  square  areas,  was  published  by 
Mr.  0.  J.  Bodgers  in  the  Indian  Antiquary^  1888.  This 
coin,  with  circular  areas,  has  not,  I  believe,  been  figured 
previously. 

35.   Silver.     Weight  172*5  grs.     H.N.W. 
Date  953.    Mint  P    PL  III,  33. 

Obv.  Rev. 

Area  in  square        ni      *^  -A-rea  in  square. 

The  Kalima. 
^01  {»%e)  in  lower  left-hand 
comer. 

/(  over  the  ^  of  J^^ . 
Margins :    top  ^y} 

left         ^\a^ 
bottom  and  right  deleted. 


Margins:  bottom  LijJ^  J^ 

left  ^^jJ^j 

top  and  right  deleted. 

This  is  a  rare  variety ;  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
any  other  like  it.     Judging  from  the  characters,  I  think 
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it  possible  that  it  may  be  found  to  be  a  coin  of  Cbun&r. 
I  describe  below  a  half-dam  of  Islam  Shah,  which  gives 
a  clue  to  the  mint  of  the  rupee.  That  coin,  however,  is  worn 
and  does  not  photograph  well  enough  to  be  figured. 

36.   Copper.     Weight  144-4  grs.    H.  N.  W. 
Date  953.     Mint,  Chun&r. 

Obv.  Eev. 


»]L«i1 


The  form  of  the  terminal  /»  of  /♦X-»l,  the  mint-mark,  the 
inverted  r  of  the  date,  and  the  general  style  of  the  characters 
are  the  same  in  this  coin  as  in  the  rupee  described  above. 
The  mint  I  take  to  be  Chun&r,  though  it  is  not  usual  to  see 
the  <-^  of  s-y?  joined  to  the  following  word.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  what  I  read  as  the  j  of  ^j^  may  be  its 
terminal  (^,  in  which  case  the  reading  would  bejVi^fl^  S-^y 
which  would  be  unobjectionable. 

37.   Copper.    Weight  152-4  grs.     H.  N.  W. 
Date  960.     Mint,  Shahgarh.     PI.  Ill,  34. 


Obv. 
Parts  of 


Rev. 
Parts  of 


38.   Copper.     Weight  156'3  grs.     H.  N.  W. 
Date  959.     Mint,  Shahgarh.     PI.  Ill,  35. 

Similar  to  No.  37,  but  without  the  six-rayed  star  on  obverse, 
and  date  959. 

These  half-d&ms  of  Shahgarh  have  not,  I  believe,  been 
previously    figured   or   described.      The    Indian    Museum, 
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Calcutta^  and  the  Lahore  Museum  each  possess  a  d&m  of 
this  mint,  and  in  July  last  I  published  a  heavy  coin  of 
460  grs.  similar  in  character  and  mint-mark  to  No.  37. 

39.   Copper.     Weight  28-3  grs.     L.  W.  K. 
Date?     Mint?    PL  III,  36. 


Obv. 


Eev. 


I  have  heard  of  no  other  coin  of  Islam  Shah  of  this 
weight.  The  legends  also  differ  from  those  usually  found 
on  the  smaller  copper  pieces.  What  its  denomination  may 
have  been  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  To  call  it  a  twelfth 
of  a  d&m  would  make  the  d&m  340  grs.  The  coin  is 
scarcely  heavy  enough  to  be  a  tenth  of  a  d&m,  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  lost  weight  to  any  appreciable  extent 
by  wear  and  tear.  In  my  last  paper  I  endeavoured  to  show, 
on  the  evidence  of  certain  coins,  that  Sher  Shah  coined 
decimal  fractions  of  the  dam.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
Islam  Shah  continued  the  practice,  and  that  the  present 
coin  must  be  taken  as  a  short- weight  tenth  of  a  d&m. 

40.   Muhammad  Adil  Shah. 

SUver.     Weight  ?     (The  coin  is  ringed.)     H.  N.  W. 

Date  961.     Mint?    PI.  Ill,  37. 


Obv. 
Area  in  square 

below  which  is  ^f^^WT^ 

Margins :    top  illegible. 

left      jUioA^  ^\ 
right       <K,.^w^ 


Eev. 

Area  in  square. 

The  Kalima. 

Margins.     Names  and  titles 
of  the  four  companions. 
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This  is  an  unfigured  rupee  of  Muhammad  Adil.     It  is 
peculiar  in  that  it  has  a  very  full  N&gri  legend. 

41.   Silver.    Weight  177-4  grs.     B.M. 
Date  ?     Mint :  Bhergadh  urf  Shakk-i-Bakar.     PL  III,  88. 


Obv. 

Rev. 

Area  in  square 

Area  in  square. 

^^ILL.^^^^ 

The  Kalima. 

A^            *^ 

rf<U  aU\  Ad 

Margins.      The   names    and 

^M%mH\% 

titles  of  the  four  companions. 

Margms: 

right      2rJ^[^] 

bottom^  Jk*»  *— ir^ 

left  and  top  cut. 

This  coin  belonged  to  Marsden,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum^  but  is  not  noticed  in  the  printed  catalogue.  It 
is  figured  as  No.  727  in  Marsden's  Numismata  Orientaiia, 
but  is  there  assigned  to  the  Muhammad  Shah  (son  of  Farid 
Shah)  who  reigned  in  837.  The  mint,  too,  was  not  read. 
The  coin  has  not  been  described  by  Thomas,  and  I  have 
never  seen  any  correction  of  Marsden's  mistake  elsewhere. 
The  type  of  the  coin  shows  that  it  was  struck  by  Muhammad 
Adil.  It  is,  I  believe,  unique.  All  rupees  of  this  Sultan 
are  rare,  particularly  those  giving  the  name  of  their 
mint  town. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


1.    The  Asokastami  Festival. 

Sir, — Captain  Gurdon,  ia  his  interesting  account  of  the 
Adwakranta  shrine  near  Gauhati  (not  Ganhati,  as  printed), 
writes  of  the  Adokastarni  festival  as  if  it  were  peculiar  to 
that  shrine,  and  indeed  attributes  the  origin  of  the  festival  to 
the  legend  that  it  was  there  that  Rukmini  bathed.  But  on 
the  Asokastami  day  (the  day  before  the  Ramnavami)  people 
bathe  in  the  Brahmaputra  all  along  the  north  bank.  The 
correct  procedure  is  to  stand  up  to  your  waist  in  the  water, 
holding  in  your  hand  eight  buds  (why  eight,  I  know  not) 
of  the  Atoka.     You  recite  the  following  mantra  : — 

**  Yam  a9okam  harabhistam  madhu  mamsam  samudbhavet 
Pibami  9okasantaptam  mam  a9okam  sada  kuru." 
You  then  swallow  the  buds,  and  obtain  all  the  benefits  you 
might  have  got  by  bathing  in  the  sacred  Ganges  itself. 

The  legend  of  the  festival's  origin  told  me  differs  from 
Captain  Gnrdon's  version,  and  is  interesting  as  an  instance 
of  a  Hindu  story  growing  out  of  a  pre-Hindu  belief.  The 
name  Brahmaputra  is  no  doubt  a  translation  of  the  primitive 
Ausamese  name  of  the  river,  just  as  the  Khyendwin  in  Burma 
is  said  to  mean  **  Son  of  God."  Given  the  name  Brahma- 
putra, required  to  find  an  etymological  explanation.  The 
explanation  is  found  in  a  local  variant  of  the  Parasuram 
mythus.  The  sons  of  Brahma  figure  largely  in  Assamese 
mythology.  The  fire  sacrifice  of  Daksha,  for  instance,  is 
thought  to  be  reproduced  every  year  in  the  cressets  of 
jungle  fire  which  create  pillars  of  smoke  by  day  and  of  fire 
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by  night  along  the  summits  of  the  northern  hills.  I  do  not 
remember  who  it  was  that  bore  Brahmaputra  to  Brahma,  but 

'*  His  daughter  she :  in  Saturn's  reign 
Such  mixture  was  not  held  a  stain." 

For  long  years  she  bore  her  son  in  her  womb,  and  only 
obtained  delivery  by  visiting  the  sacred  spring  of  Brahma 
Eunda  far  in  the  Mishmi  hills.  But  Brahmaputra  was  still 
only  a  pool,  and  not  yet  one  of  the  mightiest  of  Indian 
rivers.  Here  comes  in  the  Para^uram  legend.  The  Maba- 
bharata  tells  how  ParaSuram  alone  of  his  brothers  obeyed 
the  command  of  his  father  and  cut  off  the  head  of  his  mother 
Benuka.  The  epic  says  that  his  obedience  so  pleased  his 
father  that  he  was  told  to  ask  a  boon.  He  begged  that 
his  mother  might  be  restored  pure  to  life,  and  that  he 
himself  might  be  invincible  in  single  combat  and  enjoy 
length  of  days.  The  Assamese  version  is  that  he  received 
the  curse  that  his  great  axe  should  cleave  to  his  hand  till 
he  should  set  free  the  son  of  Brahma  by  cleaving  the 
Brahma  Kunda  gorge.  This  reminds  one  (as  Assamese 
versions  of  Hindu  stories  frequently  do)  of  the  Madras  story, 
that  Parasuram  ''  drove  back  the  ocean,  and  cut  fissures  in 
the  Ghats  with  blows  of  his  axe.''  Doubtless  the  Asokastami 
is  the  survival  of  some  primitive  prehistoric  bathing  festival, 
adopted  in  the  usual  catholic  fashion  of  Hinduism,  and 
explained  at  Gauhati,  as  Captain  Gurdon  suggests,  by  the 
legend  of  the  fair  Rukmini's  bathing.  It  is  sad  to  think 
that  we  shall  never  know  the  real,  the  primeval  reason  why 
the  bathing  is  confined  to  the  north  bank. 

Even  more  interesting  than  the  Ai^wakranta  shrine  are 
the  wonderful  ruins  at  Singri  parvat  and  at  Tezpur  in  the 
Darrang  district,  to  which  I  hope  the  Assam  Director  of 
Ethnography  may  be  able  to  turn  his  attention.  At  both 
these  places  are  heaped  vast  blocks  of  carved  granite, 
volutes,  pilasters,  and  images,  some  of  the  blocks  covered 
with  a  curious  conventional  ornament  which  the  modern 
Assamese  calls  "  Daffla  writing."  The  Singri  ruins  are 
visited  in  the  cold  weather  by  pilgrims  from   the  Daffla 
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hills,  who  maintain  that  they  are  relics  of  the  Daffla  rule 
in  the  plains  in  bygone  days.  They  have  doubtless  been 
wrecked  by  some  tremendous  earthquake,  though  there  is 
a  story  that  they  were  blown  up  with  gunpowder  by 
"  Eala  pahar/'  the  Mahomedan  general.  But  assuredly  no 
Mahomedan  gunpowder  could  work  such  havoc  in  buildings 
constructed  solely  of  huge  square  blocks  of  granite  such 
as  modern  engineers  would  find  it  hard  to  move  with  all 
their  appliances.  I  know  of  no  Hindu  legend  which  has 
attached  itself  to  the  Singri  ruins,  which  lie  in  dense  forests 
and  far  from  human  habitation.  The  Tezpur  ruins,  however, 
are  in  the  heart  of  the  modern  civil  station,  and  (I  shudder 
to  tell  it)  the  plinth  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner's  cutcherry 
is  largely  composed  of  carved  granite  blocks.  About  these 
ruins  has  grown  the  pretty  story  of  the  princess  Usha 
and  her  handmaiden  Ghitralekha,  and  the  Assamese  believe 
that  Tezpur  was  once  Mahabalipura,  the  capital  of  her 
grandfather.  This  is  another  instance  of  a  legend  borrowed 
from  Southern  India,  as  are  many  of  those  connected  with 
the  great  Tantric  shrine  of  Eamakhshya  at  Gauhati,  of  which 
Captain  Gurdon  has  probably  much  that  is  interesting  to  tell. 
The  chief  interest  of  these  borrowed  legends  lies  in  their 
adaptation  to  local  conditions,  and  especially  to  the  primitive 
local  beliefs.  We  shall  soon  have  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  E.  A. 
Gait  a  History  of  Hindu  Assam,  and,  as  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  scanty  records,  of  the  Assam  of  pre-Hindu 
days.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  much  of  ancient  belief  and  history 
has  been  obliterated  by  Hindu  legend,  so  that,  for  instance, 
it  is  only  due  to  the  comparatively  recent  conversion  of 
Manipur  to  Hinduism  that  we  happen  to  know  by  how 
quaint  a  fiction  the  Manipuris,  the  Naga  folk  of  Imphal, 
became  ''sons  of  Arjun."  The  local  legends  of  Assam, 
as  containing  traces  of  prehistoric  belief,  are  well  worth 
studying,  and  we  must  hope  that  Captain  Gurdon's  paper  in 
the  Journal  is  a  foretaste  of  further  investigations  into 
shrines  even  more  interesting. — ^Yours  faithfully, 

J.  D.  Anderson. 
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P.S. — Professor  Bamett  has  been  so  good  as  to  write  the 
following  note  on  the  gloka  quoted  above  : — "  This  mantra  is 
apparently  to  be  spoken  in  drinking  the  sacred  waters.  The 
text  may  be  rendered:  *May  that  which  (men  call)  the 
A9oka,  sweetmeat,  agreeable  to  Hara  (Qiva),  grow  up ! 
I  drink.  Make  thou  me,  who  am  oppressed  with  grief,  to  be 
ever  griefless.'  The  difficulty  is  in  the  first  half  of  the 
stanza.  There  is  a  play  on  the  word  agoka^  which  signifies 
both  'sorrowless'  and  the  tree  Jonesia  Agoka,  branches  of 
the  latter  being  used  in  this  ceremony  ;  and,  further,  madhu 
may  also  mean  this  tree,  though  usually  signifying  nectareous 
liquid  (butter,  honey,  etc.),  or  simply  '  sweet.*  Thus,  we 
might  take  fnadhu  mdmaam  as  a  compound  adjective  qualifying 
agokam,  and  meaning  '  sweet  of  flesh,'  or  as  a  compound  noun, 
*  better  and  meat.'  In  any  case,  the  prayer  means  that  food 
is  to  rise  to  the  worshipper,  as  the  A9oka  grows,  in  some 
causal  connection  with  the  latter.  I  strongly  suspect  that 
the  masculine  j/am  should  be  altered  to  the  neuter  pad.  In 
that  case  it  would  be  best  to  take  agokam  as  adjective, 
rendering  *  I  drink  that  which  (I  pray)  may  rise  as  sorrowless 
food  (or  the  like),'  etc.  Water  is  the  source  of  vegetable 
and  other  life." 

July  14,  1900. 


2.   End  of  the  World. 

24,  Buckingham  Gate,  8.  W. 
Aug.  4cth,  1900. 

Dear  Professor  Bhys  Davids, — A  very  widely  spread 
belief  that  the  end  of  the  world  would  take  place  on  the 
night  of  the  13th  November  prevailed  last  year  in  Egypt. 
This  was  no  doubt  connected  with  the  shower  of  Leonids 
which  was  expected  by  the  European  papers  to  be  especially 
brilliant  about  then,  and  the  native  newspapers  started 
reports  which  were  the  cause  of  the  idea  referred  to. 

I  have  heard  that  in  some  of  the  balads  of  Gizeh  the 
inhabitants  camped  out  in  the  desert,  I  suppose  with  a  vague 
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idea  of  escaping,  leaving  their  balads  deserted  and  giving 
thieves  an  opportunity  that  they  did  not  lose. 

Perhaps  this  and  similar  stories  of  people  eating  up  their 
stores  and  beasts,  thinking  it  useless  to  keep  them,  are 
exaggerated,  but  I  can  vouch  for  the  belief  having  been 
held  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  provinces  of  Girgeh 
and  Assyut,  where  I  happened  to  be  at  the  time.  The 
enclosed  copy  of  a  telegram  from  some  cultivators  of  a  small 
town  is  therefore  rather  interesting,  and  I  forward  it  to 
you  in  case  you  should  care  to  give  it  a  place  in  your 
Journal. 

I  note  a  similar  event  having  taken  place  in  1735  a.d. 
recorded  by  El  Jabarti,  vol.  i,  p.  147  (Cairo  ed.). — ^Tours 
sincerely, 

A.  R.  Guest. 


^L^wuJ^  ^Jj^  ^-ij^^^^rf  l5~^  u^^^*  <-^*^^^^  ^  I  J  "^  'VU  ^4Xl^\ 
^  lJ^  sJsJ\  aLJ\  ^j£,  ^^\  .^\jy  iJLs\  c:^^  J  U?^^ 

^^3\  ^  (JlXl J  *m^  L:JU-j1  fj^4zLi  J^pi  ^^  ^m  ^^;-i^li 
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Translation, 

"  To  one  of  the  Government  officials  at  Assyut,  etc. 
"  (A  telegram  dated  14th  November,  1899.) 

"Having  been  directed  by  the  Irrigation  to  sow  any 
land  uncovering  in  the  basin  of  Bani  Sami,  and  we  having 
done  so,  they  have  shut  fast  the  lock  at  Abu  Tij.  The 
water  has  overflowed  the  cultivation  and  drowned  most  of 
it,  and  the  time  for  sowing  the  rest  of  the  basin,  which 
lies  to  the  west  of  the  railway,  upwards  of  6,000  acres,  is 
past,  so  that  it  has  become  profitless  for  cultivation.  And 
we  were  expecting  the  end  of  the  world  on  the  13th  inst., 
according  to  the  newspaper  reports,  but  as  we  still  remain 
alive  we  beg  that  we  may  be  assisted  by  having  the  above 
viewed,  and  that  the  drain  may  be  opened  at  once.  Or 
else  that  we  may  be  excused  from  cultivating  the  land,  and 
that  its  taxes  may  be  remitted,  lest  we  lose  both  the  seeds 
and  the  Government  impost  without  fruit. 

"  From  the  cultivators  of  Nukhailah  "  (a  small  village 
near  Assyut). 

3.    A  NTtimanjari   Quotation   Identified. 

Dear  Sir, — ^While  looking  over  the  MSS.  of  the  Hultzsch 
Collection,  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  I  came 
across  what  is  probably  the  original  of  a  quotation  made  by 
Dya  Dviveda  in  his  Nitiraanjari.  No.  247  of  the  Kaltzsch 
Collection  (see  ZDMG.,  xl,  19),  whose  shelf-mark  in  the 
Bodleian  is  d.  165,  contains  a  Yedanta  work,  the  Saptasutra. 
In  the  colophon  on  f.  12b  it  is  attributed  to  Samkara: 
irtmaC'Chamkardcdryaviracitam  Saptasutram  aamdptam.  It  is 
apparently  a  somewhat  rare  work,  as  Aufrecht  in  his 
Catalogue  Catalogorum,  p.  696a,  only  cites  besides  this  MS. 
three  others,  one  in  Oudh  and  two  in  Benares.  What  claim 
it  has  to  be  ^amkara's  I  do  not  know.  Its  style  seems  too 
simple,  though  its  philosophy  is  pure  Vedantism,  and  as 
Aufiecht  says  (op.  cit.,  p.  6266),  of  the  treatises  attributed  to 
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him  hardly  the  third  part  is  his  own.  If  it  be  not  his,  its 
date  is  quite  uncertaiQ.  The  MS.  is  not  dated,  bat  is 
probably,  to  judge  from  the  paper,  writing,  etc.,  fully 
100  years  old. 

The  pertinent  quotation  occurs  on  f.  16  at  Terse  4.  It 
runs:  andtmabhute  dehaddv  dtniabuddhis  tu  dehindm,  sdvidyd 
tatkrto  hamdhoB  tannydso  mok^a  ucyate.  With  the  first  half 
of  this  stanza  is  identical  the  quotation  in  the  nitiman/ari 
cited  in  J.R.A.S.,  1900,  p.  135.  There  the  work  is  called 
the  Atmavriti,  a  very  curious  title,  not  elsewhere  known.  It 
is  most  probably  merely  a  careless  mistake  on  Dya's  part. — 
Tours  truly, 

A.  B.  Eeith. 

P.S.— Professor  Macdonell  has  pointed  out  to  me,  on  the 
authority  of  Colonel  Jacob,  that  this  verse  also  occurs  in  the 
last  chapter  of  SarvadarSanasamgraha,  p.  167  (ed.  1858),  or 
p.  188  (ed.  1872),  in  this  form  : 

tad  uktam  ;  andtniani  ca  dehdddv  dtmahuddhU  tu  dehindm^ 
avidyd  tatkrto  bandhas  tanndie  moksa  ucyate. 

This  is  the  reading  not  only  of  these  two  editions  but  also 
of  an  undated  edition  in  my  possession,  and  of  the  MS.  in 
the  Bodleian.  But  it  is  distinctly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
SaptasHtra,  so  it  still  is  most  probable  that  the  latter  was 
Byd's  source. 

I  have  just  discovered  that  Professor  Peterson  gave  up  his 
view  of  Byd's  date.  In  his  Report  for  1886-92,  p.  Ix,  he 
writes :  "The  date  assigned  by  me  to  Byd  Bvivedin  is  wrong. 
The  commentary  shows  that  the  line,  in  which  the  date  is 
given,  is  to  be  read 

bindui^araSaraikena  mite  samvati  durdabhe, 
vatsare  maghadukladav  akarot  Dya  tithav  imaqi. 

Dya  Dvivedin,  therefore,  wrote  in  samvat  1550,  and  Professor 
Kielhorn  was  right  in  pointing  out  that  he  often  used 
Sayaua.     See  Ulwar  Catal.,  No.  37." 
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The  date  thus  given,  corresponding  to  a.d.  1493,  is  in 
itself  quite  acceptable.  Bat  the  TJIwar  MS.,  to  judge  from 
the  specimens  in  Peterson,  contains  quite  a  dijQTerent 
recension  of  the  text  from  that  in  the  MSS.  used  by  rae, 
and  gives  Dya's  ancestry  differently,  besides  assigning  to 
him  Anandapura  (perhaps  Yadanagar,  in  Upper  Gujerat)  as 
his  place  of  abode.  So  I  hesitate  to  put  much  confidence 
in  this  date,  unless  further  confirmation  is  forthcoming. 

Oxford,  July,  1900. 


4.  Thb  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Van  : 
Lexicographical  Note. 

Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

August  27,  1900. 

Sir, — In  my  Memoir  on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of 
Van,  Pt.  IV,  Ixxvii,  9  (J.R.A.S.,  January,  1893),  I  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  word  (ois)  uldi  signified  *'  a  post.'' 
An  inscription  of  Argistis  II,  recently  discovered  and 
published  by  Drs.  Belck  &  Lehmann  (Nob,  130  and  131  of 
their  collection)  makes  it  the  equivalent  of  the  ideographs 
OIS  KARANXJ,  and  thus  shows  that  it  was  a  particular  kind  of 
post,  a  "vine-stock"  namely.  Indeed,  as  udulis  was  "a  vine," 
it  is  possible  that  it  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 
"  vineyard  " ;  in  this  case  we  should  have  to  translate  xxiii 
{Menuainei  iildye  Taririai  ini  uldi  Tariria-khi-ni-li  ti-nt),  "  In 
honour  of  Taririas,  the  mother  of  Menuas,  this  has  been 
called  the  vineyard  of  Taririas." 

Now,  the  discovery  of  the  exact  meaning  of  uldis  clears  up 
that  of  another  word,  zaH^,  which  I  had  supposed  to  mean 
"  door."  Zaris,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  saises, 
"  a  gate."  In  Ixxvii,  9,  10,  we  read,  (ois)  ulde  (gis)  zare 
terubi  zaduhi  anv'si-ni-li  Mini ;  in  Ixiv,  1,  2,  alu  (gis)  uldi 
(gis)  zari  [teruni  u  se-kal-]mes  arniusi-ni-li  iS'[tini  c?M-/t  P]  ; 
and  in  Ixxix,  18-21,  terubi  ikuka-khi-ni  kigu  gis-karanu  gis- 
tir-gan  u  se-kal-[mk8]  amimi-ni'li  i8ti[fii']  duli  inani.  Here 
(gis)  zari  or  zare  is  made  the  equivalent  of  the  ideographs 
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OI8-TIR-OAN,  *'  grove  of  the  garden  "  (kistu  sa  mertsti),  and 
sutria  accordingly  must  mean  "  a  garden  grove  "  or  "  plan- 
tation "  consisting  of  peaches  and  pomegranates  and  similar 
trees.  In  W.A.I.,  ii^  23,  57^,  it  is  said  that  iarme,  or  rather 
iarwe,  signified  "a  forest"  or  "g^rove"  (kistu)  in  the  language 
of  &u  (i.e.  &ari  or  Northern  Mesopotamia),  and  by  the 
language  of  Su,  as  I  first  pointed  out  in  the  Academy  (Jan., 
1890,  p.  64),  the  Assyrian  scribes  meant  the  language  of 
MitannL 

A.  H.  Satce. 


l.v.A.fl.  1900.  6S 
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The  Early  Annals  of  the  English  in  Bengal.  By 
C.  R.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Bengal  Educational  Service. 
Volume  II,  part  1.  (London  :  W.  Thacker  &  Co., 
Creed  Lane,  1900.) 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  excellent  work,  the  first 
Yolume  of  which  has  been  already  noticed  on  pp.  178-183 
of  this  Journal  for  January,  1897.  The  present  instalment 
covers  the  years  1711  to  1717.  As  in  the  former  volume, 
there  is  a  very  good  introduction ;  it  gives  an  account  of 
Calcutta  under  the  rule  of  Weltden,  Russell,  and  Robert 
Hedges.  The  Addenda  include  notes  on  the  family  history 
of  these  governors  and  other  subjects  of  interest.  The 
Letters  and  Diaries  of  the  Surman  Embassy  to  the  Great 
Mogul  will,  we  understand,  appear  as  Part  2  of  the  present 
issue.  We  have  several  entries  in  this  volume  relating  to 
that  mission,  and  incidentally,  on  p.  155,  we  have  a  graphic 
and  hardly  overcharged  picture  of  the  way  audience  was 
accorded  by  the  Dihli  emperor  in  the  days  of  his  glory. 

"Whoever  the  Great  MoguU  is  pleased  to  Honour  with 
leave  to  appear  in  his  presence  will  after  he  is  disarmed  be 
admitted  into  a  Court  Yard  where  he  must  stand  exposed 
to  the  weather,  (whatever  it  happens  to  be)  at  the  appointed 
distance  which  will  be  out  of  hearing  a  word  the  King  shall 
speak,  who  looking  out  at  a  window  a  Story  high  in  his 
Fallace  every  man  in  sight  of  him  must  stand  with  his  Arms 
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a  little  crossing  on  his  Stomack  and  his  Toes  close  together 
without  presuming  to  look  up,  when  the  Xing  goes  from  his 
Window  a  Curtain  is  lett  fall  and  every  man  in  the  Court 
Yard  Shuffles  away  without  observing  any  order  this  is 
a  Short  account  of  the  reception  the  King  will  give,  but  his 
Ministers  generally  admit  Foreigners  to  sett  Cross  Legged 
in  their  Presence  and  talk  to  them  but  scarcely  of  their 
business  for  that  must  be  treated  by  means  of  their  under 
officers." 

There  are  a  great  number  of  strange  words  scattered  up 
and  down  these  old  records ;  and,  even  after  Mr.  Wilson  has 
worked  hard  at  them,  there  are  still  many  left  without 
explanation.  One  or  two  instances  may  be  given.  The  odd 
word  Botard  on  p.  175,  evidently  the  title  of  some  Mogul 
official,  is,  we  would  suggest,  meant  for  Buyutdt,  formed  by 
a  double  plural  from  Bait  (Arabic),  a  house,  Buyut^  houses. 
The  proper  form  for  the  holder  of  the  office  is  BuyUtdtl ;  but 
it  is  generally  contracted  into  Buputdt,  of  which  Botard  is  an 
easy  corruption.  The  duties  of  the  office  were  connected 
with  the  enforcement  of  escheats  to  the  Crown,  and  the 
collection  of  the  hated  Poll  Tax  or  Jizt/d. 

The  swanagur  of  the  same  page  is  for  Siwdnik-nigdr,  news- 
writer,  an  official  who  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
Waqa^h-navls,  the  official  journal-keeper  or  recorder.  The 
latter  prepared  a  gazette  or  record  of  official  acts,  changes  of 
officials,  and  so  forth ;  the  former,  the  Siwdnih-nigdr,  was 
a  sort  of  spy  or  retailer  of  gossip  and  complaints.  Both 
of  these  officials  were  in  direct  communication  with  the 
Ddroghah-i-ddk  (Superintendent  of  the  Post)  at  the  emperor's 
court,  and  they  sent  in  weekly  or  fortnightly  reports.  On 
p.  289,  under  the  date  of  25th  November,  1717,  we  see  that 
when  the  mace-bearer  (Ourz-barddr),  a  very  important 
personage,  arrived  from  Court  with  the  imperial  farmdns 
granted  to  the  East  India  Company  by  FarruUisiyar,  the 
Wdqa'h-navis  and  the  Siwdnih-nigdr  both  came  down  with 
other  officials  from  Hiigli,  *'  to  take  notice  of  Ceremonys  and 
Respect  we  mett  and  received  the  King's  favours  with,"  and 
both  received  a  present  of  broadcloth  for  their  pains. 
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Dialogues  op  the  Buddha.  Translated  from  the  Pali  [of 
the  Digha  Nikaya]  by  T.  W.  Bhys  Davids.  Being 
Sacred  Books  of  the  Buddhists,  Tolume  iL  (London, 
1899.) 

One  is  sometimes  tempted  to  wish  that  there  might  grow 
up  a  body  of  international  law  for  scholars — pandicca^ 
dhamma,  so  to  say — ^whioh  should  provide,  among  other 
things,  a  pillory  for  those  sinners  against  all  the  economics 
of  scientific  advance  who  edit  texts  and  do  not  also  translate 
them.  The  comprehending  of  a  hard  text  and  the  editing 
thereof  must  proceed  pari  passu.  When  the  editing  lb 
done,  and  well  done,  who  in  all  the  world  is  so  well 
qualified  to  say  what  it  means  as  the  editor  P  His  peculiar 
qualifications  are  the  fruit  of  long  and  special  study,  and 
are  often  simply  thrown  away — so  far  as  his  colleagues 
are  concerned — by  his  neglect  to  use  them  for  the  con- 
struction of  what  is,  after  all,  the  most  convenient,  the 
briefest,  and  the  best  of  all  comments,  a  good  translation. 
I  am  convinced  that  Indian  studies  would  have  been  a  more 
important  factor  in  the  intellectual  life  of  our  day,  and 
even  that  they  would  have  made  better  progress,  had  the 
masters  of  Indology  devoted  more  of  their  time  to  the  work 
of  translation  and  popular  exposition.  This  work  is  too 
often  left  to  second-rate  men,  and  with  results  that  are 
lamentable.  "  What  is  the  use  of  your  erudition  P " 
"  What  rapport  can  you  establish  between  your  department 
of  science  and  the  material,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  needs 
of  to-day  P''  Such  are  some  of  the  blunt  questions  that 
confront  the  scholar  of  the  English-speaking  world,  and 
that  may  not  be  ignored  with  top-lofty  indifference. 

The  Parliament  of  Religions  at  Chicago  in  1893  awakened 
great  interest  in  the  Eastern  systems;  and  ever  since  that 
time  there  has  been  here  in  New  England  a  steady  suc- 
cession of  expositors  and  teachers  of  the  religious  life  and 
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beliefs  of  India.  There  has  come  into  Yogae  a  dabbling 
with  the  'isms'  of  the  Land  of  the  Rose-apple,  which  has 
often  been  directed  or  misdirected  by  worse  than  half- 
knowledge  of  what  those  'isms'  really  signify.  And  its 
mischieyoos  outgrowth  has  been  a  flabby  mongrel  eclecticism. 

Very  timely,  therefore,  is  the  appearance  in  English  form 
of  such  ancient  and  authoritative  texts  of  Buddhism  as  are 
these  Dialogues  of  the  Digha  Nikaya,  and  withal  from  so 
masterly  a  hand  as  that  of  Professor  Bhys  Davids.  He, 
at  any  rate,  has  not  shirked  the  work  of  translation,  as 
no  less  than  six  volumes  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East 
attest.  Thirteen  suttas,  or  considerably  over  a  third  of 
the  Pali  original  of  the  Digha,  were  edited  by  him,  with 
the  collaboration  of  Professor  Estlin  Carpenter,  about  ten 
years  ago ;  and  a  little  earlier  appeared  Buddhaghosa's 
comment  on  the  first  seven  of  these  suttas  from  the  same 
hands.  The  translation  before  us  just  covers  those  first 
thirteen  suttas.  And  it  is  most  pleasant  to  learn  from  an 
incidental  note  on  p.  239  that  Davids  has  definitively 
planned  to  give  us  more  (let  us  hope,  the  whole)  of  the 
Digha  in  English. 

Some  of  the  suttas  have  an  especial  interest  for  us,  in 
that  they  were  among  the  very  first  Buddhist  texts  to 
become  known  in  the  West.  The  ''Perfect  Net"  was 
translated  by  Gogerly  over  fifty  years  ago ;  and  the  "  Fruits 
of  the  Life  of  a  Recluse/'  a  little  later  by  the  great  Burnouf, 
the  version  being  hidden  away  as  a  kind  of  excursus  to 
his  note  on  the  technical  term  klegriy  which  forms  the  second 
appendix  to  his  ''  Lotus  "  !  Marvellous  as  are  the  erudition 
and  breadth  of  grasp  displayed  in  Burnouf*s  big  quarto, 
it  does  seem  as  if  a  few  compact  octavos  like  the  one  before 
us,  each  laying  before  students  of  the  Occident  a  distinct 
and  important  text,  were  much  more  likely  to  be  of  practical 
service. 

The  intrinsic  interest  of  the  Digha,  however,  seems  to 
me,  if  I  may  venture  so  comprehensive  a  statement,  to 
transcend  that  of  almost  any  other  scripture  of  the  Buddhist 
canon.     It  is  the  last  forty-five  years  of  Gotama's  life  that 
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made  it  what  it  has  been  for  humanity.  Barren  indeed 
they  are  of  such  striking  incidents  as  form  the  themes  of 
the  beautiful  and  touching  legends  of  his  childhood  and 
young  manhood;  but  he  was,  above  all,  a  great  teacher; 
and  it  is  his  teachings,  that  is  to  say,  the  very  essence  of 
his  life-work,  that  we  find  presented,  with  great  directness, 
in  the  Digha  and  the  Majjhima. 

The  translation  premises  some  interesting  general  con- 
siderations concerning  the  Sacred  Books.  The  Pitakas  were 
known  and  regarded  as  authoritative  at  the  time  of  the 
Milinda,  say  the  beginning  of  our  era.  It  is  to  the  Five 
Nikayas  that  Tissa,  in  the  Katha-Yatthu,  which  he  wrote 
about  250  B.C.,  regularly  appeals.  In  the  inscriptions  of 
the  same  date  already  adduced  by  Biihler  and  Hultzsch 
(Epigr.  Ind.,  ii,  93),  the  "  followers  or  reciters  of  the 
Five  Nikayas ''  are  clearly  mentioned  ;  and  Afoka's  Bhabra 
edict  recommends  to  the  Order  as  especially  edifjring  some 
seven  passages,  no  less  than  five  of  which  have  been 
identified  in  the  Nikayas.  The  method  of  Buddha's  teaching 
has  much  that  reminds  us  of  the  Socratic ;  and  the  essence 
of  his  doctrine  was,  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  his  day, 
couched  in  set  forms  or  sutras,  which  served  as  the  themes 
to  the  endless  variations  which  constitute  the  most  striking 
stylistic  peculiarity  of  the  Buddhist  literature.  At  Buddha's 
death,  his  \67ta  were  collected  by  his  disciples  and  form  the 
substance  of  the  Four  Great  Nikayas  (although  hardly  put 
into  final  shape  till  half  a  century  later),  and  were  so 
handed  down  for  a  couple  of  generations  by  oral  tradition. 

Most  illuminating  is  Davids's  exposition  (pp.  206-8, 
232-3)  of  the  attitude  of  mind  in  which  Gotama  conducted 
his  religious  disputations.  He  truly  puts  himself  in  his 
opponent's  place;  refrains  from  disturbing  his  prejudices 
harshly ;  makes  the  most  of  such  points  as  are  common  to 
both;  and  thus,  with  marvellous  patience  and  dignity,  he 
leads  the  questioner  on,  until  at  last  he  has  shown  him 
**  a  more  excellent  way."  In  the  Kassapa-dialogue  (p.  232, 
note)  "  Kassapa  uses  the  word  Brahmana  in  his  own  sense ; 
that  is,  not  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  of  the  ideal  religieux. 
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Gotama,  in  his  answer,  keeps  the  word ;  but  he  means 
something  quite  different,  he  means  an  Arahat."  Just  such 
apergus  as  these  are  most  helpf  al ;  they  do  more  than  any 
dictionary  or  minate  comment  to  effect  for  the  young 
student  of  Buddhism  in  his  new  and  strange  environment 
what  I  may  call  his  mental  acclimatization. 

As  for  the  actual  substance  of  the  dialogues,  although  it 
cannot  well  be  summarized,  some  notion  of  it  may  yet  be  given. 
Davids  renders  the  title  of  the  first  as  "  The  Perfect  Net," 
a  happy  version  of  a  happy  title :  for  in  this  dialogue  the 
holders  of  the  sixty-two  "  views  "  are  completely  enmeshed, 
as  might  be  the  fishes  of  a  little  pool  which  some  fisher 
should  drag  with  a  fine-meshed  net.  The  speculators  whom 
Gotama  here  confutes  are  those  who  proceed  from  the 
traditional  theory  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  '*  a  soul," 
an  individual  entity,  continuous,  and  separate  from  the  body. 
The  denial  of  this  theory  is  (with  the  assertions  that  all 
things  are  transitory  and  that  all  things  are  misery)  one 
of  the  three  fundamental  elements  of  Buddhist  doctrine. 
The  **Net,"  therefore,  very  properly  comes  first;  and,  no 
less  appropriately,  the  dialogue  that  aims  to  justify  the 
establishment  of  an  Order  comes  immediately  after  it,  as 
second.  That  these  two  dialogues  held  a  very  important 
place  in  the  oldest  tradition  is  highly  probable  (p.  59). 
Ostensibly,  the  subsequent  dialogues  deal  with  less  funda- 
mental matters :  the  third  is  a  question  of  caste  ;  the  fourth 
asks  what  is  the  true  Brahman?  the  fifth,  what  the  true 
sacrifice?  the  seventh,  is  the  soul  the  same  as  the  body? 
Others  treat  of  the  mystic  trance,  the  miraculous  powers,  and 
so  on ;  while  the  last  is  of  surpassing  interest  in  itself  and 
as  indicating  that  the  flower  of  Indian  mysticism  was  as  full 
blown  as  the  blossom  of  the  monism  of  the  TJpanishads  in 
Buddha's  own  day. 

The  lofty  morality  and  noble  thought  of  these  dialogues 
constitute  of  course  their  best  claim  upon  our  interest,  but 
not  their  sole  claim.  Incidentally  they  abound  in  matter 
of  the  deepest  significance  for  the  student  of  Indian  history 
and  antiquities.     We  have  here  a  passage  about  the  great 
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heretios  or  Titthijas,  among  them  the  famous  Jaina,^ 
Niga];^tha  Natapatta,  p.  66.  At  p.  220,  the  translator  dis- 
enaaes  a  carious  list  of  ten  classes  of  religieux  from  the 
Anguttara ;  and  in  the  Kassapa-sutta,  p.  227,  we  have 
details  of  the  strange  yagaries  to  which  the  practice  of 
asceticism  led.  The  opening  sections  of  the  Samailiia-phala 
(which,  by  the  way,  have  much  of  uncommon  interest  and 
beauty)  yield  a  valuable  datum  as  to  the  calendar  and  the 
beginning  of  the  year  in  Qravana,  p.  66.  Here,  too,  we 
see  how  the  '*  Three  Refuges "  and  the  "  Five  Precepts  " 
(p.  182)  and  the  "Noble  Eightfold  Way"  (p.  226)  are 
represented  as  the  immediate  teachings  of  Gotama  himself. 

The  translator  fails  not  to  bring  out  in  a  striking  manner 
how  much  there  is,  commonly  credited  to  Buddhism,  which 
is  in  fact  pre*Buddhistic:  so,  for  example,  the  Four  Raptures 
or  Ecstatic  Trances,  p.  51.  It  is  well  that  this  truth  should 
be  recognized  in  its  wider  applications.  Thus  the  tales  of 
the  Jatakas  are  not  specifically  Buddhistic  nor  Jaina  nor 
Brahmanical.  The  old  motifs  are  simply  Indian.  It  ia  only 
their  setting  that  is  essentially  Buddhistic. 

A  glance  at  the  Index  reveals  the  wealth  of  these  texts  in 
the  most  various  data.  The  list  of  games,  p.  9,  is  especially 
curious,  and  includes  "  games  on  boards  with  eight  or  ten 
rows  of  squares,"  dicing,  jackstraws,  tip-cat,  and  so  on.  An 
attractive  collection  of  the  "  Similes "  of  the  text  is  made 
under  that  heading  in  the  Index,  p.  325.  The  excursus 
on  names  and  nicknames,  p.  193,  makes  all  the  more  earnest 
our  wish  that  the  translator's  Onomastikon  may  not  be  long 
deferred. 

The  annotations  contain  many  valuable  items  supple- 
mentary to  Ohilders.  Meantime,  pending  the  elaboration 
and  publication  of  the  extensive  lexicographical  material  to 
which  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids  alludes  on  p.  xcv  of  her  Dhamma- 


^  My  friend  Mr.  A.  J.  EdmimdB,  of  Philadelphia,  kindly  calls  my  atiention  to 
two  most  important  Buddhist  texts  on  Jainism,  accounts  of  the  death  of 
Mahavira,  the  one  at  Digha  29,  the  other  at  Majjhima  104.  These,  not 
accessible  to  Jacob!  in  1894,  may  be  added  to  the  texts  given  by  him,  S.B.E., 
45,  p.  XV  f. 
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sanga^,  it  would  be  a  meritorious  work  if  some  young 
scholar  should  render  useable  these  explanations  of  hard 
words  now  scattered  through  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East 
and  various  periodicals,  by  means  of  a  simple  and  easily 
constructed  index. 

Many  questions  concerning  the  history  of  Pali  literature  ^ 
almost  settle  themselves  with  the  help  of  good  translations  ^  ; 
their  Uebenichtlichkeii  is  so  great  a  convenience  that  I  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  the  contrary  by  the  most  solemn  assur- 
ances or  contemptuous  gibes  of  the  best  Pali  scholar  living. 
That  the  value  of  the  discoveries  thus  made  is  in  no  wise 
impaired  by  their  obviousness  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
Eutadanta,  p.  173.  This  is  essentially  a  Jataka,  with 
paccuppanna-  and  atita^vaithu  and  samodhdna  complete,  albeit 
with  important  diversities  of  form ;  and  it  is  especially  note- 
worthy, p.  lt>4,  as  not  having  been  incorporated  into  the 
Jataka  book. 

Moreover,  any  extensive  and  efficient  comparative  study 
of  these  texts  in  other  versions  such  as  the  Chinese  or 
Tibetan  is  of  course  impracticable  save  with  the  help  of 
abundant  translations.  I  have  before  me  in  MS.  an  English 
translation  from  the  Tibetan  of  the  Brahmajala  by  my  friend 
the  Hon.  W.  W.  Rockhill.  It  would  be  most  useful  to 
institute  a  thorough  and  careful  comparison.  Thus  the 
Tibetan  cuts  short  at  the  outset  the  interesting  Cula-  and 
Maha-slla,  in  order  apparently  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
first  Bhana-vara,  about  the  Eternalists ;  there  are  differences 
in  the  sequence  of  the  doctrines  confuted;  and  both  the 
Pali  and  the  Tibetan  have  the  same  picturesque  ending. 
But  space  forbids  further  discussion. 

As  I  attach  much  importance  to  a  due  regard  for  the 
convenience  and  the  eyesight  of  the  users  of  a  book, 
I  cannot  forbear  thanking  Professor  Davids  publicly  for  the 
pains  he  has  taken  to  facilitate  reference  from  the  trans- 
lation to  the  original  and  from  the  original  to  the  translation. 


>  See  note  to  p.  240. 

'  Used,  when  they  are  used,  of  oonne,  with  the  originals  at  hand. 
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His  management  of  the  repetitions,  whether  by  references 
looking  backward  or  by  skilful  condensations,  is  marked  by 
practical  good  sense.  I  refer  to  p.  xxi  for  his  theory  of 
their  origin  and  significance,  and  regret  that  I  cannot  here 
report  its  substance. 

If ,  as  in  duty  bound,  I  must  spice  this  notice  with  the 
mention  of  a  flaw  or  two,  I  will  say  that  the  book  is  in 
places  underpunctuated.  Perhaps  a  pound  of  pica  commas 
might  have  been  put  in  to  advantage.  Doubtless  some  of 
Professor  Davids's  friends  have  already  chafEed  him  on  the 
over-frequency  of  his  pet  locution  "  set  out."  On  the 
whole,  I  like  "  The  Exalted  One  "  for  Bhagavant,  whether 
it  is  the  Ghandogya  ITpanishad  or  a  Buddhist  sutta  that  I  am 
Englishing.  Where  capitals  are  used  in  rendering  names 
like  "Great  Wood"  or  "Gabled  Hall,"  p.  197,  I  think 
the  omission  of  the  definite  article  would  be  a  distinct 
improvement.  As  for  an  occasional  misprint  (concensus, 
p.  211;  ntvara,  p.  233;  "398"  for  "389,"  p.  19«), 
I  remember  that  Bohtlingk  once  told  me  that  he  believed 
in  leaving  a  few  any  way — for  the  critics,  I  think  he  said, 
or  (to  put  it  in  Yedic  phrase)  as  a  sop  to  the  Dogi  of  Yama. 
Besides,  Davids  will  retort,  "The  better  is  the  foe  of  the 
good ! "  and  who  am  I  that  I  should  answer  him  on  that 
point  P 

But  enough.  Let  me  end  by  calling  attention  once  more 
to  the  lofty  antithesis  of  religion  and  dogma  which  informs 
the  argumentations  of  the  Digha ;  to  the  gentleness  and 
dignity  of  the  Teacher's  spirit;  and  to  the  tnettd  which  is 
naught  else  than  St.  Paul's  aydinjy  "  that  suffereth  long  and 
is  kind,  seeketh  not  her  own,  thinketh  no  evil."  Truly, 
much  of  the  book  may  be  read  with  profit  as  a  guide  of  life. 
Would  that  our  modern  Jingoes  might  take  a  lesson  from  it ! 

C.  R.  Lanman. 

Harvard  UniversUi/. 
July,  1900. 
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KOTES  OF  THE   QUARTER. 

(Jaly,  August,  September,  1900.) 


I.    Notes  and  News. 

Mk.  a.  B.  Keith,  who  has  taken  his  degree  in  Sanskrit 
and  Pali  at  Oxford,  is  now  engaged  there  in  preparing 
a  catalogue  of  the  Hultzsch  Collection  of  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library. 


THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 

On  July  11th  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
presented  the  Jubilee  Gold  Medal  for  1900  to  Dr.  E.  W. 
West.  The  presentation  took  place  at  Marlborough  House. 
There  were  present — Lord  Reay,  President;  Sir  Charles 
Lyall,  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  and  Sir  W,  Lee  Warner,  Vice- 
Presidents  ;  and  the  following  Members  of  Council :  Mr. 
Arbuthnot,  Mr.  Brandreth,  Dr.  Cust,  Mr.  Fleet,  Dr.  Gaster, 
Mr.  Kay,  Mr.  Lyon,  Professor  Macdouell,  Dr.  Thornton, 
Mr.  Wollaston,  and  the  Secretary,  Professor  Rhys  Davids. 
His  Royal  Highness  said : 

The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  has  founded  a  Gold  Medal  for 
Oriental  scholarship,  and  has  chosen  as  the  medallist  for  this 
year  Dr.  E.  W.  West,  who,  born  in  1824,  was  employed 
as  civil  engineer  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  from  1844  to 
1866.     His    duties   taking    him   near    the  Buddhist   cave 
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temples  of  which  there  are  so  many  near  the  Western 
capital,  Mr.  West  became  interested  in  the  inscriptions. 
In  order  to  understand  them  he  studied  Pali;  and  his 
first  scholarly  work  was  a  glossary  of  words  in  the  great 
chronicle,  The  Maha  Yamsa  of  Ceylon,  written  in  Pali: 
this  was  never  published.  But  Mr.  West  published  in  1861 
and  1862,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  facsimiles  of  the  inscriptions  he  had 
copied  at  the  Kanheri  and  Nasik  Caves. 

Shortly  after  this,  however,  Mr.  West's  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  records  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion  in  the 
Avesta  and  Pahlavi  dialects  of  ancient  Persia.  On  his 
retirement  from  active  service,  in  1866,  he  spent  three 
years  at  Miinchen — there  was  no  provision  in  England  for 
the  purpose — in  studying  with  Professor  Haug  these  ancient 
records.  In  1870  he  published,  at  his  own  expense,  the 
Mainyo-i-Khard  (or  "Spirit  of  Wisdom"),  and  in  1872, 
in  conjunction  with  Professor  Haug,  three  other  old  Persian 
texts. 

He  then  began  to  work  at  translations,  and  from  1880  to 
1897  published  five  volumes  in  the  Oxford  series  of  trans- 
lations of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  all  these  being  from 
the  Pahlavi.  Dr.  West  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest 
living  authority  on  Pahlavi  literature ;  and  the  elaborate 
introductions  and  notes  to  the  texts  he  had  thus  been  the 
first  to  render  into  English  are  a  mine  of  information  on 
the  history  of  the  Zoroastrian  faith  and  on  the  very  difficult 
literature  in  which  the  remains  of  its  ancient  records  are 
preserved.  No  one  else  could  have  done  the  work  he  has 
done  so  well  —  work  distinguished  not  only  by  unique 
knowledge,  but  by  a  sobriety  of  judgment  most  important 
for  a  solution  of  the  historical  problems  involved. 

Dr.  E.  W.  West  is  an  Honorary  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Miinchen,  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society,  and  a  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  Bavarian  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  Besides 
the  above  works,  Dr.  West  has  published  a  History  of 
Pahlavi  literature  in  the  Orundriss  der  IranUe/ien  Philologie 
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and  numerous  articles  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society. 

I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  handing  to  you,  Dr.  West, 
this  Medal,  awarded  to  you  by  the  Society  in  consideration 
of  your  distinguished  services  to  the  objects  the  Society  was 
founded  to  promote. 

His  Royal  Highness  then  handed  the  Medal  to  Dr.  E.  W. 
West;  and  the  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  gave 
expression  to  its  most  respectful  and  grateful  thanks  for  the 
honour  thus  conferred  by  His  Royal  Highness  upon  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society. 


AN   INTERESTINa    CEREMONY   AT   JTTNAGIDH.* 

On  Monday,  the  4th  inst..  Colonel  C.  W.  H.  Sealy, 
Alienation  Settlement  Officer,  Junagadh  State,  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  building  to  be  erected  over  the 
ancient  rock-inscriptions  of  Asoka,  Rudradama,  and  Skanda- 
gupta,  on  the  way  to  the  GKmar  Hills. 

H.H.  the  late  Nawab  Saheb,  Mahabatkanji,  K.C.S.I.,  the 
father  of  the  present  Nawab  Saheb,  had  erected .  a  sinall 
building  over  the  rock  to  save  the  inscriptions  from  the 
ravages  of  time.  This  was  done  twenty  years  back ;  but 
H.H.,  moved  by  the  reverence-inspiring  suggestions  of  the 
Sanskrit  scholars  and  other  eminent  personages  who  visited 
this  place,  decided  some  time  ago  to  get  a  more  suitable 
building  put  up  over  the  rock  in  keeping  with  its  world- 
wide renown  and  historic  importance. 

There  was  a  pretty  large  gathering  in  the  pandal  of 
Amirs,  officials  of  the  State,  and  several  Shethias,  who  had 
commenced  to  arrive  from  5  p.m.,  and  by  the  time  H.H. 
Nawab  Saheb  Sir  Rasulkhanji,  accompanied  by  the  Heir 
Apparent,  Yali-e-hed  Sher   Zumakhanji,  Madar-ul-Maham 

1  Abridged  from  The  Kathiawar  Timei  of  June  9th,  1900. 
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Vizier  Baha-ud-deen-bhai,  C.I.E.,  and  Diwan  Rao  Bahadur 
Ghunilal,  arrived,  the  Shamiana  was  filled  with  audience  and 
spectators.  His  Highness  and  suite  were  shortly  followed 
by  Colonel  Sealy,  accompanied  by  the  Naib  Diwan  Khasusiat 
Dastagah  Purushottamrai  Jhala. 

The  Diwan  Saheb  Khasusiat  Dastagah,  Rao  Bahadur 
Chunilal  Sarabhai,  addressed  Colonel  Sealy  on  behalf  of  His 
Highness  as  under  : — 

Colonel  Sbalt, — I  am  desired  by  His  Highness  the  Kawab 
Saheb  to  express  to  you  the  great  pleasure  it  has  given  him  to  see 
that  you  have,  in  compliance  with  His  Highness'  wishes,  kindly 
consented  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  a  more  suitable  building 
which  His  Highness  intends  to  erect  over  the  world-renowned 
rock -inscriptions  of  Asoka,  Rudradama,  and  Skandagupta,  which 
have  from  times  immemorial  graced  this  city,  and  which  form  an 
object  of  unabated  interest  to  visitors  and  men  of  letters  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  edicts  of  Asoka,  preaching  as  they  do  unreserved  toleration, 
universal  benevolence,  moral  obligation,  etc.,  have  justly  been  held 
in  veneration  by  successive  generations;  and  many  of  the  dis- 
tinguished savants  who  have  from  time  to  time  visited  this  place 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  these  precious  relics  of  antiquity  housed 
in  an  elegant  building.  His  Highness'  eminent  friend  and  well- 
wisher.  Sir  Charles  Ollivant,  who  has  been  Political  Agent  of  this 
Province,  and  is  now  a  Member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  was  also  desirous,  with  his 
wonted  well-known  keen  interest  in  matters  of  history,  ancient  and 
modem,  of  Gujarat  and  Kathiawad,  to  see  that  a  befitting  building 
was  erected  over  this  rare  treasure. 

The  idea  of  such  a  building  was  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  His 
Highness,  and  enquiries  were  therefore  at  once  instituted  by  the 
administration  as  to  the  nature  of  the  building  and  the  style  of 
architecture  that  would  best  suit  the  purpose. 

The  design  has  just  been  settled,  and  now  as  your  labours  as 
Alienation  Settlement  Officer  in  this  State  have  been  completed, 
and  you  are  about  to  rejoin  your  appointment  in  the  British 
Service,  His  Highness  considers  it  most  fitting  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of  the  proposed  building 
over  these  old  rock-inscriptions  should  be  performed  by  you,  and 
that  your  esteemed  name  should  be  connected  with  the  edifice  that 
is  to  be  the  future  receptacle  of  this  glorious  relic  of  the  past, 
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particularly  because  in  the  course  of  your  duties  as  Alienation 
Settlement  Officer  of  the  State  you  have  often  had  to  come  across, 
decipher,  consider,  and  form  opinion  on  many  ancient  writings  and 
learn  in  detail  the  past  history  of  Saurashtra,  because  your  services 
in  this  direction  have  been  found  to  be  very  valuable  and  meri- 
torious, and,  above  all,  because  you  have  always  taken  a  warm 
interest  in  rare  monuments  of  ancient  history  like  the  one  we  now 
see  before  us. 

That  the  Junagadh  State  is  keenly  alive  to  the  high  value 
attached  to  these  rock-carved  inscriptions,  which  have  withstood 
the  ravages  of  time,  will  be  amply  testified  by  the  fact  that  with 
a  view  to  provide  against  future  contingencies,  and  to  leave  to 
generations  yet  to  come  another  memento  (should  the  present  one 
perchance  give  way  in  course  of  ages)  of  the  past  greatness  of 
the  Empire  of  which  Saurashtra  formed  a  not  unconspicuous  portion, 
arrangement  has  beeu  made  and  the  work  is  commenced  to  have 
these  inscriptions  copied  on  a  rock  of  equal  solidity  which  has 
fortunately  been  found  in  its  vicinity,  and  to  add  to  these  inscrip- 
tions a  short  account  of  the  present  period. 

During  the  dire  calamity  and  distress  of  the  severe  famine  that 
we  are  on  this  side  passing  through,  all  that  human  aid  can  do  to 
afford  relief  to  the  persons  requiring  it  has  been  and  is  being  done, 
and  numerous  works  of  public  utility,  varying  in  magnitude  and 
importance  to  the  ryots,  have  been  started  in  different  parts  of  this 
State;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  advent  of  the  monsoon, 
which  we  all  look  forward  to  so  eagerly,  and  indications  of  whose 
near  approach  are  already  visible,  will  reopen  the  usual  resources 
and  avocation  of  those  now  labouring  in  distant  lands  for  want  of 
the  same,  and  establish  them  once  more  in  peace  and  prosperity  in 
their  homes. 

I  cannot  help  adding  that  the  pleasure  of  this  occasion  would  have 
been  much  augmented  by  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Sealy,  who  is  now 
in  England,  and  who  has  with  her  genial  and  obliging  disposition, 
her  kind-heartedness  and  courtesy,  willingly  Joined  you  in  all 
social  functions  of  the  State  during  your  stay  here.  His  Highness 
regrets  her  absence,  and  hopes  you  will  kindly  convey  to  her  his 
best  thanks  for  the  trouble  she  hcM  taken  on  His  Highness'  behalf. 

With  these  brief  remarks,  I  request,  on  behalf  of  His  Highness, 
that  you  will  oblige  us  by  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
building. 

The  same  having  been  translated  into  Oujarati  for  the 
behalf  of  the  non-English-kQOwing  members  of  the  audience 
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by  Rao    Bahadur  Gulabdas    Laldas   Nanavati,   our    State 
Judicial  Councillor,  Colonel  Sealy  spoke  as  follows: — 

YOUE  HlOHirSSS,  WaZIR  BaHAUDDINBHAI  SaHEB,  DiWAK  CmTKILAL, 

Amibs,  and  Officials  of  the  Stats — 

GEKTLEVEir, — Before  proceeding  to  the  ceremonial  part  of  the 
function  for  which  we  are  assembled  to-day,  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  for  me  to  say  a  few  words.  And  first  I  must  thank  Your 
Highness  for  the  very  appreciatiye  terms  in  which  you  have 
deemed  fit  to  refer  to  Mrs.  Sealy  and  to  myself,  as  well  as  for  the 
Tory  kind  thought  which  has  prompted  Your  Highness  to  assign 
this  pleasant  task  to  myself.  I  am  quite  sure  that  Sir  Charles 
Ollivant  will  be  gratified  to  hear  of  this  day's  proceedings,  than 
whom  the  State  of  Junagadh  possesses  no  truer  friend  and  well- 
wisher. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  terms  of  the  various 
edicts  which  are  engraved  on  this  rock  before  us.  Those  edicts 
have  been  translated  and  commented  on  by  numbers  of  dis* 
tinguiehed  archeologists  and  savants,  and  there  are,  no  doubt, 
many  among  you  who  know  a  good  deal  more  about  them  than 
I  can  profess  to  do. 

But  perhaps  I  shall  not  be  far  out  in  saying  that  those  ediots, 
ancient  though  they  be,  preach  a  code  of  morality  and  civilisation 
which  is  for  all  ages.  The  sword  having  been  laid  down,  the 
ruler  of  a  vast  kingdom  has  here  indicated  the  direction  in  which 
his  efforts  were  then  directed,  viz.,  in  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  his  subjects,  the  observance  of  charity  and  kindness  to 
men  as  well  as  to  animals,  and  the  encouragement  to  be  given  to 
philosophy  and  morals. 

That  monuments  of  this  kind  deserve  all  the  care  that  can  be 
bestowed  upon  them  is  a  self-evident  fact,  and  when  such  an 
authority  as  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  has  spoken  on  the  subject, 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  anything. 

But  I  think  it  is  a  happy  coincidence  that  this  day's  ceremony 
should  be  synchronous  with  what  we  all  hope  will  be  the  termina- 
tion of  a  famine  than  which  none  sorer  has  afflicted  this  province 
within  the  memory  of  living  men.  If  the  grievous  affliction,  which 
has  visited  Katbiawad  in  common  with  Gujarat  and  other  even 
larger  tracts  of  country,  has  taught  both  rulers  and  ruled  one 
lesson  more  than  another,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  entire  mutual  inter- 
dependence of  the  one  upon  the  other.  Without  his  patient  ryots 
the  chief  cannot  obtain  the  sinews  of  war  or  the  means  to  advance 
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the  arts  of  peace,  aad  without  the  application  of  such  means  to 
useful  public  works  the  condition  of  the  ryot  can  never  be 
ameliorated. 

I  therefore  look  upon  this  day's  ceremony  as  an  indication  that 
Your  Highness  intends  to  carry  on  the  beneficent  ideas  of  the 
famous  Asoka,  of  which  good  intention  so  many  examples  already 
exist  in  this  State,  and  more  especially  in  its  capital.  The  famine 
has  necessitated  the  undertaking  of  numerous  works  of  improvement, 
all  tending  more  or  less  to  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
community,  and  if  it  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  cultivating  class 
to  the  necessity  of  making  the  utmost  use  of  the  means  in  their 
power  and  the  desirability  of  laying  up  something  in  times  of 
prosperity  for  days  of  adversity,  the  visitation  will  be  a  blessing  in 
disguise. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring  the 
regret  with  which  I  see  my  connection  with  this  State  severed.  It 
is  a  State  of  peculiar  interest  to  all  connected  with  Kathiawad, 
and  I  need  hardly  say  that  during  our  stay  therein  Mrs.  Sealy  and  I 
have  received  every  attention  and  consideration  from  Your  High- 
ness and  all  your  officers  with  whom  it  has  been  our  fortune  to 
come  ia  contact,  and  we  shall  always  look  back  to  our  stay  in 
Junagadh  with  particular  satisfaction. 

And  now,  Your  Highness,  I  am  entirely  at  your  disposal  to 
carry  out  what  is  required  of  me. 

The  above  having  been  explained  to  the  audience  in 
Gujarati  by  Rao  Bahadur  Gulab  Das,  His  Highness  took 
Colonel  Sealy  to  the  place  where  the  foundation-stone  was 
to  be  laid,  which,  on  being  done,  the  band  struck  up  a  few 
notes  of  joy,  as  the  usual  declaration  of  the  foundation-stone 
being  well  and  truly  laid  was  made,  and  on  their  return 
to  tbe  Shamiana  bouquets  and  gaslands  of  flowers,  attar 
and  pan  supari,  were  distributed. 

Colonel  Sealy  then  drove  back  to  his  bungalow,  accompanied 
by  the  Naib  Dewan,  while  His  Highness  the  Nawab  Saheb, 
the  Vizier  Saheb,  and  the  Divan  drove  to  the  Bhavnath 
Kelief  Camp  and  works  at  the  foot  of  the  Girnar,  where 
there  have  been  a  poor-house  having  about  one  thousand 
inmates  and  about  six  thousand  relief-seekers,  working  for 
nearly  eight  months  past. 

J.R.A.8.  1900.  54 
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GOLD    MEDAL    FUND. 

In  1897  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  established 
a  Jubilee  Gold  Medal,  to  be  awarded  every  third  year,  as 
an  encouragement  to  Oriental  learning  amongst  English- 
speaking  people  throughout  the  world;  and  to  meet  the 
expense  contributions  were  invited  from  those  interested  in 
the  scheme. 

A  beautiful  design  was  prepared,  and  dies  engraved,  by 
Mr.  Pinches;  the  first  Medal  was  awarded,  on  the  report 
of  a  Committee  of  Selection,  to  Professor  Cowell,  and 
was  presented  to  him  by  Lord  Reay  at  a  Special  General 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  the  proceedings  of  which  will  be 
found  reported  in  the  Journal  for  July,  1898.  The  second 
Medal  was  bestowed  upon  Dr.  E.  W,  West,  and  presented  to 
him  at  Marlborough  House  on  the  11th  of  July,  1900,  by 
H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a  Vice-Patron  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society. 

The  subscriptions  (including  interest  on  deposits)  amounted 

to  £448  10«.  5d.,  and  the  disbursements  (including  cost  of 

die)  to  £100  16>r.  lit/.,  leaving  a  balance  (after  providing  the 

Medal  for  1897  and  for  the  present  year)  of  £347  13s.  6d.,  of 

which  amount  £343  13s.  6^.  was  expended  in  the  purchase 

of  £325  Nottingham  Corporation  3  per  cent.  Irredeemable 

Stock    (a   Trustee    Stock),   and    there  is   therefore   a  sum 

in  hand  of  £4  Os.   Od.      The   amount   invested  forms  an 

Endowment    Fund    which    will    produce     an     income     of 

£9   15s.  0^.  per   annum.       As   this  provides  the   amount 

which  will  be  required,  the  Fund  in  question  is  complete, 

and   the   subscription   lists  will  be   closed   so   soon   as  all 

outstanding  donations  have  been  received. 

A.  N.  WOLLASTON, 

Chairman  of  CommitUe. 
RoTAL  Asiatic  Socibtt, 
22,  Albbma&lb  Stbbbt,  London. 
September,  1900. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  QUARTER. 


FIRST  LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Mr.  F.  F.  Arbuthnot 
Mr.  B.  H.  Baden-Powell. 

Mons.  A.  Barth 

Professor  Bendall      ...     . 
Mr.  H.  Beveridge     ...     . 
Mr.  E.  L.  Brandreth 
Mr.  E.  G.  Browne    ...     . 

Mr.  R.  Bum      

Dr.  0.  Codrington    ...     . 
Professor  E.  B.Cowell     . 
Dr.  R.  N.  Oust     ... 
Professor  Donner  ... 
Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff 

Mr.  J.  F.  Fleet 

Mr.  R.  W.  Frazer    ...     . 

Dr.  M.  Gaster 

Captain  Gerini 

Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Gibb  ...     . 

Mrs.  Gibson       

Sir  Frederick  Goldsmid    . 
Major -General  Gosset 

Mr.  R.  Griffith 

Mr.  R.  Heap     

Sir  W.  Wilson  Hunter     . 

Mr.  W.  Irvine 

Mr.  H.C.Kay 

Mr.  J.  Eenneoy 

His  Highness  Kerala  Yarma 
Mr.  F.  W.  Lawrence 
Dr.  G.  W.  Leitner    ... 
Mr.  Guy  Le  Strange... 
Mrs.  Lewis 


£ 

t. 

d. 

.     2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mr.  R.  LUlej    

Mr.  W.  McDouall  ...  . 
Professor  D.  Margoliouth 
Mr.  C.  J.  Marzetti  ...  . 
Prof.  Barbier  de  Meynard. 
Mr.  F.  D.  Mocatta  ...  . 
Sir  M.  Monier-WilliamB  . 
Sir  William  Muir  ...  . 
Professor  F.  Max  Miiller  ... 
Mr.  R.  A.  E.  NeU    ...     . 

Mrs.  Plimmer    

Mr.  W.  J.  Prenderffast  . 
The  President,  Lord  Reay 
The  Marquess  of  Ripon    . 

Mr.  J.  G.  Scott 

Mons.  i^mile  Senart ...     . 

Mr.  R.  Sewell 

Mr.  C.  H.  Tawney   ...     . 
Colonel  R.  C.  Temple 
Dr.  T.  H.  Thornton...     . 
His  Highness  the  MaharSja 

of  Travancore       

Mr.  Devchand  Uttamchand 
Mr.  M.  J.  Walhouse.. 

Mr.  T.  Watters 

Sir  Raymond  West  .. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Whinfield 
Mr.  A.  N.  Wollaston 


£ 

t. 

d. 

..     1 

0 

0 

..     1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

..     6 

0 

0 

..     2 

0 

0 

..     3 

0 

0 

..     2 

0 

0 

..     1 

1 

0 

..     6 

0 

0 

..    0 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

..     2 

0 

0 

..    2 

2 

0 

..    2 

0 

0 

..     1 

1 

0 

..     1 

1 

0 

..     2 

2 

0 

..     1 

1 

0 

'^    5 

0 

0 

d     1 

1 

0 

..    1 

1 

0 

..    1 

1 

0 

..    3 

0 

0 

..    2 

2 

0 

..    1 

1 

0 

£100 

0 

6 

SECOND    LIST    OF    SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Mr.  H.  J.  Allen 

Mons.  A.  Barth  (2nd  don.) 

Dr.  J.  Bur^^oss 

Mr.  W.  C.  Capper    

Professor  Donner  (2nd  don. 

Dr.  Duka 

General  Forlong        ...     .. 
Mr.  F.  L.  Goldsmid  ... 
Major- General  Gosset  ' 

don.)       ...     ...     . 

Dr.  G.  Grierson..< 
Mrs.  B.  H.  Ho^- 
Mr.  W.  Irvine 
Major-Gener^ 

lawnev  .jm 
Mr.  A.  M.  m 
His  Hij^hueaf 

(2ud  don-' 


£    s. 

d. 

a   1    1 

0 

.   1    I 

0 

1     0 

0 

.      I   10 

0 

.    1    I 

0 

)     2     0 

^ 

.   1   ' 

r 


£  s.  d, 

Mrs.  Lewis  (2nd  don.)       ...     2  2  0 

Mr.  W.  Liipton 1  I  0 

Professor    U.    Margoliouth 

(2n(l  (Ion.)      10  0  0 

*»^- F.D.  Mocatta  (2nddon.)     3  " 
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THIRD    LIST    OF    SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


0  0 

1  0 

2  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 


AnonymoQflperMr.Wollaston  5 
AnonymouB  per  Mr.WoUaston  I 
Mr.  £.  L.  firandreth  (2iid 

don.)       2 

Mr.  £.  Grant  Burls 1 

Kt.  Rot.  Bishop  of  Calcutta  1 

Mr.  Estlin  Carpenter        ...  1 

Dr.  0.  Codrington  (2Dd  don.)  1 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Curzon  (Viceroy 

of  India)        5  0  0 

Dr.  R.  N.  Cost  (2nd  don.)  1  0  D 

Mr.  Clinton  Dawkins       ...  2  0  0 

Sir  Joseph  Fayrer     110 

Captain  Gerini  (2nd don.)...  2  0  0 

Professor  de  Goeje    1  0  0 

Dr.  Grieraon  (2nd  don.)    ...  1  1  0 

Messrs.  Grindlay  &  Co.     ...  6  5  0 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George 

Hanulton  (Sec.  of  State 

for  India)       5  0  0 

Lord  Harris       2  2  0 

Captain  Hatfeild       110 

Mr.  R.  Heap  (2nd  don.)  ...  1  1  0 

Sir  Joseph  Hooker    110 

Sir  W.  Wilson  Hunter  (2nd 

don.)       3  3  0 

Dr.  Kapadia      5  0  0 

Mr.  H.  C.  Kay  (2nd  don.)  I  1  0 

Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  2  2  0 

SirA.  Eemball 2  0  0 

Professor  Kern 10  0 

Professor  Kielhom    2  2  0 

Messrs.  H.  S.  King  &  Co.  5  5  0 

The  Rev.  G.  A.  Langdale...  2  2  0 
Mr.  F.  W.  Lawrence  (2nd 

don.)       110 

Mr.  G.Le  Strange  (2nd  don.)  1  0  0 

Mr.C.J.Marzetti(2nddon.)  1  1  0 

Mr.F.D.  Mocatta(3iddon.)  3  0  0 


Mr.  H.  Morris 

Mr.  W.  Morrison      

Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji     ... 

Mr.  Edmund  Neel    

Sir  Henry  Norman    

Lord  Northbrook      

Lord  Northcote 

Dr.  Pfungst       

SirE.  C.  Ross 

Mr.  P.J.  Rowlands 

Mrs.  Rylands  (2nd  don.)  ... 

Professor  Sachau      

Messrs.     Sampson,     Low, 

Marston,  &  Co 

The  Rev.  Professor  Sayce... 
Sir  Thomas  Seccombe 
Mr.  R.  Sewell  (2nd  don.)... 

Sir  R.  Strachey        

Rt.  ReT.  Sumangala  (High 

Priest  of  Ceylon) 

Major  Sykes      

Mr.  W.  S.  Talbot    

Mr.  C.  H.  Tawney  (Srddon.) 
Rev.  Dr.  Taylor  (2nd  don.) 
Col.  R.  C.  Temple  (2nd  don.) 

Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas 

Sir  A.  C.  Trevor       

H.R.H.  Prince  Yajiranana 
Mr.  T.  Watters  (3rd  don.) 

Professor  Weber       

Lord  Wenlock 

Sir  Raymond  West  (2nddan.) 
Mr.  W.  F.  A.  Wilson      ... 
Mr.  A.  N.  Wollaston  (3rd  don.) 
Sir  Albert  Woods      ... 
Mr.  R.  A.  Yerburgh 


£ 

«. 

If. 

I 

1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

I 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

I 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

I 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

£137     9     0 


FOURTH  LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Anonymous       12    0 

H.H.    Sultan    Muhammad 

the  Agha  Khan     110 

Mr.  F.  F.  Arbuthnot  (2nd 

don.)       2    0    0 

Mr.  D.  G.  Barkley 2    0    0 

Sir  George  Birdwood  ...110 
Mr.  Dhimjibhoy  Bomanji  6  5  0 
Mr. E.G.  Browne  (2nd  don.)  1  1  0 
Dr.  R.  N.  Cust  (3rd  don.)       1    0    0 

Mr.  G.  W.  Forrest 

Dr.  Gaster  (2nd  don.) 
Mr.  H.  C.  Kay  (3rd  don.) 
His  Highness  Kerala  Yarma 

(3rddon.)       10    0 

Bev.  G.  A.  LaDgdale  (2nd 

don.)       2    2    0 


1  1 
1  1 
1     0 


£  «.   d, 

SirC.  J.Lvall 2    2    0 

Professor  Macdonell 110 

Mias  Manning    10    0 

Mr.F.D.Mocatta(4thdon.)  5    0    0 

Mrs.  Plimmer  (2nddon.)...  2    2    0 

Mr.  R.  Sewell  (3rd  don.) ...  1     1     0 

Lord  Stanmore 10    0 

Sir  W.I^  Warner 110 

Mrs.  Wollaston 110 

Mr.  A.  N.  WoUaston  (4th 

don.)       6    0    0 

Mr.  G.  W.  Wollaston     ...  1     1     0 

Miss  Wood        110 


£43    4     0 
[oyer 
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SUBSCRIPTIONB  FBOM   BoMBAT. 


B8. 

Sir  Jamactjee  Jejeebhoy,  Bt.  ...  100 
Sir  Dinsbaw  Manekjee  Petit,  Bt.  100 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Bomonjee  DiuBhaw 

Petit 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  B.  Tyabjee 
Sir  Jebanghir  Cowasjee  Jebanghir, 

Kt 

Messrs.  Merwanjee  &  Hormusjee 

Gama 

Mr.  Jejeebhoy  Framjee  Petit  ... 
The  Hon.  Mr.  P.  M.  Mehta,  CLE. 
Khan    Babadoor    Nourojee   Pes- 

tomee  Vakil,  CLE 

Mr.  Jamsetjee  Ardasir  "Wadia  ... 
Sanis-nl-UIma  Jivanjee  Jamsetjee 

Modi         

Sams-ul-Ulma     Dustoor     Darab 

Pesbotanjee       

Mr.  Adarjee  Mancberjee  Dalai  ... 
Dustoor  Aaikhoeru  Jamaspj ee  ... 
Mr.  Dadabboy  Merwanjee  Jejee-< 

bboy 

Mr.  Dbunjibhov  Bomonjee 

Mr.  Jamsetjee  K*.  Tata      

Mr.  R.  J.  Tata   

Mr.  J.  M.  M.  Jejeebhoy    

Mr.  D.  E.  Wacha       

Mr.  F.  Sorabjee  Taleyarkhan   ... 
Khan  Bahadoor  Hormusjee  Dada- 
bboy   

Khan  Babadoor  Dbunjishaw  H. 

Earaka     

Dr.  R.  N.  Khory 

Mr.      Khursedjee     Kavarwanjee 

Wadya     

Mr.  K.M.  Shroff       

Mr.  Hormusjee  N.  Vakil   

Mr.  Rustom  P.  Jebanghir 

The  Hon.  Mr.  S.  M.  Moses  ... 
Sirdar  Eban  Bahadoor  Dorabjee 

Padamjee 

Mr.  N.  M.  Wadia,  CLE. 
Mr.  Cursetjee  Sorabiee  Framjee 
Mr.  Hormusjee  Eduijee  Allbless 
Mr.  Rustom  jee  Byramjee  Jejeebhoy 

"Matheran**       

Mr.  Dosabhoy  Dadabboy  Allbless 

P.  J 

Mr.  Rustom  S.  Powvala    

Mr.  Framjee  C.  Mehta      

Mr.  N.  H.  Moos 

Mr.  Cowasjee  Dinsbaw  Adenwalla, 

CLE 

Mr.  Dorabjee  Dinsbaw  Adenwalla 
Mr.  Jehangir  Bomonjee  Petit    ... 

Mr.  Xanabhoy  A.  Moos      

Total       

Brought  forward 


Mr.  Sorabjee  Edullee  "Warden  ...  15 

Mr.  Cowasjee  Eduijee  Ean^    ...  6 

Mr.Hormusjee  Bomonjee  Jejeebhoy  6 

Mr.  Dadabboy  Nourojee  Dayar...  5 

A  Parsi  Friend    6 

Mr.  Adamjee  Peerbboy      10 

Mr.  Bezonjee  N.  Kapadia 10 

Mr.  Rehmoobboy  Altana    6 

Mr.  Framroze  R.  Joshi      5 

Mr.  Cursetjee  M.  Banajee 6 

Mr.  Curimoboy  Ebrahim   10 

Messrs.  Visram  Ebrahim  &  Co. ...  10 
SamS'Ul-Ulma  Dustoor  Hosungjee 

Jamaspjee 20 

Mr.      Dosabhoy      Nusserwanjee 

Wadia      10 

Sirdar  Khan    Bahadoor    Cassum 

Mitha       16 

H.H.  the  Rao  of  Cutcb,  G.C.8.I.  76 

The  Hon.  Mr.  JusticeM.  6.  Ranade  20 

Sir  Bhal  Chandra  Eristna 30 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Gokuldas  Candas 

Parekb      10 

Prof .  Abajee  V.  Kathavati        ...  10 

Mr. Vithaldas  Damodar  Thakursey  16 

Mr.  Hormusjee  Sorabjee    16 

Mr.  Damjee  Dewjee 10 

Dr.  Popeet  Prabhuram      15 

Sirdar  Oomar  Jummal        60 

Mr.  S.  D.  Khote 10 

Row  Bahadoor  Ghanasham  Nil- 

kant  Nadkami         10 

Messrs.  Mooljee  Jetha  &  Co.     ...  16 

Mr.  Vigbbucandas  Atmaram      ...  20 

Mr.  Ram  jee  Lakbmidassa 10 

Mr.  Rullonsey  Mooljee      10 

Mr.  Haji  Ismail  Jan  Mahomed  ...  25 

Mr.  Vasoni'ee  Tricomjee  Mooljee  10 

Row  Bahadoor  Vasonjee  Ebim^ee  10 

Row  Bahadoor  Caramsey  Damiee  20 

Mr.  M.  H.  Makba      10 

Mr.  Mooljee  Haridass 26 

Mr.  Framjee  Hormusjee  Setna ...  16 
Mr. Manekjee  Framjee  Hormusjee 

Setna 5 

Mr.  Eduliee  Dinsbaw,  CI  E.    ...  26 

Mr.  Sorabjee  Dadabboy  Dubasb  6 

Mr.  Eaikbosru  Framjee  Modi   ...  5 

Mr.  L.  N.  Banajee     ...     10 

Mr.  M.  N.  Wa<fia      6 

Mr.  Cowasjee  Dadabboy  Dubash  10 

Mr.  S.  E.  SheUim       6 

Mr.  Cumroodin  Amiroodin 6 

Mr.  Shaik  Adam  Esufalli 6 

Mr.  N.  FateaUi 6 

Mr  R.  M.  Sayane      6 


Rupees  1546  = 


£102  14t.  Id, 
£43    4i.  Od. 

£146    18«.  Id. 
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II.    Additions  to  thb  Library. 

Presented  by  the  India  Office. 

Robertson  (Capt.  W.  R.).  Official  Account  of  the  Chitral 
Expedition,  1895.  Fol.     Calcutta,  1898, 

Walters  (Capt.  H.  F.).  Operations  of  the  Malakand  and 
Buner  Field  Force,  1897-98.  Fol.     Simla,  1900. 

Campbell  (F.).  Index  -  Catalogue  of  Indian  Official 
PubUcations  in  British  Maseum  Library. 

4to.    London,  etc.,  1900. 

Peterson  (P.).  A  Sixth  Report  of  Operations  in  Search 
of  Sanscrit  MSS.  in  the  Bombay  Circle,  April,  1895,  to 
March,  1898.  8vo.    Bombay,  1899. 


Presented  by  the  Authors, 

Gibb  (E.  J.  W.).     History  of  Ottoman  Poetry.    Vol.  i. 

8vo.    London,  1900. 
Skeat  (W.  W.).     Malay  Magic ;  with  a  Preface  by  C.  0. 
Blagden.  8vo.     London,  1900. 

West  (E.  W.).     The  Book  of  the  Mainyo-i-Khard. 

8vo.     Stuttgart  &  London,  1871 . 
Bhadkamkar  (H.  M.).     Translation  into  English  of  the 
Aitareya  IJpanishad  with  Sankaracharya's  Bhashya. 

8vo.    Bombay,  1899. 

Hanat  (Dr.  W.).     Die  Atomistische  Grundlage  der  Yaide- 

sikaphilosophie.  8yo.    Rostock,  1900. 

Morris   (H.).     Sir  M.   Monier  -  Williams,    the   English 

Pandit.  Post  8vo.     London,  1900. 

Barth  (A).    Bulletin  des  Religions  de  I'lnde. 

8vo.     Paris,  1900. 
Eampffi[neyer    (G.).      Materialien     zam    Studium     der 
arabisohen  Beduinen*dialekte  Innerafrikas. 

8vo.    Berlin,  1899. 
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Presented  by  VEcole  Frangaise  d* Extreme  Orient 
Lacroix  (D.).     Numismatique  Annamite. 

Boy.  8yo.     Saigon,  1900.     Planches  foL 
Finot   (L.)    et    Lunet  de  Lajonquidre  (E.).     Inventaiie 
sommaire  des  Monaments  Ghams  de  rAnnam. 

Fol.  (litho.).     Hanoi,  1900. 

Rapport  de  TEcole  sor  lea  travaux  de  la  mission  archeo- 

logique  d'lndo-Ghine,  1899.  4to.     Hanoi,  1900. 

Presented  by  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press. 
Pope  (Rev.  G.  TI.).     Tiniva9agamy  or  Sacred  Utterances 
of  MaQikka-ya9agar.  8vo.     Oxford,  1900. 

Presented  by  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy. 

Knauer  (F.).     Manava-Srauta-Sutra.     Buch  i. 

4to.     St.  Pitersbourg,  1900. 
Radloff  (W.).     Proben  der  VolksHtteratur  der  Tiirkischen 
Stamme.     Theil  viii.     Mundarten  der  Osmanen. 

8vo.     St.  Petersburg,  1899. 

Presented  by  the  Ceylon  Gfovemment. 

Addresses  delivered  in  the  Legislative  Oouncil  of  Ceylon 
by  the  Governors  of  the  Colony,  together  with  the 
replies  of  Council     Vol.  iii.     1877-1890. 

8vo.     Colombo,  1900. 

Presented  by  the  Turin  Eoyal  Academy  of  Sciences. 
ISfaUino  (C.  A.).     I  Manoscritti  Arabi,  Persiani,  Siriaci, 
e  Turchi  deUa  Biblioteca  ISfazionale  e  della  R.  Ace.  delle 
Scienze  di  Torino.  4to.     Torino,  1900. 

Presented  by  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney. 
Newberry  (P.).  The  Amherst  Papyri,  being  an  Account 
of  the  Egyptian  Papyri  in  the  Collection  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney  at  Didlington  Hall, 
Norfolk,  with  an  Appendix  on  a  Coptic  Papyrus  by 
W.  E.  Crum.  24  autotype  plates.    4to.    London,  1899. 
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Presented  by  the  KbnigL   Instituut   voor    de    TaaUland  en 
Volkenkunde  van  Nederlandsch  Indie. 
Kern  (H.^.     Ramayai^a,  oadjayaansch  Heldendiclit. 

4to.    8*0ravenhage,  1900. 

Presented  by  the  Soci^ti  FinnO'Ougiienne. 

Franke  (H.).     Der  Friililmgsmythus  der  Kesarsage.    Ein 
Beitrag  zur  vorbuddhistischen  Religion  Tibets. 

8vo.    misingfars,  1900. 

Presented  by  Prof.  Rhys  Davids. 

Laufer  (B.).     Preliminary  Notes  on  Explorations  among 
the  Amoor  Tribes.  Pamph.     8vo.     1900. 

Presented  by  the  Senate  of  the  Calcutta  University. 

Woodroffe  (J.  G.).     Law  relating  to  Injunctions  in  British 
India.      (Tagore  Law  Lectures,  1897.) 

8vo.     Calcutta,  1900. 

Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

Vinson  (J.).    L^gendes  Boaddhistes  et  Djainas  traduites 
du  Tamoul.      2  tomes.  Post  8vo.     PatHs,  1900. 

Vaux  (M.  le  Baron  Carra  de).     Avicenne. 

8vo.     Patns,  1900. 
Schwally    (Fr.).      Ibrahim  ibn    Muhammad    al-BaihaqI 
Kitab  al-Mahasin  val  Masavl.    Teil  i. 

Roy.  8vo.     Oiessen,  1900. 
Dassaud  (Ren^).     Histoire  et  Religion  des  ISfosairis. 

8vo.    Paris,  1900. 

Purchased. 

Heller  (L.).     Eayirahasya  von  Halayudha  in  beidin  Re- 

censionen  herausgegeben. 
Douglas  (J.).     Bombay  and  Western  India.     2  vols. 

Roy.  8vo.     London,  1893. 

Tate  (Major  0.  E.).     Northern  Afghanistan,  or  Letters 

from  the  Afghan  Boundary  Commission,  with  Route 

Maps.  8vo.    London,  1888. 
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Morris  (J.).     What  will  Japan  do  P    8vo.     London,  1898. 

Griinwedel  (A.).     Mythologie  des  Buddhismus  in  Tibet 
und  der  Mongolei.  Roy.  8vo.     Leipzig,  1900. 

Kellner  (M.).     The  Assyrian  Monuments  illustrating  the 
Sermons  of  Isaiah.  Roy.  8yo.     Boston,  1900. 

Garstairs  (R.).    Human  Nature  in  Rural  India. 

8vo.     London,  1895. 
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A. 

Abbasid  Caliph  (last),  story  of  his  death 

from  Ibn-al-Furat,  293. 
'Abdu'Uah  Ibnu'l  Muqaffa,  196. 
Abubakr  Shah,  coin,  489. 
Abu*]. 'Ala     al-Ma*arri,     Risalata'l- 

Ghttfran,  637. 
Abu'l-*Ala  of  Ganja,  Persian  poet,  741. 
AbaU-Farai  of  Kiina,   Persian  poet, 

736. 
Abu*l-Majid  Rayagani,  Persian  poet, 

738. 
Adib  §abir,  Persian  poet,  731. 
Abikar  and  Nadan,  301-319. 
Abi^ar  and  Tobit,  Connection  between, 

316. 
Akkadian  and  Chinese,  88  et  seq. 
Akkadian  and  Sumerian,  343,  651 . 
Akkadian  origin  of  Babylonian  civiliza- 
tion, 91  et  seq. 
Ala-ud-din  Kbwarizm,  coin,  484. 
Ala-ud-din  Mnhammad,  Coin  of,  486, 

772. 
Alexander  legend  in  Nihayata*l-irab, 

212. 
Amir  Ka*   of  Qazwin,  Persian  poet, 

739. 
Andbrson,  J.  D.,A^ka9^mi Festival, 

791. 
Anniversary  Meeting,  683. 
Anvari,  Persian  poet,  726. 
Ardashir  Babakan  in  Nihayata*l-irab, 

218 
Ardashir  II,  222. 
Arjonayanas  of  North  India,  Coin  of, 

107. 
Arkirie  the  philosopher,  302  et  seq. 
Aror  Bhattathiri,  764. 
Asadi,  Persian  poet,  738. 
Ashknn,  Kafir  language,  603. 
^Asjadi,  Persian  poet,  762. 
Afloka's  thirteenth  edict,  new  fragment, 

336. 


Adoka^tami  festival,  646,  791. 
A^wal^anta,  near  Ganhati,  26. 
Adwakranta,  Ghmmsan  or  stone  throne 

at,  26. 
A^wakranta,  temple  of  Vishnn,  26. 
Ath!ru*d-Din  Awmani,  Persian  poet, 

731. 
Athiru*d-Din   of    Akhslkat,    Persian 

poet,  731. 
Audambara  coins,  113,  410. 
AwbadT,  Persian  poet,  736. 
Azraqi,  Persian  poet,  730. 


B. 

Babar,  etymology  of  name,  646. 

Babariyah,  439. 

Babamama,  439  ;  St.  Petersburg  Uni- 
versity MS.,  466 ;  St.  I'etersburg 
Foreign  Office  MS.,  467  ;  St.  Peters- 
burg Asiatic  Museum  MS.,  474; 
Bukhara  MS.,  476;  Nazar  Bay 
Turkestan!  MS.,  476. 

Bubar's  Memoirs,  MSS.  of  the  Turki 
text,  439. 

Babylonian  civilization,  its  origin,  91. 

Badbn-Powbll,  B.  H.,  Villages  of 
Goa  in  the  Early  Sixteenth  Century, 
261. 

Baghdad  taken  by  Mongols  1258  a.d., 
293. 

BahaVd-DinSawaji, Persian  poet,  743. 

Bahman,  son  of  Isfandiyad,  211. 

Bahram  II  and  III  in  Nihayatu*l- 
irab,  221. 

Bahram  IV,  222. 

Bahram  V,  GOr,  222. 

Balash  in  Nihayatu'1-irab,  226. 

B&lti,  Tibeto-burman  language,  601. 

Bashgal  river,  603. 

Bashgali  language,  603. 

Bbndall,  C.,  Report  on  a  Tour  in 
N.  India,  1898-99,  162. 
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Bbxdall,  C,  Nepal  MSS.,  345. 
Bergny,  y.,  Notes  on  some  Brahmi- 

Kharoftlii  Inscriptions    on    Indian 

Coins,  409. 
Bbteridob,  Mrs.,  Notes  on  the  MSS. 

of    the    Tnrki    Text    of    Babar's 

Memoirs,  439. 

Waoi'at-i-babari,  143. 

H.,  Meaning  of  wordmAilir^i, 

137 ;  Etymology  of  the  name  Babar, 

546  ;    Tarikh  al  ^ukama  of  ^h- 

ristani,  550. 
Bhagalpur  pillar,  436. 
Bhanam,  764. 
Bhart'rhari,  763. 
Bhatta   Haraka,  glossator    of    Buja- 

tarangini,  191. 
Bhnmidatta     or     Bhimadatta     coin, 

dynasty  uncertain,  113. 
Bidpai,  Fables,  623. 
Bilar,  Rumanian  yersion  of  the  story, 

623. 
Biographies  of  Persian  poets  in  the 

Tarikh-i-Guzida,  721. 
Bi^anpur  ruins,  436. 
Block-print  from  Khotan,  321. 
BoscAWBN,  W.  St.  Chad,  Purification 

by  Running  Water,  347. 
Brahmi     Eharo^t^i    inscriptions    on 

Indian  coins,  409-421,  423-429. 
Brownb,  E.  G.,  Some  Account  of  the 

Arabic  Work   entitled  Nihayatu*!- 

irab  fi  akhbari'l-Furs  wa*l-*Arab, 

particularly  of  that  part  which  treats 

of  the  Persian  Kings,  195. 
Biographies  of  Persian  Poets 

in  Ch.  V  of  Tarikh-i-Guzida,  721. 
Biidasaf  (Buddha)   legend    in  Niha- 

yatu'l-irab,  216. 
Buddhist  sects  from  Sohnag,  432. 
Sanskrit  fragment  of  MSS. 

from  Nepal,  345. 
monastery  at  Sohnag,  431- 

437. 
Burn,  R.,  Note  on  Indian  Coins  and 

Inscriptions,  552. 
Burushaski,  language  of  Scythian  stock, 

501. 


Canpaka,  541. 
Chero,  Ruins  at,  436. 
Cherurseri  Namburi,  765. 
Chhibhali,  Indo-Aryan  language,  501. 
ChiliBS,  dialect  of  Indos  -  Kohistani, 

502. 
Chinese  and  Akkadian,  88  et  seq. 
Chitrari,  language  of  Chitral,  503. 


Chittaraja    (S'ilaharas    of    Northern 

Konkan),  coins,  118. 
Cinas,  539. 
Cinder-mounds,  402. 
Coins  of  the  Pathan  Sultans  of  Dehli, 

48K 
Congress  of  the  History  of  Religions, 

Paris,  402. 
Cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Van,  798. 


D. 

DaqTqi,  Persian  poet,  750. 

Davids,  T.  W.  Rhys,  discovers  new 

fragment   of    Piyadasi's   thirteenth 

edict,  335. 
Devanagari,    earliest    occurrence    in 

printeid  books,  350. 
Dhahiru'd-din-Faryab,  Persian  poet, 

760. 
Dinawari,  195. 

Dinnara,  Worth  of  the  EatoiTrian,  193. 
Divani  Shams  i  Tabriz,  Poem  from, 

140. 
Dya  Dviveda,  author  of  Niti-maSjari, 

127-130. 


E. 


Elaya  Raja,  764. 

Eiphinstone  MS.  of  Babar's  Memoirs, 

451. 
End  of  the  world,  794. 
Erai[i,  ancient  cast  coin,  108. 
Ethiopic  collection  of  proTerbs,  312. 


F. 
Firoz  Shah  III,  coins,  488. 


Garwi,  dialect,  502. 

Gastbr,    M.,    Contributions  to    the 

History  of  Abikar  and  Nadan,  301. 
"The*  Twelve  Dreams  of 

Sehachi,"  623. 
Gawar-bati,  the  Gawar  language,  606. 
Gawars,  506. 

General  Meetings,  157,  581. 
Ghiyas-ud-din  IHighlak,  Coins  of,  486, 

774. 
Gilgit  valley.  Language  of,  502. 
Giroar,  new  fragment   of  Piyadasi*s 

thirteenth  edict,  335. 
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6oa  (TilliigeB)  in  tlie  early  Bixteenth 

century.  261-291. 
Gold  Medal  Fund,  173, 403,  616,  809, 

817. 
Gowro,  dialect  of  Indus-Kohistani,  502. 
Gkibrson,  G.  a.,  On  the  Languages 

spoken  beyond  the  North- Western 

Frontier  of  India,  501. 
GuBST,  A.  R.,  End  of  the  World,  794. 
Gulbadan  Begam,  441. 
Gordon,    Capt.  P.  E.,  Atoka^fami 

Festival,  545. 
■  A^wakranta,  near  Ganhati, 

26. 
GuzTda,  Biographies  of  Persian  poets 

from,  721. 


al-Halabi,  All  b.  Mansur  b.  Talib,  641 . 
^amdu'llah  Mustawfi  of  Qazwin,  721. 
Haoma  (Indian  Soma),  the  first  pre> 

parers,  511-528. 
Hayton,    the    Armenian,    298;    his 

Oriental  history,  294. 
Hinayana  and  Mahayana,  29-42. 
Hiouen  Thsang,  visit  to  Kul&ta,  530. 
HoBRNLB,  R.,  An  Ancient  Block-print 

from  Ehotan,  321. 
HulagA  takes  Baghdad,  293. 
Humayun*s     transcript     of    BabarU 

Memoirs,  443. 
Hunter,  Sir  W.  W.,  obituary,  393. 
Hurmuzd  I,  in  NihayatuU-irab,  220. 
Hurmuzd  II,  221. 
Hurmuzd  III,  Pirtiz,  224. 
Hurmuzd  lY,  233. 


Ibn-al-Furat,  story  of  the  death  of  the 
last  Abbasid  Oaliph,  293  ;  his  date, 
296. 

Ibn  Khatib  of  Ganja,  Persian  poet, 
735. 

Ibn  Qutayba,  258. 

Imami  of  Herat,  Persian  poet,  733. 

Indian  coins,  Brahmi- Kharofthi  in- 
scriptions, 419, 423 ;  Pathan  Sultans 
of  Dehli,  481. 

and  inscriptions,  552. 

and  seals,  pt.  i,  97 ;  pt.  ii, 

423  ;  pt.  iii,  529. 

Indian  numismatics,  409, 423, 481, 769. 

Indian  villages,  Goa,  261 ;  headman, 
origin  and  privileges,  263 ;  head- 
man, precedence,  265 ;  status  of  the 
villages,    266;    headman's    duties. 


267 ;  Watan  grants,  268 ;  disposition 
of  vacant  lan£,  268 ;  rules  of  inherit- 
ance, 270 ;  rules  of  alienation  of 
lauds,  272  ;  rules  of  procedure,  272  ; 
Portuguese  word  *  gancar '  for  hmd- 
man,  277;  later  history  of  the 
villages,  283. 

'Iraqi,  Persian  poet,  760. 

Isfandiyad,  206  et  seq. 

Ishka^ami,  East  Iranian  language, 
501. 

Islam  Shah  Sur,  coin,  498,  782. 


J. 

Jabangir,  Autograph  of,  69. 
Jalal-ad-Din  Rum!,  140. 
Jalandhara,  540. 
JamaluM-Din  *Abdu'r-Razzaq,Per8ian 

poet,  744. 
Jamalu'd-Din  Abhari,  Persian  poet, 

743. 
Jamalu*d-I)in  <AtIqi,  744. 
JamaluM-Din    Rustuqu'l-Qutni, 

Persian  poet,  744. 
Japji  translated,  43-67. 
Jmaha  of  Abhar,  Persian  poet,  745. 
Junagadh,  interesting  ceremony,  811. 


K. 

Kahaom,  Jain  site,  436. 
Kakkasseri  Bhattathiri,  764. 
Ealasha  Kafirs,  506. 
Ealilah    and   Dimnah,  Isolated  tales 

from,  623. 
Kannassa  Paniker,  765. 
Earingampilli  Namburi,  764. 
Kashmiri  language,  501. 
Kbql,  a.  db.  Poem  from  the  Divan  of 

Shams  i  Tabriz.  140,  613. 
Keith,  A.  B.,  Niti-manjari  of  Dya 

Dviveda,  127. 
Nitimanjari     quotation 

identified,  796. 
Kbnnbdt,  J.,  Purification  by  Running 

Water,  347. 
Kerata  Yarma,  764. 
Khaqani,  Persian  poet,  749. 
Kharo9(hi  inscriptions  on  Indian  coins, 

409-423. 
Khayyam,  Persian  poet,  748. 
Khotan  block-print,  321. 
Khowar,  language  of  Chitral,  503. 
Khuday-namak  or  Sasanian  Book  of 

Kings,  200. 
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Khnkhuml,  Remains  at,  436. 
Ehusraw  I  Nushirwan,  in  Nihayatu'l- 

irab,  227  ;  Parviz,  241. 
Ehwaja     Kilan's    MS.    of    Babar's 

Memoirs,  442. 
Khwajii  of  Eirman,  Persian  poet,  749. 
EiELHORN,  F.,  Sanskrit  Deed  of  Sale, 

654. 
Eiras,  540. 
al-Kidrawi.  201. 
Eochunni  Tampuran,  764. 
Erishna  Gatha  of  CherusseriNambiiri, 

765. 
Euliita,    529  ;     Hiouen    Thsang    in, 

530 ;    mentioned  in   Mahabharata, 

531 ;  mentioned  in  Ramayapa,  532  ; 

mentioned  in  Brhat-saipnitia,  53H  : 

mentioned  in  Mudrarak^asa,   535 ; 

mentioned    in    Eadambari,    536  ; 

mentioned  in  inscription  of  Soma- 

Tarma-deva  and  Asatadeva,    537  ; 

coin  of  Eing  Yiraya^,  637 ;    and 

its  neighbours,  538. 
Eunbi  Othenan,  765. 
Eunindas,  biliteral  coins,  409. 
Eufijan  Nambyur,  768. 
Eutb-ud-din  Mubarak,  773. 


Iiane:uage8  spoken  beyond  the  North- 
western Frontier  of  India,  501-510. 

Lb  Sthangb,  Gut,  Death  of  the  Last 
Abbasid  Caliph,  from  the  Vatican 
MS.  of  Ibn-al-Furat,  293. 

Lonar  temples  and  image,  24. 


M. 

Macaitliffe,  M.,  Translation  of  the 

Japji,  43. 
M  ACDONBLL,  A.  A.,  Earliest  Occurrence 

of  Devanagari  in  Printed  Books,  350. 
Mahabharata  MS.  (E&smirian)  Sanskrit 

deed  of  sale,  187,  554. 
Mahadeya  (XJdumbara  or    Mathura), 

coin,  112. 
Maham  Begam,  441. 
Mahayana  and  Hinayana,  29-42. 
Mahmnd  bin  Muhammad  Shah,  Coin 

of,  777. 
Malamangalam  Nambiiri,  764. 
Mal'ayalam  literature.  Notes  on,  763- 

768. 
Malik  Radi*u'd-Din  Biiba  of  Qazwin, 

Persian  poet,  754. 


Mamma,  Seal  of,  105. 

Manaveda  Campu,  764. 

Manayedan  Haja,  764. 

Manayikrama,  764. 

Mathura  coins  of  Hindu  Princes,  109- 

113. 
Mbnon,  T.  E.  Erishna,  Notes   on 

Malayalam  Literature)  763. 
Mepputhur  Narayana  Bhattathiri,  764. 
Mills,  Rey.  Dr.,  The  First  Preparers 

of  the  Haoma,  511. 
Muhammad  Adil  Sur,  coin,  498,  789. 
Muhammad  bin  Tughlak,  coins,  487, 

775. 
Muizz-ud-din  Eaikubad,  coin,  484. 
al-Musta'^im-billah  put  to  death,  293. 


N. 

Nanak  and  the  Japji,  43. 
Nandiyardha  or  Nandivrddha,  Seal  of, 

103. 
Narayaniyam,  764. 
Narsi  on  Nihayatu'1-irab,  221. 
Nasrat  Shah,  coin,  490. 
Nepal  MSS.,  345. 
Nicholson,  R.  A.,  Risalatn'l-Ghufran 

by  Abu'i-'Ala  al-Ma'arri,  637. 
Nihayatu'l-irab  fi  akhbari*l-Furs  wa*l- 

'Arab,  195-259. 
Nihilam^  Meaning  of,  137. 
Nin-a-kha-kud-£i,  Chaldsean  goddess 
of  purification  by  running  water,  347. 
Niti-manjari  of  Dya  Dviveda,  127-136. 
Nitimanjari  quotation  identified,  796. 
Nonkhar  ruins,  436. 
Notices  op  Books— 
Alabaster,  E.,    Notes    on    Chinese 

Criminal  Law,  148. 
Arbuthnot,    F.    F.,    Mysteries    of 

Chronology,  386. 
Becker,  C.  H.,  Ihn  Gduzi's  Manaqib 

'Omar  ibn  Abd  el  *Aziz,  578. 
Berlin,  Mittheilung^n  des  Seminars 

fiir  Orientaliscbe  Sprachen,  868. 
Brown,  R.,  Primitiye  Constellations, 

871.  571. 
Buber,  S.,  Jalkut  Machiri,  555. 
Burgess,  J.,  Gandhara  Sculptures, 

3b8. 
China,  Map  of,  147. 
Dayids,  T.  W.  Rhys,  Dialogues  of 

the  Buddha,  802. 
Douglas,    J.,     Glimpses    of    Old 

Bombay,  370. 
Fausboll,  v.,  Dhammapada,  557. 
Gaster,  M.,  Chronicles  of  Jera^meel, 
152. 
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NoTicBS  OF  Books  (continuedj — 
Hamilton,    F.    J.,    Zachariah    of 

Mitylene,  566. 
Hillebrandt,   A.,  Alt  Indien,  160; 

Yediflche  Mytholog^e,  379. 
Huart,  CI.,  Orammaire  el^mentaire 

peraane,  146. 
Koldewey,     R.,     Die     Hittitiache 

iMchnft,  667. 
Leist,  A.,  Georgiflche  Dicbter,  662. 
Lyall,  Sir  A.  C,  Asiatic  Studies,  368. 
Maodonell,  A.  A.,  Sanskrit  litera- 
ture, 677. 
Maspero,    M.,    Struggle     of     the 

Nations,  366. 
Modi,  J.  J.,  Aiyadgar-i  Zarlran,  etc., 

875. 
Mukeijee,  P.  C,  Indian  Cluronologj, 

668. 
Upanisbads,  662. 
Ward,  O.  E.,  Tbe  Bride's  Mirror, 

361. 
Wilson,  0.  R.,  Annals  of  English 

in  Bengal,  800. 
Zhukovski,   V.,   and  A.  G.   Toro- 

manski,  Russian  Contributions  to 

Persian  Scholarship,  361. 


Obituary  Noticbs — 

Chalmers,  Rev.  J.,  169. 

Hunter,  Sir  W.  W.,  393. 

Sinclair,  W,  F.,  610. 

Waasiliew,  W.,  614. 
Oriental  Congress,  Rome,  1899,  181. 
Oriental  proyerbs,  311. 
Ospreys,  139. 


P. 


,116. 


Padmayaii  Naga  Dynasty, Coins  of,  1 

Pahlayi  translation  of  lasna,  611. 

Pahlavi  words,  deriyation,  significance, 
646. 

Paksbto  language,  601. 

Pamirs,  languages  spoken  on  the 
frontier,  601. 

Pashai  language,  506. 

Pathan  coins,  addenda,  769,  790. 

Persian  poets,  biographies  in  Tarikh-i- 
Guzida,  721. 

Philology  notes,  1899,  164. 

PiNCHBS,  T.  G.,  Sumerian  or  Crypto- 
graphy, 76 ;  Akkadian  and  Sumerian, 
651. 


Pindar  (PBundar)  of  Bay,  Persian  poet, 
743. 

Piyadasi's  thirteenth  edict,  new  frag- 
ment, 335. 

Prabhakara  (Naga  dynasty  of  Padma- 
yati),  coins,  116. 

Prakriya  Sunrasya,  764. 

Pur  Baha-yi- Jami,  Persian  poet,  743. 

Purification  by  running  water,  847- 
849. 


Qubadh  I,  in  Nihayatu'1-irab,  226. 
Qadi  Baha*u'd-Din  Zanjani,  Persian 
poet,  743. 


B. 

Baff  n'-d-Din  Bikrani,  Persian  poet, 

761. 
Bafi*uM-Din  of  Lunban,  Persian  poet, 

764. 
Bajaraja  Yarma,  764. 
Bamacaritam,  766. 
Bamapalacarita,  614. 
Bamaya^a  of  Kannassa  Paniker,  766. 
Bapson,  E.  J.,  Notes  on  Indian  Coins 

and  Seals,  pt.   i,  97-126;   pt.  ii, 

423-429  ;  pt.  iii,  629^43. 
BisalatuUGhufran,  637-720. 
Bome,  Oriental  Congress,  1899,  181. 
Boumanian  yerdon  of  story  of  Bilar, 

627. 
Bftdagi,  Persian  poet,  763. 
Bukn-ud-din  Firoz,  Coin  of,  772. 
Buknu'd-Din  Bikrani,  Persian  poet, 

761. 
Bunning  water,  Purification  by,  347- 

349. 
Bustam  and  Isfandiyad,  206. 


S. 


Sa*di  of  Shiraz,  766. 
Sa<d-i-Baba,  Persian  poet,  767. 
Sahet-Mahef ,  identifi«l  by  Bloch  with 

S'ravasti,  2 ;  identification  disproyed 

by  y.  A.  Smith,  3  et  seq. ;  colossal 

statue  at,  8-11. 
Sana*;,  Persian  poet,  767. 
San  J  AN  A,  D.  D.  P.,  Pahlayi  words, 

deriyation  and  significance,  646. 
Sankaracarya,  763. 
Sanskrit   deed  of   sale  concerning  a 

KaAmtrian  Mahabharata  MS.,  187- 

194,  654. 
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Santak  in  India,  648. 
8'arayarman,  coin,  125. 
Sasanian  Book  of  Kings,  200. 
Sasanian  Dynasty  in  mhavatu'1-irab, 

218-269. 
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note,  798. 
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1891     *CoBBXT,  EusUee  K.,  Cairo. 
90  Km.    1893  Cobdixb,  Prof.  Henri,  54,  Jtuo  Niooh,  PmrU. 
1888    *Cox78Eirs,  Henry,  Arehaoloyical  Survoyor  for  WesUm 

India,  57,  Nnttral  Lines,  Foona. 
1866    *CowBLL,  Edward  JB.,  D.C.L.,  Profetwr  of  Sanskrit, 

10,  Serope  Terrace,  Cambridge. 
1879    ^CsAie,  W.,  Brisbane,  Queensland,  Australia. 
1882    §Cbawford  asd  BixcASBss,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl 

of,  KT.,  F.KS.,  Saigh,  Wtgau. 
1888    *GTJ3cnrE,  Alexander,  I.C.S.,  Batnagiri,  Bombay. 

1893  ^dnrsTDTOHAJc,  A.  F.  D.,  C.S.,  CLE.,  Commissioner, 

Feshatoar. 

1891  *tCrHHnro,  The  Rev.  J.  i^.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Bangoon 

Baptist  College,  Bangoon,  Burma. 

1892  Oust,  Miss  M.  E.  V.,  127,  Victoria  Street,  8.W. 
1852    §Cusi,  Robert  N.,  LL.D.,  Hov.  Sxcbxiaby,   63,  Elm 

Fork  Gardens,  S.W. 

100  1888    *I)ai)abeai,  Enstamjl,  Civil  Surgeon,  e/o  Messrs.  King, 

King  Sf  Co.,  Bombay. 
1891  ♦fl^'AiTiBLLA,  Goblet,  M.  le  Comte,  Bue  Faider  10, 

Bruxelles. 
1884      Daxbb,    M.   Longworth,    I.C.S.    (retired),    Alegria, 

EnfleU. 
1899    ^DAUPixa,  Gerald  Robert,  I.C.S.,  Deputy  Commissioner, 

Fytabad. 

1898  ^DAirvEBs,  Baron  Alan,  M.I.C.E.,  60,  Bua  Santa  Justa, 

Lisbon. 

1899  *Das,    Babu    Ram    Saran,    M.A.,    Manager,    Oudh 

Commercial  Bank,  Fy%abad. 
1898     *David8,  Henry  Vavasour,  E.B.M.  Consul,  Batavia. 
1898  ttDAViES,   Sir   Robert    Henry,  K.C.S.I.,   C.LR,   88, 

Wilton  Flaee,  S.W. 

1894  ♦f^AViEs,   The  Rev.  T.  Witton,  Ph.D.,  Frofessor  of 

Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Literature,  Baptist 
College,  Bangor,  and  Lecturer  on  Semitic  Languages, 
University  College,  Bangor. 
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1893  *J)±,B.,l.C.B.,moglyy£mffaI. 

110  1896    ^Beajxb,  T£3ioTB..JL.,C.S J.,  Foliti€al  Officer,  M^ 
StffjiU,  via  Mardan,  Fanjab. 

1891  «D£Aio:,  William  Dalrymple  H.,  M.A.,  Nino  CoOs^ 

Arundel  Avenue,  SefUm  Park,  Liverpool. . 
1898    *DjEBAalBi»    Dahyabhai    Pitambaradasa,    BarrieierHi- 
Law,  Ahmedabad. 

1896  «Deu8sen,  Professor  P.,  39,  Beeeler^lee,  Kiel. 

1897  *I)ETCHAirBUlTAHCHAKI>,^mri^a^,Jd^^|iC^ticNMtf» 

vid  Bombay. 

1892  •Devkt,  G.  p.,  Lr,JB.ir$.  Vice-Coneul,  Jeddak,  Arabia. 

1894  ♦Devipiiasad,  Munshi,  Jodhpur. 

1882      DsYoirsEiEE,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,   K.G.,  LL.D., 

Devonshire  Mouse,  Pioeadilly,  W. 
1882  tgDiCEDfs,  F.  y.,  Registrar,  London  University, SurUngUm 

Gardens,  W. 
1894    ♦D'Oldekbttbo,  Serge,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  The 

University,  St.  Petersburg. 
120  Hoir.      DoNJSTEB,  Professor  0.,  Helsingfors. 

1874     gDouoLAs,  E.  K.,  Professor  of  Chinese,  King's  College: 

British    Museum,    W.C.;    3,    CoU^e    Oardens, 

JDulwich,  S.E. 
1894    *DoiJiE,   J.   M'Crone,    Revenue   Secretary   to   Panfti 

Government,  Lahore. 
1888    *DoTLE,  The  Rev.  James,  Lioeese  of  Mylapore,  San 

Thome,  Madras. 
1879  *tDoxLE,  Patrick,  C.E.,   F.G.S.,  F.E.S.E.,  M.B.LA., 

''  Indian  Engineering,^'  Calcutta. 
1892    *Drtteb,  W.  H.,  Ranehi,  Cults,  Aberdeenshire. 
1888    *Dboi7in,  Edouard,  11,  Rue  de  Vemeuil,  Paris. 
1896      Dvjr,  Miss  C.  M.  (Mrs.  W.  R.  Bickmers),  5,  Bmns- 

wiok  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 
1861  fgDuTF,  The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Mountstuart  Elphinsfcone 

Grant,    G.C.SJ.,    F.R.S.,    YiCE-PEEsmmrT,  11, 

Chelsea  Embankment. 
1884    §DuxA,  Theodore,  M.D.,  F.E.C.S.,  55,  JSTevem  Square, 

EarVs  Court,  S.W. 
130  1883    *Di7XE,    Lieut-Colonel    Joshua,  M.D.,  MaUioa  Bled 

Corps,  Sirdarpur  {Messrs.  Grindlay  Sf  Co.). 
1896    «i)TJTT,  Babu    Eedar   Kath,   181,  Maniktala    Street, 

Calcutta. 
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1898    *])UTT,    Barendranath,    Tutor    to    the    ions  of  E.E. 

General  Futteh  Shumshere  Jun^,  Bahadur  Bona, 

KhatmandUf  Nepal. 
1894    *Durr,  M.  N.,  Rector^  Keehuh  Academy ^  65/z,  Beadon 

Streets  Calcutta. 
1893    *Dt7TT,    Bomeflh    Gbandra,    G.I.E.,    33,    Warrington 

Creeeenty  Maida  Hill,  W. 


Hon.      EDXnrs,  The  Rev.  J.,  D.D.,  Shanghai. 
1897  §*Elli8,  Alexander  George;  British  Museum. 
1897     *Etb,  Bichard,  Aldershot. 


1881  *tEASGi7ES,  J.,  36,  Grande  Bue,  Mghien  lee  Baine,  Seine 

et  Oise,  JEVanee. 
1879  *fFAi7LKirEB,    Surgeon-Major   Alexander     S.    {JUeeere. 

Grindlay  Sp  Co.). 
140  Hon.      Eausboll,  Professor  Dr.  Y.^    37,  JSFordre  Faeanvef, 

Frederiksborg,  Copenhagen. 
1877  ^fEEBOusoN,  A.  M.,  jnn.,  14,  Mlerdale  Boad,  Rampeteady 

N.W. 
1877  ♦fEEBGUsow,  Donald  W.,  5,  Bedford  Place,  Croydon. 
1883  ♦JEeegtjssok,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  James,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G., 

G.C.S.I.,  80,  Cornwall  Gardens,  B.W. 
1895     *E£BNANDO,  G.  M.,  Barrister -at- Law,  Colombo,  care  of 

Ceylon  B.A.S. 
1881     *ErEm,  Alexander,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Malaga,  Spain. 

1887  EiwK,  Mrs.,  l%e  Flms,  Brook  Green,  W. 

1893  *EiNoi,  Louis,  Birecteur  de  la  Mission  ArcMologigue, 

Sdigon,  Cochin- China. 
1877     §Eleet,   J.  E.,  G.I.E.,    Members  Mansions^   Victoria 
Street,  S.W. 

1888  *Elotbb,  Ernest  A.,  Cairo,  Egypt. 

150  1879    ^EoBLONG,    Major-Gen.    J.    G.    Eoohe,    11,  Bouglae 
Crescent,  Edinburgh. 
1867    ^EoxTLKBS,  The  Bey.  T.,  ifiM&-M  ifV^tM^^y. 

1894  *Eox,  G.  A.,  E.S.S.,  E.R.G.S.,  Cardiff. 

1894    ^Ebaseb,  E.  D.  H.,  China  Consular  Service,  H.B.M. 
Consulate,  Shanghai. 
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1886    SFbasbs,  B.  W,,  I.O.S.  {r0iir9d),  London  TmtiMion, 

JF^mhury  Circuit  E.C. 
1898    *Fbseb,  Aubrey  H.  Temple,  Emdent,  Sarawak^  Borneo. 
1897    *F&BRB,  Miss  M.,  8,  Wdl]^k  Street,  CheUea,  S.W. 
1880  *fFuBDOONJi,  Jamahedji,  Aurvngabad,  Dekkan. 


1899    *Gait,  Edmund  Albert,  Collector,  Nadia. 

1895    *Qajxi>b1,  Yircbaud  E»,  Imperial  Chambere,  3,  CynUer 

Street,  E.C. 
160  1894    "^Oakguli,    Sanjiban,   Mead  Maeter,    The  MakOr^Vs 

College,  Jeypore. 
1881     *Gabdnke,  Christopher  T.,  H.B,M.  Consul,  Jmoy. 
1890     §Gastek,  M.,  Ph.D.,  87,  Maida  VdU,  W. 
1865    fGATOTB,  C,  M:.D.,  F.B.8.E. 
1895     ^GsBDn,  Captain  G.  E.,  Bangkok,  Siam. 
1893    "^Ghosb,  Hon.  Dr.  Rashbehaiy,  C.I.E.,  56,  Jfih^pir 

Street,  Caleutta. 
1880  t§QiBB,  E.  J.  W.,  15,  Chepstow  VtUae,  Bayswator,  Mf. 

1893  *tGiBSON,  Mrs.  J.  Young,  Castlehrae,   Chesterton  Bead, 

Cambridge. 
Hoir.      GoEJE,  Professor  De,  Leiden. 
1897    ^GoKHALE,  Professor  Gopal  Krishna,  Fergusson  College, 

Foona. 
170  1864  t§GoiJ)8ira>,    Major-Gen.    Sir  F.   J.,   C.B.,   KC.8.I., 

YiCE-PsBsinEiirr,    Godfrey    House,    JSblUngboume, 

near  Maidstone,  Kent. 
1887    *GoLD8MiD,  Frederic  L.,  c/o  Messrs.  W.  Watson  ^  Co., 

20,  Apollo  Street,  Bombay. 
Hoir.      1893  GouyasBR,  Professor  Ignaz,  vii  HoUd-^tha  4, 

Buda  Fest. 

1884  ^^fGoBFABSKAD,  Thakur,  Talookdar  of  Baiswan,  Aiigarh. 

1885  GossEi,  Major-General  M.  W.  Edward,  C.B.,  LiUmd 

Bridge  House,  Fhcrnix  Fork,  Lublin. 

1894  *Gbat,  J.,  Frofessor  ofFcdi,  JRangoon  College. 

1893    *GBEE]!nTP,  Bev.  Albert  W.,  The  Frindpal's  Lodge, 

St.  John's  Hall,  Highbury,  N. 
1884    «Gei£B80N,  George  A.,  Bengal  C.S.,  C.I.E.,  Ph.I). 
1852  ♦fGBEFFTrH,  B.  T.  H.,  C.I.E.,  Kotagiri,  Nilgiri. 
1890    ^BossBT,  Joanny,  4,  Rue  Cueier,  Lyon,  Usance. 
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ISO  Hov.      1890  OuBXBiTATis,  Gonte  Gomm.  Angelo  De,  11^  Via 

San  Jiartmdf  Borne ^  Itafy, 
1897    *GxjX8T,  A.  EhuTon,  Qasr  JMarak,  Cairo  {Minuky 

of  th$  Inimor). 
Hot.      1898  OuxBi,  Ignaioe,  24,  BotUghe  (ySeure^  Borne. 
1887    *Gmaim)oir,    Capt     Th.    de,    134,    Bishop's  Boad, 

Fulham,  S.W- 

1893  •OuPTA,  B.  L.,  I.G.S.,  CtUtaeh,  Bengal. 

1894  •QuBDov,   Gapt.    Philip  R.    T.,  Iniiau  8taf  Oorpe, 

AiiietaiU  Commiuumerf  Ganiaii^  Assam. 


1897  *Haddad,  H.,  ZogMVs  Bouse,  Opera  Square^  Cairo. 
1883    •HAeaASB,  W.  H.  D.,  B:.B.M.  Minister  Besidemi  and 

Coneul  General  to  the  BspuhUc  of  the  Equator. 

1898  •Hiiia,  Gaptain  T.  WoUelej,  I.S.C.,  17,  Mysiim  Bow, 

Calcutta. 
1880  *§KAie,  Major-General  Malcolm  B.,  Bossweide,  Davos 

Plata,  Swilterland. 
190  1895    •Rajldt,  Edmund,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  20^^  Sanderringetrasse, 

JFurtburg,  Bavaria. 
>897    *Haxidab,    HardeTiam    Nanabhai,    Barrisier-at-Zaw, 

161,  Malabar  MiU,  Bombay. 

1883  \RATrznj),  Ci^tain  C.  T.,  late  Dragoon  Guards,  Bart, 

Down,  Margate. 
1888    fHsAP,  Balph,  1,  Brieh  Court,  Temple,  E.G. 
1834  *t^^i>3<^^»  Lieat.-Gol.  Dempster,  Deputy  Commissioners 

Police  Force,  Madras. 
1885    fHENDEBSOK,  Goorge,  7,  Mincing  Lane,  E.G. 

1884  ^HsNDLST,  Golonel  T.  Holbein,  G.I.E.,  Jaipur. 

1880    ^Hjebtbt,  The  Hon.  D.  F.  A.,  24,  Pembroke  Gardens, 
Bensington,  W. 

1888  •§Hewitt,  J.  Francis  K.,   Bolton   Cottage,   WheatUy, 
Oxford. 

1 897    *HiLL,  Gray,  Mere  Ball,  Birkenhead. 
200  1885  ^"Ra^iSLBY,  Alfred  E.,  Commissioner  of  Chinese  Customs, 
and  Chinese  Secretary  to  the  Inspector  General  of 
Customs,  Peking;   26,  Old  Queen  Street,    West- 
minster. 

1691    *HiBA.  Lal,  Inspector  P.O.,  Kurram  Sub.  Div.j  Kohat 
District,  Punjab, 
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1891  ^HntscHFBLD,  H.,  Ph.t).,  Leeturer  on  Sunitia  at  (h$ 

J0wuh  College,  Tavisioch  8quar0,  105,   WarwUk 

Hood,  Maida  Hill,  W. 
1897    ^Hodgson,  Mrs.  Brian,  Pasture  Wood  JSoute,  Ahing&ry 

Dorking:  Villa  Simahyay  Mentone ;  18,  Tedworth 

Square,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
1895    ^HoDSON,  T.  Callan,  Bengal  Civil  Service,    ShiUong, 

Assam. 
1881     •HoET,  William,  Bengal  C.S.,  core  of  Dr.  Soey,  85, 

Brookvieu)  Terrace,  CliftonviUe,  Belfast. 
1893    •HoGAKTH,  David,  23,  Alexander  Square,  S.W. 
1897  t^HooG,   Hope  Waddell,   B.B.,    4,    Winchester  Road, 

Oxford. 
1865  *tHoLROTD,   Colonel  W.   K.   M.,    Und^r   JSeoretarg  to 

Oovemment,  Lahore ;  23,  Bathwiek  Sill,  Bath. 
1889    *HoPKiNs,   Lionel  Charles,    China    Consular   Service, 

S.B.M.  Consulate,  Shanghai. 
2\0  1898    t-B^oENiHAN,  E.  J.,  M.P.,  Falmouth  House,  20,  Syde 

Park  Terrace,^. 

1892  *Hoi7GHTON,    Bernard,    Deputy  Commissioner,    Katha, 

Upper  Burma. 
1867  •§H:unteb,  Sir  WilHam  Wilson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  K.C.S.I., 

C.I.E.,  Vice-Pbesident,  Oakenholt  Sail,  Berkshire, 

by  Oxford;    Athenaum  Club. 
1892    *HusAiN,  Mohammed  Sufther,  P.C.S.,  Revenue  Ojficer, 

Madras     Municipality,     Deputy      Collector     and 

Magistrate,  Kumoolj  Madras. 


1893    *IinrE8,  John  R.,  Straits  Service,  Singapore. 
1879     §lEViirE,  W.,  Molliscroft,  Castlenau,  Barnes,  S.W. 
1898    *Iteb,  a.  V.  Ramachandra,  F.S.I. ,  P.W.D.,  Velhre, 

Madras. 
1897    •Itbb,   G.  Subramania,   B.A.,   Editor  of  "  JSindu,*^ 

Hindu  Office,  Madras, 


1888  ^Jacesoit,  Arthur  Mason  Tippetts,  Assistant  Collector 
and  Magistrate,  Custom  House,  Bombay. 

1893  fJAGo-TEELAWirr,  Major-General,  Coldreniek,  Liskeard, 
Cornwall. 
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220  1885  *f  Jaikishait  Bass  BahadooBi  Eajah,  G.S.I.,  Muradahad^ 
.       Rohilkhand. 
1891     Vaheson,  F.,  Saxmhury  Lodge,  Frant,  Sussex. 
1878    ^Jabshtb,    Sir   John,    K.GJ.E.,    laU   Bombay    Civil 
Service. 

1881  *f JATAKAa,    Lieut.-Colonel   Atmaiam  S.    G.,  Muscat, 

Persia  Oulf. 
•'.    1883  *tJATAU0HX7K,  ThakuT  Singh,  Magistrate  and  Tahsildar 

of  Seori  Ifarayan,  Bilaspur,    Central  Provinces, 
■J  ■'  -^  India.     . 

1882  ^fJnTAYABAYAirsA,   The   Eev.   P.    Q.,   Puddhist    Monk 

{formerly  Sis  Excellency  Prince  Prisdang). 
1888      JoHKBTONE,  Poirce  De  Lacy  H.,  M.A.,  JSsltie  House, 
Callander,  N.B. 


Hon.      1899    Eababacse,  Professor  J.,  Ft^niki. 

1881     §Kat,  Henry  Cassels,  11,  Durham  Villas,  Kensington,  W. 

1864  *fKEMBALL,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Arnold,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I,, 

62,  Lowndes  Square,  S.W. 
230  1 895     *EjsinrEDT,  Miss  Louise,  Fairacre,  Concord,  Mass. 

1891     §Eenio:dt,  James,  14,  IVegnal  Lane,  FincUey  Soad, 

N.W. 
1897    •KEifNEDT,  Joseph,  B.C.S.,  Comillah,  Tipperah,  Bengal. 
1890    ^Kerala   Yabma,   His    Highness,   C.S.I.,    Valeyukail 

Tamburam  Trivandrum^  Travancore  State,  Madras. 
HoK.  •  Keen,  Heinrich,  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  Leiden. 
1856    fKEBB,  Mrs.,  19,  Warwick  Road,  Kensington,  S.W. 
1895    *Ehav,  Gazafab  Ali,  Chanda,  C.P.  India. 
Hon.     1872  Keblhobn,  Dr.  F.,  C.I.E.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit, 

Odtiingen. 
1884      Ejmbeblet,  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  E.G.,  35, 

Lowndes  Square,  S.W. 
1884    •King,  Lucas  White,  C.S.I.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Kohat, 

Panfab,  India. 
240  1892      Zing,   Major  J.   S.,  Indian    Staff   Corps  (retired), 

WoodviUe,  Florence  Road,  Southsea. 
1884  *tKnT8,   Eustace  John,  Bengal   Civil  Service,   Seaton 

Lodge,  Plymouth. 
1894      Kluht,  Key.  A.,  ThorshiU,  Hind  Bead,  Maslemere. 
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1880    *ETiraBS£Er,C.W«Siie3^,GJI.0^iZ#tMiMCMwa^ 
Fenang^  Singapore^  SirmU  SeUlsmmti. 


1896    •Lahaeet,  S.  C,  Pli.D.,  Chuuurah,  BingdL 
1880  *tLAKHAN,  Oharles  E.,  Frof$$Bor  of  Sanskrit,  Biarvard 
College^    9,    Farrar    Streti,     Camiridge,    Mm,, 

1884  •fLAifSDELL.  The  Eev.  H.  H.»  DJD.,  Morden  College 

Blaekheath,  8.E. 
1895    ^Laxif,   Bjed   Mohammed,  Ehan   Bahadur,  DMiriet 

Judge^  JdUmdhar  City. 
1874      Lawbence,  F.  W.,  OaUeigh,  BsokmUuim. 
1899      Leggb,  p.,  6,  Gray^s  Inn  Square,  W.G. 
250  1896    *Lbigh,  Lieut. -Colonel  H.  P.  V.,  C.I.E.,  e/o  Mmrs. 

Orindlay,  Groome,  Sf  Co,,  Bombay. 
1892      Lecevse,  H.,  Oriental  Uhivereity  Institute,  Wokmg, 
1883    *Le  Mssubiee,  Cecil  John  Reginald,  Matara,  Ceglm. 

1878  *tLBPEEE,  C.  H. 

1880    fLE  Steakge,   Qny,   3,    Via   S.    F^aneeseo  Foverino, 

Florence,  Italy. 
1890    ^Letesok,  Henry  G.  A.,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  Bmgoon, 

Burma,    Officiating    Assistant    Superintendent    of 

Southern  Shan  States. 
1898  ititLEnEN)  Arthur,  28,  Bramham  Gardens,  S.W. 

1885  ILewib,  Mrs.  A.  S.,  Castlebrac^  Cambridge. 

1883    ^LiLLBT,  E»,  16,  Glen  Avenue,  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York, 

U.S.A. 
1883      LxNELET,  William,  M.In8t.G.£.,  10,  Kidbroole  Terrace, 

Blaekheath,  S.E. 
260  1897     *Lon>SAT,  The  Rev.  James,  M.A.,  E.G.S.,  F.E.S.E., 

Springhill  Terrace,  FCUmamock,  N.B. 
1895    *LivBEMOEE,    Major    W.,    U.S.    Army,    Fost    Office 

Buildings,  Boston,  Mass. 
1870      Loch,  The    Sight    Hon.   Lord,   G.G.M.G.,    E.C.B., 

44,  JElm  Fork  Gardens,  S.W. 

1879  *LocKHAEr,  J.  H.  Stewart,  C.M.G.,  JBangkong. 

1898    *LoFE8,  David,  61,  Bua  da  Eseola  Folytechmea^  Lisbon. 
1882    t^TELACE,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl,  9,  St.  George's 
Flace,  8.W. 
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1895  •fl^^^^'i^y  P>  ^3,  State  Street,  Baetan,  U.S. 

1895    •LuFTOir,  Walter,  MagUtrate,  Btdandehahr,  N.W.P. 
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450  1898      Thomas,  F.  W.,  Suh-Lihrarim,  India  Ojfiee,  S.W. 

1880  ^fTHOSBUBir,  S.  S.,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  Fanjab. 

1881  §THOENToir,  T.  H.,  C.S.I.,  D.C.L.,  10,  Marlborough 

Buildings,  Bath. 
HoK.      TiELE,  Professor  C.  P.,  University,  Leiden. 
1859  ♦fTiBir,    The    Rev.    Anton,    Ph.D.,   23,   Park  Place, 

Gravesend. 
1898    *ToEES,    Major-Oeneral    A.    C,    G.B.,   The   Orange, 

Zansdoume  Road,  Bedford. 
1892    *ToLMAE,    Professor    H.    C,     Vanderbilt    University, 

Nashville,  Tennessee. 
1898      ToMLDTsow,  W.  E.  M.,  M.P.,  8,  Richmond  Terrace, 

WhiUhall,  S.W. 
1895  •fTEAVAKCORE,  H.H,  Rama  Varma,  Q.C.8.I.,  Maharaja 

of  Travancore. 
1879    *Teottee,    Goutts,   Athenaum    CM;    10,   Randolph 

Crescent,  Edinburgh. 
460  1884    ^Teoitee,    Lient.-Gol.    Henry,    G.B.,   E.M.   Consul- 

General,  Galata,  Roumania. 
1891    rruppEE,  G.  L.,  G.S.I.,  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Punfab 

Government,  Rawal  Pindi. 


1882    ^XJniiptfE,    His    Highness    Eateh    Singhji    Bahadnr, 
Mahardna  of,  G.G.S.I. 


Hon.      1898    YAJiEANiNA,    H.R.H.     Prince,    Pavaranivesa 

Vihdra,  Bangkok, 
1897    *Yaeil,  Nadiesh   Bomanji,   32,   Southampton  Street, 

Strand,  W.G. 
1884    *VALENTnrB,    The    Rev.    Golin    S.,    LL.D.,    Medical 

Missionary,  Training  College,  Agra. 
1884  *tVASADBV,   M&dhar  Samarth,    R.    R.,    B.A.,   BaUiol 

CoUege,  Oxford. 
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Hoir.       1892  YiLssiLisF,  Piofessor  Y.  P.,  Ths  Univernt^,  8L 

Petersburg. 
189S    ^YsNKiTSWAHi,  M.  K.,  I%$  Eirmitags,  Seeunderabad, 

Deoean. 
1883      Yjseztey,  F.  W.,  Bumham  Lodg$y  Slough. 
470  1899    ^YiDTABHUfA^Ay  Satis  Chandra  Acharya,  Profeaorof 

Sanskrit^  KrUhnanagar  College,  86/2,  Jaunhaur 

atreety  Calcutta. 
1899    *Yo8i,   Captain  W.,  Jbtiian  Medical  Sennee,   efonda, 

Oudh. 
1827    fYxYTAN,  £.  H.  S.,  Irewan,  St.  Colomb,  ComwaU. 


1897  *Wacha,    Dinsba    Edalji,    87,    JSomhg   Road,    Fart 

Bombay. 
1892  *tWADDBLL,  Lieut.-ColoneI  L.  A.,  LL.D.,  I.M.S.,  Medical 

College,    Calcutta:    Z^,   Darttnauth  Park  Eoad, 

JSighgate. 
1873     §Walhoxj8e,  M.  J.,  28,  JSamilton  Terrace,  If.W. 
1899      Walker,  Henry  de  R,  23,  Cork  Street. 

1898  ♦Wabe,  Capt.  F.  Webb,  I.S.C.,  Political  Ametant  to 

Agent  of  Governor  General,  Quctta,  Baluchistan. 
1883  «§Watteb8,  T.,  laU  China  Consular  Service;    Cleveland 

Mansions,  Cleveland  Road,  Ealing. 
Hov.      Webee,  Professor  A.,  56,  Ritterstrassc,  Berlin. 
480  1898  §*Welu)on,  Eight  Rev.  J.  E.  C,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

Calcutta. 
1885      West,  E.  W.,  Maple  Lodge,  Watford. 

1892  §WBffr,  Sir  Raymond,  K.C.I.E.,  LL.D.,  Yige-Pbbsedent^ 

Chesterfield,  College  Road,  Norwood,  S.E. 
1873    *WssiHACOTT,  E.  Yesey,  B.A.,  Commissioner  of  Excise 

Bengal  Presidency,  India. 
1882      Whdtfieu),  E.  H.,  St.  Margarets,  Beulah  MiU,  S.E. 

1893  *Whii£hottbe,  F.  Cope,  8,  Cleveland  Row,  St.  James\ 

S.W. 

1899  ttWiCEBEUAsmGHS,  D.  M.  da  Silva,  42,  Wobum  Place, 

W.C. 
1899  ttWiLLZAics,    Basil,   Arundel   Mouse,  Norfolk    Street, 

Strand. 
1868  ^WiLUAJcs,  The  Key.  Thomas,  Reward  Panfab. 
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Hon.       1896   "WnrDiscn,    Prof.   E.,    15,    Uhtvergitdtsstrasse, 

Leipzig, 
490  1876  \lWouAsi:oi(,A.lS.,CJ.E.,EegUtrarandSi^mntendetU 

o/Jiecords,  India  Office;  Glen  Mill,  Walmer, 
1896    *WooD,  J.  Elmsley,  55,  South  CUrh  Street^  Newington^ 

Edinburgh, 
1894    *Wkiqht,  H.  Nelson,  Collector ,  Lehra  Dm,  N.  W.F, 
1894      Wtldb,  C.  H.,  B,  Kensington  Museum,  8.W. 

1899      Yebbttbgh,  Robert  Armstrong,  M.P.,  25,  Kensingtof^ 

Gore,  W. 
1899    *YuLE,  Miss  Amy. 

496  1897    *Zaii>ak,  George,  Cairo,  Egypt, 
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1866    Professor  T.  Anfreclit,  HMelberg. 

1894  Mons.  A.  Barth,  ParU. 

Professor  Eamkrislina   Gopal   Bhandarkar,   CLE.,    Pikna^ 

Bombay. 
1873    Professor  Otto  von  Bohtlingk,  St.  PeUrshurg. 
5     1893    Professor  Henri  Cordier,  Paris. 

1895  Professor  0.  Donner,  HeUingfors. 
The  Rev.  J.  Edkins,  D.D.,  Shanghai. 
1890    Professor  V.  F.ausboll,  Copenhagen. 
1885    Professor  De  Goeje,  Leiden. 

10     1893    Professor  Ignaz  Goldziher,  Buda  Pest. 

1890    Conte  Comm.  Angelo  De  Gubematis,  Itaig. 

1898  Professor  Ignace  Guidi,  Borne. 

1899  Professor  J.  Earabacek,  Vienna. 
Professor  H.  Kern,  Leiden. 

1898    Professor  F.  Kielliom,  GdUingen. 
15     1 873    Professor  Barbier  de  Meynard,  Paris. 
Professor  F.  Max  MuUer,  Oxford. 

1895  Professor  Ed.  Naville,  Geneva. 
1890    Professor  T.  Noldeke,  Strasshurg. 

20     1866    Professor  Jules  Oppert,  Paris. 

1896  Professor  Baron  von  Rosen,  St.  Petersburg. 
Professor  Eduard  SacbaUi  Berlin. 

1892    Professor  Schrader,  Berlin. 

1892    M.  £mile  Senart,  Paris. 
25     1892     Sumangala  Maha  Nayaka  Unnanse,  Colombo,  Ceyhn. 

1895     Professor  Tiele,  Leiden. 

1898    H.R.H.  Prince  Vajirafiana,  Bangkok. 

1892    Professor  Vasilief,  St.  Pitersbourg. 

1866    Professor  A.  Weber,  Berlin. 
30     1896    Professor  Windisch,  Leipzig. 

NoU. — The  number  of  Honorarj  Memben  is  limited  by  Bule  9  to  ihirtj. 
Those  in  italics  are  deceased,  and  the  yaoancies  thus  occasioned  will  be  reported 
to  the  annual  meeting  in  May. 


H.E.  The  Marquis  Maha  Yotha. 
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LIST  OF  LIBRARIES  AND  SOCIETIES 


SUBSCRIBING  TO  THE 


JOURNAL   OF   THE   ROYAL    ASIATIC    SOCIETY. 


Abebtstwith.    XJnivbbsitt  Collegb  op  Wales. 

Akdoybb  Theological  Sbhinabt,  Mass. 

AsiOB  Libbabt,  New  York. 

ATHENJnTM  Club,  Pall  Mall. 

BenabbSi  Queen's  College,  India. 

Beblin  Royal  Libbabt. 

BntiONGHAM  Centbal  Fbee  Libbary. 

Bbeslau  TJniyebsht  Libbabt. 

Brighton  Public  Libbabt. 
10  Bbttish  &  Fobeign  Bible  Society,  46,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  £.0. 

Caibo  Kheditial  Libbabt. 

Cincinnati  Public  Libbabt,  Ohio. 

CoLUKBiA  College  Libbabt,  New  York. 

Constitutional  Club,  Northumberland  Avenue. 

Copenhagen  Uniyebsitt  Libbabt. 

Cbebab  Libbaby,  New  York. 

Dbtboit  Public  Libbaby,  Michigan. 

East  Inbia  United  Sebvice  Club,  16,  St.  James's  Square,  S.W. 

Ebinbubgh  Unitebsity  Libbaby. 
20  Eblangen  Unitebsity  Libbaby. 

Flobence.    Biblioteca  Nazionale. 

Geneva.    BiBLioTHiauE  Publique. 

GoTTiNGEN  Unitebsity  Libbaby. 

Halle  Unitebsity  Libbaby. 

Habtabb  College. 

Jena  Unitebsity  Libbaby. 

John  Rylands  Libbaby,  Deansgate,  Manchester. 

Johns  Hopkins  Unitebsity,  Baltimore. 

Kief  UNirEBsriY  Libbaby. 
30  London  Ldbary,  14,  St.  James's  Square,  S.W. 
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Ltjcknow  Museum. 

Masbid.    Bibliotsga  DSL  Ateneo,  CiiXE  DSL  Fbado. 

Maitchestsb  Fees  Eefekencb  "Llbbasy,  King  St.,  Manchester. 

Mabbueg  XJbiyebsitt  Libeabt. 

Melboubne  Public  Libraby. 

MmnCR  TJlOYEBSITT  LiBBABT. 

Naples  TJioyebsity  Libbabt. 

NEWcASTLE-oN-TTinE  Fbeb  Public  Libbabt. 

Newcastle-on-Tynb  Litebabt  abb  Pboxosophigal  SocxBtar. 
40  OxFOBB.    The  Iiroiiir  Institute. 

Peabobt  Institute^  Baltimore. 

Penkstlyaitia  TJkiyebsitt  Libbabt. 

Philabelphia,  Libbabt  Ooupaitt. 

Pbag.     Deutsche  TJniyebsitat. 

Pbinceton,  New  Jebset^  U.S.A.,  TnEOLoeiCAL  Seiokaby. 

KicHMoin)  Wesleyan  Colleoe. 

Sait  Francisco  Fbee  Public  Libbabt,  California. 

Stockholm  Eoyal  Libbabt. 

Stockholm  XJniyebsitt  Libbabt. 
^0  Stbasbubg  XJniyebsitt  Libbabt. 

Stdnet  Fbee  Libbabt. 

Tubingen  XJnivebsitt  Libbabt. 

TJpsALA  XJniteesitt  Libbabt. 

Washington  Catholic  TJnivebsitt  Libbabt. 
55  ZuBiCH  Stabt  Bibliothee. 


NoU.— 'There  are  many  other  libraries  which  subscribe  through  the  booloellers. 
The  Secretary  would  be  much  obliged  by  the  Libiaxians  of  such  libraries  sending 
turn  their  names  to  be  added  to  the  aboTe  Ust. 
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For  facility  of  reference  this  Appendix  mil  be  published  tcith 
each  forthcoming  number  of  the  Journal. 


TRANSLITERATION 

OF  THE 

SANSKRIT,    ARABIC, 

AND    ALLIED    ALPHABETS. 


The  system  of  Transliteration  shown  in  the  Tables  given 
overleaf  is  almost  identical  with  that  approved  of  by  the 
International  Oriental  Congress  of  1894 ;  and,  in  a 
Resolution,  dated  October,  1896,  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  earnestly  recommended  its  adoption  (so 
far  as  possible)  by  all  in  this  country  engaged  in  Oriental 
studies,  "  that  the  very  great,  benefit  of  a  uniform  system  " 
may  be  gradually  obtained. 
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SANSKRIT   AND    ALLIED   ALPHABETS. 


a 
a 
I 

t 
u 
it 
r 

f 
I 
I 
e 
a% 


IP 


'  (Anusvdra)  .  . 

*  {Anundsika)  .  . 

:  (Viadrga)  .  .  . 

X  (Jihvam&ltt/a) 

X  (Upadhmdniya) 


.  0 
.  au 
.  k 
.kh 

•  9 

'  gh 

•  A 
.  c 
.  ch 

'  J 

•  h 

m 
ih 
ft 
h 
h 


IT 


Uddtta 
Svarita 
Anuddtta 


•  t 

w    . 

.  th 

H     . 

■  4 

M     . 

.4h 

^     . 

•  p 

T     . 

.   t 

m   . 

.  th 

^    . 

.    d 

IT    • 

.dh 

^    . 

.    n 

«    . 

■   P 

f    . 

.ph 

35    . 

'aha)  .... 

a 

b 
hh 

m 

y 

r 
I 
v 
i 
f 

8 

h 
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ARABIC   AND   ALLIED    ALPHABETS. 


\  at  beginning  of  word  omit; 
elsewhere    .  .  .  ji  or  ^ 


Z 
t 

J 
J 


,  ,  .  b 
.  .  .  t 
forth 
J  or  ^' 
.  .  h 
horkh 
.  d 
d  or  dh 
.   r 


{JM        ,     .     .     .       « 

^^     •    8  0T  sh 

(jfl    .  .  5  or  » 
u^  rf,  ^,  or  s 

t    ....    j[ 

b    .  .  .  .    /K 

t   •••••^ 
^  •  i7or2A 

fc-i   .  .  .  .  / 

J    ....   g 

Additional  Lettbrs. 


J 

r 


. .  * 
.  .  / 

.  •  m 
.  .  n 
trorr 
.  .   A 

•  •  y 


VOWBLS. 


.  .    f 

•  •   u 


y  . 


.  .  d 
.  .  I 
•  .    ti 


PERSIAN,  Hindi, 
AND  Pakshtu. 


A 

J 


•      ,     •      P 

C  OT  ch 
Z  OT  zh 

•  •  .  g 

•  •  .    2 


Turkish  only. 

ti/when  pro- 
nounced as 
g  .  .  .  .   k 

Ci^  .  .  .  •  n 


Hindi  and 
Paxshtu. 


C->  or  V 

n 

J  or  0 


J  or  J 


.    4 


Diphthongs. 


(^     .  •  .  •  ai 


j^   •  .  •  . au 

hamza  _i.  or  £. 
9i7^^  t    .  .  h 

ktter  fwt  pro- 
nounced. .— 


Paxshtu  only. 


.  .     is 

•  '      ? 

•  •      9 
.  .  ksh 
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14  DAY  USE 

RETURN  TO  DESK  FROM  WHICH  BORROWED 

LOAN  DEPT. 

This  book  if  doe  on  the  last  dato  srampcd  below, 
or  oa  the  date  to  which  renewed.  Reoewals  ooIt: 

TeL  Na  642.3405 
Reoewalf  naf  be  made  4  days  prior  to  date  due. 
Renewed  books  are  subject  to  immediate  recall. 
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